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I'liE vouili'i' is lun’t’. witli Rolcuf: 

romiiitiM Ilf our urn'ii'iit Kiif^liRli Btirtla tmd 
Miiiatrols, iiu urilur ol' iium, \vlm rv('ri> onue 
)*rt'.'idy ivspci! It'll liy mir iim'i’Rtiu'a, tinil con- 
ti'ibutud tu surtt'ti tlin i'(iu}^lmi.'.sR ul' u miivtiiil 
iiiul uuhittci'uil |ii'ii[il() !))■ tli(.nr.')uu}'a atid by 
Utf.'w ttmus, 

Thu ^TuattH' |»iU't (if [hum uru ustriiutml 
IVuiu ivu uuuu'ut h'lh' imiimsuriiit, iu thu Kdl- 
tor's ]uiKHi'ssi'iiiiWhii'h uoniuiiiHiiiiiir two liuu- 
tlnnl IhiiMUS, Siuiiv'. uud Motru-iii llomum’i's. 
This MS, wiis Avritti'U alioiif, thu miihlh' of 

ilin hisi iKmfiu'y ; but I'ouiiiius i'imi|io.Mitiiuis 
III' all liiuos mill ilatus, iVoiii tlm u}'uh |»ritU'lo 
Cliiumt'i', to iho iiiinuliiMhm of Ihu ruif'ii ol' 
dhiu’lun t,* 

This iimiuisu.rijit was shown to novi'I'uI 
hiartii'il mill liift'oiiioiis rrioiiils, who thoUf'ht 
Hift ootiKmlH too oiirious to ho tsmsij'm'il to 
oblivion, mill imiiortuiioil Iho [ioh,si‘ssoi' to son 
loot .somii ol' thom iitul oivo ihiun to Iho [iroHs', 
Afi inimt of thom iii'O of }!;roat simiilioity, uml 
Ruom to havo boon miu'oly writton Ihrllmiioo- 
plo, lu) WHS loti(i; ill ihmht, whotlmr, in tlm 
prosinit sliito of impi'ovisil litonituru, thoy 
oouhl liu ilfiflumil wiu'tliy tlm aUoutiou of tlm 
puhlio. At li!np;th tlm im]iortimifcy of his 
fricmlo proYoiliHl, and Im oonhl rofnsit imthinf!; 
to 8iichju(ljre.s as tho Author of tlm llauiljlm' 
and tho Into Mr, SlmuHtoim. 

Aocordiojfly, simh vSpiioimniiH of anoiont 
poetry havo boon soloutcd, iia idtlmr show tho 
gradation of our Inugmigo, nxhibifc tlm pro- 
gress of popular opinions, display tho petiu- 

* OhiwfM (uiotr# tliuHtit Itnmimi'ioir " IjiliSttnWiiwnliiii,’’ 
amt (raid otliiiw, wliliili fouiKt In this 5ia. It iilnii con- 
tiilns Biivornl Bimg# riiliitlnp; tn tlm Civil War in Urn Inst 
Cfutiiry, l)ut not oiw tlmt iilludoo to tlio iliwUiriitlwi. 


liar inann(!r.s and c,u,stnm,s of former ages, os 
throw light on our earlier classical poets. 

'Tlmy are bero distributed into volmnca, 
eaoli id which wintams an indepcndiint scries 
of poems, arrangod chielly tmeoi'dlug to tlm 
order of tinm, and showing the gradual im- 
VrnveiueiitM. of tlm KugUAi Iv.wgw.’.'gv'.vw.lp.m'i- 
ry from tlm earliest ages down to' llm pre- 
Mimt. Kmdi volume, or series, is divided into 
llireo hooks, [o all'onl so many piimsos, nr 
resting phmes to tlm riv.idiu*, and lo assist him 
ill dmliugulshiiig heUveeu tlm priiilimtiniifl 
of the narrmrillm miihlle, mid llm latter 

tillU'.S, 

III a poUsheil age, Uliu llm proseiil, 1 am 
seiisihhi that many id' these relhimw of an- 
thiuiiy will reiiuire gruai. allotvaueos to lie 
miule for thorn. Vet hnvo limy, for llm most 
part, a pleasing sinpil'mity, and, many ariloHa 
'grimes, wliieh in llm opinion of no iimun 
' iudtllis'* liavo iiism'llidiigllt to (aimpon.sahi for 
tlm want, of higher hnimtioH, and if tlmy do 
not dimzln tlm imagination, aro fraqnontly 
I'uuitd to iutere.st tlm Imiirt. 

To atom) for tlm riuloiin.ss of tlm iimrc ol.)- 
Hide.to pimuis, each volumo omnduden with a 
fow modern atteinptH in tho saiiio kind of wri- 
ting: and, to take ulf from tlm tcdionsimss of 
tlm loiigor narrativc.H, they aro ovorywlicro 
intonninglcd with little elegant piece, s of tho 
lyric kind, Soloot l)allad.s in the old Siiottiah 
dialoct, must of thom of tlm first rate iimrit, 
aro also inlor.sporsod among tlmao of our an- 

'Hrr.AiWisoii.Mr, Brj-ilnn, awl tlwwWyhonl Cnruot, 
ir. Sou tho SpoDtiitnr, Nil, TO. 'to ttmi wl«ht h" mhloil 
ninny oisliiont juilKos now iilivo.~Tho loiirnca Sulilpn 
npitwii^ uUiJ to have Iwqti fond of collocilny tliono old tlilngis 
Boobolow, 


lurtidliH o[’ Mhwii (lid W' 

doiiaUy omvlVi>iiti\dwit,U taiiU" 

fin.siliuii ul’ jiiiidK »i' H 

liliiss : (if wild liiiil nil t.ltd ailviihtii^i's 

dl' li'iiruill;j; ill Uiis tlmdsl 111 wlilidl tliiiy liviiil, 
tuul wlm wi'otn liiv I'linui luul t'uv iiiiMlnrity. 
Ynt iwi'liapM tlui jialm will liu iViiiiiii’infly dm' 
til tlui (lid atrolliii^ Miiiati'iils, Aiditi tiimipiiriiid 
Ihiiii- I'hyniDrt tii tiu filing to tlndr liiivpa, imd 
wild liuilciid no I’urtlioi' tlnui i'oi' prasimt iip- 
pliuisii, mid [ivosoiili HiilwiHtiiiu'o. 

The I'oaiUii' ivill Ihid this oliiHsi of men ou- 
oilHumiilly diiscidliud in tliQ folliiwiuj^ vii- 
luines, mid sonio {iiudienlai's ladatiiig to tludr 
liintory in mi Bsaiiy aubjoinc'd to tlu.s proface. 

I ' ' 

It will be pi'opeT here to give a short ac- 
count of the othor collections tliat were con- 
sulted, and to make niy aclciiuwledjfincnts to 
those gentlemen who wero so kind ns to im- 
part oxtvnota from them ; for, while this ac- 
loiitiun was making, a great number of inge- 
nitius friends tnuk a share in thn work and 
osplorod many large ropoaUnrioa in its faymir. 

The first of tliuao that deserved notico was 
the Popysiiin library at Magdalen Oollego, 
Cambridge, Its fonudar, Sam, Popys,* Ilwi,, 
Socirotary of the iVdiniralty in tlin reigns of 
Olmrles 11, and Jamoa TL, had miulo a largo 
ciilleution ui’ auuiimt Knglisii Imtlads, near 
two tlnmsiiiid in number, which ho has left 
’pasted in five voliimiis in folio! Iiesidiw (iar- 
lands and other Hiiinllur miseelliuiies, 'I'liis 
collection, ho tolls u», was " begun hy Mr, 
Seldon ; improved iiy tlio addition of imuiy 
pieces older tlioroto in time; and the whole 
oontinuBd down to the year 1700 ; wlum tlui 
form peeuliar till tlieu thereto, via. of the 
black letter with picture.s, fioeiiis (for clicap- 
ness sake) wliolly laid aside for that of the 
white letter witliout pictures.” 

In the Ashmolo Library at Oxford is a 
small collection of Balladfl made by Anthony 
Wood in the year 1676, containing somewliat 
more tliiin two hundred. Many anoient po- 
pular poems are also preserved in the .Boille- 
yan Library. 

The archivoa of the Antiquarian Society' 
at London contain a multitude of curious 


* A Life of our curious collector, Mr. I’opys, may io (oeu 
iu the “The Contliluatlon of Vlr, Collier’s Supploinout to 
Ilia Great Dlotionovy, 1710, at tho cud of vol. ill. folio. Art. 
PJiP,” 


I'd iiMdiil’ (bit Hi'vi'i'iil vrigiei uf Ibuny 7 111., 
I'ldward V 1 ., Miii'v, Kli.'.iiln'ili, .luiui's 1 .. .f.i. 

In Hill lii'iliiiii .Mum'UUI is pi'i' u'i'Vi'd ;i lui g.i 
Ireasui'i' Ilf iiiH'ii'iit Miii‘;li‘ih |iiii'iie. in Mt'., 
iiilsidi'.s iili'i lidiit vidiUiU' id pi'ilitr'il lialhid i. 

ii'i'iiiiiall tlii'M' .•iimii* Id' tin* br il pli'riTi wi'i'u 
.uidi'cti'il ; iiiid fi'iMii many [irluiti’ l•l.!b•^t^^lns, 
us well printed a.i luaiimieript, psirtieiiliudy 
from lum lavgi' liirm viduum whieU was lent 
by a lady. 

Ajiii) kucU a riiml of iiiiiti'i'iuls, the Kdiiur 
is afraid he. law lu'ou .sumiitime'i liul to uiiiki' 
too groat a piirude of lii.i niitliorities. The 
(lesiro of lieiiig an'uriito bus perliiips sedueed 
him into too niimitc and trilling an exai'tniT'.s; 
and in pnrsnit of iiiforiniition liii iniiy bitvo 
been drawn iiilo many a petty and frivolous 
research. It was however iiecrsMiry to give 
some ncconnt of the old riqiies; thougli often, 
for tliu sake, of hrevity, 0110 or two of tliesii 
only iiro nientioiuul, where yet iissiwtitnei' was 
recoived from several. AVliei’o anything was 
altored that deserved jiiirtieiilar iiotieo, the 
passiige is giuierally distiiigiiislied by two 
invorted 'coiniims'. And the Kdifor Ims tut- 
deavouved to Im ns faillii'ul as ilm imperfeet, 
Hl.ale Ilf his iimferliils woitM admit, lou' 
these old pnpuliir rliy unis being nmny of tliein 
copiiid only IVom illiterate li'iuisuripl.i, nr tlm 
imperfeet ri'eilalloa of itliieraiU hullad -diig- 
ers, Imvo, IIS might Im ovpeeieil, Imen Imiideil 
down to ns with loss I'lire tinm mi.V oilier 
writings in the world. Ami tin' old eopies, 
wlietliur MS, or printed, were ufii'n so dii' 
fmitivo nr iiomipted, that a .serupulniis ildlie- 
veneo to tlieir wrefehed rradingM would only 
have oxliiliited unintelligllde muiseusn, or 
such poor meagre stnll’ us neither eame from 
tho Bard nor wiis worthy the press; wlieii, 
hya few sliglit eorrections nr additiou.s, a 
most hoiuitifiil or intorivstiug Ken.se luitli 
started forth, and this so naturally uml easily, 
that tho Editor cmibl Bcldiim prevail on lilia- 
Bolf to indulge the vanity of making a forma! 
claim to tho improvement; but must plead 
guilty to the charge of iioncealiiig his inrn 
sharo in tho amondincnt.ii under some simii 
general title as a '‘Modern Oopy,” or the like, 
Yot it has hoeri his design to give sufileieiit 
intimation where any cunsidorahln liherties* 

*Sucli llljiiitiiiB liiivc berm tnkiiii witli nil tlmSB [ilrO'ii 
which hii.vi .1 tlu'ou Mlotlskn nubyilnwl, llvvin 


I'clii'iiinil I'il.lli'l* ill Ijli! fiwl 111’ lillii'fi;ili liny 
Mill'll ill' lllll'il'lH W'llii'll U'llM lllllil|ll|i, iiliSill|i|.l', 
llllllMUIll, 111 ' lll'llllliul', NO Illlll, lllliHI' llli;>;llt, Im 

htifnly i|iiiiti'il iiN 111' i-';i‘iiiiiiui luiil iiiiilniililiiil 
iiiitii|iiity. IIIm (iliji'i l. wiiN til iilt'ii.in Imih tlin 
jiiilii'iiiiis iiiili(|iiiiry mill tlio rriiilni’ ul' liistii ; 
mill 111' liiitli I'liili'iiviiiii'iiil til !i,'i'iitily liiiili ivilli- 
imti nll'iiniliiiu; nilliin'. 

Tub pliiii III' tlu! work wun ni'ttloil iu iiiiii- 
Cl'l't vvitll till' Into oli'|.!:illltM,l'. SIll'llNllilli!, wlul 

■vviiti til linvo liiii’iii! II joint Kliiiro in il; Innl imli 
(loath iniliii|i|iily iii'iH’oiiloil liiin.’^' Wnst of 
tlio niniloi'M iiiiu'on woi'o iil' his Holontiiiii iinil 
avi'iiiiji'oiiioiit, null tlio Kilitiir 1iii|I(|h to lii'inir- 
(liiiioil if ho liiiN I'litiLiuoil Niiiiio things nnt nl' 
piirtiiilitj to tho jinlgiiioiit ol' his IVionil. 
Thii iikl riilio MS. abijvti iiiontiiminl was a )iri,i- 
8ont fvinii Iliiiinihi'iiy I’itt, Ksq., nl' J.’rior's-hu', 
ill Shi'iipshii'i.;,t til ■wliiiiii tluN jinhlio. aokiuivr- 
loilgnu'iit In iliui Inv that, lunl many nthor 
oliligiug faviiui'H, Til Sii' Paviil Uali’yuniUi, 
Bai'l'., Ill' IlaloN, Hoar f'iilililmrgh, thn oilihii’ 
ill iiiilohtnil for iiiiiNt iif tho hnaiitiriil Siiiilti.'ih 
jinomN with wliioli thiH liltlo iiilHcolliuiy i.>i 
oni'iiilioii, anil I'lU' many oiii'iimn iiinl I'li'gaiil; 
I'liiiiiU'liH with whioU tlioy iivo ilhiNtrnti'il, 
Smiiii nliliyjiig iiiiiiuminli'iiiinim nl' thn Hiimn 
kliiil worn rci'irivoil tVnni ihilin Man thiwiin, 
Kn\|,, Ilf Kirnihiirgh; ami nimiy onrimin i)x|ila’ 
niilinun nl' .SnnllitiU wiivilti iu tlio gliwKiirioH 
I'n.ini 11(11111 llaviilHcm, Ksq., nC Killuliurgh, and 
I'l'iim tho Uov, Mr. IliitohiiiNiiii nl' Kimhiiltoii. 
Mr. Wartiin, wliii hiiM twion dona an munli 
hoiimir III llio I’lintry I’nil'iWMor'.M iiliair at 
(hxfird, and Mr. Mont nl' Wni'oiwtiir tlnllngo, 
iiiintriliiitnil hiuuo oiirluiiH iiIikhim frniii Uui 

0. 1cfni'd Hhvarios. Two ingnnhm.'i and loani- 

T-Muit Ihti KiUtor hivtU not \\ms uiiUtijmtvil tUo 
aiK'n Jin riBHiiv'Kl frniu liin frlmnJ, will nppn.ir frniii. Mr. 
Slion.KtuiiiVH own lottui* lo tlio Iluv. i^fr, (Jrovo.H, ilatoil Mfivoli 

1, l7vU. Si30 JiIh WDtks, ym\. \\\, nlll It 1 h (l4>ul>t\oK» 
(I proat lows In tills work, ttuifc Mr. SlionKlimo novor wiw 
morn thim aliout a tlilrtl ol’ ono of thoso volumes, as pro- 
pm'il for thn pruss. 

t Wlio Informal tho that tlilfl MS. hiul lioon pur- 
djufUHl III ft lihriiry of oM hooks, whloh wns thoupht to 
hftvo iKilonpod to.'i'homnH Hhnirit, nuthor of tho “ JocuIri? 
(L’omiroH, 11170,’* 4to.‘, jinil of rnimy other puhlioattons uiiu- 
lunratod in WooiVe Atlinmii, I!. 7«’) ; tlia tnirUost of ivWch Is 
“Tho Ai-fc of Mftkinp DotIsoh, lOIll,” 4to., wltoruln ho Is 
dosfiiTl)(‘.(l to J)Q “of Iho Timor Temphi." If tho eollnRUoti 
wiifl mndo by thin liiwyov (who also pulillKlied tho'*IjftW 
Dlctioimvy, 1(171,” folliO, It p3u)\ild aooni, from tJio orrors 
and doCnotB ^1111 which iho MS. ivhounda, thiit ho lirwl 
ojnployod Ida dork in writing tljn tmnoorlptP, who wm 
ofton woary of his faislc. 


warnir.-it, ai'kniuvliiilgmnnta ; In Mr. lUakii- 
way, latn li'tliiw nl Miigilali'ii t'lilh'gi', hnnwi'H 
all thn uNMlNtain'ii riuiiiiviNl I'l'nin thn Ihipv-Niaii 
lllii'iiry : ainl Mr. li'iiriiii'i', I'nlliiwnf Mniaiiiii'k 
ottnn iixi'i'ti'd, ill iiLviiiir of ihi.N litthi wurk, 
ihiif. I'xti'iiNivn kiiiiwlndgn nt‘ minuint ,l''.ngli.Nli 
Uti'i'iiturii r.ir wliinh hn in .‘in iristliigiiiNlniil.’^' 
Many I'Xti'iiiit.s I'niiii ain'init MMS. in thci 
llritiNh MiiNi'inii, iviul ntUr'i' riqiiinitnrii'i}, wnni 
nwing tn till' kind wm'YU'i'n nVTliniiiiiH Antln, 
hi wlumi (hi>. piihlin in iiuU'.litnd fir thn 
nuriniiH I'ridiu'ii and Inilo-x iiiimixnd hi tlui 
Uai'h'yaii Uatakigiui.'l' Tho worthy Lniriiriau 
Ilf thn SiKiifity tiC Aiitiqiiiu'ian.s, Mr. >fiiri'i.s, 
(InNurvoM ankiiowlndgnintit fur tho (ibliging 
nianmir in wliiiih ho gavn tho Editor anuosig 
to tho voliiinns uiidor his oaro. In Mr. Gar- 
riok’s iHiriiins liollentioii of old plays are 
many Boarno ploeca of ancient pocitry, with 
the free use of whioli ho iniUilgml tlio Editor 
iu tlui politest miiiuior. To tlio llov. Pr. 
Birnli lie in iiulelitwl I'nr tiio use uf siivoral 
annh'iit and viiliiahln tracts. To tlin i'riond- 
slilp of Mr. Saniiinl iTolinson ho owc.uiiiiny 

*To Itioa.'Une IranM'il antl hii'iMilmui IVIeiid, allien Miiahip 
4»f Kiimiiiiid llin )‘Mil‘iv la tdillpuil fur mmiy etinviV' 

(Inna aud (mpvnvi'moiU'i lii hU wi'i'inul and auliKciim'ut 
I'dlllhiin; aa alao (n ihe Itnv. Mik Ihtwli*, id' IihulHhHio, iieiiv 
Kdlltiv Ilf Uui I’urluna ('dltiiMi «d' him l|iiiMda, 
wUh AirntdidUtux, Iu Sj>antnli,U\ idk VuIh.-Uu,; (t\ lha Uev. 
Mr. Ihnimrly of Mlcehtdi'y, iiiiir I''Mmi,v-.Htmirm'd, 
IhwhHj til Ihu llav. Mr, htniiha, of Nm'i'hiini, In NnrUu 
mulnwlimd, irnUun- tjf a Uwm'd “ Ulahivy td‘ Chi'!*'.'',” ITdl, 
Nvik.iuid Kditor tiraiMirliim'* I'Duni nu lha l!uLtlMnri''}niUh*ii 
Kli'M," wMIi liMiniod Ntdcji, 177*1, Hvo,; uiul In (1. I'afun, 
15 nii., <»r r.d\Hlmrgh. He la pnvlUnilarly Imlehtcil tn two 
frliwulB. to whom Ihii puJilIc, un well an hliuHalf, art) undur 
(.huKnmleHfci)hl}pntii»n« ; to Urn Hnnimvfthlo t)alueHTlai‘rIiip« 
ton, fi»r hlfl vary Innnicd and fiiirhuia “ OJjBiirvatloiiH on tlin 
StatutiiH,'* ‘Un.’, and to Thoiuas Tynyliltt, Kaip, whOHo inont 
rorrent and idopiuit {‘dltliui of Ohimcor’H “ tlautorbury 
Talcs,*’ f» mis, Is a Hfrndard boolc, and nhows how an 
Rudant Kui^Uah claHHlc. HhftiUd ho pulillahcd. Thn Kdltor 
■was alfii) fivvmuoil ivlth many valuahhi romavks and {'nvroc- 
(•luiiH from iho llov. (luo. Aslihy, lato follow of Ht. .Tolin’s 
OolU'Ro, In CamhridRo, ^Yhlch mo rmt iMVTlhwdavIy 
out hoMMflo thuy occur so nfton. Ifo was no less nhllj'cd 
tol'hoinns TiuUor, Kh(\., T’.A.S., agent to (■ho Uuko of Noidh- 
uinJiorliviul, ami Olork of tlio Ih'aco for thw cuuniy of Mid- 
(INqx; whnso iixtoiialvo knowladgo of ancliuit writings, 
rORords, and liiabry, has licon of groat uao to thn TMitnr 
In his Rttompls to hlustvalQ tho lltoxatiivo or inannors nf 
OUT ancestors. Somo valuablo remarks were proourod 7)y 
SrihiwI 1‘ogge, Kaq., imtlior of that curiou.s work llio 
‘Uo. ; hut this luijirofiRlou was too far advanced 
to proflt by them all; w’hiciJi hath tilso been tho caao wlih 
a fiCTloa of loarnorl and Ingoftlous auuotatlnnH jnsortiMl in 
tlw tiontloman's Magasilno for August, 17011, April, Juno, 
July, and OcUibor, 1794, ttnd which, it la hoped, will hq 
conllmiod. 

ffilnco ICoopor of tha Uncords In tho Tower. ■ 


And, U' tlm (HoMWiviim iini iinii’i* nxiinl. tuid 
1‘Ui’imiH Ilian bn (i.'iiiiwiod in Hn slij'lif. 

a (uiblinalinn, it bs tn bo iisnribnd In tbn ati- 
piu-vimil of a ffiond, who Htnndn at tbin limn 
tlio fn'Ht in tbu world Ibv Nni'llmvii lilnnitiim, 
luul wluiHO loarniuK ia boltin’ known and rn- 
fUnnitod in l'oraif!;n nalioiiH tinm in bin n«-n 
oonnli'j. It ia ]iovlni|ia nondloss In imnio Ilni 
llnv. Mr. Lyo, I'lditor of Jiinin.a's Htyinnlii(i;i- 
cum, and of tho Gothic GoapolH. 

The namea of ao many ninn of loarninf' 
and clniractor the Uditor bopoa will servo as 
an nninlct, to gnard liim from every nnfa- 
vonrablo censure fur Inavin" bestowed any 
attention on a parcel of Onu Il;U,[..vns, It 
was at the request of many of tbeso gentlo- 
men, and of others eminent for their geuiu.s 
and taste, that this little work was undertaken. 
To prepare it for tho press has been tho 


amid till' li'i’iill'e mill lelirnuirnf nj Haul Hl'n^ 
mill Initll Iinly ni'ri I’d ui a reiix.iii ni h.iiii 
graver Mtiiilies. ll inei b.-rii nil.en nj> ul dil- 
I'ereut linie:i| and eln’ii tbrsnui a- ide t\>r 
laanv iiiiiiitlui, dnuiip an ii nr er 

live vear.-l. 'I‘lil.-i ha-i eerani.ni.'d >.,.|,in inr.'ii 
.si-iteiieii’M and ii'pi liilen ', iGdeli ii„. iMndi,! 
reader will jiardi.n, .V i in’.' t! tMie ba-< been 
taken tiiadmit imthini' imnn'iid and ind.-i’,-i,f, 
the Mdit.il' biipi'H be m i d net be a- Imui. d i.f 
liaving liesliaved .-..1111'’ ef bi-i idb- h'liire I'U 
the iineii'iit litenitiirr ef mu’ iiwn eeuiid-v, ur 
ill reseiiilij' IVeni (ildUhni Mune pie.',-.i (theiiidi 
but thn amilsemellH el'eiir Iiiti'e .tnl'is wbieb 
tend tn pliiee in a .siriking lipbt their tuHlo, 
genius, Himliuimiis, nr imtiiiiers. 

Ivveept in one jr.u'uerapli, and in the Xeles 
.salijoiued, tins I’refan,’ is given with iiulu 
variation from lliu iir.st editi'in in Miii’ui.sv. 
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valuahlfl liinla lor tho ftonduot of llm work. 
And, if tilts tVlo.HHsu'ioH avo movo oxart and 
ouritma Hum \nl{!;liti Im rsiua'iod in on olii'lit. 
a iiiildifliilion, it ia to ki aNorilinl to (Iiokii- 
|i('rviHal of a I'viimd, wlio atiusila sit I Ida tiim> 
tlio lli'Ht ill lilts world for Noi'tliorii llloriitnro, 
iiiul wliowo loai'uiiifr ia liotior known iiinl vr- 
Bpoiitod ill foroij'n natioiiH tlian in liin own 
country, It is [iM'liapfi iiocdicaa to nnnio tins 
lUiv, Mr. Lyo, Editor nf iriiniiiH'.a Etymnloj'i- 
cum, ami of the Gothic GoBjick. 

The names of so many iiimi of Icaniinj' 
and eliaratitor tho Editor liojic.s will servo a.s 
an amiilot, to guard him from every nnfa- 
voiirahlo consuro for having liestowed any 
attention on n parcel of Old B,u.r..iri.'). It 
was at the request of many of tlinse gotitki- 
men, and of others amiiient for thoir gonitis 
and taste, that this little work was undertaken. 
To prepare it for the press has liotm the 


tumt^fiiii'lit nf IinW mid Hun a \;U-,us! liiiill 
lUniil til*' h-i'iuir Hint irtiK S'.u uf , t i m ill hj,,, 
illol hath indy a ; n i>'l i’ ili -u In |„ 

gl'iivitr .'ilndii'.H, If ha-i ! 'ifu uj, 

foivnt tillllM, isnd I f'l-'u lluuS'.U t,,,. 

niitnv linmtloi. dtii'in;-; iin intniul lO ti in' ur 
live y oars, Tliiu lia i --rr r-i *iu - 1 aiui 
Mi?,ifiiiMi'S and tiiiM'tita n , nSih li llu- i 
roitdor will par, 1.111. .V. i r.- n I'.ir, ha.. (,,.,.1, 

hikoii to admit iiiOliim; iniin.md in 1 nolta ml. 
till! Edilnl' llOlHH ho lin'd Ilof hi- !1‘ ti.iiU,,,! 
liiiving ho.-itiivvi-d a . Ill'* lit;., idio iooii -i on 
Iho anoient litoratui'o of oiir oiin i , iinirv, i,r 
in ro'oning from oi.isu iu n, .m,- pi. . ithuiiidi 
Init tho aninsonioin-i of onr nhioli 

tond tn pliM-o in 11 .'Irikiiig li.'ht, thoir t.iato, 
goiiiti.s, soiitiiiients, or in.tniioi's. 

Kxoept in oio' jiarnoritpii, and in fim Xides 
Hiihjoiiiod, this I’n'fiU'o is giim vvith llHlu 
varhvthm from tlio lir.st odifitm in nwci.W. 
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AN ESSAY 


ON THE 


ANCIENT MINSTmS IN ENGLAND. 


■1. The Minstrels (A) were an order of 
men in the middle ages, -who subsisted by 
the arts of poetry and music, and sang to the 
harp verses com posed by themselves or 
others.* They also appear to have accom- 
panied their songs vrith mimicry and action ; 
and to have practised such various moans of 
diverting as wore much admired itv those 
rude times, and supplied tlio want of more 
refined entertainment. (B) Those arts ron- 
dovod them extremely popular and aoooptalilo 
in this and all tlio noighbonring countrios ; 
where no high scone of festivity was ostoomod 
oomploto, that was not sot plf with the oxorolso 
of their talents | and whore, so long as tho 
spirit of chivalry subaislod, they wore pro- 
tected and caressed, beoauso their songs tend- 
ed to do honour to tho ruling passion of tho 
times, and to encourage and foment a martial 
spirit. 

The Minstrels seem to have been the genuine 
successors of tho ancient Bards, (0) who 
under different names were admired and re- 
vered, from the earliest ages, among the 
people of Gaul, Britain, Ireland, and the 
North ; and indeed, by almost all tho first in- 
habitants of Europe, whether of Oeltie or 


(A) Tho larger Notea and Illustratlona referred by tho 
capital letters {A) (B), are thrown together to tho ond 
Of this Essay. 

* Wedded to no hypothesis, tbo Author hath readily cor- 
rected auy mistakes which haye been promd to he in this 
Esauy ; and, considering the novelty of the subject, and tho 
time, and place, whan and whore ha first took It up, many 
such had been exousablo. That the torm Mlnsh’el was 
not con6ned, as soma contend, to a mere Muslciati, in this 
country, any more than on the Continont, will he considered 
more fully in the lost note (G g) at the end of this Essay. 


Gothic race but by none more than by out 
own Teutonic anceetors,! particularly by all 
the Danish tribes-I Among these, they were 
distinguished by the name of Scalds, a word 
which denotes “ smoothers and polishers of 
language,”^ The origin of their art was air 
tributod to Odin or Woden, the father of 
their gods ; and tho professors of it wore held 
in the highest estimation. Their skill was 
considorod as something divine; thoir persons 
wore deemed snored ; thoir nUondivnoo was 
solicited by kings; and they wore ovorywlicre 
loaded with honours and rewards. In short, 
Poets and thoir art wore held among them in 
that rude admiration which is over shown by 
an ignorant people to sueli as excel them in 
intellectual accomplishmonts. 

As these honours were paid to Poetry and 
Song, from the earliest times, in those coun- 
tries which our Anglo-Saxon ancestors inha- 
bited before thoir removal into Britain, we 
may reasonably conclude, that they would 
not lay aside all their regard for men of this 
sort immediately on quitting their German 
forests. At least so long as they retained 
their ancient manners and opinions, they 
would still hold them in high estimation. 
But as the Saxons, soon after their establish- 


* Tid. Pelloutler Hist, des Celtes, tom, 1, 1. 2, c. 6, 10. 
t TaciL dc Hor. Germ, cap. 2. 

JVld. Bartholin, de Causis contemptm a Danis MorUfi, 
lib. X, cap, 10,— Wormlj Llteratura Runic, ad finem. — See 
also ** Northern. Antiquities, or, a Doscriptloii of the Man- 
ners, Ountoms, Ac., of the ancient Danes, and other Northern 
Nations : from tho French of M. Mallet,” London, printed 
for T. Carnan, 1770, 2 vols. 8vo. 

gTorllfil Prmfat. ad Oread. Ulat.— J?ref. to “Five Piece* 
of Runic Poetry,” Ac. 
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mont in tills island, wore oonvftvlcd to (lliriH- 
tinnity ; in ■proportion (13 literaliiro provnllcil 
among thorn, this rmlo admiration ■vYOiilil 
hpgin to abate, and poetry would bo no longov 
a peculiar profession. Thus the Poet innl 
the Minstrel oarly with na bocamo two per- 
sons. (D) Poetry was onllivated by men of 
letters indisoriminaloly ; and many of the 
most popular rhymes were oomposod amidst 
the lei.sure and retirement of mnnasterios. 
But tlie Minstrels oontiiniod a distinct order 
of men for many agos after the Norman con- 
(juost; and got their livelihood by singing vov- 
Bos to tho harp at tho houaea of the groat. (E) 
There they ware still hospitably and rc- 
Bpeotfnlly rooel'vod, and retained many of 
the honours shown to thoir predecesBors, tho 1 
Barda and Soalda. (P) And though, as their 
art declined, many of tliem only recited the 
comprositiona of others, somo of them still 
composed songs thomaelyos, and all of them 
could probably invent a few stanzas on occa- 
sion. I have no doubt but most of tho old 
heroic Ballads in this collootiun wore com- 
posed by this order of mon. For although 
some of tho larger metrical romances might 
coma from the pen of the monks or otiiors, 
yet tha smaller narratives ware probably com- 
posed by tha minstrels who sang thorn. 
From the amazing variations which occur in 
different copies of tho old pieoos, it is ovklonl 
they made no soriiple to altor each other’s 
productions ; and the reciter added or omitted 
whole stanzas, according to his own fancy or 
convenience. 

In the early ages, as was hinted above, the 
profession of oral itinerant Foot was held in 
the utmoet revei'once among all the Danish 
tribes ; and, therefore, we might have con- 
cluded, that it was not unknown or unre- 
spectod among their Saxon brethren in Bri- 
tain, even if history had been altogether silent 
on this subject. The original country of our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors is well known to have 
lien chiefly in the Gimbrio Chersonese, in the 
tracts of land since distinguished by tho 
name of Jutland, Angolan, and Holstein.'*' 
Tho Jutes and Angles in particular, 'H'ho com- 
posed two-thirds of the conquerors of Britain, 

vyid. onronio. Saxon, h, Gibson, p, 12, 13, 4to— Bett, 
HisbUcolos, aSmltli, lib, 1, o, 15,— “ JJnldsoxc [Reglo antlq, 
Saxonnm] in orovice Cimbricffl Gbersonesi, Ilolsatlam pro- 
pria dlotfim DithmarBlam, Stormariam, at 'Wagrliim, com- 
ploclana.’’ Annot, to Bed. i , Smith, p. S2, I!tvW,Caindenl 
Brltau. 


worn a Danish poniilc, and tlmir country at 
lliis day bolongi to llui crown of llcmiifirk;» so 
that when the liaiics iigaiu uift'stniU'higinnO, 
llirco or four Innidnsl years iit'ti'r, tlii'y made 
war im tlio de.seiuulmits of their own aneea- 
tors.t From this near alTmity, we miglit 
(i.xpoot to diseoviu' a strong resemhlanee ho- 
twenn botli iiiition.s in their eiistoins, man- 
ners, (lud nvon langinigo: nnd, in fact, ^ve 
find them to dillhr no more than wimUl natu- 
rally hupjien hetwetm a parent eounlry nnd 
its o-yrn colonies, that Imd liemi sevoved in a 
rude uncivilized slate, and had di-opt all in- 
tcvconrso for tliree or four oimturies ; especi- 
ally if wo rollect that tho colony hero settled 
I had adopted a new religion, ostremoly oppo- 
site in all rospccts to tho anoiimt Paganism 
of tho motlior country; and that even at first, 
along with the original Angti, had been in- 
corporated a largo mixture of Saxons from 
tho neiglihouring parts of Oernmny ; nnd 
iiftorwnvds, among tho Danish invaders, had 
oomo vast multitudes of adventurers from tlio 
inoro nortliorn piirts of .Seamlinavia, But all 
Ihoso wove only dillhrenl trilam of tho samo 
common 'reiUonio slock, and spokii only ilitt 
foveut dialmitfi of tlio siuiio (lothio laiigiiiigo.J 

From this muiiCiiess of original and simi- 
larity of nmnnors, wo inlglil jnslly have wtm- 
dorod, if a eliarimtov, so dignifmd and clis- 
tingulshod among tthn anoiant Danes, as tho 
Scald or Bard, bad been totally utiknown or 
unvogavdod in this sistor nation. And, in- 
deed, this argnmont is so strong, and, at tho 
same timo, tbo early annals of tho Anglo- 
Saxons avo so scanty and defootivo, (G) tlint 
no objections from their silontjo could bo suf- 
fieiont to overthrow it. For if those popular 
Bards wore confessedly rovorod and nd mired 
in those very countries wliich tho Anglo- 
Saxons inhabited befora tlieir removal into 
Britain, and if they woro afterwards common 
and numerous among tho other descendants 
of tho same 'Teutonic ancestors, can wo do 
otlierwiso than oonoludo, that mon of tliis 
order accompanied such tribes ns migrated 
hither; that they afterwards suhsistod here, 
though, perhaps, with lass splendour than in 
the North; and that thoro never was wanting 

* ** Anglia YoBtufl, ho^le otlatn Anglon, nitn. ost Intoi 
Sftxones ot Giotes [iTutos], Jialwaa oppldum capitftlOw 
Slfiswlck.” Etholword, lib. 1. 

t See NoTtliern AntiqulUofl, tol. 1. pag. 7, 8, 185, 250, 

260 * 281 . ' 

J Ibid, Preface, p. 20, 



A suooassion of tliom to hand down tho avt, 
though Bomo iMirtioulav coujunutuwia may 
have I'ondni'ud it more vnapmUaiilo at ouo time 
than another ? And this was evidently the 
case. I'm' though much gvoalev honouvs 
scam to have been heaped upon the nnrthom 
Scalds, in. whom the Cihavaoteva of historian, 
genealogist, poet, and musielan, wore all 
united, than appear to have lioen paid to tho 
Minstrels and Ilarpnra (TI) of the Anglo- 
Saxons, whoso talents were ehiofly calculated 
to entertain and divert ; while the Scalds pro- 
fessed to inform and inatruot, and were at 
once the morallsta and thoologues of their 
Pagan countrymen ; yet the Anglo-Saxon 
Minstrels continued to possess no small por- 
tion of public favour ; and tho arts they pro- 
fessed were so extremely accoptahle to our 
ancestors, that the word gi,ee, which peculi- 
arly denoted their art, continues still in our 
own language to bo of all others the most 
expressive of that popular mirth and jollity, 
that strong sensation of delight, which is felt 
by unpolished and simple minds. (1) 

IL Having promised those .general oonsi- 
doratlons, I shall now prooood to oolloct from 
history suoh particular ineidenls as ooour on 
this subjoot; and, whotlior tho facts thom- 
Bolvoa are true or not, they are related by 
authors vi'ho lived too near llio Saxon timce, 
and had before thorn loo many recent monu- 
ments of tho Anglo-Saxon nation, not -to 
know what was otmfurmablo to the genius 
and manners of lhat pooplo ; and tboroforo 
we may presume, that their relations prove 
at least the existonoo of the customs and 
habits thoy attributo to our forefatbors boforo 
tho conquest, whatever becomes of the par- 
ticular incidents and events tbomsslves. If 
this be admitted, we shall not want sufficient 
proofs to show that Minstrelsy and Song 
were not extinct among the Anglo-Saxons; 
and that the professor of thorn hero, if not 
quite so respectable a personage as the Dan- 
ish Scald, was yet highly favoured and pro- 
teoted, and continued still to enjoy consider- 
able privileges. 

Even so early as tho first invasion of Bri- 
tain by the Saxons, an incident is recorded 
to have happened, whiqh, if true, shows that 
the Minstrel or Bard wag not unknown 
among this people; and that their princes 
themselves could, upon oocaaion, assume that 


charactov. Colgrin, son of that Ella who was 
elected king or loader of tiie Saxons in tlie 
room of Hengist,* was shut up in York, and 
elosoly husioged by Arthur and his Britons. 
Baldulph, brother of Colgrin, wanted to gain 
acoca.s to him, and to appriso him of a rein- 
fiircomont which was coming from Germany. 
He hud no other way to accomplish bis de- 
sign, but to assuiiio the oliaractor of a Min- 
strel. lie tlioreforo shaved his head and 
beard, and, dressing himself in the hiibit of 
that profession, took his harp in his hand, 
In this disguise, he walked up and down 
tho trencljes without suspicion, playing all 
the while upon his inetrument as a Harper, 
By little and little ho advanced near to the 
walls of the city, and, making himself known 
to the sentinels, was in the night drawn up 
hy a rope. 

Although tho above fact comes only from 
the suspicious pen of Gooffry of Mon- 
mouth, (K) tho judicious reader will not too 
hastily roject it; bocauso, if such a fact 
really happened, it could only bo known to 
us through tho medium of the British writers! 
for the first Saxons, a martial but unlettered 
people, had no historians of their own; and 
(loulTry, with all his fables, is allowed to have 
recorded many true events, tlmt have escaped 
otliuv annalists, 

Wo do not, howovor, want instances of a 
I 0 .SH fabulous nra, and more indubitable au- 
thority! for later history affords us two re- 
markable foots, (L) which I think clearly show 
that tlio same arts of poetry and song, which 
wore so much admiml among tho Danes, vi’erg 
by no means unknown or neglootod in this 
sister nation: and that the privileges and 
honours which -wore so lavishly bestowed upon 
the Northern iSoalds, were not wholly with- 
held from the Anglo-Saxon Minstrels, 

Our great King Alfred, who is expressly 
said to have oxoallod in musie,! being desirous 
to learn the true situation of the Danish army, 
which had invaded his realm, assumed the 
dress and character of a Minstrel ;(M) when, 
taking his harp, and one of the most trusty 
of his friends disguised as a servantj (for in 
the early times it was not unusual foe a min- 
strel to have a servant to carry his harp), he 
went with the utmost security into the Danish 

* Sao napiii's Hist, by TiadaJ, fob ITSS, rol. i. p. 36, who 
pIscQS Ujfi lucidont hoye related under tbs year 496. 

t By Bale and Spelwan. Bee note (M). f Ibid. 
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camp ; and, though he could not hut he known 
to he a Saxon, hy hia dialect, tho cliaraotor ho 
had aaaumed procured him a hoapitahlo re- 
ception. He was admitted to entertain tho 
king lit table, and stayed among them long 
enough to contrive that assault which after- 
wards destroyed them. This was in the year 
878 . 

About sixty years after,* a Danish king 
made use of the same disguise to explore tho 
camp of our King Athelstan. With his h.arp 
in hia hand, and dressed like a minstrel, (N) 
Anlaff,t king of the Danes, wont among the 
Saxon tents ; and, taking his stand near the 
king’s pavilion, began to play, and was im- 
mediately admitted. There he entertained 
Athelstan and hia lords with his singing and 
his music, and was at length dismissed with 
an honourable reward, though his songs must 
have discovered him to liavo been a Done. (0) 
Athelstan was saved from tho oonaequonees of 
this stratagem by a soldier, who had observed 
Aulafi'bury the money which had boon given 
him, either from some soruplo of honour, or 
motive of superstition. This oeoasioned a 
discovery. 

Now if tlie Saxons had not been aooua- 
tomed to have minstrels of their own, Alfred’s 
assuming so new and unusual n oliaraotor 
would have excited suspioions among tho 
Danes. On the other hand, if it had not 
been customary with the Saxons to show 
favour and respect to the Danish Scalds, 
Aulaff would not have ventured himself 
among them, espeoially on the eve of a bat- 
tle. (P) From the uniform procedure then 
of both these kings, we may fairly conclude 
that the same mode of entertainment pre- 
vailed among both people, and that die min- 
strel was a privileged oharactor with each. 

But, if those facts had never existed, it can 
be proved from undoubted records, that the 
minstrel was a regular and stated officer in 
the court of our Anglo-Saxon kings: for in 
D.iimiesday Book, Joculaior Eegxs, the King’s 
Minstrel, is expressly mentioned in Glouces- 
tershire ; in which county it should seem that 


* Anno 938, Vid. Rnpin, &c. 

f 5^0 I think the niirae shonld be printed, rather than 
AnlatT the more uaunl form (the same traces of the letters 
ftxpres-^ both names in MPO, AiilaJT heiag eTidently the 
genuine modern Tinme OlafP, or Olave, Lnt. Olana. In tho 
old romance of “ TIoru-Cliilde” (fee vol. iii. p xxxili.), tho 
of the king hia father is Allof, which is ovidently 
Olliif, a'ith the vowels only transposed. 


ho had linuls aasignod him for his mainton- 
anco. (Q) 

in. We have now hrnuglit tho inquiry 
down to tho Norman Oonquoat; and as the 
Normans had been a late colony from Norway 
and Denmark, whore tlio kScahls had arrived 
to tho highest piteli of credit heforo Hollo's 
expedition into Franco, wo cannot doulit but 
this adventurer, like the ollior northern 
princes, had many of those men in hia train, 
who settled with him in his new duchy of 
Normandy, and loft boliind thorn successors 
in their art: so that, when his dcsoonclant, 
William tho Bastard, invaded tins kingdom 
in tho following century,* tlmt mode of enter- 
tainment could not but he still familiar with 
the Normans. And that this is not mere 
conjecture will appear from a remarkable 
fact, which shows that iho arts of poetry and 
song wore still as roputablo among tho Nor- 
mans in Frauoo, as limy had boon among 
their ancoslora in tho North ; and that tho 
profession of Minslrol, liltii lliat of Soald, 
was still aspired to hy the most gallant sol- 
diers. In William’s army was a valiant war- 
rior, named 'I’lvillei'er, who was distinguisliod 
no less for tho minslrol arls,(H) than for his 
cotivago and intrepidily. ’.I’hla man asked 
leave of his oommiuulov to begin the onset, 
and obtained it. lie accordingly advanced 
before tho army, and with a loud voioo ani- 
mated his comitrymon with songs in praise 
of Charlemagne and Boland, and other heroes 
of Franco ; then rushing among tho Ihiokcst 
of the English, and valiantly fighting, lost 
his life. 

Indeed tho Normans were so early distin- 
guished for their minstrol talents, that an 
eminent French writer (S) makes no scruple 
to refer to them tlio origin of all modern 
poetry, and shows that they were oelehrntod 
for their songs near a century before the 
Troubadours of PrOvence, who are supposed 
to have led the way to the poets of Italy, 
France, and Spain. f 

We see then tlmt the Norman conquest 
was rather likely to favour the establishment 
of the minstrel profession in this kingdom, 

* Hollo wns iDTostod In his noiv duchy of Norronndy, 
A.t). 912. Wllllaui luvadod England, A.l). 1009. 

t Vid, “Hist, dca Trouhndours, 3 tora.” puasim; at vid, 
“ EaW iHiua on Cohtos dn XIT. ot du XlII. Sloolo, tradnils, 
&c., avoc dos Notes hialoriquos ot orltlqnos, Ac., par ik. Lfl 
Grand. Paris, 1781,” 6 tom. 12mo. 
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than, to Bupproaa it ; and althougli tho favour 
of tlie Norman conquerors would bo probaldy 
confined to sucli of thoir own countrymen as 
oxocllcd in the minstrel arts ; and in the first 
ages after the conquest no other songs would 
be listened to by the great nobility, bnt such 
as wore oompoaod in thoir ovrn Norman 
French : yet as the great mass of the original 
inhabitants W'ore not extirpated,- those could 
only understand their own native gloeiucn or 
minstrels ; who must still bo allowed to exist, 
unless it can be proved that they were all 
proscribed and massacred, as it is said the 
Welsh bards were afterwards by the severe 
policy of King Edward I. But this we know 
was not the case; and even the cruel attempts 
of that monarch, as we shall sec below, proved 
ineffeotual. (S 2) 

The honours shown to tho Norman or 
French minstrels, by our princes and great 
barons, would naturally have been imitated 
by thoir English vassals and tenants, oven 
if no favour or distinction had over boon 
liQwn hero to tho same order of men in tho 
Anglo-Saxon and Danisli roigus, So that wo 
cannot doubt hut tiio English harper and 
songster would, at least in a subordinate de- 
gree, enjoy tho same kind of honours, and ho 
received witli similar rospoot among tlio infe- 
rior Bngllsii gentry and populace. I must ho 
allowed therefore to oonsidor thorn as belong- 
ing to tho same community, as subordinalo 
members at least of the same college; and 
therefore, in gleaning the scanty materials for 
this slight history, I shall collect whatever 
incidents I can find relating to mlnatrols and 
their art, and arrange them, as they occur in 
our own annals, without distinction; as it 
will not always be easy to ascertain, from tho 
slight mention of them hy our regular histo- 
rians, whether the artists were Norman or 
English. For it need not be remarked that 
subjects of this trivial nature are but inci- 
dentally mentioned by our ancient annalists, 
and were fastidiously rejected by other grave 
and serious writers ; so that, unless they were 
accidentally connected with such events as 
became recorded In history, they would pass 
unnoticed through the lapse of ages, and be 
as unknown to posterity as other topics re- 
lating to the private life and amusements of 
the greatest nations. 

On this account it can hardly ho expected 
that we should he able to produce regular and 
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unbroken annals of the minstrol art and its 
professors, or have sufficient information 
whether every minstrol or harper composed 
himself, or only repeated, tho songs ho 
chanted. Some probably did the one, and 
some the otlior : and it would have been won- 
derful indeed if men whoso peculiar profes- 
sion it was, and who devoted thoir time and 
talents to entertain tlieir lienrcrs with poetical 
compositions, were peculiarly deprived of all 
poetical genius themselves, and had boon 
under a physical incapacity of composing 
those common popular rhymes which wore the 
usual subjects of their reoitat^n. Whoever 
examines any considerable quantity of these, 
finds them in style and colouring as different 
from the elaborate production of the seden- 
tary composer at his desk or in his cell, as 
the rambling harper or minstrel was remote 
in his modes of life and habits of thinking 
from tho retired scholar or the solitary 
monk. (T) 

It is well known that on tho Continent, 
whoneo our Norman nobles came, tho Bard 
who composed, the Harper who played and 
sang, and oven the Danoor and tho Mimic, 
were all considered as of one community, and 
were ovon all included under tho common 
name of Minstrels.* I must therefore ho 
allowed tho same application of tho term 
hero, without being oxpeotod to prove that 
every singer oomposod, or every composer 
chanted, his own song ; much less that every 
one excelled in all the arts whioh were ooca- 
sionally exercised by some or other of this 
fraternity. 

IV. After the Norman Conquest, the first 
occurrence which I have met with relating 
to this order of men is the founding of a 
priory and hospital hy one of them : soil, the 
Priory and Hospital of St. Bartholomew, in 
Smithfiold, London, by Royer or Raherus the 
King’s Minstrel, in the third year of King 
Henry I., A. D. 1102. He was the first prior 
of his own establishment, and presided over 
it to the time of his death. (T 2) 

In the feign of King Henry IL, we have 
upon record the name of Galfrid or Jeffrey, 
a harper, who in 1180 received a oorrody or 
annuity from the abbey of Hide near Win- 
chester; and, as in the early times every 


♦ Seo note (B) and vfA a). 
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liavpov -was cxpootod to aing, wo cannot tionht 
but this reward waa given tn lihn for Jiia 
jmisio and Ida songs j wliieli, if tlioy wore for 
the solnoo of the monlta iAorc, wo may coii' 
elude would bo in tho Engliali languago. (IT) 
ITiidor ilia romantic son, King Eiohiml I., 
the Minstrel profossion aooma to liavo ac- 
quired additional splendour. Ricliard, wlio 
WM the great hero of chivalry, was also tho 
distinguished patron of Poata and Minetrols. 
PIo was himself of their number, and some 
of hia poems are still extant They were 
no less patronized by his favourites and chief 
officers, llis Chancellor, William Bishop of 
Ely, is expressly mentioned to have invited 
Singers and Minstrels from Eranoe, whom ho 
loaded with reward ; and they in return oole- 
brated him as the most aooomplished person 
in the world. (U 2) This high distinction and 
regard, althovigh confined perhaps in the first 
instance to Poets and Songsters of tho French j 
nation, must have had a tendency to do honour 
to poetry and song among all his subjools, 
and to onoourago the oultivation of Ihoso 
arts among tho natives ; as tho indulgent 
favovrr shown by tho monavob, or his groat 
oonrtiers, to the Ptovenqal 'I'i'oubadavr, or 
Norman Bymour, would naturally ho imitated 
by their inferior vassals to the English Qlco- 
man or Minstrel. At more than a oontuvy 
after the conquest, the national distinctions 
must have begun to decline, and both tho 
Norman and English languages would bo 
hoard in the housos of tho great; (U 3) so 
that probably about this eera, or soon, after, 
we are to date that remarkable interoommu- 
nity and exchange of each other's composi- 
tions, which we discover to have taken place 
at some early period between the Pveneli arid 
English Minstrels ; the same set of phrases, 
the same species of characters, incidents, and 
adventures, and often the same identical 
stories, being found in tho old metrical ro- 
mances of both nations, (V) 

The distinguished service whioh Richard 
received from one of his own minstrels, in 
rescuing him from his cruel and tedious cap- 
tivity, is a remarkable fact, whioh ought to 

♦See a palhetlq song of hla In Mr, Walpole's Oatalogno 
of Eoyal Auffiors, Tol i p. 5 Tho mte w 111 flna a trails, 
litlon of It Into modorn Pronch, in Blot. LI tarairo Sea Trott- 
IWcUmts, 1774, 8 tom 12mo. Seo vol 1. p. 68, -whoro oomo 
nioro of Blohatd's poetry Is translated, In Dr. Burney’s 
Hist of Mnslc, yol. li, p 238, Is a poatloal yorsioa of it In 
English. 


bo room'ili'd for llio luiiumr of poets and thoh 
art. TIiIm fnot I hIuiU reliilo in llio follmving 
words of all luu'ient niilori* 

“Tim Euglislinien neui iiiovo limn a whale 
yearn wUhoiit Imaring any tyilings of thoir 
king, or in wimt plaeo lio was kept priHoaor. 
lie had trained up in Ids eourt a llimov or 
Minatrill, t" railed llloiidell do Nesle: wlm (so 
salth tho nmmiBfript of old Poe.Hies.J ami an 
auncioiit inaiiiiscriptFroneh Olironielo) being 
so long without tho sight of his lord, Ids life 
seemed avearisoino to him, and he bocamo 
confonndod with molanelmlly. Knowno it 
was, that he oiimo bmiko from tho Holy Land; 
but none e,oukl tell in what countrey ho ar- 
rived. Whoveupcin this Blundol, resolving to 
make search for him in many countries, but 
ho rvould hoavo some newes of him ; after 
oxponoe of divers dayoa in traviiile, ho oamo 
to a towiir§ (by good hap) neoro to tho oastoll 
whoro his miiistor ICing Iliohavd was kept. 
Of bis host lio dumandud to whom tho oastoU 
apportained, and tho host told him that it 
bolongod to tho Duke of dhtmlria. Thou he 
onquirod wliolhor Ihoro tvoro any piTHOiiore 
tlioroiu dutaiiicd or no i for iilwayoH ho made 
such aocrot qurstioiihigH wliorosouvovlio oamo. 
And tho hosto gave answer, Ihoro •was ono 
onoly pvisonor, but ho know not what ho 
was, and yot ho had bin dolaiuod thoro mora 
than tho spaoo of a yoaro. Whou Blondel 
hoard this, ho wrought sueli inuanus, that ho 

• Honfl. Fftvhui’K Tlionlvo of Honour mitl Kn\Kht'boofl, 
tianal&Ud from tliQ Vroncli. IsOud. fah tutfl. ii p 40, 
An ulognut rolatlou of Lho pamo ovoufc tfrom ilio of 
PioMd. Fttiiobol’u Hcouoll, Ao) miiy lio Boon In “Mlscollft* 
nioa In pvoao ond \ojao, by Anna WlUtoa, Lond. ITOd,** 
ito. p, will oxtilU tlio mder’a fldmlmtlon to ba 

ioibrinod, tliftt mo«fc of Iho piocoB of that collootlon 'were 
coDiposod nndor tlio dlHOdvautatjo of a total doprlvatlou of 

slglil. 

t ITavino’s words nro, Jonglour appellfi Blondlaux de 
Nefilo.** PorJfl, 1020, 4ko , p, 1106, But ii’auolioi^ wlio lias 
glvon tlio Batne atovy, thus expiosacs It, " Or tto Jfoy oyn-nt 
nouril ua Monoatiol nppoU6 Dloudel ” &o., liv. 2, p 92. 
“Dos wiclona PoUtea Ho la howoter said to 

have boon anothor Blmd&lf not Blondd (oi* Jilondiaiix) de 
but tills nowayaffeots tho oicoumstancoa of the 

story. 

I This the Author cftlla Inanothor place, “An anclonfe 
HS, of old Poeales, written abont those yery tlmofl 
VTom this MS. Fayino gives a good account of the taking 
of Richard by the Duke of Austria, who sold him to the 
Emperor. As fbr tho MS. ohroniolo, lb 1 b ovideuUy tho 
fifimo that supplied Eauchot with this story. See hla 
“Reouoll do rOilgino do la Danguo ot Roasle Erau^Qlaa/ 
Ryme, ot Romaus,” &o , 1581 » 

§ Tilbahles.— “Rotrudl eum prweopit la TrlbalUat aduo 
catcere nullus ante dios ifltos oiivlt." Bat. Oliron. Of OCho 
of Austria: apudFaviu* 
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boonrao acquftiiiti'd will) ihoni of Iho uastcll, 
as Minati'ols (loo easily win auquaintniico any 
wliero : *■ but soo tho Icing ho could not, ncitliDr 
uudm'stiind Unit it wna ho. Ono day ho sat 
dii’ootly bofovo a window of tho castull wlujro 
King Rioliavd -was kept iii'isonDr, and began 
to sing a song in Feouch, wliiuh King Riohavd 
and Blondtsl had somo tinio emnpnscd to- 
gothcr. When King Iliclnird hoard tho song, 
ho know it was Blondol that sung it; and 
when Blondel paused at halfo of tho song, 
tlio king ‘ began the other half and completed 
it.’t Thus Blondol won knowledge of the 
king his maister, and returning liome into 
England, made the barons of the countrio 
acquainted where tho king was.” This hap- 
pened about the year 1193. 

The following old Provenqal linos are given 
as tho very original song 4 which I shall ao- 
sompany -with an imitation offered by Dr. 
Burney, ii. 237, 


nliONDHl,. 

Dmnnii. vostro boutaa your henuti/, lacbjfnlr, 

KIm Iwlliis fiUasofl Ninr eicios wltlmU ihlight; 

lils Iiols oils ivmni'tis Hid still ,w m!d an air 

Hla gtms I'oiM lioa tulllids X'li iiassiim nm nrnks 
Don bIou omiiroaoiuilH 3''i this I jiiHiiid sns 
Du vostra nino qiii mi lln. llVaVr alt arv shxuCd UU ine. 


Si lioi ti'op iiiTunflin 
Ju do vo« mm portrai 
Quo mnjor honoral 
Sol on votvn doinan 
Quo mutva dos Dairon 
Tot unii do VOS voli'ia 


incnAim. 

JYiini/miili xii]/ limrt can mimnii 
j^i /awntr she divide 
And sindfs on ail around 
Unwilling to decide; 

Hd lather hailed hear 
Thun lore loiih others share* 


The aoooss which Blondol so readily ob- 
tained in tho privileged character of a min- 
strel, is not the only instance upon record of 
the same nature. (Y 2) In this very reign of 
King Rioliavd I. the young heiress of D’Evc- 
reux, Earl of Salisbury, had been carried 


* “CommcMcnestrolsfl’aoooIntentlegoipmcnt,” ravino. 
Faucliut expresses it in Ibu f>amo manner. 

1 1 give tWa paaaago Gocrectod; as the English translator 
of FiiYino's book appeared here to have iniatalcou the ori- 
ginal: Soil. "Et quant Elondel eut dlt la moitio do la 
Chanaon, lo roy Kichaiil se prisL a dire I’autro moitio ot 
Facheva” Favine, p. 1100. Fuucliot has also expressed it 
In nearly the same words. Kocuell, p. 93. 

i In a littlo romance or novel, entitled, “La Tour Teno- 
brouaoa, ot les .Tours Lumlueux, Contes Angloisoa, accom- 
paguez d’hlatoriottea, et tirez d’une anclonno chroniquo 
composeo par Richard, aurnomme Coour do Lion, Roy 
d*Angleterro,” &o. Parin 1705, 12mo. — ^In the Profaco to 
this romance tho Editor has given another song of Blondel 
de Nesle, as also a copy of the song written by King Richard, 
and published by Mr. ‘Walpole, montiofiod nbovo, yet tho 
two lost are not in Provengal like the sonnet printed here; 
but in the old French, called Languciffc Homan. 


abroad and seorolod by her French relations 
iu Normaudy. To discover the place of her 
eoncoalracut, a kuiglit of tho Talbot fiimiiy 
spout two years in o.xploring that province, 
at Aral under the disguise of a pilgrim ; till 
having found whore she was conflnod, in 
order to gain admittanoo ho assumed the 
dress and character of a harper, and being a 
jocose person exceedingly sldlled in tlie 
“gosts of tho ancients so they called tho 
romances and stories which were tho delight 
of that ago ; he was gladly received into the 
family. Whence ho took an opportunity to 
carry off the young lady, whom ho presented 
to tho king ; and he bestowed her on his na- 
tural brother William Longespee (son of fair 
Rosamond), who heo.ame in her right Earl of 
Salisbury. (V 3) 

Tho next memorable event which I find in 
history reflects credit on tho English Min- 
strels: and this was tlioiv oontributing to tho 
rescue of ono of tho groat Earls of Chester 
when hosiogod by the Welsh. This happened 
ill Iho reign of King John, and is related to 
this offoet. 

“ lJugh, tho first Earl of Chester, in hU 
charter of iouiidation of St. Worhurg’s Abbey 
in that city, had granted suoh a privilege to 
tlioao who should oomo to Chester fair, that 
they sliould not then ho apprehended for llieft 
or any other misdemeanour, except tho oriino 
wove oommitted during the fair. This special 
protootiou oooasiouing ii multitude of loose 
people to resort to that fair, was afterwards 
of signal bonolit to ono of his successors. For 
Rnnulph, the last Earl of Chester, marching 
into Wales with a slender attendance, was 
constrained to retire to his castle of Rothelan, 
(or Rhuydland) to which thoWelsh forthwith 
laid siege. In this distress he sent lor help 
to the Lord de Looy, constable of Chester ; 
“Who, making use of the Minstrells of all 
sorts, then met at Chester fair ; by the allure- 
ment of their musiok, got together a vast 
number of such loose people as, by reason of 
tho before specified priviledge, were +Ii en in 
that city ; whom he forthwith sent under the 


♦Tho words of the oiiglual, viz., “ Oitbariaator boiao 
jocosus In GaBtis antiquorum vnlde poritus,” I conceive tc 
give th,o pTOcihe idea of tho ancient Minstrel. See note 
(VS). That Qcstawaa appropriated to romantic skorios, 
see note (I) Part IV (1). 

f See Bugdalo, Bar. i. 42, lOl, who places it after 13 Tobn, 
A. D. 1212, Boe also Plot's Staffordsh. Camden’s Britann, 
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oomluot of Dutton (liis stowavd), a gallant 
youtli, -who was also his son-in-law. The 
Welsh, nlanned at the approach of tliia rnhhlo, 
suppijslng them to be a regular body of 
arinod and diLSoipIined veterans, instantly 
raised the siege and retired.” 

Eorthis good service, llanulph is said to 
have granted to De Laoy, by charter, tho pa- 
tronage and authority over tho hllnslrels ami 
the loose and inferior people : who, retaining 
to himself that of the lower artiiicera, con- 
ferred on Dutton the jurisdiction of the Min- 
strels and Harlots;^ and under the descend- 
ants of this family the Minstrels enjoyed 
certain privileges, and protection for many 
ages. Eur even so late as the reign of Elisa- 
beth, when this profession had fallen into 
such dlaorodit that it -was considered in law as 
a nnlaance, the Minstrels under the jurisdic- 
tion of the family of Dutlon, are oxpreissly 
excepted out of all acta of parliament made 
for their suppression ; and have continued to 
be so excepted ever ai'nfio.(W) 

The ceremonies attending tho exorcise of 
this juriadiotion are thus dosoribod by Dug- 
dale, f as handed down to his timo, viz. s 
“ Tluif at midsuinmor fair there, all tho Min- 
strels of that country resorting to Chester do 
attend the heir of Dutton, from his lodging 
to St. John’s Church (ho being then accom- 
panied by many gentlemen of the eountroy), 
one of ‘ the Minstrels’ walking before him in 
a surcoat of his arms depicted on tatfata ; the 
rest of his fellows proceeding (two and two) 
and playing on their several sorts of musical 
instruments. And after divine service ndodo, 
give the like attendance on him hack to his 
lodging; where a court being kept hy his 
[Mr. Dutton’s] steward, and all the Minstrels 
formally called, certain orders and laws are 
usually made for the better government of 
that society, with penalties on those who 
transgress.” 

In the same reign of King John we have a 
remarkable instance of a Minstrel, who to 
his other talents superadded the character 
of soothsayer, end by his skill in drugs and 
medicated potions was able to rescue a knight 
from imprisonment. 'This occurs in Leland’s 
Narrative of tho Gestes of Guarine (or W ar- 
ren) and his sons, which he ” e-xcerptid owte 

• Sett tho ancluut rooori tn Blount’s Iw Blolionar)' (Art, 
Mlnstrol). 

Bur, 1. p. 101, 


of an old Englisch hoko yu rynu',”’*' and is 
as iidlows : 

Whitingtnn Castlo in fllu'ojishiro, whirlt 
togollior with tho (’ohoiross of tho original 
proprietor had buou ivon in a .solomn Ini'ua 
inont by tho ancohtor of tlio Guariuns,]- had 
in tho reign of King John boon soi/.od liy the 
Prince of Wales, and wns afterwards pns 
sessed by 'Movioo, a rolainov of Unit prinoo, 
to whom the Iring, out of batrod to tlio true 
heir Enloo Guarine (with whom bo bad for 
mcrly bad a quarrol at chess),]; not only oon- 
■firmod tho possession, but also made him 
governor of tho marobos, of wbicli Puloo 
himself had the custody in tlio timo of King 
Richard. 'I’ho Guarinos dem.iudod justice 
of the king, but obtaining no gracious an- 
swer, ronouucod their allegiance and fled into 
Bretagne. Ileiurning into England aftoj 
various coiilliet.s, “ Euleo rosortid to ono John 
of llaurapayno, a i^ullisaycr and Jooulnr and 
Minatrollo, and niailo liym his sjiy to Morico 
at Whitington,” Tlio privileges of tills olio- 
raotor wo have alroiuly Miieii, and John so 
well availial himseir of them, that in oouso- 
quonoo of the iiilolligoiKio wliieli ho doubtless 
proourod, "Fiilco and his brotlirono hvido 
waito for Morioo, as ho wont toward Salos- 
byri, and Paloo Llior wouudid liym : and 
Braoy,” a knight who was tlioiv friond and 
assistant, " cut of Morico[’H| liodde," 'This 
Sir Bracy being in a aiitisequont roneountor 
sore wounded, was token and brougiit to 
King John: from whoso vongoancO ho was 
however rosouod by this notable Minstrel ; 
for “ John Rampayno foundo tho meiinos to 
cast them, that kepte Braoy, into a doadely 
slope ; and so ho and Braoy cam to Fulco to 
Whitington," wliioli on the death of Morico 
had been restored to him by the Prince of 
Wales. As no further mention occurs of the 
Minstrel, I miglic here eonolude this narra- 
tive; but I shall just add that Fulco was 

* Leland’s Collectaneai vol. i. pogos 261, 206, 267. 

t Thlfl old ftudal cuatom of marrying an lieirosB to the 
kniglifc who should vanciulsh nil his opponents in eoloinn 
conttist, &e., appears to he burlesqued in the Turnmneni 
of Totenham, as Js well obsovved by the learned author of 
Bemarka, Ac., in Qeot, Mag. Ibr July, 1704, p. 6iy, 

J John, aun to King Henry, and ITuIpo folio at vavlanoe 
at Chester (r Clu^sseJ; and John brake Fulco [’s] bed with 
the cheat bordo ; and tbon Fulco gave him such a blow, tlmi 
he had almost klllid hym.” (bol. Coll, 1. p. 264,) A curious 
piaturo of courtly manners in that ago I NotwithsUncling 
tliia frayi we read i£ the hext paragraph, that Iting Henry 
dubhid Fulco and 8 of his brethorno Knightus at TrV'lo- 
Chester.’* Ibid. 
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obliged lu Hub into Yramio, wboro, aKamiimg 

the mime of Siv Awiuo, ho diatiuguiahod him- 
Bolf in justs and touvnameutfi ; and, artiii- va- 
rious roniantio adventures by sea and laud; 
having in the true style (if uhivalry rescuod 
“ cevtiiyno liidi<!3 owt of prison ho finally 
obtained Iho king’s pardon, and the quiet 
possession of AVhitington Castle, 

In the reign of King Henry HI., wa have 
mention of Master Kieard the King’s Harper, 
to whom in his thirty-sixth year (1252) that 
monarch gave not only forty slulliiigs and a 
pipe of wine, but also a pipe of wino to Bea- 
trice. his wife.* 'L'ho title of Jfaffister, or Mas- 
ter, given to this Minstrel deserves notice, 
and shows his respectable situation. 

V. The Harper, or Minstrel, was so neces- 
sary an attendant on a royal porsoinigo, that 
Prince Edward (afterwards King Edward I.), 
in his crusade to tho Holy Land, in 1271, was 
not without his Harper : who must have 
bean ofrudally very near his person ; as wo 
are told by a contemporary historian,t that, 
in tho attempt to assassinate that heroio 
priiiOQ, when ho had wraaisd tho poisoned 
knife out of the Sarazeii’a hand, and killed 
him with his own weapon ; tho attendants, 
who liad stood apart w'hilo he was wliispor- 
ing to their master, lioaring tho struggle, ran 
to his assistance, and ono of tlieni, to wit his 
Harper, soiislng a tripod or trestle, struck the 
assassin on tlio head and beat out his hrains.t 
And though tho prince blamed him for strik- 
ing tlic man after ho was dead, yet his near 
access shows tho respoctablo situation of this 
officer ; and his affectionate zeal should have 
induced Edward to entreat his hrothron tlie 
Welalv Bards afterwards with more lenity. 

Whatever wms the extent of this groat 


* Burney’s Hi.sf;. ii. p. 366.— Hot. Pip. An. 30 If. IJJ. 
“Et in uuo doiiovlnl empto & ditto MngUtro Itlrnnlo 
Clthftriatio xl. sol. ixjr. br. Beg. Et in uuo dolio 
smpto & (Into Bentrifi nxorl ojusdom lUeardL” 

■j’ 'Walter Ilommingfcird (vlxlt temp, Edw. I.), in Chronie. 
cap. 36, iutcc T. Ilibt. Ang, Scriptorcfi, vol. li. Oxon. 1087, 
fol. pag. 591. 

$ ” Acourrentca nd famo JlitiisM ejua.qui a longe stoteriint, 
Invenerunt aura [sell. NnntlumJ in terra mortuttm, 
upprehendit unus eorum tripodoin, scilicet OiViar&la fuus^ 
& porcusait ouin in capite, ot effundttrorobTum ojus, Jncro- 
pavUquo oum Edwardua quod hominom martuum percus> 
sleset.^ Ibid. Tlieso Miniatrl mufit have been upon n 
very CouOdeiitial footing, as it appears above in the gnme 
chaptop, that they hud been made acqunjrrted with the 
routenta of the letters which the appassiu had dollvored to 
the prince from hia mastiT. 


momu'idi’s severity towards tlio professors td' 
nnndo and of song in Wales; whether the 
oxeeuting by martial law such of them as 
loll into his hands was only during tho heat 
(d‘ coullict, or was continued afterwards wltli 
more systematio rigour;* yet in his (jwn 
court tho Minstrels appear to have been 
highly favoured : for wlmn, In 130G, ho eua- 
ferred iho order of knighthood on his sun and 
many others of tho young nobility, a multi- 
tude of Minstrels were introdueod to invitcj 
and induce tho new knights to make some 
military vo(V.(X) And 

Under the succeecllng reign of King Ed- 
ward II., such extensive privileges wore 
claimed by those men, and by dissolute per- 
sons assuming their character, that it became 
a matter of public grievance, and was obliged 
to be reformed by an express regulation in 
A. 1 ). 1310. (Y) Notwithstanding which, an 
incident i.s rociordod in tho ensuing year, 
wdiioh show! that Minstrels still retained tlie 
liberty of entering at will into tho royal ro- 
presouee, and had something pccailiiirly splen- 
did in tlioir dress. It is thus rolnt(id liy 
Stow.(Z) 

“ In the year 1310, Edward the vSeooncl did 
solemnixo Ids foa.st of I’ontocost at Westmin- 
ster, in tho groat hall ; ((dierft sitting royally 
at tho table with his poor.H abont him, there 
entered a woman adorned like a Minstrel, 
sitting on a groat horse trapped, as Minslrois 
then used; wlio rode rcmn(l about the t,al)h', 
shewing pastime ; and at length came up to 
tho king’s table, and laid before him a letter, 
and forthwith turning her horse saluted 

ovory one and departed.-” Tho subject of 

this loiter was a remonstrance to tho king on 
the favours heaped by him on hia minions, 
to tho neglect of his knights and faithful ser- 
vants. 

The privileged character of a Minstrel was 
employed on this occa.sion, as sure of gaining 
an easy admittance ; and a female tho rather 
deputed to aa.sume it, that, in case of detec- 
tion, her sex might disarm the king’s resent- 
ment. 'This is offered on a supposition that 
she was not a real minstrel ; for there should 
seem to have been women of this profes- 
sion (A a), as well as of the other sex ; and no 

See Gray's Odo; ami tho Hist, of the Gwedir Eamlly in 
“MlflceUanios by the Hon, Dainee Barringtoo,’* 1781, 4to., 
p, aS6; who In the laws, of this inonarch could find 
no Instances of severity ngainst the TTclBb. See his ohsorviy- 
tjlonB op tho Statutes, 4;to. 4th edit. p. 868. 
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lomplishment is so constantly attviLuted to 
sales, by ouv ancient barda, as tlioir sing- 
; to, and playing on, the havp.(A a 2) 

In the fourth year of King lliohard II., 
hnof Gaunt erected atTutbury in StafFord- 
ire, a court of Minstrels, similar to that 
nually kept at Cheater, and 'o’hich, like a 
urt-leet or court baron, had a legal jnris' 
ction, "with full power to receive suit and 
r vice from the men of this profession -within 
re neighbouring counties, to enact laws, and 
otennine their controversies ; and to appre- 
end and arrest such of them as should refuse 
1 appear at the said court annually held on 
le 16th of August, For this they had a 
barter, by -wbioh they were empowered to 
ppoint a King of the Minstrels with four 
fficers to preside Over theni.(T? b) Those 
vere every year elected with great ceremony ; 
ho ■\vholoform of whioh, as obaarved in 1C80, 

.s desorlbod by Dr. Plot:* in whose time, 
lowevar, tlioy appear to have lost tlicir sing- 
ing talents, and to have confined all their 
skill to “wind and string inu3io."t 

The Minstrels seem to have been in many 
respects upon the same footing as the her- 
alds : and the King of the Minstrels, like the 
king at arms, was both here aud on the Con- 
tinent an usual officer in the courts of princes. 
Thus wo have in the reign of King Edward 
I. mention of a King Robert and others. And 
in 10 Edward II. is a grant to MElliam de 
Morleo, “ the King’s Minstrel, styled Roy de 
Nori}i’‘X of house.s which had belonged to 
another king, John le Biitaler.(B b 2) Ry- 
mer hath also printed a license granted by 
King Riubarcl II. in 1387, to John Caumz. 
the King of his Minstrels, to pass the seas, 
recommending him to the protection and 
kind treatment of all his subjects and allies.^ 

In the subseqnent reign of King Henry 
IV. we moot with no particulars relating to 
the Minstrels in England, but we -find in the 
Statute Book a severe law pa5.sed against 

of atfllTordsbirej ch. 10, ^ 09-70, p. 433 et feqri., of 
wliicli PQu Extractfi in Sir J. Tlawklua’s Ilisfc, of TMueic, toI. 
il. p. 64; and Dr. Burnoy's Hist, vol, ii. p. 360 et seqq. 

B. Tlie barbnrous diversion of l)ull-mnntng was no 
part of the original Institution. &c., as Is fully proved "by 
the Rev. Dr. Pegge, in Arch^eolngia, vol, ii. no. xtii. p. 88, 

f See the charge given by tha Steward, at the timo of tlie 
eleclionj In Plot’s Hist, ubi supra; and in ITawfelns, p. 07. 
Burney, p. 3C3-4. 

J So among tho IlyraldsiVon'ay was anciently styled 
tPArpif’J! de North, (Anstia, il. 300.) And the Kings at 
irmes In goncral were orlgiiuilly called Meges Remldorim 
Obld. p- 302), as theso were Ninsirallorum. 

? Ilvmer’B Foedara, tom. vli. p. C53. 


their brethren the Welsh Barda ; whinn our 
ancestors could not distinguish from their 
own Rimoiirs Miimiralx; Ibr by these names 
they doseribc thein.(B h 3) This net plainly 
shows, that far from being e.vtlrjiated by the 
rigorous policy of King Edward L, this or- 
der of men were still able to alarm tho Eng- 
lish govorniuont, which attributed to them 
“ many diseases and mischiefs in W ales,” and 
prohibited their meetings and contributions. 
When his hcroie son King Henry V. ivas 
preparing his great voyage for Frnnoe, in 

1415, an express order was given for his Min- 
strels, fifteen in number, to attend him 
and eighteen are afterwards mentioned, to 
each of whom he allowed xil, d. n day, when 
that sum must have been of more than ten 
times the value it is at presont.f Yet -udien 
he entered London in triumph after the battle 
of Agincourt, ho, from a principle of humi- 
lity, slighted tho pageants and versos which 
were prepared to hail his return; and, ns wo 
are told by Ilolingsbod,;]; would not suffer 
“ any dities to bo made and song by Min- 
strels, of his glox’ious viotorio; for that bo 
w'ould whollio hivvQ tho prai.so and lliaiiko.s 
altogether given to Gocl."(B b 4) But tliis 
did nut proceed from any disregard for tlio 
professors of music or of song ; for at the 
fonst of Pentecost, which ho celebrated in 

1416, having the Emperor and the Duke of 
Holland for his guests, ho ordered rich gowns 
for sixteen of his Minstrels, of which tho par- 
ticulars are preserved by Rymer.§ And 
having before his death orally granted an 
annuity of one hundred shUlings to each of his 
Minstrels, the grant was confirmed in tho fir.st 
year of his son King Henry VI., A. D, 1423, 
and payment ordered out of tlie Exohequer, |1 


* Itjmur, ix. 265, -f Itia. p. 200. 

4 See his Ohronicle, au-b anno 1416, p. 1170. He also 
gives this other instance of the king’s great nioSesfcy, “ that 
he woulU not sufTer hia helmet to be carrJeil x-ilh him, and 
shewed to tho people, that they might hcllold the dintes 
and cuttes whidie appeared in the porno, of such hlowes and 
atrlpea as hce received the daye of tho hattell.” Ibid. Vid. 
T. de Eimham, e. 29, p. 72. 

Tho prohibition against vain and secular songs wonid 
probably not includo that insorted in Series tho Second 
Book I. No. V., which would ha considered ns a hymn. 
The original notes engraven on a plate at tho end of tho 
voJ. may be scan I'educod and set to score in Mr. Stafford 
Smith’s ” Colleolion of Engii.sh Songs for three and four 
Voices,” and in Dr. Buruoy’a Hist, of Music, ii. p. 3S4. 

8 Tom. ix. 336. 

filtymer, tom, x. 287. They are montlonad hy name, 
being ten in number: one of them -was named Thomas 
Chatterton. 
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Tlio unfortunato reiga of King Ilonrj' VI. 
alTovila no oconvrouces rusiicoting out subjoct ; 
but in bis 34tb year, A. D. 1450, we have in 
Rymcr*' a cuminiasiou for impressing boys or 
youllis, to supply vaoanoioa by death among 
the King’s Minstrels ; in which it is expressly 
directed that lliey shall bo elegant in their 
limbs, ns well as instructed in the Minstrel 
art, wherever they can be found, for the bo- 
koo of his majesty. 

In tho following reign, King Edward IV. 
(in his 9tli year, 1469), upon a complaint 
that certain rude huabandmeu and artificers 
of various trades had assumed the title .and 
livery of the King’s Minstrels, and under that 
colour and pretence had collected money in 
diverse parts of the hingdoni, and committed 
other disorders, tho king grants to Walter 
Ilaliday, Marshal, and to seven others his 
own Minstrels whom he names, a ohartcr,j- 
by wliioh he creates, or rather restores, a fra- 
tornity or porpotual gild (such as, ho under- 
stands, tho brolhurs and sisters of tho frator- 
nity of Minstrels had in times past), to ho go- 
vei'nod by a Marshall appointed for life, and 
by two Wardens to bo olioson annually ; who 
are empowered to admit liratUors and sisters 
into the said gild, and are antliorizod to extv- 
mine tho protonsions of all suoh as affected 
to oxeroiso tho Minstrel profession ; and to 
regulate, govern, and punkhtliom throughout 
the realm (those of Chester excepted). This 
seems to have some roaomblanoo to the Earl 
Marshal’s court among the heralds, and is ano- 
ther proof of the groat affinity and resem- 
blance which the Minstrels bore to the mem- 
hors of the College of Arms. 

It is remarkable that Walter Ilaliday, 
whose name occurs as marshal in the forego- 
ing charter, had been retained in the service 
of the two proeeding monarchs. King Henry 
V.J and Vr.g Nor is this tho first time he 
is mentioned as Marshal of tho King’s Min- 
strels, for in file third year of this reign 
1404, he had a grant from King Edward of 
10 marks per annum during life, directed to 
him with that title. |1 


* Tom, xl. S76. 

■f See it in Rymer, tom. xi. 642, and in Sir J. HtvTrWns, 
toI. iv. p. 800. Note. The aboTo Chtirter Ib recited in 
letteis patent of King Charles I., 15 July (11 Anno Regni), 
hr a Corporation of Muaioians, &c., in ■Westminster, wblch 
Tiay he scon ibid. 

J Rymor, ix. 2B6, g Ibid, xi, 376. H Ibid. xi. 612. 


But besides their Marshal, wo have also in 
this roigu mention of a Sergeant of tlio Min- 
strels, wlio upon a particular occasion was 
able to do his royal master a singular service, 
whci'ein his confidential situation and ready 
access to the king at all hours is very appa- 
rent; for “ ns ho [King Edward IV.] was in 
the nortli contray in the monneth of Septem- 
bre, ns ho lay in ins beddc, one namid Alex- 
ander Garlilo, that was Sariaunt of the Myn- 
strellis, cam to him in grete hast, and baddo 
hym aryse for he haddo enemyes onmmyng 
for to take him, the which were within vi. or 
vii. mylis, of the which tydingos the king 
gretely marveylid,” &o.* This happened in 
tlic same year, 1400, wherein the king granted 
or confirmed the charter for the fraternity or 
gild above mentioned ; yet this Alexander 
Oarlile is not one of tho eight Minstrels to 
whom that ohartor is directed .f 

Tho same cliartor was ronowed liy King 
Ilonry IHII. in 1520, to John Gilman, his 
then marshal, and to soveii others his Min- 
strels ;J and on tlio death of Gilman, ho 
granted in 1529, tliis offiuo of Maralial of ids 
Minstrels to Hugh Wodoliouso,? whom 1 
take to havo borne tlio oiEoo of his sorjoant 
over tliom.ll 

VI. In all tho estahliBlmients of royal and 
noble honscliolds, wo find an ample provi- 
sion made for tho Minstrels ; and their situa- 
tion to have boon hoili hononrablo and lucra- 
tive. In proof of tliis it is sufficient to refer 
to tho household hook of tlie Earl of Nortli- 
umhorland, A. D. 1512. (Go) Andtherewards 
they received so frequently recur in ancient 
writers that it is minocessary to crowd the 
page with them hero.(G o 2) 

The name of Minstrel seems however to 


* Iloro uDfortunately ends a curloua fragment (an, 0 R. 
IV.), ad oalcom Sprotti Chi’on. Ed. Ilearna, Oxon. 1710, Syo. 
Vld. T. Warton’s llisfc. ii, p. 134 Note (c). 
f Rymor, xi, 642. 
i Ibid. xiii. 705. 
gRymer, tom. xiv. 2, 93. 

II So I am inclined to ■understand the term Serviens 
noster Hu^o in the original grant. (See Rymer 

ubl supra.) It is needless to obearvo that jSsrtJf ens expressed 
a sei’jeunt as well as a aprvant. If this interpretation of 
bo allowed, it will account for hifl placing Wode* 
house at the head of his gild, although he had not been 
one of tho eight minstrels who had had the general direc- 
tion. The Saijeant of his Minstiols, we may presume, was 
next in dilSuilfy to the Marsha), although he had no share 
in tho government of tho gtld. • 
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have heon gradmilly appropriated to tho niu- 
siuian only, ospeoially in Iho flfteontlii and eix- 
toonth centuvioa, yet wo oeeaaionftlly incut 
■v^'ith applioationa of tho term in its move en- 
larged moaning, as including tho Singer, if not 
the composer, of lieroio or popular rhymes.''*' 

In tho time of King Henry VIII., -wo find 
it to ha'vB heen a common entortamment to 
hear verses recited, or moral apoeehes learned 
for that purpose by a sat of mon -who got 
their livelihood by repeating them, and who 
intruded without ceremony into all compa- 
nies ; not only in taverns, hut in the houses 
of the nobility themselves. This we learn 
from Erasmus, whose argument led him only 
to describe a species of these men who did 
not sing their compositions ; but tho others 
that did, enjoyed, without doubt, the same" 
privileges. {D d) 

For even long after, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, it was usual " in places of assem- 
bly” for the company to bo “ desirous to hearo 
of old adventures and valiauuoes of noble 
knights in times past, oo those of King Ar- 
thur, and hia knights of the round table. Sir 
Bevys of Southampton, Guy of Warwioke, and 
others like” in “ short and long niootros, and 
bybreaohos or divisions, [.so. Fitsf] tobemoro 
oommodiously sung to tho harpe,” as tho 
reader may be informed by a courtly writer, 
in 1589.t Who himself had “written for 
pleasure a little brlefe romance or historical! 
ditty ..... of the Isis of Groat Bidtaine,” in 
order to contribute to such entertainment. 
And ho subjoins this caution: “ Such as have 
not premonition hereof,” (viz. that his poem 
•was written in short metro, &o., to he sung 
to the harp la such places of assembly,) “ and 
consideration of the causes alledged, would 
poradvanture reprove and disgrace every ro- 
mance, or short historical! ditty, for that they 
he not written in long maetera or versos Alex- 
andrins,” which constituted the prevailing 
versification among the poets of that age, and 
which po one now can endure to read. 

And that the recital of such romances sung 
to the harp was at that tune the delight of 
the common people, we are told by the same 
writer, J who mentions that “common rimers” 


• See beloTT, and note (G g). 
f See vol. ii. page 174, 

J Tuttanham in his « Aite ot EngliBh Pooslo,” 15B8, 4to. 
p, S3, 

g P.uttenham, &c., p. 09. 


were fond {if ii.siiig pinion lit Hhort iliHtaoem, 

“ in .small and po|iuhir nui.siokoa .song liy lhi\«B 
Ciintabiincpii” [iho said eimmimi rimer, s] 
“upon lionoUi'H and hnrrohs heads," do,, “or 
olse by blind Harpers or snob like Tuvonie 
Minstrels that give a fit of mirth for a grout; 
and their matter being for llio ninst part nIo- 
I'los of old time, as tho tale of ISir Topii.s, tho 
roportes of Bevis of Soutliani))tnn, Guy of 
Wurwicke, Adam Boll, and Clymmo of Iho 
Clough, and such other old vomiuieo.s, or hi,s- 
toricnll rimes,” ifco., “ also they bo used in 
carols and rounds, and snoh light or luseivious 
pocmes, which are commonly more ooinroodi- 
onsly uttered by these huffons, or vices in 
playos, then by atiy otiicr person. Such wore 
the rimes of Skelton (u.surping the namo of a 
Poet Laurcat), being in doodo but a rude 
railing rimer, and all his doings ridioulou.s.”** 
But although wo find Imro that tho Min- 
strels had lost much of their dlgnily, and 
were sinking into contempt and neglect, yet 
that they still snslainocl a character far supe- 
rior to anything wo oan coiieoivo at presont 
of the singers of old ballads, I think, may ho 
inferred from the following rcpresontatioji, 
When Queen Elizabeth was ontcvlained at 
Killingworth Castle by the Earl of Leliiestor 
in ir)75,among the many doviuos ami pageante 
■whioh were contrived for her ontevlainmont, 
one of the povaoiuigos introduced was to have 
boon that of an nnoiont Minstrel j whoso 
appearance nml dress aresominutolydesoribed 
hy a writer tliore present,! and gives us so 
distinct an idea of the oharaotor, that I sliall 
quote the passage at largo, (E o) 

“A person very meet seemed ho for tho 
purpiose, of a xlv years old, apparelled partly 
as he would himself. Ills oap off ; his head 
seemly rounded tonstorwise ; ! fair kembed, 
that with a sponge daintily dipt in a little 
capon's greaoo was finely smoothed, to make 
it shine like a mallard's wing. His hoard 
smugly shaven ; and yet his shirt after the 
new trink, with ruffs fair starched, sleeked 

• Pettenham, &o , p. Q9. 

f Soe a TGvy CHrioua “ Ijotter : wheariaj part of the on ter- 
iaiiatnoutiintoothaQviBenzMaleBty, atKilUngwoovtb Cafftl, 
in "Warwick Sbeor, In ihis Boqmcrz process 1676, is; glgn^ 
Ilea,” &c., tL 1. 4to. Till. p. 46 & aeqq. (Prlntod in Nichols’* 
Collociaon of Queen Elizabeth's ProgrcBSOB, Ac,, In t'^o'vols, 
4to.) Wo haro not followed abore the pccullai- and. ufTeotocl 
orthography of this writer, who was namod Ko. Laueham. 
or rather Xzanghma; see p, 84. 

t I suppoBO “ tonsurc-wSae,” after tho manner of thp 
^fonlu. 
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and glistoi'iug like a paiv of now slioca, mai'- 
shallod in good order with a aotling stick, and 
strut, that ovory ruff stood up like a -wafer. 
A side [i. e. long] gown of Kondal green, 
after the freehiioaa of the year now, gatliered 
at the neck with a narrow gorget, fastened 
afore with a white clasp and a keeper close 
up to the chin ; but easily, for heat to undo 
when ho list. Seemly begirt in a rod caddis 
girdle : from that a pair of capped Sheffield 
knives hanging a two sides, Outof his bosom 
drawn forth a lappet of his napkin*- edged 
with a blue lace, and marked with a true 
love, a heart, and a D for Damian, for he was 
hut a bachelor yet. 

“ His gown had side [i. e. long] sleeves 
down to mid-log, slit from the shoulder to 
the hand, and lined with -white cotton. Ills 
doublet-sleeves of black worsted ; upon them 
a pair of poynefcsf of tawny ohamlet laced 
along the wrist with blue throadon points, a 
woalt towards iho hand of fnstian-a-napes. 
A pair of rod noathor stocks. A pair of pumps 
on his feet, with a cross out at the toes for 
corns: not now indeed, yet cleanly blackt 
with soot, and sliining as a slioing horn. 

“About his nook a rod ril)baiul suitable to 
his girdle. Ilia harp in good grace dopeiulont 
before him. Ilis wrest] lyod to a green lace 
and haitging by. Under Ibe gorget of bis 
gown a fair flaggon obain (powtor.J for) sil- 
ver, as a Squire Minstrel of Middlesex, that 
travelled the country lbi.s summer season, 
unto fairs and worshipful mens houses. From 
his chain hung a scutcheon, with metal and 
colour, rosplcndant upon his breast, of the 
ancient arms of Islington.” 

This Minstrel is described as belonging to 
that village. I suppose such as were retained 
by noble families wore the arms of their pa- 
trons hanging down by a silver chain as a 
kind of badge. 1| From the expression of Squire 


i.e. handkerchief. So in Shalcspearo’s Othello, pnfisim. 

t Perhaps, points. 

J The key, or screw, with which he tuned his harp. 

§ The readei’ will remombci' that this was not a real 
Minstrel, hut only one potsonating that character; Ms 
ornaments therefore wore only such ns outwardly rapro- 
sentocl those of a real Minstrel. 

11 As the Ilousa of Novthumherland hod anciently three 
Minstrels attending on them in their castles in Yorkshire, 
so they still retain three iu their service in Northtimher- 
land, who wear the badge of Iho family (a silver orescent 
on the right arm), and are thus distributed, viz. one for 
the barony of Priidhoo, and two for tbo barony of Rotli- 
bnry. These atlund the court loots and fairs held for the 


Minalrcl above, wo may oonolndo there were 
other inferior orders, as Yoomeii Minstrels, 
or the like. 

This Minstrel, the author tells us a litlle 
below, “after throe lowly oourtsies, cloni-od 
his voice with a hem . . . and . . . wiped his 
lips with the hollow of his hand for ’filling 
his napkin, tempered a string or two with his 
wrest, and after a little warbling on his harp 
for a prelude, came forth with a solemn song, 
warranted for story out of King Arthur’s 
acts,” &c. — This song the reader will find 
printed in this work. 

Towards the end of tho sixteenth century 
this class of men had lost all credit, and were 
snnk so low in the public opinion, that in the 
39lh year of Elizabeth,* a statute was passed 
by which “Minstrels, wandering abroad,” 
wei’c inclodod among “ rogues, vagabonds, 
and sturdy beggars,” and wore adjudged to 
be punished as such. This act seems to have 
put an end to tho profession. (E e 2) 

VII. I cannot ooncliulo this account of the 
ancient English Minstrels, without remarking 
that they are most of them represented to 
have 1)0011 of tho .North of England. There 
is Hcarco an old hiatorioal song or ballad (F f ) 
wherein a Minstrel or Harper appears, hut ho 
is obarnctorized by way of omincnco to have 
been “of tho North Countryo:” and indeed 
tho prevalence of tlie northern dialect in such 
oonipositions, shows that this representation 
is real.f On tho other band the soeno of the 


lord, aud pay their annual suit and aervlce at Alnwick 
CnsHo; their liintnimoiit bnlng tlio ancient Northumbar- 
Innd bugpipo (very different in form and execution fiom 
that of tho Scots; being smallor, and blown, not with the 
breath, but with a small pair of bellows). 

This, with many other venerable customs of the ancient 
Loid Percys, was revived by tludr illustrious reprebcnta- 
tlvc8, the late Duke and Duebosa of NorLbumberlau'd. 

* Anno Dorn. 160T. Vld. PuU. Stit. p. 1110, 30° Kliz. 

i-Glroldufl CombTonsis, wilting in. the reign of King 
Hcnvy n., montlons a very oxti'aordiuary habit or pro- 
pensity, which tlion prevailed in the North of England, 
beyond the Ilumbor, for “ symphonious harmony" or sing" 
ing “in two parts, the ono murmuring In the hose, and 
tho other warbling in tho acute or treble.” (I use Pr* 
Burney’s Version, vol. ii. p. 108.) This he describes as 
practised by their very chUdven iVom then cvodle; and he 
derives it from the Danes [so Zfaci aignifleS' in our Old 
•writers] and Norwegians, 'who long overran, and la effect 
new-peopled, the Northern part-s of lilnglancl, where slono 
this manner of singing prevailed. (Vide Oarnbrico Descrip- 
tio, cap, 13, and In Burney uhi anprh.)— Gliraldus is probar 
bl^ right as to tho origin or derivation of this prnotico, for 
the Danish and Jcelandio Scalds had carried the arts of 
poetry and Singing to great; porfection at the time the 
Danish Bottlemonts ■wore made in. the North. And it will 
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tiiieal Sootlish 'ba'lkda is laid in tlio south of 
Scotland; wliioli should sooiu to have boon 
peculiarly the nursery of Scottish MinstvolB. 
In the old song of Muggy Lawdor, a pipav is 
asked, hy way of distinction, “ come lie frao 
the border?”* The martial spirit oonatnntly 
kept up and exercised near the frontier of the 
two kingdoms, as it furnished ooutinual siib- 
j eots for their songs, so it inspired the inhab- 
itants of the adjacent counties on both sides 
with the powers of pootry. Besides, as our 
southern metropolis must have been over the 
scene of novelty and refinement, the northern 
countries, as being most distant, would pre- 
serve their ancient manners longest, and of 
ooursG the old poetry, in which those manners 
aro peculiarly described. 

The reader will observe in the more ancient 
ballads of this oolleotion, a cast of style and 
measure very different from that of eontem- 
perary poets of a higher class ; many phrases 
and idioms, which the Minstrels seem to have 
appropriated to themselves, and a very re- 
markable lioenso of varying the accent of 
words at pleasure, in order to humour the flow 
of the verse, particularly iu the rhymes ; as 

also hulp to account for the auporlor sltill and famo of our 
northern Mlnslrola and Ilaiiiora aftonvaeda, who had pro- 
sorved and transmitted the arts of their Scaldic ancestors. 
See Northorn Antiaultios, vol. i. c, 18, p. 380, and PIvo 
' Pieces of Itnnio Poetry, 1703, 8vo.“GQmpare the original 
passage in Qiraldus, as given by Sir .Tohn Hawkins, i. 408, 
and hy Dr. Bnrncy, ii. 108, who aro both at a loss to account 
for this peouliarlty, and thoreforo doubt the fact. The cre- 
dit of Giraldus, which bath been attacked by some partial 
and bigoted antiquaries, the reader will dnd defended in 
that learned and curious work, a Antiquities of Ireland, 
by Edward Ledwicb, LT,.T)., &o., Dublin, 1790,” 4to., p. 207 
& seqq. 

■s This line being quoted ft'em memory, and given na old 
Scottish Poetry is now usually printed, would have been 
readily corrected by the copy published In Scottish Songs, 
1794,” 2 a-ols., 12mo. i. p. 267, thus (though apparently cor- 
rupted from the Scottish Idiom), 

“Live you upo’ the Border?” 

had not all confidouce heen do.stroyed hy Us bofug altered 
in Iho “Hiatorical Essay” prefixed to that publicaUon 
(p. ex.) to 

** Ye live upo’ the Border.” 

the better to favour a position, that many of the pipers 
“ might live upon the border, for the convenienoy of attend- 
ing ftilr.s, Ac., in both kingdoms.” But ryhoever is 
acquainted with that part of England, knows that on the 
English frontier, rude mountains and barren wastes ranch 
almost across the Wand, scarcely inhabited by any but 
selltary ahopherda ; m.any of whom durst not venture into 
the opposite border on account of the ancient feuds and 
Bubseqnout disputes concerning the Debateable Lands, 
which separated the boundaries of the two kingdom.^, ns 
well na the estatas of the two great families of Pei-cy and 
Douglas, till these disputes wero settled not many years 
alncuhy arhitration between the jrresmt Lord Douglas and 
the late Duke and Duchess of Northumberland. 


C()unlr\c harptr ballH mtH'iLtiii/ 

Lihrui sinijh' tbminH 

iiiatoail of eoimh i/, Uu}!/, Iito'pir, •vinji'i', &.o.— 
Tbis liborty is Init siiaviiigly uH.suim’d by thn 
claK.sical poets of llio same ttge j or ovcoi liy 
tlie latter eomiiosers of lieruieal ballait.s; 1 
mean, by Hueli as pvofosseiny ivriilo fur tlm 
press, i'or it is to lie oiiserveii, that no long 
as tlio Minstrels subsistetl, tlioy seem never 
to h.avo dosignod their rhymes for literary 
publication, and probably never eommitted 
them to writing tliomselvos: wliat copies are 
preserved of them wore doubtle.ss tnlcnii down 
from their mouths. But as the old Minstrels 
gradually wore out, a now race of hallad- 
Tvriters succeeded, an inferior sort of minor 
poets, who wrote narrative songs luerclj' for 
the press. Instances of hotli may ho found 
ill the reign of Elizahoth. Tlio tivo latest 
pieces in tho gennino strain of the old min- 
Btrolsy that I can dlscovor, aro No. 111. and IV. 
of Book III., Sorlo.s tho First. Lower tlifin 
those 1 oamiot Iniuo tlm old mode of writing. 

Tho old Minstrel ballads aro in tho iiorlli- 
orn dialect, ahtnind ivith anliipio words and 
phrases, ai'o o-xtromcly iiioorroot, and rtiu into 
tho utmost liuonso of motvo ; limy liavo also a 
romantic wildness, and aro in tho true spirit 
of chivalry. 'LTio other sort nvo written in ox- 
actor moasuro, Imvo a low or suhordinato coi’- 
rcctnesa, somotiinos bordorlug on the insipid, 
yet often well adapted to tho pathotio : theao 
arc generally in tlm southorn dialect, oxhihit iv 
moro modorn phraseology, and aro commonly 
desoriptivo of more modern maimers. — T’o ho 
sensible of tho difforenoo botwoon them, lot 
the reader compare in Series tlie FiiLst, Nn. 
III. of Book III., with No. XI. of Book II. 

Towards the end of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign (as is mentioned above), the genuine 
old minstrelsy seems to hhve been extinct, 
and thenceforth the ballads that were pro- 
duced wero wholly of the latter kind, and 
these came forth in such abundance, that iu 
the reign of James I. they began to be col- 
lected into little misoellanics, under the name 
of garlands, and at length to bo written pur- 
posely for such oolleotions. (F f 2) 

P.S. — Bfj way nf Fostsoript, should follow 
here the discussion of the question whether the 
term Minstrels teas applied in English to 
Singers, and Composers of Songs, <fcc., or 
confined to Musicians only. Bui ii is reserved 
for the conckiding note. (G g) 
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REFEIlllED TO IN THE 


FOREGOING ESSAY. 


(A) The Minstrels, &o. The word Min- 
itrel does not appear to have hcen in use hove 
before the Norman Conquest; -whcreaB, it 
had long before that time been adopted in 
France.* — Menestrel, so early as the eighth 
century, was a title given to tho Maestro di 
Capdla of King Pepin, tho father of Oharlc- 
inagiio ; and afterwards to tlio Curyphaius, or 
leader of any band of niuaicians. [Vid. Bur- 
ney’s Hist, of Mnaio, ii. 1108.J This term 
menestrel, meucsirier, was tluis o.xprcsRcd in 
Latin, mmistdius, miidsirellus, mlnisIraJlns, 
menesterelliis, iSsc. [Vid, tlloas. Du Cange ot 
Supplcin.] 

Menage derives tho Fronoh words above 
inenliouod from miiiwlerialis, or mumterior 
barbarous Latin lornia, used in the mid- 
dle ages to express a workman or nrtilieor 
(still called in Languedoc viitnsircd), as if 
those men wore styled Artificers or Per- 
formers by way of oxoollonoe. [Vid. Diction. 
Btyni,] But the origin of the name is given, 
perhaps more truly, by Du Cange : “ Minis- 
TELLi .... quos vul^o meiiestretlx vel vienes- 
trie.rs appollaraus, quod minoribus aulas 
mimsiris acconsorontur.” [Gloss, iv. p. 709.] 
Accordingly, wo are told, the word "minister" 
is sometimes used “ pro ministelhis” [Ibid,] 
and an instance is produced which I shall 
insert at large in the next paragraph. 


v The Anglo-Smou imd primary Eiigliah name for this 
rUaiacter wna Oloman [see below, noto (I) soot, 1], bo lliat, 
wherQVPV the tevm Minstrel Is in those pages applied to it 
lofore the Conquest, it must bo understood to be only by 
anticipation. Another early name for this profession in 
English was Jogelor, or Jocular. Lat Joculaior. [See p. 
15, as also note (V 2) and note (Q).] To prevent confusion, 
we have chiefly used tho moro general word Minstrel: 
which (as the author of tho Observ. on tho Statutes hath 
suggested to the Editor) might have boon originally derived 
ti'om a diminutive of tho Eat. Jilinislcr, soil. Mintsiereillits, 
ifmistrelliis. 


Minstrels sometimes assisted at divine ser- 
vice, as appears from the record of the 9th 
of Edw. IV., quoted above inp. xix., by which 
Ilalidiiy and othor.s are erected into a por- 
potnal gild, (fee. See tho original in Kyiner, 
xi. C42, By part of this record it is recited 
to bo their duty, “to pray (exorare; which it 
is presumed they did by assisting in the 
chant, and musical aooonipanimenl, t&o.) in 
tho king’s olnipol, and particularly for the 
departed souks of tho king and queen when 
they ahall die, &e.’' — Tho same alee appears 
from the paa.sago in the Snpplcm. to Du 
Cange, alluded to above. " Minister .... pro 
ministellus jiioulator.* — Votns Ceremouiale 
MS, B.M. dcauratEO 'i'olos. Item, otiara oon- 
gregahuntur piseatores, qui debent iiiterosso 
isto_^dio in proocssione oum ministris sou 
jnculatoribus ; quia ipsi piseatores tonentur 
habere isto dio joculatores, sen ininios ob hono- 
rcin Crueis — et vadunt primi ante prooessio- 
nem cum ministris sou jnculatoribus semper 
pulsaiitibuB usque ad eoolesium S. Stephani.” 
[Gloss. 773,] — ’i'his may, perhaps, account 
for the clerical appearance of the minatrola, 
who seem to have been distinguished by the 
tonsui-e, which was one of the inferior marks 
of tho clerical character. f Thus Jeffrey of 


* Miniaters fiCPma to be used for Minstrels in tlie Account 
of tbo Inthronizntion of Abp. Neville. (An. 6 Edw. lY.) 
“Thou all the Chaplyns niLiat say grace, and the Mlnlslors 
do sing.’' Yld, Lolaudi Collectanea, by Ileame, vol. vi. 
p. 13. 

fit has however boon euggested to tlio Editor by the 
loomed and ingenious author of ‘'Irish Antlqiiities," 4to., 
that the ancient among the Romans had their heads 
and boards shaven, as is shown by Solmnsius in JVbtw ad 
Hist, Auffuiii, Soriptoi'es VI. Ptivia, 1020, fol.p, 385. So th«t 
this pQCulinrlty hod a olassioal origin, though it afterwards 
might make tho Minstrels somullmes pass for BccleslaBtica, 
OB appears from the instance given holow. Dr. Burney 
tolls US that Hisirionesy and Hmi, abounded in France iu 
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Monmoutli, apoaltiiig of onn who aoteil tho 
pn.vt of a. mmstrol, aaya, “ llaait cftpllhia amis 
et bai'bam” (sds unto K). Again, a wrilitf in 
the I'cign of Elixabolh, ilcsorihivig the ImUit 
of an anclenij ininstrol, aiioaha of hia hoail 
aa ” vouialod Tonato-wiaG’' (which I vontnvn 
to road tonaure-wise), “Ids beard smugly 
ahavau." Sea above, p. xx. 

It must, however, bo obsei'vecl, that not- 
withstanding anoh clerical appearance of the 
minstrels, and though they might be some- 
times oQuntenancod by such of tho clergy as 
wore of more relaxed morals, their sportive 
talents rendered them generally obnoxioua to 
the more rigid eoelosiasties, and to sneh of 
the religious orders as were of more severe 
disoipline ; whose writings oommonly abound 
with heavy comphilnls of the great oncourago- 
moQt shown to those men by the princes and 
nobles, and who can seldom afford them a 
belter name than that of scurrw, /amelici, 
nsMonia, Sao., of which innumorablo in- 
stances may ho soon in Du Cange. It wa.s 
even an ostabliahod order in. some of Uio 
monasteries, that no minstrel should over bo 
suffered to enter the gatos.*" 

Wo have, however, innamarahlo partioulars 
of tho good cheer and groat rewards given to 
tho Minstrels in many of tho Convents, whioh 
are oollacted by T. Worton (i. 91, &o.), and 
others. But ono instance, quoted from Wood’s 
Hist. Antiq. Dniv. Ox. i. 67 (sub an. 1224), 
deserves particular mention. Two itinerant 
priests, on a euppoaition of their being Mimi 
or Minstrels, gained admittance. But the 
cellarer, sacrist, and others of tlie brethren, 
who had hoped to have boon entertained with 
their diverting arts, Soa., when they found 
them to be only two indigent Ecclesiastics, 
who could only administer spiritual consola- 
tion, and were consequently disappointed of 
their mirth, heat them, and turned them out 
of the monastery. (Ibid. p. 92.) This pas- 
sage furnishes an additional proof that a 


tto tims of Oharlemuguo (ii. W), so that thoJr profession 
VSH handed down in regular eucceesion from the pmo of 
tho Itomans, and Uioreirith aome loading distinctions of 
thnir hahit Qv appearance ; yet aviih a change in thoir arts 
of pleasing, which latterly were most couflned to singing 
and music. 

■* Tot, In St. Mary’sohnrch at Boverley, one of tho cnlnmns 
hath thl! insoriptlon i “ Thys Pillar made the Mynstryllsf’ 
hMng its capital decorated with Jguraa of fiyo men In 
short coats ; one of whom holds an ins h-muont resnmhling 
slate. SesSIrJ. Hawkins, Hist. h. 298, 


Minstrel might by his ilri'ss or iipiu'iirauee bo 
mistiikflu for an Krelosiastu'. 

(B) (“'I’hn Jliiisti'i'ls u.sii mimicry ami 
netiem, and iitht'r meiins of divovthig, d'e.’’| 
It is ohborvahle tliiil, onr old moiikhsh histo- 
rians do not use tho words Cif/ia- 

nedux, Mitxinie, m the lihn, to e.xpro^s a 
Minstrel in Latin, so fi'ei[iu'nlly as Miimis, 
UMrio, Jnciduior, nr somu (dher word that 
implies gesture. Ileuco it might liu inferred, 
that, the Minstrels set off Ihcir songs with all 
tho arts of geatioulatuni, or, ncuovding to 
the Ingenious hypothesis of Dr. Brown, united 
the powers of melody, poem, and dance, [See 
his History of the Rise of Poetry, &o.] 

But iiiJood all tlio old writers do.scribo 
them aa oxureiaing various arts of this kind. 
Joinvillo, in his Life of St. Lewis, speiiks of 
some Armenian Miustrels, who wore very 
dextrous ’J'umhlovs and Poature-mastors. 
“ Avoo lo Pi'inDo vinrenl trnis Mwmstriurs do 
la Oranilo llyonnonio (Armonia) . . . . ot 

avoiont Irois oors Ciiiand ils oneomtnoti- 

oooient a oonior, vous dissies quo «o sunt les 
vuix do oygnoB, , , . ot fcstiUmt les plus donees 

melodics. Ils fo.soient trois wiirvoilliuis 

sava, car on lour mololt uim tomvillo dosoua 

lea pioz, ot tournoiwit tout dohout Los 

doux tonrnoiont les tostos arlarcs,” &o. [Boo 
tho extract at largo, in llio lion. D. Barring- 
ton’s Observations on tho Ano. Statutes, dio., 
2d Edit. p. 273, omitted in tho last iriipros- 
sion.] 

'This may also account for that romavkahle 
clause in the press warrant of Ilonry VI. 
“ De Ministrallis propter solatium Rogis pvo- 
videndis," by whioh it fs roquirad, that tlio 
boys, to be provided “in arto Ministrallattls 
instruotoB," should also bo “motnbris natu- 
ralibus elegantes.’’ See above page xix, (Ob- 
Bcrv. on the Ano. Stat. 4 th Edit. p. 337.) 

Although by Minstrel was properly undor- 
stood, in English, ono who sung to the harp, 
or some other instrument of musio, versos 
composed by himsolf or others ; yet the term 
was also applied by our old writers to such 
as professed eithor musio or singing sepa- 
rately, and perhaps to such as practised any 
of the sportive arts connected with these.* 
Music, however, being the leading idea, was 
at length peculiarly called Minstrelsy, and 


'* Via. infva, Not, (A a). 
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tho name of Mhistrol at lash oonfinod to Iho 
Jlusioimi only. 

In tho Frouoh language all Ihoao AiTr -wore 
iuoluolod under the general namo of JWchcj!- 
traudie, Mmeslrandise, Jonglme, &c. [Med. 
Lat. Mcnestellonmi Arx, A?'s Joaitaioria, &e.] 
— “ On pent comprendro aoua Ic nom do Jon- 
glorie tout oo qui appartlent anx anoiena chnn- 
Bonnlera ProvenQanx, Norniands, Picarda, 
Aic. Le corps do la Jonglerio otoit fovm6 dea 
Trouvercs, on Troubadours, qui oomposiant lea 
oliansons, at parrai loaqnela 11 y avoit dos Im- 
provisaicurs, coninie on en. trouve on Ilalie; 
dea Ckanimrs on Chanieres qui oseoutoient 
au chantoient ooa oompoaitious ; doa Conleurs 
qui fiiiaoiont en vers on en prose lea contca, 
lea reoita, lea hiatoires ; dea Jongleurs on 
Menesirsls qui aooonipagnoiont do loura in- 

Btrnmenta. L’art do coa Ghnntrcs on Chan- 

sonniera, otoit nomind la Science Oaio, Gag 
Saber." (Prof, Anthologio Franq. 1705, 8vo. 

p. 17.) Soo also tho ourioua Fauohot {Be 

V Orig. de la Lang. Fr. p. 72, &o,) “ Bion tost 
apres la division do oo grand oinpiro Franqois 
on taut do potita royauinoa, duclioz, ot cointov,, 
au liou doa Pootoa ooramonooront a so fairo 
oognolalro lea Trnmrrn, ot Chantetres, Con- 
ti'ours,' ot Jugliiuurs ; qui aont Trouveuvs, 
Ohantrea, Contours, Jongloura, ou Juglours, 
o’est it diro, Mouostrior.s oliantana avoo la 
violo.” 

Wo aoa then that Jongleur, Jugleur (Lat. 
Joculaior, Jugulator), was a poouliar name 
appropriated to tho Minstrola. “Los Jon- 
gleurs no fasoient quo ohantor lea poosios sur 
lours inatrumens. On lea appolloit aussi 
Menestrols says Fontenello, in hia Hist, du 
Theat. Franc, prefixed to his Life of Corneille. 

(0) “ Sucoesaora of the ancient Bards.” 
That the Minstrels in many respects bore a 
strong reaemblanoe both to the British Bards 
and to the Danish Scalds, appears from this, 
that the old Monkish writers express them 
all without distinction by the same names in 
Latin. Thus Geoffrey of Monmouth, him- 
self a Welshman, speaking of an old pagan 
British king, who excelled in singing and 
music so far as to he esteemed by his coun- 
trymen the Patron Deity of the Bards, uses 
the phrase Deus Jooulatorum ; which is tlio 
peculiar name given to tho English and 
French Minstrels. In like manner, William 


Malmsbury, speaking of a Danish king’s 
assuming tho profession of a Scald, expresses 
it by Frofessus Mimnm | which was another 
namo given to tho Minstrels in Middle Lalin- 
ity.* Indeed Du Cange, in his Glossary, 
quotes a waiter, who positively assorts that 
tho Minstrels of the middle ages wore the 
same with the ancient Bards. I shall give a 
largo extract from this learned glossographer. 
as he relates many curious particulars con- 
cerning tho profe-ssion and arts of the Min 
strels ; whom, after tho Monks, ho stigma- 
tizes by the name of SrAirrce; though he 
aofcnowledgos their songs often tended to 
inspire virtue. 

“ Ministelli, dioti prmsertlm Scurrte, Mimi, 
Joculatorcs.” .... “ Ejusmodi )S(L;M)'raru/)i 
munus erat prinoipes non suis dimtaxat ludi- 
cris obleclaro, sod et eorura aures vnriis, 
avorum, adeoque ipsorura prinoipum laudi- 
bus, non sino Assenlationo, cum oantilenis et 
musioLs instrumontis domulooro .... 

“Intordnm otiam virornm insignium et 
heroum gesln, aut explieata ot joounda nar- 
rationo commomorabant, aut suavi voois in- 
lloxione, fldibusquo doeautahant, quo sio 
dominorum, cffiturorumquo qui his intororant 
ludioria, nobilium animoa ad virtutem oapes- 
sondam, ot sunnnorura virorum imitationora 
aocendoront! quod fuit olim apud Cellos 
Bardorum ministerium, ut auotor est Tacitus 
Noque onim alios it MinistelUs, vetorum Gal- 
lornm Bardos fuisse pluribus prohat Ilenrious 
Valosius ad 15 Ammiani .... Chronioon 
Bcrtrandi Guesclini. 

“Quiveut avoir renom des bons et deavaillans 
II doit aler souvent a la pluie et au champs 
Et estro en la bataillo, ainsy que fu Rollans, 
Les Quatre Fils Haimon, et Charlon li plus 
grans, 

Li dus Lions de Bourges, et Guions de 
Connans, 

Perceval li Galois, Lancelot, et Tristans, 
Alixandres, Artus, Godfroi li Saolmns, 

Do quoy oils Menestriers font les nobles 
Eomans." 

“ Nicolaus do Braia doscribens solenne con- 
vivium, quo post inaugurationem suam pro* 
ceres exoepit Lud. VIII. rex Francorum, alt 
inter ipsius oonvivii appt^ratuin, in medium 
prodiisse Mimum, qui regis laudes ad oytha- 
rum decantavit.” — 


4 


* via. note (U) (K) (Q). 


Vid.iiote(N). 
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Our iiuthor then gives tlio linos at length, 
which hegin tlma, 

” Dumque fovent gonium goniali munovo Bac- 
ohi, 

Nootara eommisto ouras romovonto Lyooo 
Prinaipis a feoio, citliaras oeloberrimus iwte 
Assurgit Minins, ars musioa qnom decoravit, 
Ilia ergo chorda reaoiiante subintulit ista: 
Inolyte rox regum, prohitatis stemmate ver- 
iiaiis, 

Quern vigor et virtus extollit in ffithei'a fa- 
mse,” &o. 

The rest may bo seen in Du Oango, who 
thus proeoeiis, "Mitto raliqna siiuUia, ex 
quibua ovnnino patot ejuaraodi Mimorum et 
Ministollorum cantilenas ad virtutera prinoi- 

pes exoitaaao Id praj&ortim in pugnae 

praaoinotu, dominia suia ocoinobant, ut mar- 
tium ardorom in eorem aniuiis ooncitaront; 
oujuamodi can turn Qaiiiiknam Ihllandi appol- 

lat Will, Malraasl). lib. 3. Alnioinus, lib. 

4. do Mirao. S. Bonod. o. 37. ‘ Tanta voro 

illia aoouritas ut Sourram so proccdoro 

faoorout, qul musioo instruincnto roa forliler 
ge,ata3 at priorum bella praaeiuorct, quatonus 
his aoriua inoitarontur,’ " cSso. As the writer 
was a monk, wo shall not wonder at his call- 
ing the Minstrel, Scurram. 

This word Ssurra, or some one similar, is 
represented in the Qlosaarlea as the proper 
meaning of Leccaior (Er. Leccour) the ancient 
term by which the Minsird appears to be ex- 
pressed in the Grant to Dutton, quoted above 
in page xxxvii. On this head I sh.all produce 
a very curious passage, which is twice quoted 
in Du C.ange’a Glossary, (so. ad verb. Mon- 

estellus et ad verb. Locator.). “ PbilUppus 

Mouskos in Philip. Aug. fingit Garolum M. 
Provinoie oomitatum Scurris et Mimis suis 
olim donasse, indeque postea tantuin in hao 
regione poatarum numerum exorevisso. 

■ “Quar quant li buens Hois Karleaiaigne, 
Ot toute mise a sou demaine 
Provence, qui mult iert plentlya 
De vins, do bois, d’aigue, de rive, 

As Leccours as Menestreus 
Qui sent auques luxurleua 
Le donna toute et departi,” 

(D) “ The Poet and the Minstrel early with. 


us becainu two persons.”] Tlio word Hciild 
comprohondod both chuvaidors among tin) 
Danes, nor do I know ihiU they lied any pn- 
cullav mime for either of tlioiii sepuratn. lint it 
wasuotsuwUhtluiAuglo-lSaxoiis. They ealled 
apootSeeop, atul fjeol^pyiita; the lust 
of those comes from Leol5, a wung ; and the 
former answers to our (dd word hlaker (l!r, 
n«,iri) 5 ) being derived from Soippau or Seeo- 
pan, formare, facere, Jingm, mare (Aug. to 
shape). As for the Minstrel, tlioy distin- 
guished him by the pccullnr appellation of 
rrligman, and perhaps by tlio more simple 
title of Heiip,pe]\e, Harper: [See below 
No tea (II ) , { I) . ] Thi s 1 ast li tl e , a 1 1 oa.s t, i 8 of ten 
given to a Minstrel by our most anoiont Eng- 
lish rhymists. See in this work series i. p. 
89, &c., series iii. p. 

(E) “ Minstrels at tlie lumsos ef the 

groat,” &c.] Du Cange aflirnis, that in the 
middle ages the oourts of princes Bwarmod so 
muoh with this kind of unui, and sueli largo 
sums wore expended in mainlaining atul re- 
warding Uioni, Unit they ofUin drained the 
royal Iroasurlos! ospuuially, ho (ulds, of such 
as were delighled with tlmir llntleries {‘‘pruj- 
sortim qui ejnsmodi Mhnstelloruin assonta- 
tionibus dolootabantur.”) IIo then oonllvws 
his assertion by sovoral pussages otvt of 
monastic writers, wlio sharply invcigli against 
this extravagance. Of these I shall boro so- 
loot only one or two, whioh show what kind 
of rewards were bestowed on these old Song- 
sters. 

“ Rigordus do Gestis Philippi Aug. nn. 
1185. Cum in curiis regum sou aliorntn prin- 
cipum, froqnens turba Ilistriomun convenire 
soloat, ut ah eis Anrum, Argentum, Equos, 
sen vosles,* quos persmpe mutare oonsueve- 
runt prineipes, ab eis extorqueant, verba joc- 
nlatoria variis adulationibus plena proferre 
nituntur. Et ut magis placeant, quioquid de 
ipsls prinoipibuB probabillter flngi potest, vi- 
delicit omnes delitias et lepores, et visu dig- 


The Minstrels in. iPranca Trero received with gi-oat mag- 
nificence in tbe fourteenth century, ITroisBart, doserlhlng 
a Christmas entertainment given by the Comte clq li’olx, 
tells us, that "there many Mynstrols, aa woll of liys own 
as of straungora, and echo of them dytl their do-voyro In 
tholr focultlos. The same day the Earle of Eolx gave to 
llauraldB an^l^Tinstrellea tho som of fyve hundred franhes ; 
and gave to the Duhe of Tonrayua ^Mynatroles gownos of 
clothe of gold furred with ermyno valued at two hundred 
freukea.” B. iii. c. 81. Eng. Trans. Bond. 1526, (Hr. 0.) 
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nas urbanitatos ol oiBtcvas iuuptiaa, trnliimn- 
tilins bi'cois in moduiui oriuilaro nun crul)- 
eacunt. Vidiimia quondam quosdain princi- 
pea, qni vostos din oxoop;itataB, ot vmdis flo- 
ruin piotui'ationilms artifloiosfi elaliovatas, pro 
quihus foraan 20 vel. 30 nmroaR arffenti con- 
sumpsorant, vix revolutis aeptern dipbu.'i, Tlis- 
trlonibua, miniatrls dlaboli, ad primnm voocra 
dediaso, &o.” 

The ouriouR reader may find a similar, 
though at the same time a more candid ac- 
count. in that most excellent TTriter, Presid. 
Fauchet; (lleoueil de la Lang. Fr. p. 73), 
who says that, like the ancient Greek AoiJoi, 
“ Nos Trouvorre.s, ainsi qua oeux la, prenans 
lour subject siir los fails des vaillans (qu'ils 
appelloyent Geste, venant de O/ista Latin) 
alloyent . . . par les cours rejeuir lea Princes 

Romportana des grnndo.s recnniponcea 

dos seignoura, qui bion soiivont lour donnoy- 
ent ju.squos au.x robes qu'ils avoycut vcslucs: 
ot lo.sqnalloa cos Juglonurs no failloyout do 
porter aux nutres cours, fln d’inviler lo.s 
seigneurs a paroillo liboral!t6. Co qui a durd 
si longuomcnt, qu’il uio souvlent avoir \ou 
Marten Baraton (ja viol Mi'ncalrior d’Orloans) 
Icquel aux foatoa ot nnpnea batoit un tnhourin 
d’argonl, somfi dos plaquos ausal d’argcnl, 
gravsos des annoirios do coux a qni il avoil 
appria a daiisov.” — Hero wo aoo that a Miu- 
strol sometimes performed the function of a 
clanoing-mastor. 

Fontencllo oven gives us to understand, 
that those men -vvere often rowarded with fa- 
vours of a still higher kind. “Los princesses 
ot les plus gr.andos damos y jnignoien t souvent 
leura favours. Biles etoient fort foibles con- 
tre les beaux esprita.” (ITiat. du 'i'h6at.) 
We are not to wonder then that this profes- 
sion should be followed by men of the first 
quality, particularly the younger sons and 
brothers of great houses. “ Tel qui par les 
portages do fa famillo n’avoit que la moiti6 
ou le quart d’une vieux chateaux bien sei- 
gneuriel, alluit quelque temps courir le monde 
on rimant, et revenoit acquorir le 'I'este de 
Chateau.” (Fontenelle Hist, du Th6at.) We 
see, then, that there was no improbable fiction 
in those ancient songs and romances, which 
are founded on the story of Minstrels being 
beloved by kings’ daughters, &o., and disco- 
vering themselves to be the sons of some 
foreign prince, &o. 


(F) The honours and rewards lavisbcd 
upon the Minatrela wore not oonlinod to the 
continent. Our own oonnlryman Johanucs 
Sarisburionsis (in the time of llcury II,) de- 
claims no loss than the Monks abroad, against 
the extravagant favour shown to those moo. 
“ Non eniiu more nugatornm ejus seculi in 
llistriones ct Mimos, et hnjusmodi monstra 
hominuin, oh famaa redomptiouom et dilata- 
tioneni nominis offunditis opes vestras,” &e, 
[Bpist. 247.*! 

The Monks seem to grudge every act of 
munificenoo that was not applied to the benefit 
of theinaelves and their convents. They there- 
fore bestow groat applauses upon the Bmpe- 
I'or Iloni-y, who at his marriage with Agnes 
of Poictou, in 1044, disappointed the poor 
Minstrels, and sent them away empty. “ In- 
fuutaui Iliatrioucm ct Juuulatorum niultitu- 
dinem sino ciho ot uuuieribua vaonain ct nicc- 
rontcin abire pei'mi.sit.'' (Chronic Yirtxi- 
hurg.) For wJiicIi T doubt not but ho was suffi- 
ciently stigmatized in tho Songs and Ballads 
of tho, so times. Yid. Du Cange, Gloss, tom. 
iv. p. 771, &c. 

(0) “ Tho ant\ala of tho Anglo-Saxons are 
scanty and dofectivo.”] Of tho few histories 
now remaining that were written bofiu'O the 
Norman CmiqtiPbl, almost all are such short 
and naked skotohes and abridgments, giving 
only a conciao and general relation of the 
more romarkablo events, that scarce any of 
the minute circumstantial particulars are to 
he found in them ; nor do they hardly ever 
descend to a description of the oustoins. man- 
ners, or domo.stio economy of their country- 
men. The Saxon Chronicle, for instance, 
which is the host of them, and upon some ac- 
counts extremely valuable, is almost such an 
epitome ns Lucius Florua and Eutropiu.9 have 
loft us of the Roman history. As for Ethel- 
ward, his book is judged to he an imperfect 
translation of the Saxon Chronicle ;t and the 
Fseudo-Asser, or Chronicle of St. Neot, is a 
poor defective performance. How absurd 
would it be then to argue against the exist- 
ence of customs Or facts, from the silence of 
such scanty records as these 1 Whoever 
would carry his researches deep into that pe- 
riod of history, might safely plead the excuse 
of a learned writer, who had particularly stu- 

* Et yld. PoUcraticou, cap. 8, Ac. 

I Vid. Nicolson’a Eng^ nUt. Lib, &o. 
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clicd tlio Aute-Nonnaii hiatovians. “ Oonjec- 
tavis (licet nust^uam vei'iaimili fundamonlo), 
ttliquolies indulgcniua . . . iitpoto ab Iliatori- 
cis jejune nimis eb indiligoiilor res nostras 
traotantibus coaoti . . . Nostri . . . nudfl. fae- 
toi’um commamorationc pleriunque contenti, 
roliqua omnia, sivo ob Ipaannn rorum, sivo 
melioi'Lim literarum, slve Ilistot'ioornm offieli 
ignoxantiam, fexe inteeta pvEetevevmt.” Vide 
pluva in Prasfat. ad iBlfr. Vitain b. Spelman. 
Ox. 1078, fol. 

(II) •' Minstrels and Ilarpovs.”] That the 
Harp {Oiihara) was the common musical in- 
strument of the Anglo-Saxons, might bo in- 
ferred from the Tory word itself, which is not 
derived from the British, or any other Celtic 
language, but of genuine Gothic original, and 
current among every branch of that people; 
vis. Ang. Sax. 11 eujtpe, II eujipa. Iceland. 
Harpa, llauipa. Ban. ond Belg. llarpe. 
Germ. ITarpffe, I[arp£a. Gal. Ilarpc. Span. 
Ilarpa. * Ilal. Aipa [Vid. Jim. Eiym. — Me- 
nage Etym. &o.] As also from this, that the 
word Heajipe is constantly used in the 
Anglo-Saxon versions, to express the Latin 
w'ords Cithara, Lyra, and oven Cyrnhalum: 
the word Lmlmus itself being sometimes 
translated Heap, p p any, harp song. [Gloss. 
Jun. 11. apud Lye Anglo-Sax. Lexio.] 

, But the fact itself is positevely proved by 
the express testimony of Bode, who tells us 
that it was usual at festival meetluga for this 
instrument to he handed round, and each of 
the company to sing to it in his turn. See 
his Hist. Eccles. Anglor, Lib 4, c. 24, where 
speaking of their sacred poet Csedmon, who 
lived in the times of the Heptarchy (ob. circ. 
680), he says; — 

“ Nihil unquam frivol! et supervaoui poc- 
raatis facers potuit; sed eatantummodo, quee 
acl religionera pertinent, religiosam ejus lin- 
guam deoebant. Siquidem in hahitu ssecu- 
lari, usque ad tempore proveotiorls sotatis 
oonstitntus, nil Carminum aliquanclo dulioe- 
vat. Uiulo nonnunquam in oonvivio, cbm 
easet Imtitim causa deorelum ut omnes per 
orclinera oantave deherent, ille ubi oppropin- 
quare sibi citbaram oernebat, surgebat k 
madia cama, et egressus, ad suam domum 
repedabat.” 

I shall now' subjoin King Alfred's own 
Anglo-Saxon translation of this passage, with 
a literal- Interlineary English version. 


“lie . . nmppe iinhc lenj’iuijii. n« 

“ 7/(! nn'i'r mi Im.iiny.t, nor 

tbelep leo%ep pypecan iie nuhce. no 
idle sniiijn (.'();» pri.s'o ne iiiiijhl ; Init 
epne %a an tta %e Co mpej’Cnej'pe 
In} only Ihnsc ihinyn irliii'li io riiii/iiin [ jiiriy] 
beluinpon. blp ’Saa'pcpcan Cuiigun 

belong, and his ihni pAios iimym 
gebapenobe pinjan : Wmp lie pe 
became io sing ; Ife was the ] a] 
man in penpolb babe gej'eceb ob ba 
man in worldly [sccKfar] state set in the 
cibe be be jimp op jelypebjie ylbo. 
time in which he was of an advanced age ; 

■] he neppe amij lco]> jeleopnobe. 
and he never any song learned. 

•] he popfon opc m jebeoppcipe 
And he Iturefure oft in an entertainment 
bonne boep ptwp bhppe incinja 
when there was for merriment-sake, adjudged 
jebemeb j5 hi eiille pceolban biipb 
[w deereed\ that they all shmild through 
enbebypbiieppe be lienpptm j'nigan, 
their turns by \lo lhe\ harp King,' 
bonne be jepeah bn lienppan linn 
when ho saw the liaiqi him 
nealsocean. bonne apiip lie pop pecnuie 
approach, then arose be for sliaino 
ppam bum pynile. ham eobe Co 
from the siqiper, and home yodc [loeii/] in 
hip luipe. 

his house. — Bed. Hist. Eool. a Smith. Can- 
tab. 1722, fol. p, 597. 

In this version of Alfred's it is observa- 
ble, (1) that ho has expre.ssed the Latin word 
cantare, by the Anglo-Saxon words “ be 
beappan pin jan,” sing to the harp ; as if 
they were synonymous, nr as if his coun- 
trymen had no idea of singing unaccompa- 
nied with the Harp : (2) That when Bode 
simply says, surgebat a medid emnd; he as- 
signs a motive, “apap pop peeome,’' 
arose for shame ! that is, either from an aus- 
terity of**mannerB, or from his being deficient 
in an accomplishment which so generally pre- 
vailed among bis countrymen. 

(1) “ The w'ord Glee, which peculiarly de- 
noted their art,” &c. This word Glee is de- 
rived from the Anglo-Saxon [Gligg] 

Masica, Music, . Minstrelsy (Somn). 'Phis is 
the common radix, whence arises such a va- 
riety of terms and phrases relating to the 
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Minsti'ol Ai’t, aa affovila llio HLron^nst internal 
proof, tliat this prolbK.9ion was oxtrenioly 
oorainon aiiol popular hero before tlio Norman 
Oouipiost. I'hua wo have 

T, 

(1) . Elip, [Oliw] Ifimiis a Minstrel. 

Ehgmaii, gligmon, glunan [Gleeman,*] 

JlUtm Minins, raniomimus ; all common 
natnoa in raiiklle Latinity for a Minstrel : and 
Soiiuier acoonlingly renders the original by a 
Minstrel; a Player on a Timbrel or Taber. 
lie adds, a Fidlcr ; but although the Fylhell 
or Fiddle was an ancient instrument, by 
which tho Jogelar or Minstrel sometimes ac- 
companied his song (see IVartou, i. 17), it is 
probable that Soinner annexes here only a 
modern sense to the word, not having at all 
investigated tho subject. 

Ehunen, gliigmeu. [Gloo-mcn]. Tlis- 
iriones Minstrels. Ilonoo 

Elisraanna yppe. OrclmtrayoX Puljd- 
ius. 'J'lio place where tho Minsitrols c.Khibitod 
their porforinauoos. ' 

(2) , But their mo, st proper and oxpro.saivo 
name was 

Ebphleo]’]\ienb. Musions, a Jlf/WrcZ; 
ajid 

Ell p 111 e o]5 p 1 e n b 1 loa. Mnsinis, Musionl . 
Those two words inoludo the full idea of the 
Minstrol chariiotor, e.xprossing at onco thoir 
music and siuging, being compounded of 
Elip, Mnsicus, Mumis, a Musician, Minstrol, 
and Lenb, Carmen, a Song. 

(3) . From the above word Eligj, tho pro- 
fession itself was called 

ElijopaipC. [Glig or Glcc-craft.] Mn- 


* GlsoiaTi coiiLimied to “be tho name given to a Minstrel 
both in England and Scotland almost ns long ns this order 
of men continiied. 

lu Da Brunne’s metrical version of Bishop Qrostliead’s 
Manxid de. Pcc/ie. A.. B. 1303 (see ‘VVavton, i. 61), we have 
this, 

“ Qodo men, ye shall lor© 

When ye any Glcman hci’o,” 

Pahyan (in his Chronicle, 1533, f. 32), translating the 
pas'^ago from Geoffrey of Monmouth, ct^oted. below in page 
28, Note (K), renders Deifi Joculatouum. by God of Gle- 
mon. (Wai'ton’s Illst. Eng. Poet. Dlss. I.) Pabyan died 
In 1592. 

Euiihar, who lived In the sarao century, dosorlbing, inone 
Df Jiis poems, Intituled “ The Baiinro,” what passed in tiio 
Infernal regions “amaugis tho i'oyndia,” pays, 

“ Na MonstvallB playit to tharae, but dowt^ 
I’or'Gie-inen thalre wer haldln, out, 

Be day and eke by nicht.” 

Bee Poems from Bannatyno’s MS. Edinfc, ItVo, ISmo, page 
180. Maitland’s MS. at Oombrldgo roads hero, Glow© men. 


sica, Jlhtrionia, Mimica, GeslicuMin ; which 
Soiinior rightly gives in English, Minstrelsy, 
Mimical OeUicnlaiwn, Mummery. IIo also 
adds, Slage-playing ; hut hero again I tliiulc 
lie aubatiUpos an idea too modern, iiulured 
by tho word IPislriania, which in Middle 
Latinity only signifiea the Minstrel Art. 

However, it should scorn that both mimical 
gesticulation and a kind of rude exhihitlmi 
of characters were soraetimea atteiupled by 
tlio old Minstrels. But 

(4) . As JTusioal Performances was the 
leading idea, so 

Eflmpian, Cantus musicos edere ; and 

Dbjbeam, glipbeam. [Glig- or Glee- 
hcam.] Tympanum; a. Timbrel or Taber. (So 
Sontm.) Hence 

Erlypan. Tympanum pnlsare ; and 

Llip-nieben ; Ehypienbe-niabeu 
[Glee-Maiden.] Tijmpanistria; which Souinor 
renders a 8Jie-Minsirel ; for it should soom 
that they had Females of this profession ; one 
ono namo for which was also ErlypBybe- 
nepepa. 

(5) . Of congenial derivation to tho forego- 
ing, is 

irlypo. [Glywo.] Tibia, a Pipe or 
Flute. 

Botli this and tlio common radix EI 133 , are 
with great appeavnneo of trntli derived by 
Juniius from tho loolandio Oliggur, Flatus 1 
as supposing tho iirst attempts at inusio 
among our Gothic ancostors were from wind- 
instruments. Vid. Jun, Etym. Aiig. V. Glee. 

II. 

But the Jlinstrols, as is hinted above, did 
not confine themselves to the more exercise 
of their primnry arts of Music and Song, but 
occasionally used many other modes of divert- 
ing. lienee, from the above root was derived, 
in a secondary sense, 

(1) . Iileo, and pinpura jlip. Faceiice. 

Irleopian, jocari; io jest err he merry 

(Somn.) ; and 

Irloopienb, Jocans ; jesting, speaking 
merrily (Somn.). 

Irbgman also signified Jooisla, a Jester. 
Eb^-.'^amen [Glee-games], jaai. Which 
Somnor renders Merriments, or meiry Jests, 
or trick, or Sports: Oamboles. 

(2) . Honoe, again, by a common metonymy 
of the cause for the effect, 

Erlie, gavdium, alacriias, Icsiiiia, facet! ( b ; 
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lay. Mirth, Gladness, Cheerfulness, Glee. 
[Sumaer.] Which last appliontion of the 
word still continues, though rather in n low, 
debasing sense. 

HI. 

But however agreeable and delightful the 
various arts of the Minstrels might be to the 
Anglo-Saxon laity, there is reason to believe 
that, before the Norman Conquest at least, 
they wore not inueli favoured by the clergy ; 
particularly by those of monastie profession. 
For, not to mention that the sportive talents 
of these men would be considered by those 
nu.stero esclosiaatics as tending to levity and 
licentiousness, the Pagan origin of their art 
would excite in the Monies an insuperable 
prejudioa against it. The Anglo-Saxon Harp- 
ers and Gleemen w'ore the immediate suc- 
oeasors and imitators of the Soandinavinn 
Scalds ; who rvote the great proinolors of 
Pagan superstition, and fomented that spirit 
of oruolty and outrage in their countrymen, 
the Danes, whioh foil with such peculiar 
severity on tho religious and their eon vents. — • 
ICenoe arose a third application of words de- 
rived from rrlijj, Minstrelsy, in a very un- 
favourable sense, and this chiefly prevails in 
books of religion and ecclesiastic discipline. 
Thus, 

(1) . Hrlis is Xudihriam, laughing to scorn.* 

So in S. Basil. Rogul. 11, Hi hsspbon him 
CO halpenbe niitiegunje. Inidri- 

brio habebant saliiiarem cjus admonitionem. 

(10). nThia sense of the word was perhaps 

not ill founded ; for as the sport of rude un- 
onltivaled minds often arises from ridicule, 
it is not improbable hut the old Minsti'ols 
often indulged a vein of this sort, and that 
of no very delicate kind. So again, 

Erlij-man was also used to signify Snin'a, 
a “ Saucy Jester.” (Somn.) 

rrlij-jeojin. Dicax, Scurriles jocos supi'Ct 
qudm par eat amans. Offiolom Episcopale, 3. 

Lrlipian. Scurrilihns oblectamenHs indvir 
jere; Sairrarn agere. Canon. Edgar, 68. 

(2) . Again, as the various attempts to 
please, practised by an order of men who 
owed their support to the puhlie favour, 
might be considered by those grave censors 
as mean and debasing ; Hence came from 
the same root, 


Erlipojr. JPiirasiliis, Asseniatw ; “A 
Fawner, a Togger, a Parasite, a Flatterer.* 
(Somn.) 

IV. 

To return to the Anglo-Saxon word 
notwithstanding tlio varimi.? socornlnry .‘ioii'.iw 
in which this w'Ortl (as wo have aeon above) 
was so early applied ; yet 
The derivative Glee (though now chiefly 
used to express Merriment and Joy) long 
retained its first simple meaning, and is even 
applied by Chaucer to signify Mu.sio and 
^Minstrelsy. (Vid. Jun. Etym.) B. g. 

"For though that the best bnrpor upon live 
AVould on the hestc sounid jolly harpe 
That evir was, with all his fingers five 
'Touch aio 0 string, or aio o warhio liarpo, 
Wore his nailcs poinctod nevir so sliarpo 
It shotiWc itiftkin ovary wight to dull 
To hoaro is glee, and of lii.s strolto.s ful." 

Trcyl. lib. ii. 1030. 

Junius inlevprots Glees by MitsiVu Iimlni- 
menta, in the following passages of Clmuoar’s 
Third Boke of Fame : 

‘ . . Slodon . . the oastoll all ahoulin 
Of all maner of Mynslralea 
And Jestours that tollen tales 
Both of wopyng and of game, 

And of all that longeth unto fame; 
There herde I play on a harps 
That sowned both w’cll and eharpe 
Eym Orpheus full craftily ; 

And on this syde fast by 
Sale the harper Orion ; 

And Eaoidos Chirion; 

And other harpers many one. 

And the Briton Glaskyrion. 

After mentioning these, the great masters 
of the art, he proceeds ; 


* The proosUlng list of Anjlo-Saxor works, so full and 
copious beyond anything that ever yet appeared Inpvintop 
tliia subject) ^as extracted fiom Mr. Lyo’s curious Anglo- 
Saxon Iioxlcon, in, MS., hut the arratigoment hove is Iho 
Editor’s own. It bad bowfivor mcelrod the sanctifin of Mr. 
Lyo’a approbation, and would doubtless have boon received 
Into bis printed copy bad bo lived to pnblisb it bimsolf. 

It eZiou?d also he observed, for the sake of future ro- 
sottfcbos, that without tbe assistance of the old EngUsb 
Interpretations given by Somnor, in bis Anglo-Saxon Dic- 
tionary, the Editor of tbla hook never could have discovered 
tiifttRipQflicrnlfled "Minstrelsy,” orGligniaua^Mlnstrd,’ 


*To gleok, Is used In gbnkspeare, fbr "to make sport, 
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“ And small Ilarpors with her Glees 
Sat under them in divers sees.” 

* * # 

Ap;ain, a little below, the poet, having enu- 
merated the performers on all the different 
sorts of instruments, adds : 

“ There sawo I syt in other sees 
Playing upon other sundry Glees, 

Which that I cannot neveu'^ 

More than starrea ben in heven, &o. 

Upon the above lines I shall only make a 
few observations : 

(!]. That by Jestours, I suppose we are to 
understand Gestours ; soil, the rolaters of 
Gests (Lat. Gusta), or stories of adventures 
both comic and tragical ; whether true or 
feigned ; I am inclined to add, whether in 
prose or verse. (Compare the record below, 
in marginal note subjoined to (V) 2.) Of the 
stories in prose, I oonooivowo haveapocimons 
in that aingulnr hook tho Oesta Eomammm, 
and this will account for its soomiiigly ira- i 
proper title. These wore evidently what the 
French onllod Oonteoiirs, or Story-tellors, and 
to them wo are probably indebted for the first 
Prose Ilomanoea of obivalry ; which may be 
considered as speoimens of their manner. 

(2) . That tho “Briton Glaskoryon,” who- 
ever ho was, is apparently the same person 
with OUT famous Harper Glaagorion, of whom 
the reader will find a tragical ballad, at page 

206. In that song maybe seen an instance 

of what was advanced above in note (E), of 
the dignity of the minstrel profession, or at 
least of the artifice with which the Minstrels 
endeavoured to set off its importance. 

Thus, “a king’s son is represented as 
appearing in the character of a Harper or 
Minstrel in the court of another king. He 
wears a collar (or gold chain) as a person of 
illustrious rank ; rides on horseback, and is 
admitted to the embraces of a king’s daugh- 
ter." 

The Minstrels lost no opportunity of doing 
honour to their art. 

(3) .*Ss for the word Glees, it is to this day 
used in a musical sense, and applied to a 
peculiar piece of composition. Who has not 
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seen the advertisements proposing a reward 
to him who should produce the best Catch, 
Canon, or Glee? 

(K) “Comes from the pen of Geoffrey of 
Monnioufh."j Geoffrey’s own words are, 
“Cum ergoalterius modi aditum [Boldolphus] 
non haberot, rasit oapillos sues et barbam,^ 
cultumque Jooulatoris cum Cythara fecit. 
Delude intra oastra deambulans, modulis qnos 
in Lyra componebat, seso Cytharistam exhi- 
bebat." Galf. Monum. Hist., 4to., 1508, lib. 
vii. 0 . 1. — That Joaulalor signifies precisely a 
Minstrel appears not only from this passage, 
where it is used as a word of like import to 
CUltarisia or Harper (which was the old 
English word for Minstrel), but also from 
another passage of the same anther, where 
it is applied as equivalent to Cantor. See 
lib. i. cap. 22, where, speaking of an ancient 
(perhaps fabulous) British king, he says, 
“ Ilio omnea Cantores quos prmoedens ajtas 
habuerat et in modulis et in omnibus musicis 
instrmnontis exoedobat: ita ut Dens Jooula- 

torum videretur.” Whatever credit is due 

to Geoffrey as a relator of Facts, he is cer- 
tainly ns good authority as any for tho signi- 
fication of Words. 

(L) "Two remarkable facts."] Both of 
these facts are recorded by William of 
Malmesbury; and the firpt of them, relating 
to Alfred, by Ingulpbus also. Now Ingnl- 
phus (afterwards Abbot of Croyland) was 
near forty years of age at the time of the 
Conquest, t and consequently was as proper 
judge of the Saxon manners, as if he had 


* Geoffrey of Monmouth ]a probably hero describing tlie 
appearnneo of tho Joculaiores or Minstrels, as it was In li js 
own timo. Por they appafently derived this part of their 
dress, &c , from tlie J/i'mi of the ancient Bomans, who had 
their heads aud beards shavou ; (seo above, p. note 
as they likowiae did the mimicry, and other arts of divertr 
tng, whicli they Buperadded to the composing and singiog to 
the harp heroic songs, which they iuhentad from their 
own progenitora the bards and scalds of the ancient CoUlr 
and Gothic nations. The Longobardi had, like other no^ 
them people, brought these with them into Italy* For in 
the year774i when Obarlemagne eutored Italy and found 
bis passage impeded, ho was mot by a Minstrel of Lonihardy» 
whose song promised him success and victory. “Contlgit 
JoouLaiORBM ex Longohardcrum gento ad Oarolum venire, 
et Cantionotjlam k bb oompositam, rotando in conspectu 
snopum cantore.” Tom. il. p. 2, Ohron. Monast. Noval. 
lib. ill. cop. X. p. 717. (T. ■Wartou’a Hist. vol. li. Emend 
of vol. 1. p. 113,) 

f Ifatus 1080, serjpdt 1091, obiit 1109, Tanner* 
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actually ■wiitten his hietory boforo that 
event; he is therefore to be oonsidored ns 
an Ante-Nornian writer: so that 'whether the 
fact ooncorning Alfred bo true or not, 'wo are 
assured from hia testimony, that the Jocu- 
lator or Minstrel was a eornmon ohnrnoter 
among the Anglo-Saxons. Tho same also 
may be inferred from the relation of ’Wllli.am 
of Malmesbury, -who outlived Ingulphus but 
thirty-three years. Both these writers had 
doubtless recourse to innumerable records 
and authentic memorials of the Anglo-Saxon 
times ■which never descended down to us ; 
their testimony therefore is too positive and 
full to he overturned by the mere silence of 
the two or three slight Anglo-Saxon epitomes 
that are now remaining. Vid. note (G). 

As for Assor Monevensis, -wdio has given a 
somewhat more particular detail of Alfred’s 
actions, and yet takes no notice of the follow- 
ing story, it will not ho diffioult to account 
for his silence, if wo consider that ho -was a 
rigid Monk, and that the Minstrels, lio'wovor 
acceptable to the laity, were never muoh 
respected by men of the more strict monastic 
profession, especially before the Norman 
Conquest, when they -would be oonsidovod os 
brethren of the Pagan Scalds. f Assor there- 
fore might not regard Alfred’s skill in Min- 
strelsy in a very favourable light; and might 
be induced to drop the oiroumstanoe related 
below, as reflecting, in his opinion, no great 
honour on his patron. 

The learned editor of Alfred’s Life, in 
Latin, after having examined tho scene of 
action in person, and weighed all the circum- 
stances of the event, determines, from the 
whole collective evidence, tlmt Alfred could 
never have gained the victory he did if he 
had not with his own eyes previously seen 
the disposition of the enemy by such a strata- 
gem as is here desorihed. Tid. Annot. in 
.®lfr. Mag. Yitam, p. 33, Oxon. 1678, fol. 

(M) “Alfred .... ossumed the dress and 
character of a ‘Minstrel.’’’] “Pingens se 
JeotTLATosEM, assumpta cithara,” &c. In- 
gulpi Hist. p. 809. — “ Sub specie iriMi . . . ut 
J 0 CDTATOW.G professor artis.” Gul. Malmesh. 

* Obiit anno 1142. Tanner. 

t (See above^ p. xxx.) Both Ingulph and Will, of Mol- 
meBb. had been very conTerfian.t among the Normans, who 
appe&rnob tohaye bad such prejudices against tlie Minslrols 
fi9 the Apglo-Saxons had. 


I. ii. c. d, p. 4.1. 'riiat both Jocutalnv and 
Mimvs signify litornlly, a Minstrol, sen proved 
in notes (B), (K), (N), (Q), .to. tine also 
note (G g). 

Malmesbury adds, “Unlus tautum fldolis- 
simi fi'uebatur ccuBuioutifl.’’ As this otin- 
fidant does not appear to have nssumod Uie 
disguise of a Minstrel him.solf, I conclude 
that he only appeared as tho Minstrel’s at- 
tendant. Now that the Minstrol had some- 
times his servant or attendant to carry his 
harp, .and even to sing to his imisio, we have 
many instances in the old Metrical Boinanoos, 
and even some in this present collection : Seo 
Series the First, Song vi, ; Series tlio Third, 
Song vii., &e. Among tho French and Pro- 
vonqnl Bards, tho Trouvem, or Inventor, was 
generally attended with his singer, who some- 
times also played on tho harp, oV other mu- 
sical instrnment. ’'Quolqao fois durnnt le 
ropas d’un prince on voyoit avriver un Trou- 
vovro ineonnu avao see Menostrols uu Jon* 
gleoura, ot il lour faiaoit chanter Hiir lours 
hnrpos ou violloa lea vers qu’il avoit c()mpOR6s. 
Ceux qni faiaoiont lea Sons auaai bien quo lea 
Mots fitoiout lea plus oalimtSa.’’ FontonoIIo 
Hist, du Tlionlr. 

That Alfred oxeolled in Mnaio la pusitlvoly 
asserted by Bale, tvlio doubtloaa bad it from 
somo ancient MS., many of which 8ul)aiatod 
in his time that are now lost: aa also by Sir 

J. Spolman, who, we may conclude, had good 
authority for this anecdote, as ho is knovsm to 
have compiled his life of Alfred from authen- 
tic materials collected by bis learned father; 
this writer informa us that Alfred “provided 
himself of musitians, not common, or sueh 
as knew but the praotiok part, but men skil- 
ful in the art itself, whose skill and service 
he yet furtlier improved with hia own inatruo- 
tion :’’ p. 199. 'ihis proves Alfred at least 
to have understood the theory of music ; and 
bow could this have been acquired without 
practising on some instrument? wliioh -we 
have seen above, note (H), was ao extremely 
common with the Anglo-Saxons, even in 
much ruder times, that Alfred himself plainly 
tells ns, it was shameful to he ignorant of it. 
And this eommonness might be one reason 
why Asser did not think it of consequence 
enough to he partioulaidy mentioned in hia 
short life of that great monarch. This rigid 
Monk may also have esteemed it a slight and 
frivolous accomplishment, savouring only of 
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woi’ldly vanity. IIo lias liowevei’ particularly 
recorded Alfred’s fondness for the oral Anglo- 
S.ixon poeiiiS and soiiga. [Saxoiiiea poomata 
die noateque .... iiiuliens .... memorita 
rctinoliat;” p. 10. “ Carmina Saxonica me- 

moritor discero,” &o.; p. dd, ot ib.] Now the 
poems learnt by rote, among all ancient un- 
polished nations, are ever songs ohaiitcd by 
the reciter, and acooiupanied with insUu- 
mental melody.* 

(N) “AVith. his harp in his hand, and 
dressed like a Minstrel.”] “ AssumptS. manu 
oithail .... professus Minium, qui hujiis- 
niodi arte stipera quotidiannin iiiercaietur . . . 
Jussus ahiro pretium Cantus aeccpit:” 
Malinesb. 1. ii. c. 6. Wo see here that 
which was rewarded uas (not any mimicry 
or trifllca, but) his singing (Canlus); this 
proves, beyond dispute, what was the nature 
of the entertainment Aulaff afforded iliom. 
Perhaps it is noodloss by this time to piovo 
to tlio roaclor, that Mimus in Middle Latinity 
signifies a Minstrel, and Mimia, Minstrelsy, 
or the Minsti'ol-nrt. Sliould ho doubt it, lot 
him oast his oyo over the two following 
extracts from Du Cange; 

“Mimus; Muslcus, qui instruiiiontis niu- 
siois oanit. Logos Palatinm Jnoobi II. Rog. 
Miijorio. In doiiiibus prinoipuiii, iit tradit 
antiquUas, Mini! sou Joeulatorcs lioith pos- 
Siint esse. Nam illovura ofBoium tribuit 
Imtitiam .... Quapropter volumus et ovdi- 
n.amus, quod in nostra curia Mini! debennt 
esse qiiinquo, quorum duo aint tubicinatores, 
et teitius sit taheleiius [i. e a player on the 
tabor].f Lit. remiss, ann. 1374, Ad Mimos 
cornioitantos, seu hucinantes ncccsserunt.” 


^Thua Lcob, tliQ Saxon woid foi a room, is propuilya 
song and its deiirative Ztecl algnJlios a ballad to tins d.iy 
iii the Ciernmii tongue . and e, we have SLon ahoTO, 

is by Alfi ed himself lendeicd Bo hoapptvn j'lngan 
t'J-he Taboiir or Tabouilnwas a common instrument 
■with the lyienrh Minstrels, ob it had aho boon with the 
Anglo-Saxon (Aid p Ixlx)' thus la an ancient French MS 
in the Hail, colloction (2253, 75), a Minstrel is described 
ns riding on horiioback and hem Ing Ills Tabour, 

“Entour son col porta son. Tabour, 

Depeynt do Or, « rJcJio A^our.” 

See also a passage In Menage's Diction Dtym. [v Mones- 
tnei a], whei o Ta6ow a fs used as synonymous to MmtslrUva 
Another fiequent mstrument with them was the Viele 
This, I am told, ia the name of an instrument at this day, 
which differs fiom a guitar, ip that the player turns round 
a handle at the top of the Instrument, and Avith his other 
bond plays on aomekey^ that touch the chords and produce 
the sound. 

See Dr. Burney’a account of the 716116, voL il p, 268, 


Mimia, Luclua Miniicus, Instrumentum 
fpnliua, Ars Joculatoria.] Ann. 1482 .... 

“ mimia al oantu viotum acquiro.” 

Du Cange, Gloss, tom. iv. 17C2, Supp. o. 
1225. 

(0) “ To haveheen a Dane.”] The northoi n 
histoilana produce such instances of the great 
respect shown to the D.aniah Soalfla in the 
courts of our Anglo-Saxon kings, on account 
of their mu.sical and poetic talents (notwith- 
standing they were of so h.itefnl a nation), 
that if a similar order of men had not existed 
hero befoic, we cannot doubt hut the profes- 
sion would have been taken up by such of 
the natives as had a genius for poetry and 
mnsio. 

“Extant Rhythmi hoc ipso [Islandico] 
idiomate Anglia), Ilyhornimque Regihus 
ohlati et libcraHtor oomponsati, &c, Ilaqne 
bine colligi potosl linguara Danioain in aulis 
vicinmum regnm, prinoipumquo famillarem 
fulsRo,non aei'ua ao hodie in anlus prinoipum 
porogiina idiomata in dolieiis haheri eoini- 
mns. Imprimis Vita Egilli iSkallagrimii id 
invicto nrguinciilo ndslruit. Qnippo qui in- 
toriogatus ah Adalstelno, Anglioo rego, quo- 
modo raanus Eirioi Dlodoxii, Noi'thumhrias 
regia, poRtqnam in ejns potftstatom venorat, 
ovasissot, onjus lilium propiiiquoaquo ocoi- 
dei'al .... rei statim ordinom metio, nune 
satis obacuro, o.xposuit nequaquani ita narrow 
tuius non intelligenti.” [Yid, plura apud 
Toi'fceii Prmfat. ad Oread. Ilist. foi.] 

This same Egill was no less distinguished 
for his valour and skill as a soldier, than for 
his poetic and singing talents as a Scald ; 
and he was such a favo-urite with our king 
Athelstan, that ho at one time presented him 
with “ duohus annulis et scriniia, duobus 
hone magnis argento repletis .... Quinetiam 
hoe addnlit, ut Bgillus quidvis prmterea a se 
petons, ohtineret; bona mobilia, sive immo- 
bilia, prmbondam vel prsefeoturas. Egillua 
porro reginm munifioentiam gratus excipiens, 
Car-men Encomiasticon, E se lingud Norve- 
gicfl (quDS turn his regnis communis) com- 
positum, regi dioat ; ao pro ao, duos marcas 
auri puri (pondus m arete . , . Siinoias ffiqua- 

who tliinks It the samo with the Jioie, or wheel. See pag** 
270 in the note. 

“H ot un Jougleor a sens, 

Q^vii Djivoit paa soveut roho ontlere; 

Sovent eatolt Bans sa Vide,” 

Fabliaux et Coni ii. 184, 5. > 
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actually written his history hoforo that 
event; ho is therefore to ho ooiiaitiored as 
an Ante-Normaii writer: so that whether the 
fact concerning Alfred he true or not, wo are 
assured from ins testimony, that the Jocu- 
lator or Minstrel was n common oharaclor 
among tlie Anglo-Saxons. Tho same also 
may l)e inferred from the relation of William 
of Malraoabury, who outlived Itigulphus but 
thirty-throe years.* Both these writers had 
doul>tleas recourse to innumerable records 
and authentic memorials of the Anglo-Saxon 
times whieh never desoendod down to us ; 
their testimony tlierofore is too positive and 
full to bo overturned by the mere silence of 
the two or three slight Anglo-Saxon epitomoa 
that are now remaining. Vid. note (G). 

As for Assor Menevonsis, wlio has given a 
somewhat more particular detail of Alfred’s 
actions, and yet takes no notice of tlie follow- 
ing story, it will viot be difficult to aeeovint 
for his silonoo, if wo consider tlmt ho was a 
rigid Monk, and tliat tlie Minstrels, however 
aooeptablo to tlie laity, were never mucli 
roapooted hymen of the more strict monastio 
profession, espeoially hoforo tlie Norman 
Conquest, when tlioy would ho oonsulcrod as 
bretliren of the Pagan Scalds,'|‘ Asser lliorc- 
foro might not regard Alfred’s skill in Min- 
strelsy in a vary favourahlo liglit ; and miglit 
be induced to drop tlie oiroumstonoe related 
below, as reflecting, in his opinion, no great 
hononr on his patron. 

The learned editor of Alfred’s Life, In 
Latin, after having examined the scene of 
action in person, and weighed all tho oircum- 
stancGS of the event, determines, from the 
whole collective evidenoo, that Alfred could 
never have gained the victory he did if he 
had not with his own eyes previously seen 
the disposition of the enemy by such a strata- 
gem as is here described. Vid. Annot. in 
iElfr. Mag. Vitam, p. 33, Oson. 1678, fol. 

(M) “Alfred .... assumed tho dress and 
character of a ‘ Minstrel.’ ’’] " Pingons se 

JeotTLATOEEM, assumpta oithara,” &c. In- 
gulpi Hist. p. 869. — “ Sub specie iiiiti . . . ut 
JocBTATOErjE professor artis.’’ Gul. M.-Jmesb. 

* Obilt anno 1142. Tanner. 

t (See above, p. xxx.) Bofh Ingulpb. and Will, of Mal- 
meali. had been very conversant among tbe Normans, who 
appear not to have bad such prejudices ngoinettlio Minstrels 
as the Anglo-Saxons had. 


I. ii. c. ‘1, p. '13. 'riiiil liolli Jiu'iilii/or mid 
Mimns nignily lili'rnlly, a Minslrol, sen jirovi'd 
in iioto.H (II), (1C), (N), (Q), iCc. See also 
note (G g). 

Malnu'slinry adds, “irnluH tiintnm iididis- 
simi fmolmtur ronsclontia.’’ As lliis eun- 
fidant docs not appi'ar to liavo assumed the 
disguise of a Minstrel liimself, I ciiiu'lude 
that ho only iippoared ns tliu hliiistrel’s at- 
tendant. Noiv that tlie Mimstrid liiul soiiii'- 
timea his servant or attendant tu carry liia 
harp, and oven to sing to Ilia niiisie, we liave 
many instances in the old Metrical Iloinancca, 
and even some in this [iresent collection : See 
Scries tlio First, Song vi.; Series tlie 'riiini. 
Song vih, fe. jVnnmg tlie Freiicli and Pro- 
vonqal Bards, tlie Trimverve, or Inventor, was 
generally attended ivlLh ills siiigur, wlio some- 
times al.so idayod on tlie liavp, or otlior mu- 
sical inatriimunt. “ (liieli|iio liii.s duriuit lo 
ro\ina d’uti priuee on voyoit arid\er un Tnin- 
veiTO ineomiu iivec sen MeiiriNli'elh on don- 
gleoiirs, ot il leiir faisuit clmliler siiv lours 
harpo.s on vlellos les vers ipi’i! avoit euinpotif's. 
Ceuxqui faisoient les Suns iiiissi himi quo les 
Mots filoioiil les plus eslim6s,” Fuiitenidlo 
Hist, du 'I'lionir. 

That Alfred excelled in Music is positively 
assorted liy Bale, ivlio doiihlless liad it (Vein 
somo aneiont MS,, many uf wliieli sulisisliul 
in his time tlmt are now lost: as also liy Sir 

J. Speimiui, wlio, wn may uuiielude, liad good 
authority fur this nnoedute., as he is known lo 
Imvc compiled ilia life of Alfred frimi aiillien- 
tio inalerials collected liy ids learned fiillier: 
this writer informs us that Alfred “]iviniiled 
liimself of musitiiins, not common, or .sueli 
as knew hut tlie practick part, lull men skil- 
ful in the art itself, whose skill and service 
lie yet furtlier improved with Ids own instruc- 
tion p. 199. Tlds proves Alfred at least 
to have understood the theory of iniisie ; and 
how could this have been acquired without 
practising on somo instrument? wldch we 
have seen above, note (II), was so oxtromely 
common with the Anglo-Saxons, oven in 
muoh ruder times, that Alfred Idimself plainly 
tells us, it was shameful to be ignorant of it. 
And this commonness might he one, reason 
why Asser did not think it of consequence 
enough to be particularly mentioned in Ida 
short life of that great mcinaroli. Tlds rigid 
Monk may also have catoemod it a sliglit and 
frivolous acoomplishmoiit, savouring only uf 
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worldly vanity. IIo lias liovvever particularly 
recorded AlfroJ’s I'ondnosa fur the oral Aiiglo- 
S.axon poeUiS and songs. [Saxuniea puemiita 
die noctequo .... audiens .... ineuiorita 
retinubat;” p. 10. “ Garmina Sa.xoiiiea me- 

moritcr discero,” &c.; p. -13, at ib.] Now the 
poems loarut by roto, among all ancient un- 
polished nations, are ever songs chanted by 
the reciter, and accompanied with instru- 
mental melody.* 

(N) “With his harp in his hand, and 
dressed lilte a Minstrel.”] “As-sumptilmanu 
citharfi. .... professus Minium, qni hujus- 
niodi arte stipem quotidianain mercaretur . . . 
Jussus ahire pretium Cantus accopit;” 
Malmesb. 1. ii. c. G. Wo see here that 
which was rewarded was (not any uiiiniory 
or tricks, hut) his singing ( Cantus ) ; this 
proves, beyond dispute, what was the nature 
of the onlortairimont Aulnff afforded them. 
Perhaps it is needless by this time to prove 
to the reader, that Mimus in Middle Latinity 
signifies a Minstrel, and Mimiu, Miuslrolsy, 
or the Mln,strol-ai'l. Slioiihl ho doubt it, lot 
him oa.st his eye over tlio two following 
extracts from Du Cange ; 

“ Mimus ; Mnsicus, qui instrumoulis nin- 
siois oanit. Legos Palatinm Jsioohi II. lieg. 
Miijoric. In domilais priucipum, nt Iradit 
antlquilas, Miml sou Jocuhi tores licitb pos- 
sunt e.sso. Nam illorum offleium Iribuit 
loetitiain .... Quaproptcr volumus et ordi- 
namus, quod in nostra curia Mitni deboaut 
esse qninque, quorum duo sint tuhioinatoros, 
et tertius sit tabelerius [i. e. a player on the 
tabor], t Lit. remiss, ann. 1374. Ad Mimos 
cornioitanlos, sen hucinantes aoocs.serunl.” 


TI1U.S LeoS, tins Saxon word foj’ .-i Poem, is properly a 
Bong, and Us dovivative Lied slgiillliis a ballad to this <l,ay 
in the German tongue; and Cavtaie, we have seen nhove, 
Is by .tlfrod hiuiself rendered Ho benjtpan pitjgan. 

t The Tahour or Tahourin was a common instrument 
with the Preurh Jliiistrcls, as it had also lieon with the 
Anglo-Saxon (vid. p. Ixlx.) : thus In an ancient Freueli BIS. 
in the Ilarl, colloctiou (22.53, 75), a Minstrel is dosciibed 
SB riding on hoi’-soiiaulc and bearing ilia Tabour. 

“Entour son eol porta sou Taljonp, 

Depeynt de Or, e riche AQonr.” 

Sen also ft pansagr, In Meuage’B Diction, Etym. [v. Btonca- 
triers], wbore Tabours is used as synonymous to Neneslriers. 

Anotljer fl'Qeuant instrument wilh tl;em was the Viele. 
This, I am told, is the name of an instrument nt this dny, 
whieli difters from a guitar, in that the player turns round 
a liandle at the top of the instrument, and with his other 
hand plays on some keys that touch thcchords and produce 
the sound. 

See Dr. Burney’s account of the Vieile, vol. il. p. 208, 


Mijnhi, Liidiia Mimicus, Iiistnmientam 
[piituis, Ai's Jct'ulatm’iii,] Ann. 1482 .... 

“ inlniia ct cantu viclum nequivo.” 

Du Cange, Gloss, tom. iv. 1762. Supp. c. 
1225. 

(0) "To havebdhn aDane.”] Thenerthovn 
historians prodiioe such instances of the great 
re.speot shown to the Danish Scalds in the 
courts of our Anglo-Saxon kings, on .accoimt 
of their musical and poetic talents (notwith- 
standing they were of so hateful a nation), 
that if a similar order of men had not existed 
here before, we cannot doubt but the profes- 
sion tvould have been taken up by such of 
the natives as had a genius for poetry and 
music. 

“Extant Khythini hoe ipso [Islanclioo] 
idiomate Angliic, IlyboniiiDquo Begibus 
ohhiti ct liberalitov compeiisati, &c. Itaquo 
bine colligi potest liiigiitiin Diiiiicnin in iiulis 
vieiiionim regiim, prliioipiimqiio fiimilinrrai 
fuisBc, non .sceu.s ac hodio in niihis priiicipuin 
poregrina idiomaia in iloliciiR liabori coviii- 
inuM. Impriinis Yita Ugilli Skallagrimii id 
invieto nrgnmontn adslniil, Ciulppo qui iii- 
terrogatuB ah Ailalsteiiio, Anglim rego, quo- 
modo niauus Eirici Dlodoxii, Nortluimbrim 
regia, poatquam in ejus polfiatatem vonorat, 
oviisiaaet, cujns liliuin propinquosque ocoi- 
clerat .... rui etatim ordincm luotro, nunc 
satis obaouvo, expoBuie neqnaquani ita navra- 
turua non intolligenti.” [Vid, plura apud 
T'orfiieii Prmfat. ad Oread. Ilist. fob] 

This same Egill was no less distinguished 
for hi.s valour and skill as a soldier, than for 
his poetic and singing talents as a Scald ; 
and lie was Ruoh a favourite with our king 
Atlielstnn, that ho at one time presented him 
with “ duohns annulia et sorinii.B| duohus 
bene niagnis argento replotis .... Quinetiain 
hoc addidit, ut Eglllus quidvis prmterea a sc 
potens, obtlneret; bona mohilia, sive imnio- 
hilia, proehendam vel pi-Eefecturas. Egilius 
porvo regiam munificentiam grains excipiens. 
Carmen Encominstioon, i se llnguk Norvfl- 
giofi. (qinse turn his regnis communis) com- 
po.situm, regi dicat ; ao pro eo, dnas marons 
aiiri pnri (pondus marcaa . . , 8. (meins tequa- 


who thinka it the Btvme with the lloie, or wheol. See pagp 
270 in tho note. 

“II ot un Jougloor a sana, 

Qui navoit pas eovont robe entiere; 

Sovent cafcoit sana sa Vlele,” 

Fabliaux et Cont. ii. 164, 6. 
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bat) honomrii looo rotulit.” 

Rui‘. Islandio. lib. ii, p. 129,] 

Seo more of Egill, iu the “ Five Pieces of 
Runic Poetry,” p. 45, whoce poem, there 
traualiited, ia the moat ancient piece all in 
rhyme, that is, I oonooive, now to be fnuiiil in 
any Bnropean language, except Latin. Sec 
Eglll's Islandio original, printed at tho end 
of the English Version in the said Five 
Pieces, &o. 

(P) “If the Saxons had not been accus- 
tomed to have Minstrels of their own .... 
and to show favour and respect to tho Danish 
Scalds”] ; if this had not been tho case, wo 
may ho assured, at least, that the stories 
given ill the tc.xt could never have been 
recorded by writers who lived so near the 
Anglo-Saxon times as Malmesbury and In- 
gulplnis, wlio, Lliougli they might be deceived 
as to particular faota, could not he so as to 
tlie goneral manners and ousUnns which pre- 
vailed so near their own times among their 
anocatora. 

(Q) “ In Duomoaday Boole,” fe.] Extract 
ex Libro Domesday : Et vid. Anstis Ord. 
Gart. ii. 304, 

Oloiueccstf/moire. 

Pol. 102. Col. 1, Berclic Joculator Regis 
hahet iii. oillas. et ihi v. car. nil redd. 

That Jbciiiidor is properly a Minstrel, might 
bo inferred from tlie two foregoing passages 
ef Geoffrey of Monmouth (v. note Iv), whevo | 
the word is used as equivalent to Ciiharisla 
in ono place, and to Cantor in the other: this 
union forma the precise idea of the chavactov. 

But more positive proofs have already 
offered, vid. supra, p, xxv., xxxii., xx.xiii., note. 
See also Dn Cange’s Gloss, vol. iii. c. 1543. 
“ Jogulatov pro Jocidatar . — Consilium Masil. 
an. 1381. Nullus Miniatroys, Jogulator, 
audeat ]tinsare vel snnare instrumentum cu- 
jiiscumquc generis,” &c., &c. 

As the Minstrel was termed in Erench Jon- 
gleuranAJugleur ; so he was called in Spanish 
Jjiiglar and Juglar. “ Tenemos cancionea y 
versos para reoitar muy antiguos y memorias 
eiertas de los Juglares, que asaistian on los 
hanquetes, como los que pinta Ilomero.” 
Prolog, a las Corned, do Cervantes, 1749, 4to. 

“ El anno 1328, on las siestas de la Ooro- 
niiclon del Rey, Don Alonso el IV. de Ara- 


»“Romwsev .ToraLiit canta alt toux . . . . ctovant lo 
T>.., » n...... n.,...! -n.l OnnWA W VVl 


gon .... * el .Tugliir Rinnasol oiintil una 
Villanoaea do la Couipiisieimi del .... infeulo 
[Don Pedro] y otro duglar, Ilamado Nevollot, 
rccitft y representh on vuz y sin oantar nms 
do GOO versos, ((ue hize id Iiiliinto eii ol metro 
quo Ilainahan Rima Vulgar." Ibid. 

“Los Trolindore.s iiivontaron la Gaya Cion- 
cia .... estos T’robadurea cran casi todos do 

la primera Nohiczii. Es vorilad, quo ya 

entonees so luivian ontrometula entre las 
divorsionos Cortosano.s, los Oontudores, los 
Canlores, los Juglaros, los Tnuincz, y los 
Bufones.” Ibid. 

In England the Ring’s Juglar continued 
to have an establishment in the royal house- 
hold down to tho reign of ITonry VIII. [vid. 
Note (C c) ]. But in what souse the title was 
there applied dooH not .appear, In D.-irlclay’s 
Eglogea, written eivo. 1514, Juglors and Pipm's 
are mentioned together, Egl. iv, (vid. T. 
Warlon’s llkst. ii. 251), 

w 

(II) “A valiant warrior, iianioi] Tiiillofor,” 
&o,] See Dn Congo, who proilueoH tliis as 
an instanee, “ Q.nod MinistoUoruni munus 
intordura prmslahaiit milltfio prulmtiHsiini. 
Lo Roman Do Vaooo, MvS. 

“ Qnani il viront Normanv. venir 
Moot voissioz Englciz frouiir .... 
Taillcfor qui mout hion ohantoit, 

Sur un eh oval, qui tost alloit, 

Devant euls aloit oliantaut 
Do ICallomaigne ct do Rnullant, 

Et d’Olivior de, Vassaux, 

Qui moururont en R.ain.'sehevnux. 

“ Qui quhlem T'aillefer a Guliolmo ohtinuit ut 
primus in hostes irruerot, inter quiis fortitov 
dimicando occubuit." Gloss, tom. iv. 769, 
770, 771. 

“Les anciennes ohroniquos nous appren- 
nent, qu’en premier rang de I'Armfie Nor- 
mnnde, nn fiouyer nomind Taillrjhr, montd 
sur un ohoval arm6, chanta la Chan.'son de 
Roland, qui fut si long terns dans Ics honchos 
des Eranqois, sans qu’il soit resth le moindre 
fragment. Le Taillefer aprhs avoir entonnfi 
la chanson quo les soldats rdpdtoient, so jetta 
le premier parmi los Anglois, et fut tu6.” 
[Voltaire Add. Hist. Dniv. p. 69.] 

The reader will see an attempt to reatoi'C 
tho OJiamon de Roland, w'ith musical notes, 
in Dr. Burney’s Hist. ii. p. 276. — Seo more 
concerning the Song of Roland, Series the 
Third, o. 189. Note (m). 
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(S) “An eminent l?roneli wi-iter,” &c.] 
'■ M. I’Evfiquo (le Ift Ravalicre, qui iivoit fait 
boaiicoup de roeliei'ciios sui- nos iincionncs 
Oliansona, pr6tond quo c’aat il la Normandie 
que nous dovoiis noa premiora Ohansotmiers, 
non ii, la Prorenea, et qu’il y avoit panni nous 
doa Chansons on languo vulgaire avant colies 
de Provenqaua, mais posteviourement an 
Kegne Pliillippe I., oii il Pan 1100.” [v. 
Ehvokitioiis de la Langue Pranqoiso, il la 
suite des Poesies do Roi do Navarre.] “ Ce 
seroit une antdrioritd do plus d’uno demi 
siecle h I’hpoque dea premiers 'rroubadours, 
que leur historien Jean do Nostro-dame fixe 
il Pan 1102,”i!!C. Prof, k PAtithologie Frauq. 
8vo. 1765. 

This Buhjnot hath since been taken up and 
prosecuted at length in the Prefaces, &c., to 
IM. Le Grand’s “ Fabliaux ou Contes du xiie 
ot du xiiiQ Sieolo, Paris, 1788,” 5 tom. 12mo., 
who seoma prolly clearly to hiivo ostnblishod 
the priority and superior o.xoollonco of the 
old Ilimeura of tlio North of Fi'anoo over the 
Troubadours of Provetuso, Ac, 

(S 2) “ Thoir own native Glecmon or Min- 
strels must bo allowed to oxi.st.”J Of this 
wa have proof positive in tho old metrical 
Roraanoo of Ilorn-Child (Series tho Third, 
No. 1, p. 192), ‘which although from tho 
mention of Sarazona, &o., it must have been 
written at least after ilio first orusado in 1090, 
yet, from its Anglo-Saxon language or idiom, 
can scarce be dated later than witbin a cen- 
tury after the Conquest. This, as appears 
from its very exordium, wa.s intended to bo 
sung to a popular audience, wdiotlier it was 
composed by, or for a Gleeman or Minstrel. 
But it carries all the internal marks of being 
the production of such a compo.ser. It 
appears of genuine English growth ; for, 
after a careful examination, I cannot discover 
any allusion to French or Norman customs, 
manners, composition, or phraseology: no 
quotation, “As the Romance sayth:” not a 
name or local reference, which was likely to 
occur to a French Rimeur. Tho proper names 
' are all of northern extraction : Child 'Horn is 
the son of Allof {i. e, Olaf or Olave), king of 
Sudenne (I suppose Sweden), by his Queen 
Oodylde or Godyll. Athulf and Fylcenyld are 
the names of subjects. Eylmcr or Aylmere is 
king of Westnesse (a part of Ireland), Ryme- 
nyld is his daughter ; as Ermimjld is of an- 


other king 'Thnrslun; whoso sons am Athjld 
and Bcryld. A/hclbrits is stowni’d of king 
Aylmer, &c., ifcc. All these savour only of a 
Northern origin, and the whole piece is 
e.xaetly such a performance as one would 
oxpoet from a Gleeman or Minstrel of the 
North of England, who had derived his art 
and his ideas from his Soaldic predooesaors 
tliore. So that this probably is tho original 
from wlileli was translated tho old French 
fragment of Dan Horn, in the Ilarleyan MS. 
527, mentioned by Tyrwhitt (Chaucer iv. 68), 
and by T. Warton (Hist. i. 38), wdiose extract 
from Horn-Child is extremely ineorreet. 

Compare the style of Ohild-IIorn with the 
Anglo-Saxon specimens in short verses and 
rhyme, which are assigned to the century 
succeeding tho Conquest, in Hiokos’s The- 
saurus, tom. i. cap. 24, p. 224 and 231, 

(T) “Tlio different production of the se- 
dentary composer and tlio rmnhling Min- 
strel.”] Among tlio old motrira! ronniTiuos, 
a very few are adcircRsod to roadors, or men- 
tion reading: these iqipoav to have lioi'ii 
composed by writers at their desk, mid ex- 
liibil marks of more olaborato slrucUn'e mid 
invention. Such w Dylamour of 9 (Se- 
ries the Third, No, 20, p. 194), of -which I 
find in a MS. copy in the Cotton Library, A 
2, folio 3, the II Fitto tlius concludes: 

“ . thus ferr have I red.” 

Such is Ipomydon (Series the Third, No, 
23, p. 195), of wliioli one of the divi.sion8 
(Sign. E. ii. b. in pr. copy) ends thus, 

“ Let hym go, God liym spede, 

Tyll efte-soone we of him reed” [i. c. read]. 

So in Awys and Amylion* (Sorias the 
Third, No. 31, p. 195), in sta. 3d we have, 

“ In Geste as wo rede 


* It ought to hnvo heen ohservod ia its proper pluoo itv 
Sories tlio Tiiirdf No. 81,p.lll5,tliatj1W2/s iiud Amylio*i\{QrQ 
DO otborwiso “Brothers,” thau as being fastfriends! aswas 
sugge-sted by tho leai ned Br. Samuel Pegge, who was eo 
obliging as to favour tho Essayiut formerly with a curious 
traiiacript of this poom accompanied with vnluahle Uluetra- 
tlon8,&c.; andthutibwasbis opiuiontbabbotb the fragment 
of tho “ Lady Bollcsnt,*’ mentioned In the same No. 31, and 
also the mutilated I’ale, No 37 (p. STlj wore only imperfect 
copies of tho above romance of “ Amya and AmyUon,’* 
whlcb. contains the two lines quoted in No. 37. 
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and similni- phrases occur in stanzas 34, 12.'), 
140, 190, &G. 

These arc all studied oompoaitionB,in -which 
Uie story is invented with more skill and 
ingenuity, and the stylo and colouring arc 
of superior oast to such as can with sufficient 
prohahility he attributed to the minatrels 
themselves. 

Of this class, I conceive the romance of 
Rorn-Ohild (mentioned in the last note (S 2) 
and in Series the Third, No. 192, p. 2), which, 
from the naked unadorned simplicity of the 
story, I would attrilmto to such an'origin. 

But more evidently is such the Squire 
of Low Degree (Series, the Third, No. 24, 
p. ), in which is no roferonce to any 
French original, nothing like the phrase, 
which so frequently occurs in others, “ Aa the 
romance aayth,”* or the like. And it is just 
such a rambling performance as one would 
expect from an itinerant Bard. And 
Such also is A lytell Ocsie of Rohjn Rode, 
&o., in 8 Eyttes, of which are e.'ctant two 
editions, 4to., in bhiok-lettor, deaoribod more 
fully in page 80 of this work. This is not 
only of undoubted English growth, but, from 
the constant satire aimed at abbots and their 
convents, &o,, could not possibly have boon 
composed by any monk in his coll. 

Other instances might bo produced; but 
especially of the former kind is Syr Lauiiful 
(Series the Third, No, 2, p. 315), the 121st 
of which has 

“In romances as wo rode.” 

This is one of the best invented stories of 
that kind, and I believe the only one in which 
is inserted the name of the author. 

Wherever the word romanca occurs in these inotricnl 
narratives, It hath hoen tiiought to afford decisive proof of 
a traudatiou fioin the romance or French laognago. Ac- 
cordingly it Is so urged by T. Wartou (i. HO, note) from 
two passages in the pr. copy of « Sir Eglnmour,” viz., Sign. 
E. 1. 

In. romaunoe as wo rede. 

Again In fol. nit. 

In romaunco this cronyclo Is, 

But in the Cotton 5IS. of tho original tha first passago Is 

As I i^rdo a Clorke rede. 

And the other thus, 

In Homo this Qcst cronyoled ys. 
SothafcIholievGieferepce'i to “tho Romannee,” or the like, 
wore ofton mere oxpletivo phrases inserted hy the oral 
reciters ; one of whom I concoive had altei-ed or corrupted 
the old “ Syr Eglamour,” in the manner that the copy was 
printed. 


(T2) “ lleym' or llahcrus the King’s Min- 
stvcl."] IIo i.4 I'ucevdiid by Leliind undtii 
betli these names, in his (Julleetuuea, neil. 
vol. 1, p. (11. 

"Rdspilale S. Siui/ioUmuri hi JClwi Siiiiih- 
fdde in London. 

“ Iloycr Mimna Regia fnndator.” 

“ Uimq}. Sli. Dtirlliiil. Limdhh. 

“Rahoriia Mimna Regia 11. 1, primus fmula- 
tor, an. 1102, 3 II, 1, ipii fnndavit etiam 
Priorat. Sti. Barthel.” Ibid, page 1)0. 

That Ifimus is properly a Min.strol in the 
sense affixed to the word in tliis es.say, one 
extract from the accounts [Lat. Compntis] 
of the Priory of Maxtook, near Coventry, in 
1441, will sufficiently show. — Soil. ■' Bat. Sex. 
Mimus Dili. Clynton oantaiitiljus, cithariaau- 
tibus, ludentibns,” &c., iiiis. (T. Wartnn, ii. 
lOG, note q.) The same year, tbo prior gave 
to a doclor jira'diunns, for a sorniou preaeUed 
to tliom, only Gd. 

In tho Jlonastieon, tom. ii. p. lOG, 107, is 
a cnriou.-i history of the founder of this 
priory, and the eanso of its oroetion ; wliicli 
aeoma exactly sueli a oompo.sitlon as ono of 
IhoHo which were maanfaetureil by Dr. SUino, 
tbo faiuouH legonil-makor, in 1381) (see T. 
Warton’s cnrioiia auemmb of him, in vol, ii. 
p. 190, note); who ruifairod no aialoriala to 
ns8i.st him in composing hi.s* Narratives, &o., 
for in this logornl aru no pavtieulara given 
of tho founder, hnl a recital of miraenluns 
viaions exciting him to thi.a pious work, of its 
having boon before revealed to King Edward 
the Confessor, and prodiotod by throe (Ire- 
cians, &c. Even his minstrel profession is 
not mentioned, whether from ignoranoe or 
design, as tho profession was, perhaps, falling 
into discredit wdien this legend was written. 
There is only a genor.al indistinct account 
that ho frequented royal and noble houses, 
where ho ingratiated himself sxiaviiate joeu- 
lari. (This last Is the only word that seems 
to have any appropriated meaning.) This 
will account for the indistinct incoherent 
account given by Stow. “ Rahere, a pleasant- 
witted gentleman, and therefore, in his time, 
called the King's Minstrel.” — Survey of Bond. 
Ed. 1598, p. 308. 

(U) “In the early times, every harper 
was expected to ^ing.”] See on this 8ub,ioct 
King Alfred's version of Osedmon, above in 
note (H), page xxviii. 
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So in Iloi’n-Ohikl, IClng Allof orders liis 
steward Atlicibrus to 

“ teoho him of liarpe and of song.” 

In the Squire of Lo-vvo Degree, the king 
offers to his daughter, 

“Ye shall have Imrpo, sautry,'*^ and song.” 

And Cliauoor, in his description of the 
Limitour or Mendicant Friar, speaks of harp- 
ing as inseparahlo from singing (i. p. 11, vcr. 
268). 

” in his harping, whan that he haddc 

songe.” 

(U 2) “As the most acooiuplished," &c.] 
Seo Hovcdon, p. 103, in the following passage, 
wliieh had erroneously hocn applied to King 
Richard himsolf, till Mr. Tyrwiutt (Chaucer, 
iv, p, G2) showed it to belong to his Chan- 
oflilor, “Ilio ad nugmentuin ot fainam sui 
nominis, omeudioata earmina, ot rhythmos 
adulntorios oomparahat ; ot do vogno Franco- 
rum C.antoros ot JoeulatorG8niunoribn,s iillox- 
orat, ut do illo oaneront in platois ot jam 
dicebatur uhiquo, quod non oral tails in 
orbe.” For other partioulars relating to this 
Chanoollor, sec T. Warton’s Hist. vol. ii. 
Addit. to p. 113 of vol. i. 

(U 3) “Both the Norman and Englisli 
languages would he hoard at tlio houses of 
the groat.”] A remarkable proof of this is, 
that the most diligent inquirers after ancient 
English rhymes find the earliest they can 
discover in the mouths of the Norman nobles. 
Such as that of Robert, Earl of Leicester, 
and his Flemings in 1173, temp, Hon. II. 
(littlo more than a century after the Con- 
quest) recorded by Lambarde in hl.s Diction- 
ary of England, p. 36. 

“ Hoppe Wyliken, hoppe Wyliken 
Ingland is thine and myne, <S! 0 . 


'1* The Harp (Lat. Cithara) differed from tlio Santry, or 
Psaltry (Lat. Psalteriuni) in that the former was a stringed 
instrument, and tho latter was mounted witli wire; thero 
was also some differonco in the construction of the Itellies, 
&c. See “Bartholoraffiua do propvlotatihus rcrom,” as 
Englished hy Trevisa and Eatman, ed, 158i, in Sir J, Haw- 
kina’ Hiat. in p. 285. 


And that noted boast of Hugh Bigot, Earl 
of Norfolk, in tho samo reign of King Henry 
II., vid Canideui Britannia (art. Suffolk), 1607, 
folio. 

"'Wero I in my castle of Bun gey 

Vpon tho fiuor of Waueney 

I would no care for tho king of Cookeney. 

Indeed, many of our old metrical romances, 
whether originally English, or translated 
from the French to be sung to an English 
audience, are addressed to persona of high 
rank, as appears from their beginning thus — 

“Listen, lordings,” and the like. These 

were prior to tho time of Chaucer, as appears 
from vol. iii. p. 100, et seqq. And yet to his 
time oiir Norman noble.s are supposed to have 
adhered to their French language. 

(V) “That intorcomiminity, &o., between 
tho French and English minstrels,” &o.] This 
might perhaps, in a groat measure, bo referred 
oven to tile Norman Conquest, wiicn tho vio- 
tmvs brought with them all their original opi- 
nions and fables ; which could not fail to be 
adopted by the English Minstrels and others 
wlio .solicited tlieir favour, T)ii,s interchange, 
&i),, liotwoon tho Minstrels of tho two nations 
would 1)0 afterwards promoted by tho great 
intorcounso produced among all tho nation.? 
of Christonrtom in the general crusades, and 
by that spirit of chivalry which led knights, 
and their attendants, the heralds, and min- 
strels, &c., to ramble about continually from 
one court to another, in order to be present 
at solemn tournaments, and other feats of 
arms. 

(V 2) “ Is not the only instance,” &o.] The 
con.stant admission granted to minstrels was 
so established a privilege, that it beoamc a 
ready expedient to writers of flotion. Thus, 
in the old romance of Ilurn-Child, the Prin- 
cess Kynionyld being confined in an iuaeCes- 
siblo castle, the prince, her lover, and some 
assistant knights, with conooaled arms, as- 
sume the minstrel charaoter, and approaching 
the castle with their “Gleyinge” or Min- 
strelsy, are heard by the lord of it, who being 
informed they were “ liarpoirs, jogelers, and 
fythelors,”* has them admitted, when 

* Jogolar (Lat. Joculatar) was a very ancient name for 
a Minstrel,, Of wllat nature the pctfci'mance of the Jam - , 
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lloru setto him abendio [i. o- '’•> buniAi. | 

Is [i. e. Ilia] liarpo Ivo san douche 
He made Bymunild a lay. 

This sebs tho pvinooaa a woeping. and lond.s 
to tho cataatropho ; for ho immodiatoly ad- 
vances to “ the horde” or table, kills tlio 
ravishei', and reloasos the lady. 

[V 3) . . “ assumed the dress and ehavae- 
ter of a harper, &.”] We have this curious 
hisio-rieii^ in the records of Lacock Nunnory, 
in Wiltshire, rvhioh had boon founded by 
this Countess of Salisbury. See Vincent’s 
Discovery of Errors in Brooke’s Oataloguo of 
Nobility, &o., folio, page 4d5-6, &o. lake 
the folhnving extract (and see Diigdale’s Ba- 
ron, i. p. 175). _ _ 

“Ela uxor Gulliolnii Longespoe primi, 
nata fuit apud Ambroshirlam, patro et matre 
Normaiinis. 

“ Pater itaquo oj us dofootns sonio migvavit 
ad Christum, A, 1). 1190. Mater ejua ante 

bionniunv obht Intoroa Domina cha- 

I'iasinia olaoi per oognatos adducta luit in 
Normaiuiiam, ot ibidem sub tutil ot aretd 
onstodia nutrita. Bodoin tomporo in Anglia 
fuit qifuhiin tnilos nomine Giilioliniis Talbot, 
qiii induit so habitum Perogrinl [Anglico, a 
pilyrUn] in Normanniam transfrotavit ot mo- 
ratus per duos anuos, huo atquo illito vagans, 
ad explorandain donilnam Elam Sarum. Et 
ilia inventa exnit habitum Perogrini, et induit 
se quasi Cytharisator et curiam ubi moraba- 
tur intravit. Et ut erat homo Jooosus, in 
Gestis Antiquorum valde peritus, ibidem gra- 
tanter fuit aooeptus quasi fnrailiaris. Et 
quando tempus aptum invenit, in Angliam 
repatriavlt, habons secum istara venerabileni 
dominaiu Elam et limredam coniitatns Sii- 
ruiii ; et earn Eogi Riohardo prsnseotavit. Ac 
ille imtissiine cam suscepit, et Fratri suo 
Guilellmo Longespee maritavit. .... 


lutor wftS, ive uin-y loam froni tho Register of St. Switbin’s 
Priory at VTinoboater (H. Warton, i. GO). «Kt cauUVat 
JacuLATOR (luidam nomine Ilerebei lusCaoUciun OiVyrondi, 
nccnoa Gesiuin Evil'll regina a judkio ignis libemLo, la 
aula TrioriB.” His Snstrument was somatimes the ^ythelc, 
or Fiddle, Lat. Fidiciila: which occars in the Anglo-Saxon 
Lexicon. On this subject wo have a curiou.s imsage fiom 
a MS. of the Lives of the Saints in metre, supposed to bo 
eatliGp than lha yonr 1200 (T. 'VVnrton’s Hist. i. p. 17), viz., 
Chriatofre him served longe 
The kynge loved melodye much of fithele and of songo: 

So that his Jogeler on a day beforen him gon to plrye faatc, 
And in a tymo ha namped in hlg song tho devil at lasto. 


“A. I). I'ddfi. Ihmuim.i Guill. liOiigi'quHi 
primuu iiiinas Marti! ubiil. Mhi verii ii.viir 

ejna 7 aiiiii.s siiporvixit Ihia die duo 

moiia.Htoria liiiubuil lU'imn imine xvi Kal. 
Mail, A. D. l-Bl, apml hiU'iii'k, in qiin Haurtiu 

dogimt CiiiumisfKU Et llimtnii post lui- 

iiam, lume vert) ujttrti.s Hiiiu xlv., ike. 

(W) Bor the pi-m'ding aeeimnt, Diigilivlo 
rofera to Monast. Angl. i. [v. ii.] p. 11^5, but 
gives it as enlarged by D. Puwel, in hl.s Host, 
of Cambria, p. 196, who i.s known to have 
followed ancient Welab MSS. Tlio wnrd.s in 
the Monasticon are — “(iut acccr.sitia Snlori- 
bu.s Cestrim ct llistrioiiibu.s, festinantor cum 
exercitu suo veiiit dominci sue liicere aiiceur- 
sum. Walonses vero videntea miiltitudiiiem 
maguaui veuiontem, rclieth obsidionc luge- 
ruid . . . Et propter hoc dodit o(mie.s aiitcdic- 

ttts. . . CoustalmliiriodominationemSutonun 

ct Histvieuuni. Gous tabular uis vero rotliuiit 
sibi ct luiirfldilmH suis dominiillmumi Siilo- 
ruiii: ot histriommi dedib vi’vo iSmie.selmllo.” 
(Sothopaswigo shmihl aiipareiitly ho poiiiled; 
but cithor el. or rero Hoimis rednndaiili.) 

AVo Hhall SCO below in notrt (/<) llm propin' 
import of tlia tvord IFiit/rloiii’.'i ! luit it is 
very rciiiavkablo that this is not tlui word 
used in tho grant of the OiinBliihlo He l.iiey 

to Dutton, hut “ MivgisUn'ium oniiiiiim Lec- 
catonim ct Morolriciitm toLius Oestreshira, 
siciit libcriiis ilhim [sio] Magistorimn tiiiioo 
de Comito.” (Vid. Blmmt’a Ancient Tnnuiaw, 
p. 156.) Now, as under this grant tho huias 
of Dutton confossndly hold for many ages a 
mapisfcri'al jurisdiction over all the Minstrols 
and Musioiams of that County, and tia it could 
not be convoyed by the word Merctrici.s, tho 
natural inforenoo is that the Minstvela wore 
expressod by the term Lcecatores. It is true, 
Du Cange, compiling hia Glossary, could only 
find in tho writers he consulted this n'ord 
used ill the abusive eonsa, often applied to 
every synonyme of tho sportive and dissolute 
Minstrel, viz. Smra, vanilaipms, parasitvs, 
epvlo, &c, (This I conceive to be tho proper 
arrangement of those explanations, vvbicb 
only express the character given to the Min- 
strel elsewhere; see Du Cange passim and 
notes (G), (E), (F), (I). But ho quotes an an- 
cient MS. in French metre, wherein the Leo- 
cour (Lat. Leccator) and the Minstrel are 
joined together, a.s receiving from Charle- 
magne a grant of territory of Provence, and 
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I'roin whom tlio Provoiigal Ti-oubadouvH wove 1 
doi'ivod, &o. Soothe paasago above in note 
(0) page xxvi. 

The exception In favour of the family of 
DulUm is thus exprcsseil in tlie Statute Anno 
39 Eliz. chap, iv., entitled, “An Act for pnii' 
i.shment of Rogues, Yagahonds, a)ul Sturdy 
Beggars,” 

“JII All Foncora, Bearwavds, Com- 

mon Players of Enterludea, and Minstrels, 
wandering abroad, (other than Players of 
Enterludea belonging to any Baron of this 
Realm, or any other honourable Per,9on.agQ 
of greater degree, to be authorised to play 
under the hand and seal of arms of such Ba- 
ron or Personage;) all Juglers, Tinkers, Ped- 
lera, &o. . . . shall be adjudged and deemed 
Rogues, Vagabonds, and Sturdy Beggars, &c. 

“ J X, Provided always that this Act, or 
anything heroin oontained, or iwy avtboi-ity 
thoreljy given, shall not in any wise extend 
to disinherit, projudioo, or liindor Johir Dut- 
ton of Button, in the County of Ohc,stcr, Es- 
quire, hia heirs or assigns, for, touching or 
coneerning any liberty, prohmninonco, autho- 
rity, jurisdiction, or iiilioritiuico, which the 
said John Dutton now lawfully u.s('th,or hath, 
or lawfully may or aught to use within the 
County-Palaltno of Chester, and the County 
of the City of Ohcslor, or either of them, by 
reason of any anoiont Ohartors of any Kings 
of this Land, or by reason of any proscription, 
usage, or title whatsoever.” 

The same elaascs are renewed in the last 
Act on this subject, passed in the present 
Reign of Geo. III. 

(X) “ Edward I at the knighting of 

his son,” &c.] See Nio. Triveti Anuales, 
Oxon. 1719, 8vo. p. 342. 

“ In festo Pentecoetes Rex flllnm suum ar- 
mis inilitavibus oinxit, et cum eo Comites 
Warennlse et Arundeliee, aliosquc, quorum 
nmnerus ducentos et quadragintl dicitur ex- 
cesslsso. Eodem die oum sedisset Rex in 
mensa, novis militibus circumdatus, ingrossa 
Ministrellorum Multitude, portantium multi- 
plioi ornatu aniiotum, ul milites proeoipue 
novos invltarent, et induoerent, ad vovendum 
factum armorum aliquod coram signo.” 

(Y) “ By an express regulation, &o."] Sea 
in Hearne's Append, ad Lelandi Oollectan. 
vol. vi. p. 3G, “ A Dietarie, Writtes published I 

6 


1 after the Ordlniinoo of Earles and Barons, 
Anno Dom. 1313.” 

“Edward by the grace of God, dx., to Sho- 

rlffea, &e., grcctying, Forasmucli as r 

many idle persons, under colour of Myiislri'l- 
sie, and going in ino.ssagc.s, and other faigiiod 
biisini'fl, have ben .and yet bo receavoil in 
other mens houses to moate and drynke. nnd 
be not therwith contented yf they he not 
largely consydored with gyftea of tlie Lordos 
of the houses ; fc. . . We wyllyng tora.strayne 
.suche outrageous enterprise, s and idleness, &. 

have ordeyned that to the liooso.s of 

Prelates, Earles, and Baron, s, none re.snrt to 
mcate nnd drynke, unlesse he ho a Mynstrol, 
and of these Minstrels that there ooiue none 
except it be three or four Minstrels of honour 
at the most in one day, unlesse he ha desired 
of the Lordc of the House. And to the houses 
of moaner man that nono aoiuo unhaso tio he 
desired, and that such as shall come so, holdo 
thcmsolvos contented with innate and drynke 
and with such ourtceio as the Maistor of the 
IIoiusc wyl showo unto them of his owno gtiod 
wyll, witlinnt tlioir askyng of anytliyng. And 
yf any one do ngaynst tliis Ordiiiaimeo, at tlie 
livsto time ho to lose his Minstrolsie, and at 
the second tyme to forswoaro liis craft, and 
never to bo rocoavod for a Minstrel in any 

house Yoven at Langley the vi. day 

of August in the ix. yere of our roigne.” 

These abuses arose again to as groat a 
height as ever in little more than a eoiitiiry 
after, in eonsoquenco, I suppose, of the licen. 
tiousness that crept in during the civil wars 
of York and Lancaster. This appe.ars from 
the Charter 9 E. IT., referred to in p. xliii. 

“ Ex queruIosS, insinuatione. . . Ministrallo- 
rum nostrovum aocepimus qualitev uonnulli 
rtidcs .agricolfo ot artifloes divcrsaruin iniste- 
rarum regni nostri Anglise, finxerunt se fore 
Ministrallos, quorum aliqui Liboratain nos- 
tram eis minlme datam portarent, seipsos 
etiara fingentes esse Minstrallos nostros pro- 
prios, cujuB quidem Liberate ao dictre artis 
siva oeeupatiouis Ministrallorum ooloro, in 
diversis partibus regni nostri prffidioti grandes 
peouniarum exaotiones de ligois nostris de- 
ceptive oolllgant, &c.” 

Abuses of this kind prevailed much later 
in Wales, as appears from the famous Com- 
mission issued out in 9 Eliz. (1567), for be- 
stowing the Silver Harp on the best Minstrel, 

I Ryihmer, or Bard, in the principality of 
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North Wales ; of which a fuller account will 
bo given below in note (B b 3), 

{Z) “ It ia thus rolfttod by Stow,”] See 
his Survey of London, &o., fob 1633, p. 521. 
[Aco. of Weatm. Hall.] Slow had tliis pas- 
sage from Walshigluun’a Hist. Ang. . . “In- 
travit tpicdam inulier ortiata Ilistrionali ha- 
bitu, eqiivin bonum insidcus Hlstrionaliter 
phaleratum, (pice niensas raoro Ilistrionum 
clrouivit; et tandem ad Regia mensani per 
gradus .asceudifc, at quandam literain 'coram 
rege posulb, et retraoto fraano (salutatia ubi- 
que diacumbentibua) prout venerat ita raoes- 
sit,” &a. Anglia. Norm. Soript. &e., Franc. 
1603, fob p. 109. 

It may be observed here tliat Minstrels and 
others often rode on horseback up lo the royal 
table, when tho ICings were feasting in their 
groat halls. See in this work, page 73. 

Tlio answer of tllo Porters (when tliey 
were afterwards blamed for adinilLiug her) 
also deaorvos attention. “ Non osao inoris 
domus regiae Illstrionoa ah ingrossu quomo- 
dollbet prohibero,” &o. Walaingh. 

That Stow rightly translated tho Latin 
word Histrio here by Minslrcl, moaning a 
musician that sung, whose subjects were sto- 
ries of chivalry, admits of easy proof ; for in 
tho Gesta Eomanorum, chap, oxi,, Mercury is 
represented as coming to Argus in tho oha- 
raoter of a Minstrel ; when ho ineipU, more 
Ilistribnioo, fabulas dlcere, et ploruniqne can- 
tare.” (T. Warton, ill. p. 11.) And Muvatori 
cites a passage in an old Italian chronicle, 
wherein mention is made of a stage erected 

at Milan “ v?uper quo Ilistrioncs oanta- 

bant, sicut modo oantatur de Rolando et Oli- 
verio.” Antioh. Itab li. p. 6. (Obsevv. on 
the Statutes, 4th edit. p. 362.) 

See also (E) pag. xxvi. &o. (F) p. xxvii. Sac. 

(A a) “ Thera should seem to have been 
women of this profession.”] This may he 
inferred from tho variety of names appropri- 
ated to them in the middle ages, viz. : Angle- 
Sax. Irlipmeb en, [Glee-maiden] &:o. Eli- 
ypienbe-maben, rrlypbybenepcpa. 
(Vid. supra p. xxvii.) Fr. Jengleresse, Med. 
Lat. Joculalrix, Ministrallissa, Famina Minis- 
ierialU, &o. {Tid. Du Gauge Gloss, and 
Suppb) 

See what ia said in page xix, oonoerning 
the “sisters of the fraternity of Minstrels;” 


aco uIhu u ]ias,':agc (puded liy Dr. Burney (ii. 
315), from Muraturi, of tho (UioriiH of Woniou 
.singing llirongli the atreubs accompaniud with 
musical iii.stnuncni.s in 1268. 

Had the female dc.scribcil liy Walsiughiun 
heou a 'Ihinhi'nlirt', or {lanoing-wnmaii (.see Tyr- 
wbitt’a Ohauenr, iv. 307, and v. Gloss,), that 
lilalorian would pvidiably liave used the word 
Sfillulrix. (Sob 'J'. lYiirton, i. 240, note m,) 

Those Sallalrkrgvrerts prohibited from e.xlu- 
biting in churclioa and chnvch-yavds along 
with Joailaioras, Ilisirloncs, with wlimn they 
were somotimes classed, ospeci.dly by tho 
rigid ecclesiastics, who censured, in the sever- 
est terms, tdl these sportive cliaraotors. {Vid. 
T. Warton, in loco citato, et vido supra not. 
(E) (F) &c.) 

And bore I would ohsorvo, that idtliough 
Fnuchet and olhor subsequent writers affect 
to arrange the sovorai mombera of tliu min- 
strel proftw.sioii, midor tho dilforont cl/tssos 
of Troverres (or Trouhaihmn) C/ian/m'cg, 
Conieovrs,am\ Juglpitrii, &n. (vid. iiage xlviii.), 
ns if they wero distinct and Bcpurdie orders 
of men, clearly diatinguiabod from each otlier 
by those upiumpiato torma, wo find no aulli- 
eiont grounds for lUia in the ohlcHt wriievs ; 
but tho gonoval nanicm in Latin, jneirio, 
Mhnus, Joeultiior, Miiiigiralluit, &e,; in Fi'onoh, 
Menesirier, 2fanesM, longkiir, jKi/kur, Ao. ; 
and in English, Joyekur, Juykr, 21insli'pl, and 
tho like, seem to bo given tlicin indisorimi- 
natoJy. And ono or other of thono names 
seems to have boon somotlmca applied to 
every species of men whose business it was 
to entertain or divert [jooulari] wliotlier with 
poesy, singing, music, or gesticulation, singly, 
or with a mixture of all those. Yet as all 
men of this sort wore considered as belonging 
to one class, order, or ooramunity (many of 
the above arts being sometimes exercised by 
the same person), they had all of them clonht- 
less the same privileges, and it equally throws 
light upon the general history of the profes- 
sion, to show what favour or enoouragoinont 
was given, at any particular period of time, 
to any one branch of it. I have not therefore 
thought it needful to inquire, whether, in tho 
various passages quoted in these pages, the 
word Minstrel, &o., is always to he undorstood 
in its exact and proper meaning of a singer 
to the harp, &o. ^ 

That men of very different arts and talents 
were included under the common name of 
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MiNSTiiEr.s, &(;. appears from a variety of 
authorities, 'i'luia rvo have Moneslrds de 
'fi'ompen, ami Memstrcls da Boiic'/te, in the 
Siippl. to Du Cango, o. 1227, and it appears 
still more evidont from an old Eronoh llliymer, 
whom I shall quote at large. 

“Le Quons* niandii lea Menestrols; *Le 

[Compte. 

Et si a fetf crier entre ela, f fait. 

Qal la meillor truffe | sauroit J Sorndie, 
Dire, no faire, qu’il aurolt [a gibe, a jest, 
Sa roho d’eaoarlato nouve. [or floating.] 
L’uiis Menestrels h I’autre reuva 
Fere son meatier, tel qu’il sot, 

Li line fot I’yvro, Tautre sot; 

Li una olianle, li autre note ; 

Et li autroa dit la rioto ; 

Et li autrea la jenglerie 2 Janr/lerie, ha- 
Cil qui sevent do jmiglerio [hillage, rail- 
Violont par dsvant le Conic ; [lerie. 

Acuna ja qui fahliaua conto 
II i ot dit mainto riaf'O," &a. 

Fabliaux ot Conto.s, 12nio. tom. ii. p. 101. 

And -vvlmt apooioa of onlortainmont was nf- 
fordocl by the ancient Jvcjglenn, \rc loarn 
from the following citation from an old ro- 
mance, written in 1230. 

'"Quand lea tables ostcos furent 
Q’Wjuffglenrs in pics osturont 
S’ont viollcs, ot harpea prisees 1 

Chansons, sons, vors, ot ropvisaa 
Et gesien, ohantd nos ont.” 

Sir J. Hawkins, ii. 44, from Andr. Du 
Ohone. See also Tyrwhitt’s Chaucer, iv. p. 
209. 

All the hofore-montioned .sports went by the 
general name of Minisiralcia, Minisiellonm 
Ludiora, &o. — “ Chavta an. 1377, apud Rymer, 
vii. p. 160. ‘ Peracto autem prandio, ascendc- 
h.at D. Bex in oameram suam cum Prwlatis, 
Magnatibua, et Proceribus prsedictis ; ot de- 
inoeps Magnates Mllites, et Domini, aliique 
Generosi diem ilium, usque ad tempus coense, 
in Tripediis coreis et solempnibus Ministral- 
ciis, pr® gaudio solempnitatis illius continu- 
arunt.’ ” (Du Cange, Gloss. 773.) [This 
was at the Coronation of King Biohard II.] 

It wa.s common for the mimstrols to dance, 
as well as to harp and sing (see above, note 
(E), p. xxvi.) Thus, in the old romance of 
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riranlo cl Blanco ; Val. 1611, the 14th cap, 
lib. ii. begins thus, “ Dospuca quo las mesaa 
fucron alqadas vinioron los ministriles; y 
delanto del Boy, y do la Beyna dnriijnron uri 
rate; y dospuca truxoron colacion.” 

They also probably, among their other 
feats, played tricks of sleiglit of hand, hence 
the word Jugler c.ame to signify a performer 
of legerdemain: and it was sometimes used 
in this sense (to which it is now appropriated) 
even so early as the time of Chancer, who in 
his Squire’s Tale (ii. 108) speaks of the horse 
of brass, as 

like 

An apparenes ymade by som magike, 

As Jognlnnrs plaion at thise fostos grete. 
See also the Frere’s Tale, p. 279, v. 7049. 

(A a 2) “ Females playing on the Harp.”] 
Thus in the old Bomanee of “SyrDegoro (or 
Degree,” Series the third, No. 22, p. 104), 
wo have [Sign. D. i.] 

The lady, tliat tras so faire and bright. 
Upon hor bed she sate down ryght; 

She harped notes swoto and flue. 

[Her mayds filled a piece of wine. | * 

And Syr Dogoro sate liim downs,’ 

For to hear the herpes sowno. 

The 4th lino being omitted in the pr, copy 
is supplied from the folio SIS. 

In the “ Squyr of lowe Dogroe" (Series the 
Third, No. 24, p. 195), the king says to hla 
daughter [Sigu, D. i.] 

Ye wore wont to Imrpe and syng, 

And be the meryest in chamber eomyng. 

In the “Carle of Carlisle,” (Series the Third, 
No. 193, p. 29.) we have the following pas- 
sage. [Folio MS. p. 451, V. 217.] 

Downe came a lady fniro and free, 

And sett her on the Carles knee : 

One whiles shee harped another whiles song, 
Both of paramours and louinga amonge. 

And in the Eomnnoe of “Eger and Grime” 
(Series the Third, No 12, p. 194), we have 
[Ibid. p. 127, col. 2] in Part, I. v. 2G3. 

The ladye fayre of hew and hyde 
Shee sate downe by the bed side 
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Slioo laid a noutov [psahivy] vpiin her kuoo 
Thuroii aheo plaid full lovDmmiolyo. 

. . . And hoi- 2 majdoufi awootlyo sange. 

A siiiiilar passage oucui's in Ihn't IV. v. 129, 
(pago 130.) — But theses inalnnces aro sulli- 
oieiit, . I 

(B b) “ A ohartai- .... to iippoiat a king 
of tho Minsti'cla,”] Entitled CaHii le Roy de 
irinislraidi: (in Latin Sislnones, vid. I’lutt, 
p. 437). A copy of this uhartar is pi-inted in 
Moniist. Anglic, i. 355, and in Blount’s Law 
Diction. 1717. (art. King.) 

That this was a moat respectable officer, 
both here and on tho Continent, w!l appear 
from the passages quoted below, and therc- 
foru it could oidy have been in modern times, 
when the proper meaning of tlio original 
terms Miaistmule, and llistnanes, Was forgot, 
that ho was oallod King of tho I'idlors ; on 
whioh sttViject see below, Note (E o 2). 

Ooacovnuig tho King of tho Miiiatrols wo 
have the following curioua passages collootod 
by Da Cango, Gloss, iv. 773. 

“ lle.t Miniatollorum ; aupremus inter Mi- 
ninkllos: do oujus nuuioro, poto.stato in cwtoi-os 
IHuUstcllos agit Ohartd Ilourici IV. Kogis 
Atiglioo in Monaal. AngUcano, tom. i, pag, 

365. Charta originalis an. 1338. Jo 

llobort Cavoron Roy dea Mcnestreuls du 
Royaume de Franco. Alito ann. 1357 et 1362. 
Copin do Bieqtiin Roy dos Monostres da 
Royaume do Franco, Computum do au.'dliis 
pro i-edemptiono Regis Johannis, ann, 1367. 
Pour uno Oouroune dhu-gent qu’il donna lo 
jour do la Tiphiane an Roy dcs Menestvols, 

“Regestuin Magnormn Diorum 'J'reconsiura 
an. 1296. Super quod Joannes dictus Char- 
millons Jughitor, cui Doiuinus Rex parsnaa 
literas tanquam Regom Juglatorura in clri- 
tato Treuensi Magisterium Juglatorum, quem- 
admodum sum plaoerot voluntati, conccs- 
serat,” Gloss, c. 15S7. 

There is a -very curious passage in Pas- 
quier's “ Reoherohes de la Franco,” Paris, 
1633, folio, liv. 7, ch, 5, p. 611, wherein ho 
appears to ha at a loss how to account for tho 
title of Lo Roy assumed by tho old eomposers 
of metrical Romances ; in one of which the 
author expressly deolaros himself to have 
been a Minstrel. The solution of the diffi' 
oulty, that he had been ie Roy des Menesirels, 
will be esteemed more probable than what 
Pasquier here advances ; for I have never 


scon till) tilicof /’/'dir'c giicu to a Miu.-Urcl, 
&e., .sell. — “ .V no.s vli'lix I’och's . , . ciiinnie 
. . fust qu'ils eusseiit ci'vtiiln jnu.x do jiri.': cn 
leiirs Poesies, ils . . . • luimn-olout du tuinie, 
tiinfcot de luiy, tantut de Prince, celiiy ipil 
avoit lo mioux liiict eoiiinU! iimin voymi.s ootre 
lC8 Archers, ArliidcHtierH, et lLirquidmhi,'i-.>i 
cstro fait lo seuiblable. Ainsi I’Autlienr du 
Roman d’Ogor le Danois s'appullo Boy. 

“ Icy endvoiet osl eil Livro line'/, 

Qui dos on fans Ogor ost appelle'/. 

Or vuoillo DiflX qn’il .suit parachovcK 
En tel uianiero kostro n’en puist blamcz 
Lo Roy Adams fr. Adoncs] ki il’ estrimea, 
‘‘Et en coluy do Cleomados, 

“Co Livro do Cloomndcs 
Riin6 jo lo Roy Adonos 
Menostro an bun Duo Henry. 

“ Mel do Roy, qiii scroit trfc.s-niiil a|ipropri6 
it nu MoncsU'ier, s'l il'ailluiu-s (m no le rappor- 
toit il un jell du priz : Et do I'aiot il sciulde 
quo do noHtro Uuups, il y i'll oust oncoros 
quolqiio romariine.s, en cii qua lo mot da Jim- 
ingleui- s’listant par HueeoHsiim du ((mips 
toui-nd on liatoliiga, nuns avens vuu cn nusti'o 
.•jeunosBo ius Jouing Jeurs sc tnmvcr d ccrCaiii 
jimr tans Ic.s ans an la villa da Ohauny an Pi- 
oardlo, pour faira mansLra da limr mestrler 
devant lo monde, ii ((ui mieux. Et ae quo j’ou 
dis icy n’ost pas pour vilipimder cos line, ions 
Riineurs, fiiiifli pour in(nisl,ror qu’il ii'y a chase 
si hollo qni no fl’andnntisBO avoo lo temps.” 

We see horo that in tlio tinio of Pasqnior 
tho poor Minstrel was sunk into as low esti- 
mation in Franoo, as ho was tlien or after- 
wards in England; hut liy hia apology fur 
comparing the Jouinglouvs, who aBsemhled 
to exorcise their faculty, in his youth, to the 
ancient Ttimeurs, it is plain they exerted their 
skill in riiyrno. 

As for King Adenes, or Adewz (whoso 
name in tho first passage above is corruptly 
printed Adams), he is recorded in tho “ Bi- 
hliotbhques des Romans, Amst. 1735,” 12mo. 
vol. i. p. 232, to have composod tho two Ilo- 
inances in verso above mentioned, and a third, 
entitled Le Roman de Reriin ; all three being 
preserved in a MS. written about 1270. Ills 
Son Rue Henry I conceive to have been Henry 
Duke of Brabant, 

(B b 2) “King of tho Minstrels,” &o.l 
See Antis’s Register of the Order of the Gar- 
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tei’, ii. p. 303, ivlio lolls ns " The Presidnnl 
or Oovornouf of the HfhiuMtt hail the like 
denomination of Jini/ in Franee and Bur- 
gnmly : ami in lOiighuul, John of Gannt con- 
stituted Riioh an offiflci’ hy a palent; and long 
before his time payments wore made by the 
crown to [a| King of the Minstrels by Edw. 
1, llcgi Uoboi'to Ministvallo aontifero ad arma 
cominoranti ad vadia Regis anno 5to. [Bibl. 
Cotton. Fespaa. c. Ifi, f, 3] ; as likewise [Li- 
bro Garderob. 23 E. 1. 1 Miniatrallis in die 
niiptiimnn Comitiasa) Holland fib:® Regi.s, 
Regi Page, Johanni Yidulatori, &e. Morelln 
Regi, &c. Druetto Month ant, et Jacketto de 
Scot. Regibua, euilihet eornm xl. a. Regi 
Pagio de Hollandia, &o. Under Ed. II. we 
likewise find other entrie.s, Regi Roberto et 
aliis Miniatrallis faoientihna Monislralliaa 
[Ministraloiaa qn.J anas coram Rogc. [Bihl. 
Cotton. Nero, o. d, p. 8-1, b. Gump. Gardcroh.] 
That, king granted IVilliidmo do Morlec dicto 
Roy do North, Minlstrallo Regia, demos qnm 
fuerunt Jobannia le Botolor dioti Roy Brnn- 
hinid. [Pat. do lorr. forisraot, 10 E. IIl.J” 
lie adds below (p. 304) a aimilar iiiataneo of 
a Eex Jiiglnfiirum, and tliat the “ King of the 
Minah'ola,” at length was styled in Franco 
Eo!/ de VioUii.i, (h’uroliorn Diction, Univers.) 
as with us “ ICing of the Fidlors;” on which 
aiibjoot ace below, note (E o 2). 

(B b 3) The Statute 4 Tien. IV. (1402), e. 
27, runs in these terms, “ Item, pur cachuir 
plusioura diacasea et misohiofs qont ndvonuz 
devaunt cea henres en la torro do Gales par 
phi.sieurs IV’e.stours, Ryiiiouv.s, Minsti-al.’c ot 
autrea Vaoabondes, ordoignez ost et establiz 
qo nul Westour, Rymour, Minstral ne Vaca- 
bond soit aucunenient sustenuz en la terro de 
Gales pur faire kymorthas ou coillage sur la 
commune poeple illoequos." This is among 
the severe laws against the Welsli, passed 
during the resentment oocasionod by the out- 
rages committed under Owen Glendour ; and 
as the Welsh Bards had excited their country- 
men to rebellion against the English Govern- 
ment, it is not to be wondered, that the Act 
is conceived in terms of the utmost indigna- 
tion and contempt against this class of men, 
who are described as Eymoun, MinislraJx, 
which are apparently here used ns only 
synonymous terms to expre.ss the Welsh 
Barda with the usual exuberance of our Acts 
of Parliament; for if their Miniairalx had 


been mere nuHicians, they would not have 
required the vigilance of the English leg- 
islatiivo to .siqipresa them. It was their 
.songs exciting their countryinon to in.snrroo- 
tion wliicli prodticed “lea diseases at iiiiaohiefa 
cn In Terro do Gales." 

It is also sulimittod to the reader, whether 
the same applieation of the terms does not 
still more clearly appear in the Gomiiiisaion 
issued in 1307, and printed in Evan Evans’s 
Specimens of AVclsh Poetry, 1764, 4to. p. v., 
for bestowing the Silver Harp on “ the chief 
of that faculty.” For after .settingforth “that 
vagrant and idle persons, nanring themselves 
Minslrclt, Ei/llimers, and Bards, had lately 
grown into .such intolerable ninltitode within 
the Principality in North Wales, that not 
only gentlemen and others by their shameless 
disordoi’s are oftentimes disquieted in their 
liahitations. hut also export Minstrels nnd Mn- 
sieians in Um^e and cimynga thorehy much 
discouraged, &o." and “ hindrod [of] livings 
and preferment,” &e. it appoints a time and 
place, wherein all “ persons that intend to 
maintain tlieir living by name or colour of 
Miimlrds, Eyllime.rs, or Bards,” within five 
shires of North Walo.s, “ shall appear to show 
their learnings aeeordingly,” &.Q, And the 
Commi.s.siminr.s are required to admit snoh as 
shall he found worthy, into and under the de- 
grees heretofore in use, so that they may 
“use, exorcise, and follow the selenoes and 
faculties of their professions in such decent 
order as sliall appertain to each of their de- 
grees.” And the rest are to return to soma 
honest labour, &o., upon pain to he taken as 
sturdy and idle vagabonds, &c. 

(Bb4) Ilolingahed translated this passage 
from The. de Elmham’s “Vita et Gesta Ilen- 
rici V.,’’ soil. “ Soli OmnipotentiDeo so voile 
victoriam imputari .... in tantum, quod 
cantus do sue triumpho fieri, seu per Oitlia- 
rlstas vel alios quoaounque eantari penilns 
prohibebat.” [Edit. Ilearnii, 1727, p. 72.] 
As in his ver.sion Ilolingshed attributes the 
making as well as singing ditties to Minstrels, 
it is plain he knew that men of this profes- 
sion had been accustomed to do both. 

(0 c) “ The Household Book,” &c.] See 
Section V. 

“Of the Nombre of all my lords Ser- 
vaunts." 
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“ Ttfiin, Mjniatvalu In llnuahnld ill. vi*. A 
Taboi'ct, ft Liiytfi, and a lluboiii!.” [Thu R«- 
bock was a kind of Eiddlo wllb tbreo stvlngs, | 

Scot. XLIV. 3. 

“ llowardes to Ida lordabip’a Sovvamita, &e.” 

“ Item, My lord uaith undo aeouatondth to 
pyf yci’ly, when Ida lovdaeliipp la at lioine, to 
his Minstrallia that be daily in his honscbold, 
as Ids Tabret, Lute, and llebolce, upon New 
Yerosday in the mortijngo when they do play 
at my lorclls obamber dour for his Lordscidp 
and my Lady, xx. s. Viz. xiii. s. iiii d. for my 
Lord; and vi. s. viii. d. for my Lady, if scbe be 
at niy lords fyndynge, and not at hir owen ; 
and for playing at my lordia Sone and Heir’s 
chamber doure, the lord Percy, ii, s. And 
fur playinge at the obamber doures of my 
lords Yoiigor Sonno.s, my yniigo )H!i.stor.s, nftor 

ziii. d. the pooo for every of them. x.xiii. 

iiii. d.” 

Sect XLIV. 2. 

“ Howards to be geven lo strangers, as 
Players, Mynatridls, or any olbor, &(!. 

“Pursfc, inylurde usitb and imcustoinylh lo 
gif to tbo Kings Juglor; .... when they 
customo to oomo unto 1dm yorly, vi. s. viii. d. 

“ Item, my lorde usitb and aceuslomyth Lo 
gif yaroly to the kings or quoonos llearwardo, 
if they b.’ivo one, when they custom to come 
unto 1dm yerly, — vi. s. viii. d. 

“Item, my lorde usitb aucl aconstomytli to 
gyfo yerly to every Erics Mynstrcllis, when 
they ouatome to come to liyni yoroly, ill. s. 
iiii. d. And if they come to my lorde seldome, 
ones in ii or id jeros, than vi. s. viii. d. 

“ Item, my lorde usitb and ftocustomedeth 
to gife yerely to an Erls Mynatralls, if he be 
his speciall lorde, friends, or kynsman, if 
they come yerely to his lordscidp .... 
And, if they come to my ‘lord’ seldome, ones 
in ii or iii years . , 

» * * * » 

“ Itovn, my lorde usitb and acaustomyth to 
gyf yerely a Dookes or Erlis Trumpetts, if 
they ooine vi together to hi,s lordschipp, viz. 
if they come yerly, vi. s. viii. d. And, if they 
oomo but in ii or iii yeres, than x. a. 

“Item, my lorde usitb and acoustometh to 
gife yerly, when his lordsolilp is at home, to 
gyf to tlie Kyngs Shawmes, when they com 
to my lorde yerely, x. s.” 

***** 


lUEtJOlNtl ESSAY. 

I I'annnt cniudndo lids note without oh. 
serving, that in tliis emunernlhnt the fuiuily 
Minstrels w'em to hiivi> been Musieiuns otdy, 
ami yet both the Earl’s Trumpets and tlie 
King's Shawmes are evidmitly dhstinguisbed 
froin the Earl’s Minstrels, and tbo King'ii 
Juglor; lYow wo Ibid Juijifh-vit still lumpled 
with J’/ner.? in Barklav's Egloges, eirc. l.'Hl. 
(Warton, ii. 251.) 

(0 i! 2) Tim bomnirs and rewnrds conferred 
on Minstrebs, de., in tlm ndildlo ages woro 
excessive, as will lie .seen by many instances 
in those vehnne.s; v. notes ( E), (F), &e. lint 
more piirtienlarly nitli regard to English 
Minstrels, ite., see T. Warton’s Hist, of Eng. 
Poetry,!, p. 8U~92, 1 10, &o., ii. 105, 100, 254. 
&o. Pr. lliirncy's Hist of Music, ii. p. 316 
—319, 397—399, 427, 428. 

On this bond, il may bo suilieleiil to add tbo 
following piissago from tile Flctu, lib. ii. o. 23. 
"Ort'K'nnr Ei.r.stosiNaiti.T ost. . I'kinoHroliotiis, 
Hollas, Peeuiiiam, et alia ad Elomosiniiui lar« 
giter roeipere, ot lidi'Ulor disIrllmol'O ; debot 
otiani llegom super MIeiiiiwiiim lui'gitiono 
erolivis snmmnnUioidbus sliniulare ol jinnol” 
liuo diebuM Saiielornm, et voguro no Unbiis 
suns (imu nuigiii snot preeij IhsTiuoNimrs, 
lllanditoribus, Adubitorlbus, Aeeusaturibus, 
vol Mi',ni;stu.u.i,is, sod ad Eloniosiniu sum in- 
cremiintnm Jubeot largiri." Et in ct, 72, 
“MiiiislraHi, vol Adulalorls.” 

(IJjd) “A species of men wbo did not 
sing,” &o.] It appears from tbo passage of 
Erasmus bore referred to, that, tbei'o still ex- 
isted in England of that species of Jonr/lnm 
or Minstrels, whom tbo Eroiicli called )jy tlia 
peculiar name of Conteonrn, or Heeiters in 
prose. It is in his Eixlexiaaten, wliere ho is 
speaking of suolipreauhors as iudlatod the tone 
of Beggars or Mountebanks: — “ Apud Anglos 
cst similegeniis bominum, qualos apud Italos 
sunt Cireulatorea [MountebauksJ de cpdbua 
modo dictum est; qul irrumpunt in oonvivia 
MAGNiiDJi, ant in CAuroNAS ViNAiiiAS; et ar- 
gumentum aliquod, quod odidieorunt, reol- 
tant ; puta mortem omnibus dominari, aiit laa- 
dem matrimonii. Sad quoniam on lingua mo- 
nosyllabis fere constat, quomadmodum Ger- 
rnanioa; atquailli [sc, this poculiar speoie.s of 
Heeiters] studio vilant oanlum, nobis (so. 
Erasmus, who did not understand a woi'd of 
English) latraro videntnr vorius quam loqui,” 
Opera, tom. v, o. 958. (Jortin, vol. ii. p. 193.) 
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A.S Era.simia was con'oiitiiip; Llio vice of proiidi- 
crs, it was uiovo to his point to bi-inj' an iii- 
staiico I'l’Cim llio Moral Ilouitevs of Proao thau 
from Cliantors of Illiymo ; though tho latter 
WQulil probahly bo more popular, nud thoro- 
foro more eommon. 

(E e) This cliaraetcr is supposed to have 
been suggeslad by desoriptiona of Minstrels 
iu tiio romauoo of “ Morto Arthur but none, 
it afoms, have been found, wbioh come nearer 
to it than tho following, which I shall produce, 
not only that tiio reader may judge of the re- 
semblance, but to show how nearly the idea 
of the Minstrel ebnr, actor given in this Essay 
ooiTCsponds with tliat of our old writers. 

Sir Lancelot, having boon affronted by a 
threatening abusive letter, wliich Mark King 
' of Cornwal had sorit to Quoon Guenever, 
■whovoiu he " spiilco sliaino liy lior, and Sir 
Lancelot,” la oomforteil by a knight named 
Sir ninadau, who tolls him " I will make a 
Lay for him, and when it is made, 1 sluill 
make an Jlarpor to sing it buforo him. So 
annn ho wont and wade it, and taught it an 
Harper, that liygl't Elynt ; and wlion hoe 
oouhl it, hoe taught it to many liarpci-s. And 
80 . . . . tho Ilavpoi's went straiglil unto AVales 
anil Oonnvalln to sing (ho Lay. . . . whiob, was 
tho ivoast L.ay that over JIarpur .sung with 
harpo, or with any other inalruinont. And 
[at a] great feast tliat King Marko made for 

joy of [a] Tietorio wbioh boo had onmo 

Eliot the Uavpov; . . ami because ho was a 
curious Harper, men beard him sing the same 
Lay that Sir Hinadan had made, the wdiich 
spake tho mo.st vilanie by King Marko of hi.s 
treason, tliat over man hoard. When the 
Harper had sung his song to the end, King 
Miirke was wonderous wroth with him, and 
said, Tiiou Ilarpor, how duiast thpu be so bold 
to sing this song before mo? Sir, said Eliot, 
wit you well I am a Minstrell, and I must 
doe as I am commanded of these Lords that 
I hear the armes of. And, Sir King, wit you 
well that vSir Hinadan a knight of the Round 
Table made thi.s song, and he made me to 
sing it before you. Thou saiest well, said King 
Mnvko, I charge thee that thou liie thee fust 
out of my sight. So the Harper dep.arted, 
&o.” jPartll. 0 . 113, ed. 1634. Sec also 
Part HI. c. 5.] 

(E o 2) “ This Act seems to have put an 
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end to tho profession,” &c.] Although I con- 
ceive that tho characlor ceased to exist, yet 
tho appellation might ho continued, and ap- 
plied to Eidlors, or other common Musiciiuis ; 
which will aooounb for the mistakes of Sir 
Potov Leicester, or otlior niodorn writor.s. 
(Sob his Historical Antiquities of Choshiro, 
1C73, p. 141.) 

In this sense it is used in an Ordinance in 
the times of Cromwell, (1656,) wherein it is 
enacted, that if any of tho “persons com- 
monly called Fidlers or illinstrels shall at any 
time be taken playing, fidiing, and making 
music in any Inn, Ale-lionse, or Tavern, or 
shall betaken proffering themselves, or desir- 
ing, or inlreating any. ... to hear tlioin play 
or make music in any of tho places afore- 
said they are to be “ adjudged and declared 
lobe rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy hoggavs.” 

This will alsoaocoimt why John of Gamit’a 
“King of tho Minstrels” at length oarao to 
be ealleii, Hlco He lioi/ des Violniis in Enmoo, 
V. note (B b 2), " King of llin Eidlons.” Soe 
tlio common ballad entitled “ Tiro Pedigree, 
Edneation, mnl Marriage of Roliinhood with 
I Olmdnda, Qncon of 'L’ulbury Eenst;'' whiob, 
though proiixed to tho modern oollcction on. 
Unit sulijeet,* seems of much later dale than 
most of tho ollicrs ; for the writer appears to 
he totally ignorant of tiU file old traditiniis 
I'oneerning tliis oolohrated oullaw, end has 
given him a very elegant bride instead of his 
old noted Lemmau “ Maid Marian who to- 
gntliov with his chaplain “ Erier Tuck” were 
his favourite companions, and probably on 
that account figured in the old Morico Danoo, 
as may bo seen li 3 'tlio engraving in Mr. Stee- 
vens’s.and Mr, Malone’s Editions of Sliak- 
spearc: iiy nhom she is mentioned, 1 Hen. 
IV., act iii. sc. 3. (See also Wartnn, i. 245, 
ii. 237.) Whereas, from this hallad’.s oonelu- 
ding with an exhortation to “ pray for the 
King,” and “ that he may get children, ”&c,, 


* Of tlio twouty.Rmv sonss in wlmtis vowcallcd Uotin 
Ilooir^ Giirhuict," innny lu'o so raodsrn ns nnt to to found 
in IVpys’ rnllpotloii ooinpletvd only in 1700. In flip folio 
"RtS. {deocHlH’d in p. Hi )> itn^lenk fp/t'rtnon h of the 
followills^ vU , Robin flond nnd tlio — Robin Ifood 
and the Butcher — Rohiri Ilond nnd Fi’,yi>r Tufhn, — Hobin 
Hood and tho T^indor. — Robin Hood ami Qvipon Cntharino, 
In two parts, — Little .rohn and the fbur Rflirfrai’S, and 
“llobiiio Uuode bis donth.” This la'it, whinh is very 
cuTiemp, ha<i no ri'BOwldancw to any that have boeri pub* 
Kshed; and (hp othors ave extremely difforont finm tho 
printed copiog ; Imt they unfortunately are in tiie heghiniri^ 
of the S/S., Tvliero half of every leaf hath been torn aw^y. 
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it is oviilwstly poBtcrior to tlio vei^H (if Q"'-'™ 
■Etiz(ibc(:!i, arid can acan'O ))u (ilOw tliwi U>i: 
roiau of Kins Cliavlea 1.; for King; Jaiiica 1. 
had no issue ai'lai' liia aoeesaion to thetUrono 
cf Engliuul. It may even have boon wriUftu 
siuco 'tlio lloatoratioii, tuul only express tlio 
wishes of the nation for issuo on the mar- 
liiira of their favourite King Charles II., on 
Ills xnarriago with the Infanta of Portugal. 

I think it is not found in tlie Popys eolleo- 
tion, 

(F f) “ Historical Song, nr Ballad.”] The 
English word Ballad is evidently from tho 
Franoh Balu.de, as the latter is from the 
Italian Bullaia\ which the Cruaca Pictioiiary 
defines, Canwmc, cU ei uania BaUanOfl, “A 
Sunv, which is sung during a Hauee.” So 
Dr, Burney [ii. 3421- "'ho refers to a collec- 
tion of BaXme published h)' Oastaldi aud 
printed at Antwerp in 1AK>, [iii. 22fi,] 

But the word nppeara to have had an oar- 
lior origin : for in tlio (loelino of tho Komim 
Empire thoso trivial songs -wuro called UuUli- 
tea and BaUalinnoulai. Bnllhlam, ,Sa)miwiiis 
Bays, ia properly Ballislium. Or. HoX^wiror 
“ irl rs HaXMSu, . • . PAXurro SulMio. , ■ . Bld- 
listium igitur oat quodvulgoyooanuiaBalM/; 
nam inde dedueta vox noatrn.^^ Saimaa. Nob. 
in Hist. Ang. Sorlptorea VI. p. 349. 

In the life of tho Bmpevor Aurolian by FI. 
Vopiseua may be Been two of thoso BuUisicn, 
as sung by tlio boys shipping and dancing, 
on account of a groat slaiightor made by the 
Emperor with liia own hand in tho Sarinatio 
War. Tho first is, 

“ Mille, millo, mille deoidlavimua, 

Dnus homo mille decollavimua, 

Mille vivat, ipui mille oocidit. 

Tantum, vini habet nemo 
Quantum fudit sanguinis.'’ 

The other was 

“ Millo Sarinatas, mills Francos 
.Semel et aomel ocoidimus. ■ 

Millo Porsas quiBrimua." 

Salmasiu.9 (in loo.) shows that the trivial | 
Poets of that time were wont bo form bheir 
metro of Trochaic Tetraraetre Oabalocbios, 
divided into Diaticlis. [Ibid. p. 350.] This 
becoming the metro of tho hymns in tho 
Ohuroh Service, to which the Monks at length 


tmiwriuhli'd rhyiiiiug li'niiiiuUimiH, rnis tlic 
origin of tlio coiuimiii Trochnlc Metre ui the 
inodovii hiiiguagcH. TIuh obsmnith.n I own 
to tlui loavnoil aiitluu'ot Irish .Viitiiiuitics, 4tu. 

(F f 2) “biftlii MiHcc'liiuiio.H huuumI (Iuv- 
Itmda,” &r.l 1" t'"' PiT'y«'">‘ 
lihravic.s nrn iirnsi’iited a griurt iniml nr oi 
thoso in hlack lotto', I2nio„ uiidnr tlwi fdlow- 
ing quaint and afiectod titles, viv.. '. 

I 1. A Crowiie Garland of Gnnldnii Boses, 
gathered out of Eiigliind’s Hoy.al GiirdMi, 

&c., by Blchiit'd Jolin.son, 1CI2. [In tho 
Bodleian Library.j 2. Tho Guidon Giirhuid 
of Princely Delight. 3. Tho Uarland of 
Gond-will, by T. D., 1031. 4. Tim Uoyal 
Garhind of Love and Delight, hy T. D. 

5. TTie Garlaml of Doligbt, &o., by 'I'lio. 
Dohme. 0. T'hc Garland of Love and Mirtb, 
by 'I'liomas Liirifler. 7. Ciipid’H GiU'hind .sot 
round with G I'ildcd Hoses. S. lluiGiiilaild 
of ■\Villim‘d Bosoa, by Marlin PiU'kov, Iliol). 

(I. Tho Klinpluird’s Garlaml of Love, Loyiilly, 
&c. 10. Tim Oomitry Gai'liiiiil. il. Tlio 

Golden (iftvhuul of Mirth luul Morrinnuit, 
12. Tho Lover'H Garland. 13. Nupluno’n 
fair Garland. 14. I'higland’s fair Garliuhl. 
16. Jlohin llimd’H Garliiiul. Id. Tlm^ Maiil- 
cu’HGarUvnd. 17. A Loyal Garland ol Mirth 
and Pnalimo. I». A Iloyivl Garlaml ol Now 
Songs. 19. Tho Jovial (rarlaud, bth cd., 
1091, &o., &o. 

This sort of potty publications bird an- 
ciently tho nauio of “ Penny-MorrimontH',” 
as Uttlo leligious tracts ol' tlio saiofi siviG wCii'O 
called “ Penny QodlinoHscs.” In the I’oiiyHian 
Library are multitudos of both hinds. 

(G g) “ The term Minstrel was not con- 
fined to a mere Musician in this cmuitry any 
more than on the Continent.”] The diaous- 
sion of tho question, Whothor tho terra Min- 
strel was applied in England to Singers and 
Composers of Songs, &g., or confined to llie 
performers on musical instniment.s, was lU'o- 
perly reserved for this place, because nmch 
light hath already boon thrown upon tlio 
subject in tho preceding Notes, to whlcli it 
will bo suffieient to refer the raador. 

That on tho Continent the Minstrel was 
understood not to be a more Musician, but a 
Singer of Versos, hatb boon shown in Notes 
(B), (G), (R), (A a), &o.-» And that he was 

» That tUtt li’roncU Minstrel waB a BinBur imd ctimponcr, 
&0., appears from many posaagea tranBlated ])y M. Lo Graad> 
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ft iiiftkor of thoiu is oviiloiit fi'oiu tUo 
piVSaftgO ill ( 0 ), p. wluU'O UlO IHOHt 

noted lloiuaiieoa iivo sftul to bo of the oompo- 
isitum of tlieso men. Ami in (15 b), p. xlii., 
we have the tiLli!.a of .aoiiio of wbiuli ii. Rlia- 
sti'ol Wiis tlio (uitbor, who hfi.a hiuisolf left hia 
name iipon room'd. 

The old Engliab namoa for one of this pro- 
fession were Glooinau,* Jogclov.f and latterly 
Rtinalrol ; not to mention Harper, &c. In 
French lie waa oalled Jon;/leur or Jiiglcur, 
Maiastrd m Memulriei'.X The writers of the 
middle ages expressed the character iu Latin 
by the words Jnculaior, 3finivs, riiiiirio, ifinis- 
Irellas, &o. These terms, however modern 
critics may endeavour to distinguish, and 
apply them to different classes, and although 
they may bo sometimes mentioned as if they 
were distinct, I eiinnot find, after a very etrict 
rcsoarcli, to have had any settled appropriate 
difference, but they appear to have been used 
indiaoriminatoly by the oldosL writers, ospo- 
ciftlly in Kngliind j wlioro the most gonoval 
ftud oompraheuBive name wua latterly Min- 
strel, Lat. Jliimii'eUm, &«. 

Thus JoaulaCov (Eng. Jogelor or Jnglar) is 
used ns syiionymou.s to Oilharlata, Note (K), 
p. xxxi., and to Cantor (p. xxxb), and to 
Minstrel (vid, infra p. .xb). IVo linvo also 
positive proof that the subjects of his songs 
wore Gestas and Eomantio Tales. (V 2) note. 

So Mimus is used as anonymous to Jowlw- 
tor, (M), p. xxxii, lie was rewarded for his 
singing, (N), p. xxxiii., and ho both sang, 
barped, and dealt in that sport (T 2) which 
is elsewhere oalled Are Toculaloria, (M) ubi 
supra. 

Again, Hisirio is also proved to have been 
a singer, (Z) p. xl., and to have gained 
rewards by his Yerha Joculaioria, (E) p. xxvi. 
And Kistriones is the term by which the 
French word Ministraulx is most frequently 
rendered into Latin, (W) p. xxxviii., (B b) p. 
xlii., &o. 

The fact therefore is sufficiently established 


ia "Fablj/ius ou Contes,” Ac., bq,q tom. i. p. 87, 47. — iJ. 306, 
313 ftt BGqq.—iil, 206, &e, Yet this i^rlter, like other French, 
crUics, endeavours to vodneo to distinct and eepamte clashes 
the men of Lbia profession, under tho precise names of 
Fahliir, Conkur, Me.netHer, Jikncsirel, and Jonghur (tom. 
1. pref, p. xcviii.), Tvhereas hie own Talcs confuto nil these 
nice distinctions, or prove at least that tho tlllo of IfetKlritr 
or Minstrel was applied to them all. 

* See page xxfx. gee pago xxxvii. 

i See page xxivii. Note. 


that this ovdei’ of uicn wovo iji Engliind, as 
well as on the Continent, Singers ; so that it 
only becomes a dispute about words, wliether 
here, imdov llio luuro goiioral name of Min- 
strels, they are dosovibod as having snug. 

But in proof of tliis wa have only to turn 
to so common a book as T. Warton's Iliistory 
of Fmglish Poetry j where we shall find ex- 
tracted from llceords the following iiisln}ioe.s ; 

Ex Ilogistr. Priorat. S. Swithin 'VVinton. 
(sub anno 1374), “In fosto Alwyni Epi . . . 
Et durante pletanoia in Aula Conventus sex 
Ministralli, cum quatuor Cltharisatoribus, 
faciebant Ministralcias suaa. Et post cetiam, 
in miigna camera arcuala Eom. Priovis can- 
tabant idem Gesiem. in qua Camera siispende- 
batur, ut moris est, magnum dorsale Prioris 
babens picturas trium llegum Colein. Ve- 
niebant nutem died Jooulatores a Gastello 
Domini Regis et cx fnmilia Epi," (Vol. 11, p, 
174.) Hero tlie Minstrels and Harpers are 
expressly onllod Jocnlatorcs ; and as the 
Harpers had Musical Instruments, tho Sing- 
ing must have hcon by tho Minstrels, or by 
bolli donjointly. 

For that Minstrels sang wo have undeni- 
able proof in the following entry in tho 
Aoeompt Boll of tho Priory of Bieoster, in 
Oxfordshire (under the year 1432). "Dat 
Sox Ministrallis do Bokyngham cartimtihus 
in refcotorio Martyrium Soptem Dormioutium 
in Fosto Epiphanie, iv. s." (Vol, ii. p. 175.) 

In like manner our old English writers 
abound with passages wherein the Minstrel 
is ropresoatod as singing. To mention only 
afflw: 

In the old Romance of Emar^ (Series the 
Third, No. 15, p. 194), which from the obso- 
leteness of the style, the nakedness of the 
story, the barrenness of incidents, and some 
other particulars, 1 should judge to he next 
iu point of time to Horu-GMld, we have 

“ I have herd Menstrelles syng yn sa'we.” 

Stanza 27. 

In a poem of Adam Davie (who flourished 
about 1312) we have this Distich, 

" Merry it is in halle to here the harpe, 

The Minstrelles Bynge,the Jogelours oarpe,” 
T. Warton, i. p. 225. 

So William of Nassyngton (eiro. 1480) as 
quoted by Mr. Tyrwhitt (Chaucer, iv. 310), 
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— “I -vtUI make no voin om’pn'go 
Of (loclcB of (ivmy!i no of amtHii'S 
Aa this Minatrolloa anil JoatmU'a [Qoatoura] 
That mnkys carplngc in many a place 
Of Outaviano and Isombniae. 

And of many othei.’ Jostes [(lostos] 

And namely whan they eoine to fostcs.*' 

See alao tko Doacriplion of ll'® KiinBliriJi in 
note (E o) from Morle Arihir, whieh appears 
to hare been eonipiled about the time of this 
last writer. (See T. iVarton, U- 235.) 

By proving that Minstrels were Singers of 
the old Romantic Songs and destes, &c., wo 
have in effect proved them to have been the 
makers at least of some of them. Eor the 
names of their Authors being not preserved, 
to whom can we so probably asoriho the com- 
position of many of these old popular rhymes, 
as to the men who devoted all their time and 
talents to the rooUation of tlmni, ospociiilly 
as in, the rhymes thomaelvos Minstrels are 
often roproaontod as the inivkora or oom- 
poaors? 

Thus, in the oldest of all, Hoi'n-OIdld, hav- 
ing assumed the oUaraotar of a Ilftrpor or Jo- 
gelor, is in oonsoquonoo said (fo. 92) to have 

“made Eymenild [his mistress] a lay.” 

In the old Romanoo of Uniar^, wo have 
this exhortation to Minstrola, as eoinposers, 
otherwise they could not have been at liberty 
to choose their subjects, (st. 2.) 

“ Menstrelles that walken fer and wydo 
Her and ther in every n sydo 
In many a dyverse londe 
Sliolde ut her hygynnyng 
Speke of that rightwes kyng 
That made both see and londe,” &o. 

And in. the old Song or Geste of Guy and 
Oolbtondo (Series the Third, No. 4, p. 193), 
the Minstrel thus speaks of himself in the 
first person ; 

“When meate and drinke is great plentyo 
Then 'lords and ladyes still wil he 
And aitt and solace lytho 


• Tbo fondnesJi of tho English (oTon tho most illitorato) to 
laeafc tales and rhymes, is much dwelt on hy Rob. do Brannoj 
in 1830. (Warton, i. p. 69, 65, 76.) AH rhymes were then 
sung to tho harp 5 even Troilua nud Cresseido, tbougb 
«.liao8t as long os the iSneld, was to hs tedde .... or else 
songo.” 1. ult. (Warton, i. 388.) 


REOOING RKSAY. 

Then itt is lime for iuihi to Npealte 
Of keene knights and kenipos groat 

Such carping for to kytho.” 

AVo have seun already Unit tho Welsh 
Bardu, wild were, undouhtedly oonipo.si'rH of 
tho .songs they elmnted to tliu Iliirp, eonlil not 
bo distingui.slioil hy imr legbslatiirs from onr 
own IHiiicris, Minslrds. (Vid. (15 li 3) p. xliii.) 

And that the Provoiujal Tmuhaihiur oui 
King Richard, who is called by M. Eavino 
Jongleur, and by M. I'auchet Aleiicslrd, is by 
the old English translator termed a Rimer or 
Minstrel wlioii ho is mentioning tho fact of 
his composing some verses, (p. xxxii.) 

And lastly, that Ilolinahed, tran, slating tho 
proliil)iti(m of King lloriry V., Ibrhidding any 
songs to bo cmnpoHud on hi.s victory, or to bo 
.sung by Ilaiqmrs or others, roundly gives it, 
ho would not permit “ any diltios to bo made 
and sung by Minslrols on bis glorious Vic- 
tory,” &o. Vid. p. xviii. a)id nolo (15 h 4). 

Now tiiat tins order of men, ut first called 
Oloomon, tlion Jiiglnrs, and (ifforwarilH more 
generally Minstrels, existed hero IVom the 
Conquest, who ontortaiuml their hoarurs with 
ohanthig to the harp or other instrunuinta, 
songs and tales of chivalry, or as they wore 
called Goals* and Romanooa in verso in tho 
English language, is proved by the existence 
of tho very coinpositions they so oliantod, 
which are still preserved in groat aliimdanoo ; 
and exhibit a regular Borio.s from tho time 
our langnoge was almost Saxon, till after its 
improvements in tho ago of Chaucor, who 
enumorates many of them. And as tho 
Norman French was in tho time of this Bard 
still the courtly language, it shows that the 
English was not thereby excluded from 
affording entertainment to our nobility, who 
are so often addressed therein hy tho title of 
Loadings; and sometimes more positively 
“ Lords and Ladies." 

And though many of these were translated 
from the French, others are evidently of 
English origin, t which appear in their turns 

Qosts at longtli wwno to signify odvontuves or incidents 
In geuoral, So Jn a uarrativo of tho journey Into Scotland, 
of Queen Margaret and her uttondants, on. her marriage 
with King James lY. in 1603 [in Appendix to Lolund. 
Collect. Iv, p. 206], wo aro promised an account “ of their 
Gestys and manners during tho said voyngo.” 

■\ The romanoo of Richard Coeur do Lion,” (No, 25), I 
should judge to he of English origin f^'Om tlie names 
drme and Eldr&Uy Ac., vol. ill. p. 10A,106. As is also Eget 
and (h'irat TNo. 121. wherein a knight is named Sir (??aj 
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to havn affordod vovnionH into that ]m\siia}!;fl ; 
a suffluiont proof of tliat iiitovooinmnnity 
between the Fronolv and EujfliKh MinHtrolR, 
wliieli bath lii'on moiitionoil in a prouniliiif!; 
page. Even the aljundnneo of such transla- 
tions into Engli.sli, lioing all adapted for 
popular recitation, auHieiontly oataldialica tlio 
fact, that tlio Bngliah Minstrels liad a groat 
demand for aiicli nonipaaitiona, which they 
ware glad to supply, ■vvliotlior from their own 
native stores, or from other langiiagea. 

Wa have soon above that the Joculalm', 
Mimus, Sistrid, wliother tlie.ao eharactora 
were the same, or had any real difference, 
were all called Minstrels ; as was also the 
Harper,* when the term implied a singer, if 
not a composer, of songs, &q. By degrees 
the namo of Min.strcl was extended to vocal 
and instrumental muaieiane of every kind; 
and as in tho oslabliahmetit of royal and noble 
housoa, the latter would nooosaarily bo most 
numerous, so wo aro not to wonder that tbo 
band of music (entorod under tbo general 
namo of Minsla'ots) should ooimist of instru- 
inontal porformers obiolly, if not altogotlior: 
for, as tbo oomposor nr singor of lioroio tales 
to tbo harp would noonssarlly bo a S(ditary 
poi'formor, wo must not nxpoct to find him 
in tho hand along will; tho trumpotora, 
flutors, &o. 

llowQTOr, as wo aomotiraoa find mention 
of "Minstrels of Musio;'’f so at other times 
we hear of “ export Minstrols and Musicians 
of Tongue and Cunning,” (B b 3) p. xliii.,J: 


Stedj and a lady wlio oxcols in aurgeiy is callod Loaspaine 
or Zos&pain: those surely are not Ucrlyed from Franca. 

* Sgo tho romaDce of ‘*Sir Isonbras" (voh ill. No. li, p 
19i), sign, a. 

Harpers loved liim in Hall 
With, other Minstrels all. 

T. Warton, ii. 258, note (a) from Lelnnd’s Collect (vol. 
iv, Append, edit 17H, p. 267.) 

$ The curious author of the f*Tour in Wales, 1773,” 4to. 
p. 435, I find to have road these words “in touno and 
controy;” which I can scarce imagine to have boon appU* 
cable to Wales at that time. Nor can I agree with him in 
the representation ho has given (p. 3Q7), coneornlng the 
Ci/trmoriJi or meeting, wherein tho Baixls exerted their 
powers to excite their countrymen to war ; as if it wore by 
a deduction, of the partioulars ho enumerates, and as it 
should seem in the way of harangue, &c. After wbidi, 

“ the band of Minstrels struck up j tho harp, tho 

otoWij and the pipe filled the measures of cnthuBlnam, 
which tho others had begun to Inspires.” Wliorcfts it is 
well known, that tho Bard chanted his enthusiastic c/fu* 
Blons to the harp ; and as ibr the term Minstrel, it was 


moaning doubflesa by tboformor, singers, and 
probably by tlio lallor phra.so, composora, of 
flongB. Even " Minslvcls Musio” Booms to bo 
applied to tho species of verae used hy Min- 
sU'clfi in tho passage quoted below.'® 

But although, from tho predominancy of 
iristrumonlal music, Minstrelsy was at length 
chiefly to bo undorstood in this sen, so, yet it 
was still applied to tho Poetry of Minstrels 
so late as tbo time of Queen Elizabeth, as ap- 
pears in tbo following oxtruct from Putteit- 
liani’s “ Arte of Bugliah Pooaio,” p. 9, who, 
spoakiug of the first composers of Latin versos 
in rhyme, says, “ all that they wrote to tho 
favor or prayao of Princes, they did it in 
such manner of Minstralsle ; and thought 
themselves no small foolea, when they could 
make their vorscs go al! in ryme.” 

I shall conoluda this ,subject with tbo fol- 
lowing description of Minstrelsy given hy 
Jolm Lidgato at tho beginning of tho 16th 
century, as it shows what a variety of enter- 
tainments wore thou comprehended under 
this terra, togothev with every kind of instra- 
manlnl musio then in use ; 

— “ Al manor Mynstraloyo, 

Tliat any man kan spocifye. 

Ffor there wore Eotys of Abnayno 
And eke of Arragon, and Spayno : 
SongoR, Stampos, and eke Daunoos j 
Divers plonte of plesauneos : 

And many unkonth notys new 
Of swicho folke as lovld treiio.t 
And instrnmentys that did excelle, 
Many moo than I kan telle. 

Ilarpys, Eythales, and eke Rotys 
"Well according to her [i. e, their] notys, 
Lutys, Riblblas, and Geternes, 

More for estatys, than tavernes : 
Orgay[n]3, Oytolla, Monacordys. — 
There were Trumpes, and Trumpeltes, 
Lowde Shall[m]y3, and Doucettes.” 

T. Warton, ii. 225, note (*). 

not, I coD.<»iro, at all u 0 ed by the Welsli ; and in English 
it oomprohendad both the bard and tho musician. 

* “Your ordlnai'Jo rimers use very much their moasuxoa 
in tiio odde, ns nine and eleven, and tbo sburpo accent upon 
tbeloatsUlablOjWh^oUthorefoto makes him go illfavoureclly 
and like a Mtuatrels muBloke.” (Pnttoubam'a Arte of Eng. 
PoBRie, 1689, p. 69.) This must mean bis vocal music, 
otburwiso it appears not applicable to tho subject. 

t By this phrase I understand, Now Tales or Narratlva 
Bhymos composed by tho Minstrels on the subject of truo 
and &ith/ul Lovers, &g* 
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NOTlOa ON 'i'llio t’ORlUJCllNl} KSSAY. 


Tlio furogoing Essay on the Anciont MiuBtvols liiw luinn very jiuich (iiiliugcil ami 
impi'oved sinaii the first ecUthm, with roapect to the Anglo-Saxon MinalvelH, in oonsiumenco 
of some objoetlons proposed by tho rovevond and learned Mr. I’egge, whleh tlie reiulev may 
find in tho second volume of tho Areliicologin, printed by tho Anlirpiarian Society; hut 
wlilcli that gentlaniiin has ainco rotractod in tho nio.st lihurnl and oaiulid inaunor in the 
third volume of the Arohoeologia, No. sxxiv. p. 310. 

And in consoquenco of similar ohjeetiona roapcoting the English Minstrola after tho Con- 
quest, tho subsequent part hath boon much enlarged, and additional light llirovvn upon 
the subject; which, to prevent cavil, hath been oxtendod to Minstrelsy iu idl its branches 
as it was established in England, whether by natives or foreigners, 
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ANCIENT POETRY, ETC. 

“ I iiDVor heard the old song of Percie and Douglas, that I found not my heart moved 
more than with a trumpet ; and yet ‘it' is sung but by some blinds crowder, with no rougher 
voice, than rude stylo : which beeing so ovill apparelled in the dust cobweb of that unoivill 
age, what would it work, trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence of Pindare 1" 

Sir Philip Sydney’s Defence of Poetrt. 


SERIES THE EIRST. 
BOOK I. 


I. 

i|Tc indent inlliiJif C|ciiir4I]itw. 


The fuio Uercilo song of Chovy-Ohaso has 
over boon admired by competent judges. 
Those genuine strokes of naturo and artless 
passion, whlflh have endeared it to the most 
simple readers, have rcootnmondod it to the 
most refined; and it has equally boon the 
amusement of our childhood, and the favourite 
of our riper years. 

Mr. Addison has given an esoollent cri- 
tique* on this very popular ballad, but is mis- 
taken witl) regard to the antiquity of tlio com- 
mon -reoeived copy ; for this, if one may judge 
from the style, cannot be older than the time 
of Elizabeth, and was probably written after 
the eulogium of Sir Philip Sydney ; perhaps 
in consequenee of it. I flatter, mysolf, I have 
here recovered the genuine antique poem ; the 
true original song, which appeared rude even 
in the time of Sir Philip, and caused him to 
lament that it was so evil apparelled in the 
rugged garb of antiquity, 

This curiosity is printed, from an old manu- 
script, at the end of Hcarne's preface to Gul. 
Newbrigiensis Hist. 1719, 8vo. vol. i. To the 


MS. oopy is subjoined the name of the author, 
Ryoliard Shealo;* whom Iloarno had so little 
judgment as to suppose to he the same with ft 
11. Sheale, who was living in 1588. But who- 
ever examines the gradation of language and 
idiom in tho following volumes, will be con- 
vinced that this is the production of an earlier 
poet. It is indeed expressly mentioned ainong 
some very ancient songs in an old book onti- 
tled. The Complaint of Scotland, f (fol. 42), 
under the title of the Huntis of Ghevet, where 
the two following lines are also quoted : 

The PersaoB and the Mongumryo mette,j: 

That day, that day, that gentil day 

which, though not quite the same as they 
stand in the ballad, yet differ not more than 
might be owing to the author's quoting from. 

* SutscrlTsed, after the usiml manner of our old poets, 
KCPLICKTJI [explicit] QUOTH RlCnAlU) SUEALB. 

f Oj 20 of tho earliest productions of the ScDttlsh piess, 
now to ho found. Tho title page was wanting In the copy 
hero quoted ; hut It is supposad to have been printed in 
1540. Sea 
'% Soe Pt. 2, y. 23. 


SpectRtor, No. 70, 74. 


g See Vt. 1, T. 104. 
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NOTKS ON 'i'HM VOUK(K)lN(i KHSA\', 


* Tlio fin'csoing Eaaay ou tha Anciunt ftliiiBtralH luiH lii'wi vary uiiu-li oiilavgnd and 
iinproyeil sinco tha lirst edititni, with l-cspoct to tlio Anglo-Kasou MiiirttvidH, in cnnsnqiu'noo 
of Boino objections proposed by the rovoroiid and loarnod 5 lr. I’oggo, wliich the render may 
find in tho second volmno of tlio ArchiBologin, printed liy tlio Aiiliiiimriuu aoe.iety ; but 
which that gentleman lias sinuo retracted in tho most liberal and ciiiulid manner in the 
third volume of tho Arohasologia, No. xxxiv. p. olO. 

And in consoc^uence of similar ohjectiona rospcctiiig tho Itngiish Minstrels altei tho Con. 
quest, the subsequent part hath been much enlarged, and additional light llirown upon 
tho subject; which, to prevent cavil, hath been extended to Minstrelsy in all its branches, 
08 it was established in England, whether by natives or foreigners. 
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OP 

ANCIENT POETRY, ETC, 

“ I U6VCV heiU'tl the old sojig of Percie and Douglas, that I found not my heart moved 
more than 'vvitli a trumpet ; and yet ‘it' is sung but by some blindo crowder, with no rougher 
voice, than rude stylo: which beeing so evill apparelled in the dust cobweb of that unoivill 
age, what would it work, trimmod in the gorgeous eloquence of Piudare 1" 

Sib Phimp Sydney’s DErENCE op Poetot. 


SERIES THE EIEST. 
BOOK I. 


I. 


The fine Ivproiu song of Chevy-Ohaso has 
over hooit admired by com}tatont judges. 
Those gonuino strokes of iinturo and artless 
passion, whioli Imva endeared it to the most 
simple renders, have reoammoiided it to the 
most refined ; and it has equally boon tbo 
amusement of our childhood, aud the favourite 
of our riper years. 

Mr. Addison has given an excellent cri- 
tique* on this very popular ballad, but is mis- 
taken with regard to the antiquity of the com- 
mon-received copy ; for this, if one may judge 
from the style, cannot be older than the time 
of Elizabetli, and was probably written after 
the eulogium of Sir Philip Sydney ; perhaps 
in consequence of it. I flatter myself, I have 
here recovered the genuine antique poem ; the 
true original song, which appeared rude even 
in the time of Sir Philip, and caused him to 
lament that it was so evil apparelled in tbo 
rugged garb of antiquity. 

This curiosity is printed, from an old manu- 
script, at the end of ircarne's preface to Gul. 
Newbrigionsis Hist. 1710, 8vo. vol. i. To the 

* Spoctntor, No. 70, 74. 


MS. copy is subjoined the name of the author, 
Ryehard Shealo;* whom Ilcarno had so little 
judgment ns to suppose to be the same with a 
II. Sliealo, who was living in 1588. But who- 
ever examines the gradation of language and 
idiom in tho following volumes, will be con- 
vinced that this is tho production of an earlier 
poet. It is indeed expressly m entioned among 
some very ancient songs in an old book enti- 
tled, Tho Complaint of Scotland,! (fol, 42), 
under the title of the Iluntis of Clievet, where 
the two following lines are also quoted ; 

The PersBee aud the Mongumrye rnette,! 

That day, that day, that gentil day 

which, though not quite the same as they 
stand in the ballad, yot differ not more than 
might be owing to the author's quoting from 

* SutiBcribaJ, after the usual maunor of our Old poets, 
fiXPLicisTH [explicit] quoth Kychaiiu Shealb. 

f Ono of the oarllest productions of the Scottish press, 
now to be fbaud. Tho title page was wanting in tho copy 
here quoted ; but it is supposed to hare been printed in 
1540. See Atoes. 

X See Pt. 2, V. 23, ? See Vi. 1, t. 104. 
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jry. Indeed, whoever considers Iho style 
irthography of this old poem will not be 
lod to place it lower than the time of 
■y VI. : as on the other hand the mention 
MES THE Sgottise ICiNG,* with One or two 
hrDiiisins, forbids ns to assign itan earlier 
Isllng James I. who was prisoner in 
fcing'dom at the death of his father. f did 
fear the crown of Scotland till the second 
of our Henry VI., J hut before the and of 
long reign a third James had mounted 
ihrone.^ A succession of two or three 
ises, and the long detention of one of them 
ngland, would render the name fiimiliar 
le Engllah, and dispose a poet in those 
times to give it to any Scottish king he 
lanod to mention. 

much for the date of this old ballad: 
regard to its subject, although it has no 
teiiance from history, there is room to 
i it had originally some foundation in 
It was one of the Laws of the Marches 
lently renewed between the two nations, 
neither party should hunt in the other’s 
Cl'S, without leave from the propriotova or 
deputies. II There had long been a rival- 
hetwoen the two martial families of Percy 
Douglas, wliieh, heightened by the na- 
il quarrel, must have produced frequent 
lenges and struggles for superiority, petty 
sions of their respective domains, and 
p oontests for the point Of honour ; which 
Id not always he recorded in history, 
ethlng of this kind, we may suppose, gave 
to the ancient ballad of the Hunting a’ 
Ihevait,^ Percy Earl of Northumberland 
vowed to hunt for three days in the Scot- 
border, without condescending to ask 
3 from Earl Douglas, who was eilher lord 
le soil, or lord warden of tlie inarches, 
glas would not full to resent the insult, 
endeavour to repel the intruders by force : 
t. 2, V. 30, 140. 

t'ho died Au". 0, 1406, in. tlio 7 th yonr of our lien. TV, 
.mes L was crowned 3Iay 22, 1424; muKleptid Feb. 21, 
•(0 

1430.— IlBnry TI. "waa deposed 1461; rpgtored and 
1471. 

•in .... Concordntum est,<ltiod . . ..nuUus iinius partis 
ingrodiatur terras, lioschas, forrestHS, warrenas, 
Lominia quiecuntxuo nlirujus partLs nlterlus subditi, 
vanandi. piscandi, aucupandi, tUsportuni awfc snlatl- 
oi>?d(im, nlia^p qumeiinque da causa, absque UcmHa 
..ad qiiam....loca.... pertinent, auL do dpputatis 
•ins rapl. & obtent. Vid. Bp. Kit-olfon's Ijcgos llarcbi- 


this would naturally produce a sharp eonllict 
between the two parties ; something of which, 
it is probable, did really happen, though not 
attended with the tr.agical ciroumstanoos re- 
corded in the ballad : for these are evidently 
borrowed from the Battle of Otterbourn,'^ a 
very different event, but which aftertimea 
would easUy aonfauml with it. That battle 
might be owing to some such previous affront 
as this of Chevy-Chase, though it has escaped 
the notice of historians. Our poet has ev ident- 
ly jumbled the two subjects together: if in- 
deed the lines,']' in which this mistake is made, 
are not rather spurious, and the after-insertion 
of some person, wlio did not distinguish be- 
tween the two stories. 

Ilearnc has printed this ballad without any 
division of sUnziis, in long linos, as he found 
it in the old written copy ; but it is usual to 
find the distinction of stnns.as neglected in 
ancient MSS; where, to save room, two nr 
three versos are frequently given in one lino 
undivided. See llagrant instances in the Ilar- 
leian Catalog. No. 2253, s. 20, 34, 01, 70, ci 
passim.. 

THE rinsT m’.j: 

The Persh owt of Northonibarlande, 

And a vowo to God mayd he, 

That he wolde bunte in the mountayns 
Off Ghyvi.a{ within dayee tlire, 

In the maugor of doughth Dogles, 5 

And all that ever with him be. 

The fattiste hartes in all Cheviat 
He sayd he wold kill, and cary them away 
Be my feth, sayd the dougheti Doglas agayn, 
I wyll let that hontyng yf that I may. 10 

'Then the Persh owt of Banborowe cam. 

With him a myghtyo moany ; 

With fifteen hondrlth arohares hold ; 

The wear chosen out of ahynrs thre.^ 

V, 6, magi'oi' in Honrae'a P, C. fPrlntofl Cojjy]. T, 11, 
Tb« tUe Perse, P. C. Y. 13, areliurdoH 'boIdQ off blood and 
bone, P. C. 

See Iho next ballad, 
t Vid. Pt. 'i, T. 107. 

It Pit, see Ter. 100. 

gPy theao "«i..vuri' i7.re" Ig probably meant three dls- 
triclB in Nortbumborland, rvbicb fltill go by the name of 
siiires, and arc all in the nei^rbhourhood of CJiEviot. These 
are T^amlshire, being the district ao named from Hoij'- 
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Thia begano on. a Monday at movn 15 

In Olioviat tho liillya ao he ; 

The ohyld inny rue that ys un-born, 

It was the mor pitth. 

Tho dryvavs tliorowe the woodea went 
For to reaa the dear ; 20 

Bomen biokarto uppone the bent 
With tholr browd aras oleare. 

Then the wyld thorowe the woodea went 
On every aydo shear : 

Grea-hondea thorowe the greves glent 25 
For to kyll thear dear. 

The begano in Oliyviat the liyla above 
Yerly on a monnyn day ; 

Be that it drewo to the owaro off none 
A hondrith fat hartes dod ther lay. 30 

The b'ewe a inort uppone tho bent, 

Tho Roniblyd on sydia shear ; 

To tho qnyrry then the Porsi) wont 
To ae tlio bryttlyngo of tho doaro. 

*, 

IIo aayd, It wna tho Duglas promya 35 
Thia day to meet mo hoar ; 

But I wyato ho wold fayllo voramont; 

A grot oth tho Porah swear. 

At the lasts a squyar of Nortliombelondo 
Lokyde at his hand full ny, 40 

lie wa.s war ath the doughetie Doglas com- 
yngo ; * 

With him a mighth nieany. 

Both with spear, ‘ byll,’ and brands : 

Yt was a myghti sight to so, 

Ilardyar men both off hart nar hande 45 
Were not in Christianth. 

Tho wear twenty hondrith spear-incn good 
Withouteu any fayle ; 

The wear homo a-long he tho watter a Twyde, 
Yth bowndea of Tividale. 50 

Leave off the brytlyng of the de.ar, he sayde, 
And to your howys look yo tayk good heed; 
For never sithe ye wear on your mothars borne 
Had ye never so mickle need. 

The doughoti Dogglas on a atede 55 

He rude att hia men hefovne ; 

V. 19, tlirorowe. P. C. Y. 31, bhVB o mot, P. 0. Y. 42, 
myghtto, l>, 0., passim. T. 43, brylly, P. 0. Y. 48, wlthowte 
.... foala, P. 0. Y. 62, boys, P. 0. V. 64, nod, P. 0. 


Ilis armor glyttevydo aa dyd a glcdo ; 

A bolder barno ivas never born. 

Toll mo ‘what’ men yo nr, be says, 

Or whoa men that yo bo ; 60 

Who gave youe leave to hunto in thia 
Chyviat chays in the spy! of me? 

The first mane thateverbim an answearmnyd, 
Yt was the good lord Pers6 : 

We wyll not tell the ‘ what' men wo ar, he 
says, 65 

Nor wdios men that wo ho ; 

But we wyll honnt hear in thia chays 
In the spyte of thyne, and of the. 

The fattiste hartes in all Chyviat 
Wo have kyld, and cast to carry them 
a-way. 70 

Bo my troth, sayd thedonghth Dnggln.s agayn. 
Thor-fur tho ton of us shall de this day. 

Then sayd tho’doughlh Doglas 
Unto tho lord Povab : 

To kyll all thea gillless men, 76 

A-las 1 it wear gi'eat pittfe. 

But, Persb, thowo art a lord of Iniule, 

I am ayorle oallyd within my conlre; 

Lot all our men uppono a parti stando ; 

And do the battell off tho and of mo, 80 

Now Cristes cors on his orowne, sayd tho lord 
Perse, 

Who-soover ther-to says nay. 

Be my troth, doughtb Doglas, he says, 

Thow shalt never se that day ; 

Netharin Ynglonde.Skottlonda, nar France, 85 
Nor for no man of a woman horn, 

But and fortune be my chance, 

I dar met him on ma’u for on. 

Then hespayke a squyaroffNorthombarlondo, 
Rio. Wytharynton’- was him nam ; 90 

It shall never be told in Sothe-Ynglonde, ho 
Bays, 

To kyng Ilerry tho fourth for sham. 

Y. D9, whofi, 1*. 0. Y, 65, wlioyfi, P. 0. Y. 71, agay, P. 0. 
V. 81, Bftyd the the, P. 0. Y. 88, on, i. e. one. 

*Tbi3 is pvolmlily corvnptcd in tlie MS. fov Jtng IPid* 
who waa at the head of the family in the reign 
of K. new. IIT. There were peveml ancceasivoly of tlie 
names of Iteger iiml Italph. but none of tho name of 
Kichard, as appears from the genealogies In tho Herald's 
olAce. 
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yoiie byn great lordea twaw, 
m a pool' squyar of lande ; 

1 never so my captayna fygbt on a 
ylde, 95 

d stande my-aelffe, and loolie on, 
vvhyll I may my ■wcppona welde, 
vyll not ‘ fayl’ both harto and hande. 

day, that day, that dredfoll day : 
le first fit* here I fynde. 100 

'yone wyll here any more alhe hountyng 
atha Ohyviat, 
st ys ther mor behynde. 

ME SECOND PIT. 

Yngglisho men hade ther howys yebont, 
her hartes tvere good yenoughe ; 
first of ari'oa that the shoto off, 
even akore apaar-mon the slougho. 

bydya the yorla Doglas uppon the bent, 5 
. oaptayno good yenoughe, 
i that tvaa aene vorament, 

'or he wrought liom both woo and wouohe. 

3 Bogglas pertyd hia oat in thre, 

jyk a oheffe oheften off pryde, 10 

til auar spoores off rayghtth tro 

Che oum in on every ayde. 

rughe our Yngglishe archery 

3nve many a wounde full wyde ; 

iny a doughete the garde to dy, 15 

Which ganyde them no pryde. 

le Yngglyahe men, let thear bowys be. 

And pulde owt bi-andees that yfei bright; 

was a hevy ayght to se 

Bryght swordea on baanitea lyght. 20 

lorowe ryohe male, and myne-ye-ple 
Many sterne the stroke downs streight: 
any a freyke, that waa full free, 

That undar foot dyd lyght. 

b last the Duglas and the Persh met, 25 
Lyk to captayna of myght and mayne ; 
le awapte together tyll the both swat 
With awordea, that wear of fyn myllitn. 

3. lirat, i. 0 . flight. V. 6, byddys, P. 0. V, 17, boys, P, 
Y. 18, briggt, P. 0. V. 21, thorowe, P. 0. T. 22, don®, 
0. T. 26, to, i. e two. Ibid, and of P. 0. 

k wM ninag 


Thea worthfc freokys for to fyght 
Ther-to the wear full fayno, 30 

Tyll the bloode owte off their bnsnetca aprente. 
As ever dyd heal or rayne. 

Holde tho, Persh, s-ayd the Doglaa, 

And i' feth I shall the brynge 
Whor thowe shalte have a yerls wogia 35 
Of Jamy our Scottish kyugc. 

Thoue shalte have thy ransom fre, 

I hight the hear this thinge. 

For the manfullyate man yet art thowe, 

That ever I conqueryd in Aide fightyng. 40 

I Nay ‘ then’ sayd the lord Persb, 

I tolde it tlie befoimo, 

That I wolde never yoldyde bo 
To no man of a woman born. 

With that ther cam an arrowo haately 45 
Fortha off a mightle wane,* 
nit hatho strekeno the yorle Duglas 
In at the breat bane. 

Thoroue lyvnr and longa bathe 
The ehavp arrows ys gano, 60 

That never after in all hia lyffo days, 
lie spayka mo wordes but ano. 

That was,t Pyghte yo, my merry men, wbyllys 
ye may, 

For my lyff days ben^an. 

The Persh leanyde on hia brando, 55 

And sawe the Duglaa de ; 

He tooke the dede man bo the hande. 

And sayd, Wo ys me for the 1 

To have sayved thy lyffe I wold have pertyd 
with 

My landes for years thre, 60 

For a better man of hart, nare of hande 
Was not in all the north countrh. 

Off all that se a Skottlahe knyght. 

Was callyd Sir Ilewo tho Mongon-byrry, 
He sawe the Duglas to the deth was dyght ; 05 
He Bpondyd a spear a trust! tre ; 


T. 32, Tan, P, 0. Y. 33, belde, P, 0. Y. 40, tliorowo, P. 0. 

* Wan®, i. c. ane, one, so. man, an arrow cam© from a 
miglity ona; from a mighty man. 

4* aaawB 4« 'hn-wA ‘honn n nines Sr1f1e/1 
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Ila rod uppon a eorsiare 
Througlie a hondritli aroliory : 

He never styntyde, nar never blano, 

Tyll he cam to the good lord Persh. 70 

He set uppone the lord Pcrsfe 
A dynte that was full soare ; 

With a suar spear of a myghth tre 

Clean thorow tho body he the Persh bore, 

Athe tothar sydo, that a man myght se, 75 
A large cloth yard and mare ; 

Towe bettar oaptayns wear nat in Christiantb, 
Then that day slain wear tlier. 

An archar olf Northombei-londo 
Say alean was the lord Perah, 80 

lie bar a bendo-bow in hia hnnde, 

Was made off ti-uati tre : 

An arow, that a cloth yarde W'as lang, 

To th' hard stelu liayldo he ; 

A dynt, that was both sad and sore, 85 
Ho sat on Sir Ilewo tho Mongon-byrry. 

The dynt yt was both sad and sar, 

That he of Mongon-byrry aote ; 

The swano-fothars, that his arrows bar, 

With hia hart blood tho wonr woto.* 90 

Ther was never a froako wone foot woldo flo, 
But still in stour dyd stand, 

Hoawying on yche othar, whyll the myght 
dre. 

With many a bal-ful brands, 

This battell begano in Chyviat 95 

An owar befor the none. 

And when even song bell was rang 
The battell was nat half done. 

The tooke ‘ on’ on ethar hand 
Be the lyght off the mpne ; 100 

Many hade no strengbt for to stando. 

In Chyviat the hyllys aboun. 

Of fifteen hondrith arohars of Ynglonde 
Went away but fifti and thre ; 

Of twenty hondrith spear-men of Skot- 

londe, 105 

But even five and fifti : 

V. 74, lior, P. 0. V. 80, Say, i. o. Sawe. V. 84, haylde, 
P.C. V. 87, Bar, P. 0. T. 102, abou, P. 0. 

* This incident is taken from tho battle of OtteJhonm; 
in which Sir Hugh Montgomery, knt. (son of John Lord 
Montgomery) was slain with an arrow. Vld. Crawford's 
Peerage. 


But all wear slayno Ohoviat within ; 

Tho hade no strongthe to stand on Ine ; 
Tho ehylde may rue that ys un-horne, 

It was tho mor pittb. 110 

Thoar was slayno with tho lord Porsb 
Sir John of Agerstone, 

Sir Roge the hinde Hnrtly, 

Sir Wyllyam the bolde Hearone. 

Sir Jorg tho worthb Lovele 115 

A knyght of great renowen. 

Sir Raff the rych Rugbfe 
With dyntes wear beaten dowene. 

For Wetharryngton my harte was wo. 

That ever he slayne shulde be ; 120 

Por when both his loggia wear hewyne in to. 
Yet he knylod and fought on hys kne. 

Ther was slayne with the doughoti Douglas 
Sir IIowo lire Mongon-byrry, 

Sir Davyo Lwdale, that worthb was, 125 
llis sisters son was he : 

Sir Charles a Murrb, in that place, 

That never a foot woldo flo ; 

Sir IIowo Maxwell, a lordo ho was. 

With tho Dugins dyd he dey, 130 

So on tho morrowo tho mayde them byears 
Off byroh, and hasoll so ‘ gray’ ; 

Many wodous with wepyug tears* 

Cam to faoh ther makya a-way. 

Tivydalo may carpe off care, 135 

Northombarlond may mayk grat mone, 
Por towe such oaptayns, as slayne wear thear. 
On the march perti shall never he none. 

Word ys oommen to Edden burrowe, 

To Jamy the Skottlshe kyng, 14C 

That dougheti Duglaa, lyff-tenant of the Mer- 
ches. 

He lay slean Ohyviot with-in. 

T.lO8,str8Eg0.... by,P.O. V. 116, lovlo, P. 0. V.121, 
ia to, J. e. In two. T. 122, kny, P. 0. T. 182, gny, p, C. 
Y. 136, mon, P. 0. V. 138, non, P. 0. 

Por tho names in this pagOj see tho Remarks nt tho end 
of tho noxt Ballad. 

A common pleonasm, soe tho next poom, 2d, r. 
166. So Harding, la his Chronicle, chap. 140, fol. 148, de« 
scribing the death of Richard 1. says, 

He shroTe him thon unto Abbots thro 
With great Bohbyng .... and wepyng teares. 

So likewise Cavendish in his Life of Cardinal ■VVol'oy, 
chap. 12, p. SI, 4to. “1711011 the duk& heard this, ho re- 
plied with weeping toares,” Ao 
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Ilia handdea did lio weal and wryng, 

He sayd, Alas, and woe ya me 1 
Such another captayn Skotland within, 145 
lie sayd, y-feth shud never be. 

"W orde ys commyn to lovly Londone 
Till the fourth Harry our kyng, 

Thatlord Pers5, layfif-tennante of theMorchis, 
lie lay slayne Chyviat within. 150 

God have meroi on his soli, sayd kyng Harry, 
Good lord, yf thy will it be 1 
I have a hondrith oaptayns in Tnglonde, he 
sayd, 

As good as ever was hao ; 

But Perse, and I brook my lyffo, 155 

Thy deth well q^uyte shall be. 

As our noble kyng made his arvowe, 

Lyke a noble prince of ronowen, 

For the deth of the lord Persh, 

He dyd the battel of Hombyll-down : 160 

1171101' sy.t and thritto Skottish knyghtes 
On a day wear beaten down; 

Glendale glytteryde on then armor bryght, 
Over oastill, towar, and town. 

This was the hontynge off the Choviat; 165 
That tear begano this spurn; 

Old men that knowen the growndo well 
yenoughe. 

Call it the Battell of Otterburn. 


At Ottorhurn began this spume 
Uppon a monnyn day : 170 

Ther was the dougghtb Doglas sloan, 

The Porsh never went away. 

Ther was never a tym on tho march partes 
Son the Doglas and the Persh met. 

But yt was marvele, and the reddo hluda 
■ ronno not, 175 

As the reane doys in the stret. 

Jhesue Christ our balys bete, 

And to the blys us brynge 1 
Thus was the hountynge of the Ohevyat: 

God send us all good ending 1 180 

-x-% The style of this and the following 
ballad is uncommonly rugged and uncouth, 
owing to their being writ in tho very coarsest 
and broadest northern dialect. 

The battle of Hornby 11-down or Iliimblodon, 
was fought Sept. 14, 1402 (anno 3 lion. IV.), 
wherein tho Bnglisli, under tho command of 
the Earl of Northumberland, and his son Hot- 
spur, gained a eoraploto victory over tho 
Soots. The village of Ilumbledon is ono 
mile nortli-wost from IVoolor, in Norlluim- 
borland. The battle was fought in tho Hold 
below the village, near tho pruvsont turnpike 
road, in a spot called ever since Jtsd-Itiffijs, 
— ^Hurableton is in Glendale Ward, a dis- 
trict so named in this county, and mentioned 
above in ver. 163. 


II. 


The only battle, wherein an Earl of Douglas 
was slain fighting with a Percy, was that of 
Otterbourn, which is the subject of this bal- 
lad. It is here related with the allowable 
partiality of an English poet, and much in 
the s.ame manner as it is recorded in the 
English Chronicles. The Scottish writers 
have, with a partiality at least as excusable, 
related it no loss in their own favour. Luck- 
ily we have a very circumstantial narrative of 
the whole' affair from Froissart, a French 
historian, who appears to be unbiassed. 


Froissart's relation is prolix ; I shall there- 
fore give it with a few oorroctions, as abridged 
by Carte, who has however had recourse to 
other authorities, and differs from Froissart 
in some things, which I shall note in the 
margin. 

In the twelfth year of Richard II., 1388, 
“The Soots taking advantage of the confusions 
of this nation, and falling with a parly into 
the Westmarohes, ravaged the country ahou't 
Ciwlisle, and carried off throe hundred pri- 
soners. It was with a much greater force 
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tkiit, in the begiiminir (jf August,* they in- 
vaded Northuiuboi'laud ; and, having ivasted 
part of the county of Durham. f advanced to 
the gates of Neweaatle; •where, in a .skirmish, 
they took a ‘penon’ or colours]; belonging to 
Henry Lord Percy, surnamod Hotspur, son 
to the Earl of Northumberland. In their re- 
treat homo, they attacked a oastle near Otter- 
bourn ; and, in tlic evening of Aug. 9 (as 
the English writers say ; or rather, acoording 
to Froissart, Aug. 15), after an nnsnccessful 
assault, wore surprised in their camp, which 
was very strong, by Henry, who at the first 
onset put them into a good deal of confusion. 
But James, Earl of Douglas, rallying his 
men, there ensued one of the bo.st-fought 
aotions that happened in that ago ; both 
armies showing the utmost bravery the 
Earl Douglas himself being slain on the spot;|| 
the Earl of Jlurroy luortiilly wounded ; and 
H(itapur,)|' with his brother Il,alph Percy, 
taken prisoners. Those disasters on both 
sides have given oocasioti to the event of the 
engagement's being disputed; Froissart (who 
derives his relation from a Scotch knight, 
two gontlotnen of the same country, and n.s 
many of Foix)** affirming that the Scots re- 
mained masters of the field; and tho English 
writers insinuating the oontrary. These last 
maintain that the English had the bettor of 
the day; but night coining on, some of the 
northern lords, coming with tho Bishop of 
Durham to their asslstauoe, killed many of 
them by mistake, suppo.sing them to he Scots ; 

* I'l'oipscirt speaks of lioth parties (fonfilpting in all of 
innro than 40,U0O men) as entering Englaud at tho saiuo 
time ; hut the greater part hy way of Carllsio. 

i And, according to tho halliid, that jiurt of Northum- 
berland called BambotougUshire; a large tract of land so 
named from the town and castle of BamhorougU, formerly 
tlic resideni'c Of tho Northumhevland Kings. 

t'i’hlR cii’ciimstanco Is omitted in tho ballad. Hotspur 
and Douglas were two young warriors much of the same 
ago. 

g Froissart says the Knglish exceeded the Scots In num- 
ber three to one, but that the'io had the advantuge of the 
ground, and were also fresh from sleep, while tho English 
wave greatly fatIgiiod*witli their previous march. 

|j By Henry L. Percy, according to this ballad, and our 
old English historians, as Stow, Speed, Ac. but borne down 
by numbers, if we may believe Froissart. 

f Hotspur (after a very sharp conflict) was taken prison- 
er by Jolin. Lord Montgomery, whose eldest son, Sir Hugh, 
was slain iu the same action with an arrow, according to 
Crawford’s Peerage (and seems also to be alluded to in the 
foregoing ballad but taken prisoner and exchanged for 
Hotspur, acpordlng to this ballad.^ 


aiul the Earl of Dunbar, at the same time 
falling on anoLhor side upon Ilotspov, took 
him and lua brother prisoners, and carried 
them off while both parties were fighting. 
It is at least certain, that immediately after 
this battle the Scots engaged in it made the 
best of their way home: and tho same party 
was taken hy the other corps about Carlisle.” 

Such is the aeeount collected by Carte, in 
which he seems not to ho free from partiality; 
for prejudice must own that Froissart’s eir- 
ciroumstantial account carries a great appear- 
ance of truth, and ho gives the victory to the 
Scots. He however does justice to the cour- 
age of both parties; and represents their mu- 
tual genero.sity in such a light, that the pre- 
sent age might edify by the o.xamplo. “ The 
Englysshmon on the one partyo, and the 
Scottes on the other partyo, are good men of 
warre, for whan they mote, tlioro is a hard 
fighte without sparyngo. There is no hoo* 
hotwene lliom as long as spoaro.?, sworclos, 
a.xos, or dagor wyll endure | but lay on ooho 
upon other : and wlian they bo well beaten, 
and that tho one piii’ty hath obtayned the vic- 
tory, they than glorifyo so in their dodos of 
armes, and aro so joyfull, that suche as ho 
taken, they shall be ransomed or they go 
out of tho fehle ;f so that shorfoly eche of 
them is so enntmie toith other, that at their de- 
partynge eurioyslg theg will sage, Ood thanks 
got!. But in fyghlynge one with another 
there is no playo, nor sparynge.” Froissart’s 
Cronycle (as translated by Sir Johan Bour- 
chier Lord Berners), ftap. oxlij. 

The following Ballad is (in this present 
edition) printed from an old MS, in the Cot- 
ton Library]; (Cleopatra, o. iv.) and eontains 
uniny stanzas more than wore in the former 
copy, which was transcribed from a MS. in 
the Ilarlcian Collection [No. 293, fol. 52.J 
In the Cotton MS. this poem has no title, hut 
in the Ilavleian copy it is thus inscribed, 
“ A songe made in R. 2 his tyme of tho bat- 
tele of Otterhurne, betweene Lord Henry 
Peroye, Earls of Northomborlando, and the 
Earle Douglas of Sootlande, Anno 1388.” 

So iu Langham’s letter concerning Q, KIIzabeth*s en- 
tertalnmont ut Killmgwortb castle, 1676, 12mo. p. 61 
“Hflcr wua no ho In devout drynkyng.*’ 
f ]. e. They scorn to take tho advantage, or to keep them 
lingering in long captivity. 
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But this title is eiioneous, anJ added by 

some ignoiant transciiboi of aftei-timea, foi, 

1 The battle was not fought by the Bail of 
Northumberland, who was absent, but by hia 
sou Sir Henry Peioy, Knt suinamed Hot- 
spur, (in those times they did not usually 
giie the title of loid to an eul’s eldest son.) 

2 Although the battle was fought in ilichaid 
Il.’a time, the song is eiidently of latei date, 
as appeals from the poet’s quoting the cbion- 
lelea m Ft 11. yer. 20, and speaLmg of Pei- 
oy in the last stanza as dead. It was how- 
ever wiitton 111 all likelihood as eiily as the 
foiegoing song, if not oailier This peihaps 
may be inferred fioni the minute oircura- 
st uioGs with which the stoiy is lehUed, many 
ofwhioh are loooidod in no chronicle, and 
woie probably pi eaeived m the memoiy of 
old people It will ho observed that the 
authois of these two poems have some lines 
111 common , hut whioli of them w as the 
original propuetoi must depend upon thou 
piiority, and this the sigaoity of the leader 
must deteiiiiine. 

Yt felle abowght the Lamasse tydo, j 

lYhon husbonds wynn ther hayc. 

The dowlitye Dowglass bowynd hyin toiydo, 
In Ynglond to take a pi aye ; 

The yerlle of Fyffe,* withowghton stiyffo, 5 
He bowynd hym over Sulway j- 
The grete wold evoi together lydc , 

That race they may rue fin aye. 

Over ‘ Ottercap’ hyll theyt came in. 

And so dowyn by Eodelyffeoiagge, 10 

T 2 wmu tholp hcaye, Ilarl MS Tlih is the North 
■amberliiuil phrase to this clay hy which they always 
express “ getting la tUcir ha^ ” 

* EoToert Stewart, st-coml son of King Hohert IT 
i 0 “ aver Solway frith ” Thia evidently refers to the 
dthor division of the Scottish army, which came la by 

way of Carlisle Bowt/nd, or Bounde him 1 e hied 

him. Vid Gloss 

t Ihey fic the Earl of Douglas and his party The 

several stations here mentioned are well known places in 
Northumberland Ottercap hill ia m the parish of Kirk- 
Whelplngton, in Tynedaluward RoclellEfo- (or, ns it is 
more usually pronounced, Hodeloy ) Cragge is a noted cllIF 
near Ro leloy, a small village in the parish of Hartburn, In 
Morpeth ward it lies south east of Ottercap, and has, 
within thft^e few years, been distinguished hy a smsll tower 
erected by Sir 'Walter Blackot, Bart , which, in Armstrong’s 
map of Northumberland, is pompnusly called Rodoley* 
castle Green Leyton is another small village in ■Hie same 

parish of irartburn, and is sonth-east of Ilodeley Both 

the original MSS read here coiTuptly, Huppertop and 
Lyu *on 


Upon Gieno ‘Leyton’ they lighted dowyn, 
Styinnde many a atagge ; 

And boldely brent Northombeilonde, 

And haryed many a towyn ; 

They dyd owi Ynglysab men gieto wrange, 
To battell that weis not boviyn. 16 

Than spake a beine upon the bent, 

Of comforte that was not colde, 

And sayd. Wo have biente Northomberlond, 
Wo have all weltb in holde. 20 

Now we have hniycd all Bamboroweshyre, 
All the welth in the woildo have wee ; 

I redo we ryde to Newe Oastell, 

So styll and stalwurthlyo 

Uppon the moiowe, vilien it was dayo, 26 
The standaida schono fulle biyght; 

To the Newe Cnstello the toko tlio wayo, 

And thother they cam fullo lyght 

Sii Henry Poioy layo at tlio Newe Castolle, 

I telle yow withowtton diode , 30 

He had byn a niaiob-man’" all hys dayos, 
And kopto Baiwyke upon Twode. 

To the Newo Oastell when they cam, 

The Skottes they crydo on hyght, 

Syr Harye Percy, and thow byste within, 35 
Com to the fylde, and fyght . 

For we have biente Northomborlonde, 

Thy eritage good and lygbt ; 

And syne mj logeyng I have take, 

With my biande dubbyd many a knyght. 

Sir Harry Percy cam to the walles, 41 
The Skottyssh oste for to se ; 

“And thow hasthronte Noithomherlond, 
Full sore it rewyth me. 

Tf thou hast haryed all Bantbarowe shyre, 45 
Thow hast done me grete envye ; 

For the trespasso thow liast me done, 

The tone of ua sohall dye ” 


V 12, This lini> 13 corrupt in both the MS3 vl/S , “Many 
astyranUo stage” — Stags have been killed within the pre- 
sent century on Borae of the largo wastes in Northumben 
land V 89, syne seems here to mean since 


* Marcboman, 1 o a scowier of the marches 
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Where soliall I byde the ? sayd the Dowglas, 
Or where wylte thaw ooma to me? 50 

“At Otterbomo iu the hygh way,’'^ 

Ther maist thow well logeed be. 

The roo full rekeles ther sclie rinnes, 

To make the game and glee ; 

The fawkon and the feaaunt both, 55 

Amonge on the holies on ‘ hoe.’ 

Ther maist thow have thy welth at wyll, 

Well looged ther maist be. 

Yt Bchall not be long, or I com the tyll,” 
Sayd Syr Harry Percye. GO 

Ther sohall I bydo the, sayd the Dowglaa, 

By the fayth of my bodye. 

Thether achall I com, sayd Syr Harry Percy; 
My trowth I plyght to tho. 

A pype of wyne ho gave them over the 
walloa, G5 

For soth, as I yow sayo : 

Ther he inayd the Douglas drynko. 

And all liys oste that daye. 

Tlie Dowgln.s turnyd hym humawarde agayne. 
For soth withowghton naye, 70 

He tooke his logoyng at Otorborne 
Hppon a Wodyns-day ; 

And there ha pyght hys slnndord dowyn, 
Hys gettyng more and lease. 

And syne he warned hys men to goo 75 

To chose ther geldyngs grease. 

A Skottysshe knyght hoved upon the bent, 

A waohe I dare well saye : 

So was he ware on the noble Percy 
In the dawnyngo of the daye. 80 

He pryoked to his pavyleon doro. 

As fnste as he myght ronne, 

Awaken, Dowglas, oryed the knyght, 

For hys love, that syttes yn trone. 

Awaken, Dowglas, cryed the knyght, 85 

For thow maiste waken wyth wynne ; 

Tender have I spyed the prowde Percy, 

And seven standardes wyth hym. 


T, 68, Roo-tiucks Avere to be found upon the ■wastes not 
fkr from Hexham, in the reign of Geo. L —— Whitfield, 
of Whitfield, is said to have destroyed the last of them. 
V. 68, hye, MSa. V. 77, upon the best hant, Mg. 

* Otterbourn is near tho old WaitiDg-Btreet road, in the 
pariah of Eladon, Tho Scots wore oncamped in a grassy 
plain near the river Eoad. The place where the Scots and 
Hingllsh fought is still called SatQa lUgs. 


Nay by my trowth, the Douglas sayod, 

It ys bnt a fayned taylla ; 9Q 

lie durate not loko on my bred banner, 

For all Ynglondo bo liaylle. 

Was I not yester days at the Newe Caatell, 
That Blonds so fayre on Tyne ? 

For all'the men the Percy haije, 95 

He cowde not garre me ones to dyne. 

lie stepped owl at hys pavelyon dore, 

To loke and it were lesso ; 

Araye yow, lordyngs, one and all, 

For here bygynnes no peyase 100 

The yerle of Mentayne,* thow art my erne, 
Tho forwards I gyve to the : 

The yorlle of Iluntlay cawte and kene, 

He sohall wyth the be. 

Tho lordo of Bowghanf in armure bryght 105 
On the other hand he aohnll be ; 

Lord Jhonatone and Lorde Maxwell, 

They to achall bo wyth me. 

Swynton fayre fyldo upon your prydo 
To batoll make yow bowen : 110 

Syr Davy Sootte, Syr Walter Stewardc, 

Syr Jhon of Agurstane. 

A rVTTE. 

The Perssy came byfore hys oate, 

Wyoh waa ever a gentyll knyght, 

Upon the Dowglas lowde can he orye, 

I wyll holde that I have hyght : 

For thow haste hrente NTorthumherlonde, 6 
And done me greto envye ; 

For thya trespaase thou, hast me done, 

The tone of us sohall dye. 

The Dowglas answerde hym agayne 
With grete wards up on ‘ hee,’ 10 

And sayd, I have twenty agaynsi ‘ thy’ onej 
Byholde and thow maiste see. 

Wyth that the Percye was grevyd sore. 

For sotho as I yow saye : 


Y, 1, 13, Pearcy, al. MS. T. 4, 1 will hold to what I Uav* 
promisod, Y. 10, hyo, MSS. Y. 11, tho one, MS. 

♦ The Eftrl of Moutalfcb. The Lord Buphma. 

^ He probably magnifies his strength to induce him tc 
surrender. 
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lie lyghled dowyn upon his fute, 15 
And scliQote his horsso olono away. 

Every man sawe that ha dyd soo, 

That ryall was ever in rowght ; 

Every man sehoote hya horaae him froo, 

And lyght hyin rowyndo ahowght. 20 

Thus Syr Ilnry Poroyo toko tho fylde, 

Eor soth, aa I yow aaye : 

Jesu Cryste in hevyn on hyght 
Dyd heipe hym wall that daye. 

But nyne thowzand, tlier was no moo ; 25 

The oronykle wyll not layne; 

Forty thowsande Skottos and fowre 
That day fowght thorn agayne. 

But when tho batell hyganno to joyne, 

In hast ther came n knyght, 30 

‘ Then’ letters fayre forth bath ho tayno, 

And tlnia ho aayd full ryght ; 

My lords, your father lie groloa yow well, 
Wyth many a noble knyght ; 

He desyrea yow to bydo 35 

That he may sea thya fyght. 

The Baron of Grastoke y s com o wt of the woat, 
IVith him a noble eonipanyo; 

All tliey loge at your fathers thys nyght. 

And the battell fayne wold they see. 40 

For Jeau’s love, aayd Syr Ilaryo Percy, 

That dyed for yow and me, 

"Wonde to my lorde my father agayne, 

And sajB thou saw me not with yee : 

My teowth ys plight to yonne Skottyah 
knyght, 45 

It nedes me not to layne. 

That I schulde byde hym upon thya bent, 
And I have hya trowth agayne : 

And if that I wende off thys grownde 
For soth unfoughten awaye, 50 

He wolde me eall but a kowarde knyght 
In hya londe another daye. 

Yet had I lever to be rynde and rente. 

By Mary that mykel maye ; 

Then evermymanlioodaohulde be reprovyd 55 
IVyth a Skotte another daye. 


* All that folloTYS, iDoluded Ju hrackets, was not la tho 
edition. 


Whercforo schoto, archars, fur my sake, 

And let soliarpo arowea floe ; 

Mynstrells, play np for your warysou, 

And well quyt it sehall be. CC 

Every man tliynke on hya trowo love, 

And marke hym to tlie Trenite : 

For to God I make myne avowe 
Thys day wyll I not lie. 

The blodye harto in the Dowglaa armes, 65 
Ilys stand erde stode on hye; 

That every man myght full well knowe : 

By ayde stode Starres thro : 

Tho whyte Lyon on tho Ynglysh parte, 
Forautli aa I yow' aayne ; 70 

The Luoctts and tho Oreasawnts both : 

The Skotta faught them agayuo.*] 

Uppou sent Androwo lowdo cane they oryo, 
And thrysBo they sohowto on hyght. 

And syne marked them one owr Ynglyasho 
men, . . 75 

As I have told yow ryght. 

Sent George the bryght owr ladies knyght. 
To name theyf were full fayne, 

Owr Ynglysahe men they oryde on hyght, 
And thrysse the aohowtte agayne. 80 

"Wyth that soharpe arowea bygan to flee, 

I tell yow in acrtayno ; 

I Men of arraea byganne to joyno ; 

Many a dowghty man waa ther slayne. 

The Percy and the Dowglaa metle, 85 

That ether of other waa fayne : 

They sobapped together, whyll that tho awette, 
With swords of fyne Oollayne ; 

Tyll the bloodefrom ther baasonnetts ranne, 
Aa the roke doth in the rayne. ' 90 

Telde the to me, aayd the Dowglka, 

Or els thow aohalt be slayne ; 


* The ancient Arms of Douglas are pretty accurately 
omhlMoned in the former stanza, and If the readings were, 
!Phe crovmed hdrUi and Ahovt stode starres thre, it would 
be minutely exact at thifi day.— As for tho Percy fkinil\ri 
one of their ancient Badges or Cognizances waa a whUel/i/^JM 
Statant, and tho Silv{r Orescent continues to be used by 
them to this day; they also giro three Luces Arffesii for one 
of their quaiders. 
f i. 0. Tho English. 
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For I SO 0 , By thy Bryght Bassonotj 
TBow art sum man uf mygUt, 

And BO I do by thy burnysahed Brando, 95 
Thow art an yorle, or ells a knyght.* 

By my good faytho, aayd the noble Percy, 
Now haste thou redo full rygUt, 

Yet wyll I never yelde me to the, 

Whyll I may stonde and fyght. 100 

They swap ped toge th er, whyll that they swe ttc, 
'VYyth swordes soharpe and long ; 

Yell on other so faste they beette, 

Tyll ther helmoa oam in poysos dowyn. 

The Percy was a man of strenghth, 105 
I tell yow in thys stounde, 
lie smote the Dowglaa at the swordes length, 
That lie felle to the growyndo. 

The aworde -vvaa seharpo and sore can byte, 

I tell yow in sortayno; 110 

To the harto, ho oowdo hym smyto, 

Thus was the Dowglas alayna. 

The stondorda stode styll on eko sydo. 

With many a grovoua grune ; 

Ther the fowght the day, and all the 
nyght, ' 115 

And many a dowghty man was ‘ slono’. 

Ther was no freke, that ther woldo flye. 

But styffly in atowre can stond, 

Yohone hewyng on other whyll they myght 
drye, 

W'yth many a bayllefull bronde. 120 

Ther was slayne upon the Skottes sydo. 

For soth and sertenly, 

Syr Jamas a Dowglas ther was slayne. 

That daye that he cowde dye. 

The yorle Mentayo of he was slayne, 125 
Grysely groned uppon the growynd ; 

Syr Davy Scotte, Syr W alter Steward, 

Syr 'John' of Aguratonne.f 


T. 116, slayno, MSS. V. 121, i. o. Ha died that day, 

* Being all in armour he could not kuorr him. 
t Our old minstrol repeats those uamos, as Homer and 
Virgil do thOGO of their heroes : 

“ — fortomquo Qyam, fortemque Cloantlnun, Jtc., Ac. 
Both the MSS. read here, “.Sir'/aTues," hut see ahoye, 
pt. I. yer. 112. 


Syr Charlies Morroy in that place. 

That never a fete wold flye ; 130 

Sir Ilughc Maxwelle, a lord ho was, 

With the Dowglas dyd he dye, 

Ther was slayne upon the Skottes syde, 

For 80 th as I yow saye. 

Of fowre and forty thowsande Sootts 135 
Went but eyghtene awaye. 

Ther was slayne upon the Ynglyashe syde. 
For soth and ssrtenlyo, 

A gentoll knyght, Sir John Fitz-hughe, 

Yt was the more petye, 140 

Syr James Ilarebotell ther was slayne. 

For hym tber hnrtes wove sore, 

The geutyll ‘ Lovollo’ ther was slayne, 

That the Peroeyos standerd Boro. 

Thor was slayne uppon the Ynglyssh porto, 

For soth as I yow sayo : 146 

Of nyno thowsaud Ynglyssh men 
Fyvo hondorfc earn awayo ; 

The other wore slayne in the fyldo, 

Crysto kope their sowlos from wo, 150 
Soying IBor was so few fryndos 
Agaynst so many a foe. 

Then one the memo they mayd them heeres 
Of byveh, and haysell graye ; 

Many a wydowe with wepyng teyres 155 
Ther makes they fette aw'aye. 

Thys fraye bygan at Ottorborne, 

Bytwene the nyghte and the day ; 

Ther the Dowglas lost hya lyfe, 

And the Percy w'as lode awaye.* 160 

Then was ther a Soottyabe prisoner tayne, 
Syr Hughe Mongomery was hys name, 

For soth 03 I yow saye. 

He borowed the Percy home agayne.f 


7, 143, Covello, MS.—Por the names in this page see tha 
Bcmaiks at the end of this ballad. Y. 163, one, 1. e, on. 

* 8c, Coptlre. 

f In the Cotton MS. Is the following note on vor. 164, m 
an anoient hand: 

*‘Syr Ilewe Mongomory takyn prizonar, was dolyrered 
the leRlorynge of Perasy.” 
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lie lyghted dowyn upon liis fote, 15 
And sclioote his hursao clone away. 

Evai'y man aan's tliat lia dyd soo, 

That vyall was evet in I'owght ; 

Every man aohoote hya lioraaa him fmo, 

And lyght hym rowynde abowght. 20 

Thus Syr Ilary Peroyo toko tlio fylde, 

Eor aoth, aa I yovf aaye ; 

Jesu Oryato in hcvyn on iiyght 
Dyd helpe hym well that daye, 

But nyne thoivzand, ther was no moo ; 25 

The oronykle wyll notlayne; 

Forty thowsands Skottes and fowre 
That day fowght thorn agayno. 

But when tho hatell byganiio to joyno, 

In hast thor oamo a knyght, 30 

‘ Then'’ letters fayro forth hath ho taync, 

And thus ho sayd full ryght; 

My lordo, your father ho grotos yow well, 
Wyth many a noble knyght ; 

Ila desyrea yow to bydo 35 

That he may see thys fyght. 

Tho Baron of Qraatoko ya com owt of tho west, 
With him a noble companye ; 

All they logo at your fathers thys nyglit, 
And the battell fayne wold they see. 40 

For Jean’s love, sayd Syr Harye Percy, 

That dyed for yow and me, 

Wende to my lorde my father agayne, 

And saye thou saw me not with yee : 

My trowth ys plight to yonno Skottysh 
knyght, 46 

It nedes me not to layne. 

That I achulde byde hym upon thys bent. 
And I have hys trowth agayne : 

And if that I wende off thys grownde 
For Both nnfoughten awaye, 50 

He wolde me call but a kowarde knyght 
In hys londe another daye. 

Fat had I lever to be rynde and rente, 

By Mary that mykel maye ; 

Then evermy manhoodsohulde he reprovyd 55 
Wytb a Skotte another daye. 


that; follows, Isoludod Iq brackets, was not in the 
Artt edition. 


Wherefore solioto, archara, for my sake. 

And let suharpo aruwes floe ; 

MynsU'olls, play up for your waryson, 

And well quyt it schall ho. 6C 

Every man thynke on hys Irewo love, 

And marke hym to the Trenite : 

For to God I make myne avowe 
Thys day wyll I not llo. 

The blodye harle in the Dowglaa armes, 65 
Hys standerde stode on hye; 

That every man mygbt full well knowe : 

By syde stode Starves thre ; 

The whyte Lyon on the Ynglysli parte, 
Forsoth an I yow s.-iyno ; 70 

Tho Lueetts aud tho Orcesawnta both : 

Tho Skotls fauglit them agayne.*] 

TIppon Bont Androwo lowdo cane they oryo, 
And thrysso they scliowto on hyglit, 

And syne marked them one oavv ynglyssho 
men, . . 75 

As 1 have told yow ryght. 

Sent George tho bryght owr ladies knyght, 
To name theyf wore full fayno, 

Owr Tnglyashe men they orydo on hyght, 
And thry.MO tho aohowtto agayne. 80 

Wyth that soharpe arowes bygan to flee, 

I tell yow in sertayne ; 

Men of armes byg'anne to joyne ; 

Many a clowghty man was ther slayne. 

The Percy and tho Dowglaa mette, 85 

That ether of other was fayne : 

They schapped together, whyll that the swette, 
With swords of fyne Oollayne ; 

Tjll the bloodefrom ther bassonnetta ranne. 
As the roke doth in the rayne. ' 90 

Yeldo the to me, sayd the Dowglhs, 

Or els thow sohalt bo slayne : 


* Ths andent Arms of Dooglaa are pretty accurately 
emblazoned in tho formOT stanza, and If tbo readings were, 
TAc fTrovmcd hark, and Above stode starres thre, it woTild 
bo minutely exact at this day. — As for the Percy flimiVi 
one of their ancient Badges or Cognizances was a white 
Statant, and the Orescent continues to ha used hy 
them to this day { they also give three Ltices Argent for one 
of their qnai'ters. 
t i* 0. Tho English. 
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For I see, by lliy bryghl biissonoL, 

Thow art sum mini of myght, 

AnJ so I do by tliy burnyashed brando, 95 
Thow art an yoric, or ells a kuyglitA 

By my good faytbo, sayd tlio noble Percy, 
Now haste thou rode full ryght, 

Tet wyll I never yeldo me to the, 

IVhyll I may atoude and fyglit. 100 

Theyswapped together, whyllthattheyswotte, 
Wytli Bwordes soharpa and long ; 

Ych on other so fasts they beetto, 

Tyll thor helmes earn in peyses dowyn. 

The Percy was a man of stronglitli, 105 
I toll yow in tliya atounde, 
lie smote the Dowglaa at the awordos length. 
That lio folle to the growyndo. 

The swordo was sohavpo and sore can bylo, 

I tell yow in sertaynoj 110 

To tlie harto, ha oowdo hym smyfco, 

Thus was the Dowglaa ahiyna. 

The atondorda atodo atyll on eke syde, 

"With many a grovoua grono ; 

Tlier the fowght the day, and all the 
nyght, 116 

And many a dowghty man was ‘ alone’. 

Thor was no freko, that thar wokla flye, 

But Btyffly in atowre can atond, 

Yohone bewyng on other whyll they myght 
^drye, 

IVyth many a bayllefull brondo. 120 

Tlier was slayne upon the Skottea sydo, 

Por Both and sertenly, 

Syr J nines a Dowglaa ther was slayne. 

That daye that he cowdo dye. 

The yeide Mentaye of he was slayne, 125 

Grysely groned uppon the gvowynd ; 

Syr Davy Scotte, Syr lY alter Steward, 

Syr ‘ John’ of Agurstonne.f 


V. na, slayno, MSS. V. 124, i. o. Ho died that day. 

* Being ail in amour he could not hnow him, 
t Oar old minstrel repeats tlioffi names, as Eomw and 
Virgil do thoae of their Iioroes; 

“ — rertemiiue Gyain, fortenque Cloanthum, Ssa-, *c, 
hotli the MSS. read here, " Sir' James," hut see abore, 
rt. I. var, 112. 


Syr Oharllos Morroy in that place, 

That never a fete wold dye ; 130 

Sir Hughe Maxwello, a lord ho was, 

With tlie Dowglaa dyd lie dye. 

Ther was slayne upon the Skottes syde, 

Por sotli as I yow saye. 

Of fowre and forty thowsande Sootts 135 
Went but eyghtene awaye. 

Ther w.as slayne upon the Ynglyssha syde, 
Por Both and sertenlye, 

A gentcll knyght. Sir John Pitz-hughe, 

Yt was the more petyo. 110 

Syr James llarebotell ther was slayno, 

Por hym thor hiirtcs were sore, 

The gcutyll ‘ Lovollo’ thor was slayne, 

That iho PovcoyoB atandord boro. 

Ther wnaalnynoiijipon the Ynglyashporlo, 
I'or aolli as I yow sayo : 146 

01 nyno thowaand Yuglyash men 
Pyve hondort cam awaye 

The other wore alayne in the fyldo, 

Cryato kepo their sowles from wo, 150 
Soying thor was so few fryndos 
Agaynsfc so many a fuo. 

Then one the morno they mayd them beeres 
Of byrch, and haysell graye; 

Many a wydowe with wopyng teyraa 155 
Ther makes they fotte awaye. 

Thys frnye bygan at Otterhorne, 

Bytwone the nyghte and the day: 

Ther the Dowglaa lost hys lyfe, 

And tho Percy was lede awaye.* 160 

Then was ther a Scottyshe prisoner tayne, 
Syr Hughe Mongomery was hys name, 

Por soth as I yow saye. 

He borowed the Poroy home agayne.f 


T. 143, CovcHo, Ms. — tlio naiaos in tbis page eee tbe 
Kemaris at the end of this bullaa. Y. 168, one, i. e, on. ' 

* 8C. Captive. 

f lu tbe Cotton MS. la tbe following note on ver. 164, m 
au fmclcnt baud : 

“Sjrllewe Mongomoiy takyn priaonnr, was delyvored 
Ibr lii8 restorynge of I’erasy.” 
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[* Ho lyghted dowyn upon hia fofco, 15 
And schoote hia hoi'sao clone away. 

Evevy man aawo that ho dyd aoo, 

That ryall was over in rowght ; 

Every man sohoote hy.s liors-se him froo, 

And lyght hym rowynde ahowght. 20 

Thus Syr Ilavy Peroye toko the fylde, 

For aoth, aa I yow saye ; 

Jesu Crysto in hcvyn on hyglit 
Dyd helps hym well that daye. 

But nyne thow/.nnd, ther was no moo ; 25 

The cronyklo wv!! not layne; 

Forty thowsande Skottos and fowre 
That day fowght them agaync. 

But when the hatell hyganne to joyne, 

111 hast ther oame a knyglit, 30 

‘ Then’ letters fayro fnrth hath ho taync, 

And thus ho aayd full ryght : 

My lorde, your father he grotos yow well, 
Wyth many a noble knyglit ; 

Ho desyres yow to bydo 35 

That ho may see thys fyght. 

The Baron of Grastoko ya com owt of tho west, 
With him a noble oompanyo ; 

All they logo at your fathers thys nyght. 
And tho hattell fayno wold they see. 40 

For Josu’s love, sayd Syr Ilarye Percy, 

That dyed for yow and me, 

Wende to my lorde my father agayne. 

And saye thou saw me not with yee : 

My trowth ys plight to yonne Skottysh 
knyght, 45 

It nedes me not to layne, 

That I schulde hyde hym upon thys bent. 
And I have hys trowth agayne : 

And if that I wende off thys grownde 
For soth unfoughten awaye, 50 

He wolde me call but a kowarde knyght 
In hys londe another daye. 

Fet had I lever to he rynde and rente, 

By Mary that mykel maye ; 

Then evermy manhood schulde hereprovyd 65 
Wyth a Skotte another daye. 


* All tliafc follows, inoludod in brackets, was not in the 
liitt edition. 


Wheroforo schote, archare, for my sake, 

And lot schavpo aruwos flee : 

Mynatrells, play up for your waryson, 

And well qiiyt it schall bo. CC 

Every man thyuke on hys trewo love. 

And luarke hym to the Trenite ; 

For to God I make myne avowe 
Thys day wyll I not flc. 

The blodye harte in the Dowglas armes, 65 
Hys standerde stode on hye ; 

That every man myght full well knowe : 

By syde stode Starres thre : 

The whyte Lyon on tho Ynglysh parte, 
Forsoth as I yow sayne ; 70 

Tho Lueetts and tho Cressawnts both : 

Tho Skotts faught them agayne.*] 

Uppon sent Androwo lowdo cnno they oryo, 
AiidthrysBo they sohoM'to on hyglit, 

And syne marked them one owr Yiiglyssho 
men, . . 75 

As I have told yow ryght. 

Sent George the bryght owr ladies knyght, 
To name theyf wore full fayne, 

Owr Ynglysshe men they crydo on hyght, 
And thrysse the sohowtte agayne. 80 

Wyth that soharpe arowcs bygan to flee, 

I tell yow in sertayne ; 

Men of armes byganne to joyne ; 

Many a dowghty man was ther slayne. 

The Percy and the Dowglas mette, 85 

That ether of other was fayne: 

They sohappedtogether, whyll that the swette. 
With swords of fyno Oollayne ; 

Tyll tho hloode from ther hassonnetts rarmc, 
As the roke doth in the rayne. ' 90 

Yeldo the to me, snyd tho Dowglhs, 

Or els thow schalt be slayne ; 


* Tho ancient Arms of Douglas aro pretty accmrately 
cmhlazooed In the former ahinza, and If the readings were, 
Tlit crowned hartt, and A&owe stode starres thre, it would 
be minutoly exact at this day. — As for the Percy fluniluri 
one of their ancient Badges or Cognizances was a whUe Zij^m 
Statant, and tho Silver Orescent continues to ho used by 
thom to this day : they also giro throe Imccs Argent for one 
of their quarters, 
f i, c. The English. 
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For T see, by tby br.yght basBoiiot, 

Thow ai't aura man of inygbt, 

And so I do by tliy burnysaliocl brantle, 95 
Thow art an yorle, or oils a kiiyght.* 

By my good faythe, sajd tho noblo Durey, 
Now liaato thou redo full rjght, 

Yet wyll I never ycldo me to the, 

'Whjll I may atoiido and fyght. 100 

They swapped together, whyllthattheyswette, 
Wyth awordes aoharpe and long ; 

Yah on other so fasto they heette, 

Tyll Iher helmes onm in peyses dowyn. 

The Percy was n man of strenglith, 105 
I tell yow in tiiya etounde, 

Ha smoto the Dowglas at the swordos length. 
That ha folia to the growyndo, 

Tho aworda was aoharpe and sore can hyto, 

I tell yow in serlaynoj 110 

To the harfco, ho oowdo liyin sinytu, 

Tlius was the Dowglas slayno. 

Tho atonderds stodo styll on olto aydo, 

With many a grovoua grono ; 

Thor the fowght tho day, and all the 
nyght, 116 

And many a dowglity man was ‘ alone'. 

Thor was no freke, that ther woldo lljo. 

But styffly in stowro can atond, 

Yohone hewyng on other whyll they myght 
^drye, 

Wyth many a hayllefull hronde. 120 

Thav was slayne upon tho Skottos syde. 

For Both and aortonly, 

Syr J ames a Dowglas ther was slayne. 

That dayo that ho oowdo dye. 

The yerle Mentaya of ho was slayne, 125 

Grysely groned uppon the growynd ; 

Syr Davy Scotte, Syr Walter Steward, 

Syr ‘ilohn' of Agurstonne.f 


V. 116, Blaync, MSS. V, 124, 1. c. Ha aied that day, 

* Being all !n armour he could not know him. 
f Our old miiistral repeats those nnmoa, ns Homer dud 
Vn'gil flo lhofl 0 of their horoea : 

“ — fortetaque Qjani, fcirtcmiiue Cloanthum, Sc., ic. 
Both the MSS. read here, " Sir' Jamas,” hut sec aboTC, 
Pt. I. Ter. 112. 


Syr Ohavllua Morrey in that place. 

That novor a folo wold llyo ; 130 

Sii- Ilugho Maxwolle, a lord ho was, 

With the Dowglas dyd he dye. 

Ther was slayne upon the Skottea syde, 

For soth as I yow saye. 

Of fowro and forty thowaande Sootts 135 
W ent hut eyghtene awaye. 

Ther was slayne upon the Ynglysshe syde, 
For soth and sertenlye, 

A gentflll knyght, Sir John Fitz-hugho, 

Yt was the more petyo. 140 

Syr James Ilarobotell ther was slayne. 

For hyin ther hartoa were sore, 

Tho goutyll ‘Lovollo’ ther was slayne, 

Th.at tho Porcoyos standerd boro. 

Thor wasslnyno uppon tho Ynglysshporto, 
For soth ns I yow siiyo : 146 

Of nyno thowaand Ynglyaah men 
Fyvo homlort earn nwayo : 

The other wore slayne in the fyldo, 

Crysto kopo their sowles from wo, 150 
Soying ther was so fow fryndes 
Agaynst so many a fuo. 

Then one tho inorno they mayd them beorea 
Of hyroh, and haysell graye; 

Many a wydowe with wepyng teyres 155 
Ther mnkes they fette awaye. 

Thys fraye hygan at Otterhorne, 

Bytwene the nyghte and the day: 

Thor the Dowglas lost hya lyfe, 

And the Percy was lede awaye.* 160 

Then was ther a Soottysho prisoner tayne, 
Syr Ilughe Mongomery was hys name. 

For Both as I yow saye. 

He horowed the Percy home agayne.f' 


T, 143, Covollo, MS.— lor the names in this page seo tho 
Remarks nt the end of this hallad. V. 163, one, i. o. on. 

* BO. CaptlTO. 

t In the Cotton MS. Is the following note on ror. 164, in 
an ancient hand: 

“ Syr llewe Mongomery tnlsyn prjzonar, was delyyered 
for the reatorynge of Perssy.” 
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Now let us all for the Percy praya 105 
To Jesu most of myght, 

To bryng his soAflo to the blysac of hoven, 
Por ha was a gantyll knight. 

Moat of the names in tho two preced- 
ing ballads, are found to have belonged to 
I'aniilles of distinction in tho North, as may 
be made appear from authentic records. 
Thus in 


the ancient ballad of chevy chase. 

Ver. 112, Agerstone.] The family of IIaq- 
gehston of Haggerston, near Berwick, has 
been seated there for many centuries, and 
still remains. Thomas Ilaggorston was 
among the commissioners returned for North- 
umberland in 12 lieu. VI., 1433. (Fuller’s 
■Worthies, p. 310.) The head of this family 
at present la Sir Thomas Ilaggorston, Bart, 
of Ilaggorston above mentioned. 

N. B. Tho name is spelt Agerstone, as in 
tho text, in Loland’s Itiner.ary, vol. vii. p. 54. 

Ver. 113, Ilartly.] Hartley is a village near 
the sea in the barony of Tinemoutli, about 7 
miles from North Shields. It probably gave 
name to a family of note at that time. 

Ver. 114, Iloarona.] This family, one of 
the most ancient, was long of groat consider- 
ation, in Northumberland. Haddeston, the 
Oapui Ba^'onice of Heron, was their ancient 
residence. It descended, 25 Edw. I., to the 
heir general Emiline Heron, afterwards Bar- 
oness Darcy. — Ford, &c. and Bockanfield (in. 
com. eodum) went at the same time to Roger 
Heron, the heir male ; whoso descendants 
were summoned to Parliament ; Sir William 
Heron, of Ford Oastle, being summoned 44 
Edw. III. Ford Oastle hath descended by 
heirs general to the family of Delaval (men- 
tioned in the next article.) — ^Robert Heron, 
Esq., who died at Newark, in 1753 (father 
of tile Right Hon. Sir Richard Heron, Bart.), 
was heir male of the Herons of Bookenfield, 
a younger branch of this family. — Sir Thom- 
as Heron Middleton, Bart., is heir male of the 
Herons of Chip-ehase, another branch of the 
Herons of Ford Oastle. 

Ver. 115, Lovele.] Joh. de Lavale, miles, 
was sheriff of Northumberland, 34 Han. VII. 
Joh. de Lavale, mil., in the 1 Edw. VI. and 


V, 165, Porcyea, flart. MS. 


iinonva.r(h. (Fuller, 313.) In Nicholson 
thisniuneis spelt Da Luvol, p, 305. Tliii, 
seems to be tho ancient family of Dolavel, of 
Seaton Delavol, in Northumberland, whose 
ancestor was one of the twenty-five barons 
appointed to be gnavdians of Magna Oharta, 

Ver. 117, RugbA] The ancient family of 
Rokeby, in Yorkshire, seems to bo here in- 
tended. In Thoresby’s Ducat. I eod. p, 253. 
fol. is a genealogy of this house, by wliioh it 
appears that the head of the family, about 
the time when this ballad was written, was 
Sir Ralph Rokeby, Knt. Ralph being a com- 
mon name of the Rokebys. 

Ver. 119, Wetharrington.] Rog. de Wid- 
rington was sheriff of Northumberland in 36 
of Edw. III. (Fuller, p. 311.) Job. de Wid- 
rington in 11 of Hen. IV., and many others 
of tho same name aftoi'Avards. See also 
Nicholson, p. 331. Of this family -was tho 
late Lord Withorington. 

Vor. 124, IViongon-Iiyrry.] Sir Hugh Mont- 
gomery was sim of Julm Lord Montgomovy, 
the lineal anoostor of tho present Earl of Eg- 
linton. 

Vor. 125, Lwdale,] The anoiontfamily of tho 
Liddels wore originally from Sootlaml, whore 
they were Lords of Liddell Oastle, and of tho 
barony of Buff, (Vid. Collins’s Peerage.) Tho 
head of this family is the present Lord Ra- 
vensworth, of Ravonsworth Castlo, in tho 
county of Durham. 


IN THE BATTLE OF OTTBEBOURNE. 

♦ 

Ver. 101, Montaye.] At the time of this 
battle, the Earldom of Menteith was possess- 
ed by Robert Stewart, Earl of Fife, third sou 
of King Robert II., Avho, according to Buch- 
anan, commanded the Scots that entered by 
Cailisle. But our minstrel bad probably an 
eye to the family of Graham, who had this 
earldom when the ballad was written. See 
Bouglas’s Peerage of Seotland, 1764, fol, 
Ver. 103, Iluntleye.] This shows this bal- 
lad was not composed before 1449 ; for in 
that year Alexander Lord of Gordon and 
Huntley was created Earl of Huntley by 
King James II. 

Ver. 105, Bowghan.] The Earl of Buchan 
at that time was Alexander Stewart, fourth 
son of IGng Robert II, 

Ver. 107. JhoDstone — Maxwell.] 'These 
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two fainilioa of Jolinstono, Tjoril of JolniBton, 
and Maxwoll, Lord of Maxwell, wore always 
very powerful on tlio borders. Of the foriiior 
family was Johnston Marquis of Annamlalo; 
of the latter was Maxwoll Earl nf Nithsdale. 
I cannot find that any chief of this family 
was named Sir Hugh ; but Sir Herbert Max- 
well was about this time much distinguished. 
(See Doug.) This might have been original- 
ly written Sir II. Maxwell, and by tran- 
scribers converted into Sir Hugh. So above, 
in No I. V. 90, Eiohard is contracted into 
Eio. 

Ver. 109, Swynton,] i, o. The Laird of 
Swintono ; a small village within the Scottish 
bordor, 3 miles from Norham. This family 
still subsists, and is very ancient. 

Ver. Ill, Scotto.] The illustrious family 
of Soot, ancestor, s of the Iluko of Buoclengh, 
always made a groat llguro on the borders. 
Sir 'Walter Soot was ut the bead of tliis fam- 
ily when the battle was fought ; but his great- 
grandson, Sir Eavid Scot, was the hero of 
that house when the ballad was written. 

Ibid. Slowiirdo.] The person boro designed 
was probably Sir ‘Walter Stewart, Lord of 
Dalswinton and Gairlios, who was ominont at 
that time. (See Doug.) Erom him is de- 
scended the present Earl of Galloway. 


Vor. 112, Agurstone.] The seat of this fam- 
ily was HOmetiiUGS subject to the Kings of 
Scotland. Thus Eichardus Hagerstoun, miles, 
is one of the Scottish Icniglits who signed a 
treaty with the Englisli in 1249, temp. Hen, 
HI. (Nicholson, p. 2, note.) It was tiro fate 
of many parts of Northumberland often tc 
cliaugo their masters, according as the Scot- 
tish or Englisli arms prevailed. 

Ver. 129, Morrey.] The person here meant 
was probably Sir Charles Murray of Cook- 
poolc, who flourished at that time, and was 
ancestor of the Murrays some time Earls of 
Annandale. See Doug. Peerage. 

Ver. 1.39, Fitz-hnghe.J Dugdalo (in his 
Baron, vol. i. p. 403) informs us that John, 
son of Henry Lord Fitzhugh, was killed at 
the battle of Ottorbourne. This was a North- 
umhoi-land family. Vid. Dugd. p. 403, ool. 
1, and Nicholson, pp. 33, 00. 

Vor. I'll, Ilarobotoll.] Ilarbottlo is a vil- 
lage upon the river Coquet, about 10 miles 
west of Eothbuvy. The family of Ilarbottlo 
was once oonsidorablc in Northumberland. 
(See Pallor, pp. 312, 813.) A daughter of 
Quiscliard Ilarbottlo, Esq., married Sir 
Thomas Percy, knt., son of Ilonvy, the fifth, 
and father of Thomas, tho seventh, Earls of 
Northumberland. 


III. 

A SCOTTISn BALLAD, 


Is founded upon the supposed practice 

of the Jews in crucifying or otherwise mur- 
thering Christian children, out of hatred to 
the religion of their parents ; .a practice which 
hath been alw'ays alleged in excuse for tho 
cruelties exercised upon that wretched peo- 
ple, but which probably never happened in a 
single instance. For, if we oonsider, on the 
one hand, the ignornnoo and superstition of 
tho times when such stories took their rise, 
the virulent prejudices of the monks who re- 
cord them, and tlie eagerness with which they 
would be catched up by the barbarous popu- 
lace as a pretence fbr plunder ; on the other 
hand, the ^veat danger incurred by the per- 


petrators, and the inadequate motives they 
could have to excite them to a crime of so 
much horror ; wo may reasonably conclude 
the whole charge to be groundless and mall- 
cions. 

The following ballad is probably built upon 
some Italian Legend, and bears a great resem- 
blaneo to the Prioresse’s Tale in Chaucer: 
the poet seems also to have had an eye to the 
known story of Hugh of Lincoln, a child 
said to have been there murtbored by the 
Jews in the reign of Henry HI. The con- 
clusion of this ballad appe.ars to be wanting: 
what it probably contained may be seen in 
Chaucer. As for Mirryland Toun, it is pro- 
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SIR CAULINE. 


baWy a corruption of Milan (called by the 
Dutch Moylanrlt) Town ; the Pa ia evidently 
the river Po, although the Adige, not tlio Po, 
runa through Milan. 

Printed froma MS. copy sent from Scotland. 

The rain rins doun through Mirry-land toune, 
Sae doia it doune the Pa : 

Sue doia the lads of Mirry-land toune, 

Quhan they play at the ba’. 

Than out and cam the Jowis dochthr, 5 
Said, Will ye cum in and dine? 

“ I winnao cum in, I cannao cum in, 

Witliout my phiy-ferca nine.” 

Scho powd an apple roid and whito 
To intioo the zong thing in ; 10 

Soho powd an apple white and roid, 

And that the awelt bairna did win. 

And scho has taine out a little pon-knife, 
And low down by her gair, 

Soho has twin’d the zong thing and his 
life i 15 

A word he novir spak mair. 

And out and cam tho thick thick bluid, 

And out and earn the thin ; 

And out and cam tho bonny herts hluid : 
Thair was nae life left in. 20 

Soho laid him on a dressing horde, 

And drest him like a swine, 


And laughing said, Qao nou and ploy 
Witli xour swoit play-fores nine. 

Scho rowd liim in a cake of load, 25 

Bade him lie stil and sloip. 

Soho cast him in a deip tlraw-woll. 

Was fifty fadom deip. 

Quhan hells wer rung, and mass was sung. 
And every lady went hame : 30 

Than ilka lady had her zoiig sonne, 

Bet Lady Helen had nano. 

Scho rowd hir mautll hir about. 

And salr sair gan elio woip ; 

And she ran into the Jowis casthl, 35 

Quhan they wer all asloip. 

My bonny Sir How, my pretty Sir How. 

I pray tlioe to ino spoilc. 

“0 lady, rinn to tho deip draw-well, 

Gin zo zour sonuo waitl seik.’-’ 40 

Lady Ilolen ran In the deip draw-well. 

And knelt upon Jior kno: 

My bonny Sir Hew, and zo bo boro, 

I pray Iboo spuik to mo. 

“ Tho load is wondrous heavy, mithor, 45 
Tho woll is wondrous doip, 

A keen pon-knifo sticks in my hart, 

A word I dounno spiok. 

Gao hamo, gae Immo, my mither deir, 

Petch mo my windling slieet, 50 

And at the back o' Mirry-land toun 
Its thair we twa sail meet.” 


IV. 


Sir Cattlitu, 


This old romantic tale was preserved in the 
Editor’s folio MS., hut in so very defective 
and mutilated a condition (not from any 
chasm in the MS., hut from great omission in 
the transcript, probably copied from the 
faulty recitation of some illiterate minstrel), 
and the whole appeared so far short of the 
perfection it seemed to deserve, that tlie 


Editor was tempted to add several stanzas in 
the first part, and still more in the second, 
to connect and complete the story in the 
manner which appeared to him most inter- 
esting and affecting. 

There is something peculiar in the metre 
of this old ballad ; it is not unusual to meet 
with redundant stanzas of six lines; but tho 
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oeoaakiiuil iiiHci'tiim of ii ilouhlo third or 
fourth lino, as vor. 51, &c,. is an irroKuhirity 
I do not reiiK'inhar to havo noon elHOwhero. 

It may ho propor to iul'orin fclui roadcr hu- 
fore he ooiiies to I’t. 3, v. 110, 111, that tho 
Round 'Puhlo wag nut poouliar to llievuigu of 
King Arthur, but was cuuniuou in all tlio ages 
of Chivalry. Tho prochiimiirg a great tour- 
nament (probably iritli some peculiar solem- 
nities) wag called “ holding a Round Table.” 
Dugdalo tells ua that the great baron Roger de 
Mortimer “ having procured the honour of 
knighthood to be conferred ' on his thre 
sons’ by K. Bdw. I., he, at hia own coats, 
caused a tonrnoament to bo lield at Kenil- 
worth; where ho sumptuously ciilcrtaincd 
an hundred Icniglita, and as many ladio.s, for 
three days ; the like whereof was never bo- 
foi'Q in England ; and thoro began tho Round 
Table (so called by reason that tho jdaeo 
wharoin tlioy practised tliosc feats wa.s envi- 
roned with a strong wall made in a r'cnud 
form;) And upon tho fourth day, llto golden 
lion, in sign of triumph, being yiel(h'.d to 
him ; lie carried it (with all tho e,<iiapatiy) to 
Warwick,"— It may furtlmr lie adiled, that 
Matthew Paris frequently calls justs ami 
tournamouts JIastikulki Mimsii; Rolimla;. 

As to what will be observed in tliis ballad 
of the art of healing heing practised by a 
young prineesj; it is iio more than what is 
usual in all the old romances, and was con- 
formnhlo to real manners; it being a prac- 
tice derived from the earliest times among 
all the Gothic and Geltio nations, for women 
even of tho highest rank, to oscroise tho art 
of surgery. In the Nortliern Chronicles wc 
always find tho young damsels stanching the 
wounds of their lovers, and the wives those 
of their husbands.* And even so late as tlic 
time of Queen Elizaheth, it is mentioned 
among the aocorapllshmonts of the ladies of 
her court, that tho ‘'oldest of them are skil- 
ful in surgery.” See Harrison’s Description 
of England, prefixed to Ilollingslied’s Chron- 
'icle, &o. 

THE PIKST PABT. 

In Ireland, ferr over the sea. 

There dwelleth a honnyo kinge ; 

And with him a yong and oomlye knighte, 

Man call him Syr Cnullne. 

Seft Wortham Antiquitlos, iSc., vol. i. p, 318, ■yol. ii. p. 
100, M^tnoires de la Choyalerie, tom. i. p. 44. 


'I lui lirul II l.ulj’o (o liin cliiugliLcr, 5 
Tu slio hath lui poorc; 

And prineoly wiglites that iadye wooed 
To be theyr wedded feere. 

Syr Caulino lovctli lior best of all, 

Rut nothing durst he snyo ; 10 

Ne doscrcevo iiis eouiisayl to no man, 

Rut deurlyo he lovdo this may. 

Till on a daye it so beffell, 

Grant dill to liim was dight; 

The maydena love removdo his mynd, 15 
To care-bed went tho knighte. 

One while he spred his armea him fro. 

One while lie spred tliem nyo: 

Ami aye! hut I winne that ladyes love, 

Eor (h)lo now I mun die. 20 

And whan our piirisli-masse was (lone, 

Our kinge was liowno to dyne; 

He sayes, Whnri) is Syr Caulino, 

That is wont to servo tho wyno? 

Then aunsworde him a (;inirtn(nis knighte, 26 
And fust his iiandes gan wringo: 

Sir Caulino is siiike, and lilm to dye 
VVitlumt a good Icoohhigo. 

Potelic me downc my daughter deere, 

She is a loeolie. fullo fine ; 30 

Ooc take him doughe, and the baken bread. 
And servo liim with the wyno see red; 

Lotho I wore him to tine . 

Fair Christaliollo to hia chaumhep goes. 

Her niaydons followyng nyo : 35 

0 well, she sayth, how doth my lord? 

0 sicke, thou fayr ladyh. 

Howe vysc up wightlyo, man for shame, 
Noror lye sno cowardlea ; 

For it is told in my fathers halle, 40 

You dye for love of mee. 

F.ayro Iadye, it ia for your love 
That all this dill I dryc: 

For if you wold comfort me with a kisse, 
Then were I brought from bale to blisse, 45 
No longer wold I lyo. 

Sir knighte, my father ia a kinge, 

1 am hia onlye heirs ; 
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SIR GAULINE. 


Alas ! and well you Iciiowo, syr kniglifce, 

I never oixn be youre fore. 50 

0 ladye, thou art a Idiiges daiightfer, 

And I am not thy peere, 

But let me doe some deedos of nrmes 
To be your bacliolecro. 

Slime deedos of armea if thou wilt doe, 55 
My haclieleere to bee, 

But Bvmr and aye ray heart wold rue, 

Giff harm ahold happe to thee. 

Upon Elridge hill tliere groweth a tliorne. 
Upon tho mores brodlnge ; 60 

And da.ro ye, syr knighte, wake there all 
nighte ' 

Untill tho fayro mornlnge? 

For the Eldridgo knighte, so mieldo of miglitc. 
Will examine you boforne : 

And never man bare life nwayo, 65 

But he did him scath and aoorno. 

That knighte he is a fond paynim, 

And large of limb and bono ; 

And but if heaven may be thy spoede. 

Thy life it is hut gone. 70 

Nowe on the Eldridge hillea lie walko,* 

For thy sake, fnire ladle ; 

And lie either bring you a roady tokbn. 

Or He nevermore you see. /(\ 

The lady is gone to her own Chamhbre, 75 
Her maydena following bright; 

Syr Caulino lope from care-bed soone. 

And to the Eldridge hills is gone, 

For to wake there all night. 

Unto midnight, that tho moona did rise, 80 
He walked up and downs ; 

Then a lightsome bugle heard he blowe 
Over the bents see browne ; 

Quoth hee, If oryanee come till my heart, 

I am ffar from any good towne. 85 

And soone he spyde on the mores so broad, 
A furyous wight and fell ; 

A ladye bright his brydle led, 

Olad in a fayre kyrlhll ; 


* PerhftpB wako, in ver. 61 . 


And 800 fust ill! called un Syr Canllno, 90 

0 man, 1 rcdi! tlmu llyu, 

For ‘but’ if cryancu coine.s till my hoai't, 

1 weono hut thou nuin dyo. 

Ho siiyth, ‘ No’ oryanco eomoB till my heart, 
Nor in faytli, T wyll not floo ; 95 

For, cause thou minged not Christ before. 

The less mo dreacleth thee. 

Tho Elridge knighte, ho priokod his steed ; 

Syr Cauline bold abode : 

Then either .shooke his trustye apeare, 100 
And the timber those two children* bare 
Soe soone m sunder slode. 

Then tooke they out thoyr two good swordes, 
And laydon on full fusto, 

'Till hclmo and hawhorko, mail and shoolde. 
They all worn woll-nye bra.st. 100 

Tho Eldridgo kniglit was mieldo of might. 
And stilFo in stowor did Htuinlu, 

But Syr Oanlino with a ‘ l)iu'kward’ stroke 
Ho smote oil' his right hand ; 110 

That aoono ho with paino and Incko of blond 
Fell downo on that lay-land. 

Then up ,Syr Caulino lift Ids brands 
All over bis bead so bye : 

And here I swearc by tho lioly roodo, 115 
Nowo caytift'o, thou shall dye. 

Then up and came that ladye brighte. 

Fast wringing of her hands ; 

For the mnydens love, that most you love, 
Withold that doadlyo hrande : 120 

For the mnydens love, that most you love. 
Now smyte no more I praye ; 

And aye wdiatovor thou wilt, my lord. 

He shall thy hosts obaye. 124 

Now swoare to mee, thou Eldridge knighte. 
And here on this lay-land, 

That thou wilt believe on Christ his laye, 
And thereto plight thy hand ; 

And that thou never on Eldridgo come 
To sporte, gamon, or playo ; 130 

And that thou hero give up thy armes 
Until thy dying daye. 


I t ji<\ ^ yt ^ 


* i, e. Knights. Soo tho I'rofaoe to Child 'Waters. 
V. 100, ttukoward, MS. 
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Tlio EUlritli^o kuipjlito Riivo up his armos 
WitU imuiy a Korn>wt'uUu 
And swai'O to obay Syi' Oiuiliiiua hoat, 135 
Till tlio tyino tliat ho shoUl ilya. 

And lie tlion up and Ilia Eldridgo knighto 
Sett him in his aaddlo anuiu*,, 

And the EUh'idgo knighte luul his kdyo 
To thoyr oiistlo ave they gone. 140 

Then he touke up the bloody hand, 

That waa so largo of bone, 

And on it lie founde five ringos of gold 
Of kniglitas that had be sloiio. 

Then he tooke np the Bldridgo sworde, 145 
As hard as any flint : 

And ho tooke off those ringhs five, 

As bright as fyro and brunt. 

Homo then pricked Syr Caulino 
As ligiit as loafu on tree: 150 

I-wya ho neither stint no blaimo, 

Till ho his lady see. 

Then downe he knelt upon his knee 
Before tlmt lady gay ; 

0 ladyo, I have hiu on the Eldridgo hills : 155 
These tokens I bring away. 

Now weloomo, woloomo, Syr Caulino, 

Thrice woloomo unto moo, 

Eor now I perceive thou art a true kniglitc, 
Of valour holde and free. 100 

0 ladye, I am thy own true knighte. 

Thy heats for to obaye ; 

And mought I hope to winne thy love 1 — 

Ne more his tonge coldo say. 

The ladyo blushed soarlette redde, 165 

And fotte a gentlll slghe : 

Alas ! syr knighte, how may this bee. 

Ear my degree's soe highe 7 

But sith thou hast hlght, thou comely youth, 
To be my batohilere, 170 

He promise if thee I may ngt wedde 
I will have none other fere. 

Then shoe held fertile her lilly-wlilte hand 
Towards that knighte so free ; 

He gave to it one gentlll kisse, 175 

His heart was brought from bale to hlisse. 
The teares sterte from his ee. 


But keep my couusayl, Syr Caulino, 

No lot mi miiu it kmiwe ; 

For and over my father aliolde it ken, 180 
I wot wo woldo us aloe. 

From that day furtho that ladyo fayre 
Lovde Syr Cauliuc, the knighte: 

From that day furtho ho only joydo 
Whan shoo was in his sight. 185 

Yea, and oftentimes they mette 
Within a fayre arbdure. 

Whore they in lovo and sweet daliaunco 
Past manye a ploasaunt hours. 

tit In this conclusion of the First Part, 
and at tlio hoginiiing of the Second, the reader 
will ohsorvo a resomblanco to the story of 
Sigisninnda and Gnisoard, as told by Bocoaco 
and Dryden ; soo tlio laltor’s description of 
tlio lovers nieoling in Iho cave ; and those 
heaiilifiil iiiicH, whivli contain a rollootion 80 
like this of onr poet, “ lOvory whito,” &o, vln. 

“ But us oxlremos are slmrt of ill and good. 
And Ihlos all highest mark regorge their 
flood ; 

So fate, I hat could no more im prove their j oy, 
Took a maliuions pleasiiro to destroy.” 
Taiiorod, who fondly loved, &c,” 

I'AllT THE SECOND. 

Evovye white will have its blaoke. 

And overyo sweete its sowre: 

This founde the Ladye Christabelle 
In an untimely howro. 

For so it befolle, as Syr Oaullne 5 

Was with that ladye fairs. 

The kingo, her father, walked forthe 
To take the evenyng aire : 

And into the arboure as ho went 
To rest his wearye feet, 10 

lie found his daughter and Syr Oaullne 
There sette in daliannce sweet. 

The kinge hoa started fertile, i-wys, 

And an angrye man was hee ; 

Nowe, traytoure, thou shalt hango or drawe. 
And rowe shall thy ladle. 16 

Then forthe Syr Oaullne he waa ledde, 

And throwne in dungeon deepo ; 
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Ami tlio ladyG into a towre so liye 
There loft to wayle and weepo. 20 

The queetio aha was Syr Caulinos friend, 

And to the kinge sayd aheo : 

I prayo you save S}'!' Oaulinea life, 

And let him haniaht bee. 

Now, dame, that traitor shall be sent 25 
Aoroaa the salt sea fome ; 

But here I will make thee a band, 

If ever he come within this land, 

A foulo deathe is his doome. 

All woo-begone was that gentil knight 30 
To parte from his ladyh ; 

And many a time ho sighed sore. 

And cast a wistfulle eye ; 

Fairo Oliristahollo, from thee to parte, 

I’arre lever had I dye. 35 

Fairo Christabello, that ladye bright, I 

Was had fortho of the towre ; 

But ever shoo droopotli in her mindo, 

As nipt by an ungentle windo 
Doth some faire lillyo flowre, 40 

And ever shoe doth lament and weopo 
To tint her lover aoo ; 

Syr Cauline, thou little think’st on mee, 

But I will still ho true. 

Many a kinge, and manye a duke, 45 

And lorde of high degree, 

Did sue to that fayre ladye of love ; 

But never shee wolda them nee. 

When manyo a dayo was past and gone, 

Ne comforte she oolde flnde, 50 

The kynge proclaimed a tourneamont, 

To oheere his daughters mind ; 

And there came lords, and there came knights, 
Fro manye a farre oountryh, 

To break a spero for theyr ladyes love 55 
Before that faire ladjfe. , 

And many a ladye there was sette 
In purple and in palle : 

But faire Cliristabelle aoe woe-hegone 
Was the fayrest of them all. 60 

Then manye a knight was mickle of might 
Before his ladye gaye ; 


But a stranger wigld, whom no man knowo, 
lie wan the priv.c ochc dayo. 

Ills acton it was all of hlaoko, 65 

Ilis hewbcrke, and his shocldo, 

Nenoo man -wisi whonee ho did coiiio, 

No noe man knowo where ho did gone, 
When they oauio from the feelde. 

And now three days wore prostlyo past 70 
In feates of chivalrye, 

When lo upon the fourthe morninge 
A soiTowfulle sight they see. 

A hugye giaunt stiffe and starke, 

All foulo of limbo and loro ; 75 

Two goggling oyon liko fire farden, 

A mouthu from care to earo. 

Before liiin eamo a dwarlfo full lowo, 

That waited on his knee, 

And at his bucko five heads lie hare, 80 
All wan and pale of bloe. 

Sir, quoth the dwarffo, and lontod Inwo, 
Behold that bend SohlMn 1 
Boliolcl tlieao heads I hearo with mo 1 
They are kings which ho hath slaiu. 85 

The Eldridgo knight is his own oouslne. 
Whom a knight of thine hath shout: 

And hco is come to avengo his wrong. 

And to theo, all thy knightos among, 
Defiance here hath sent. 90 

But yette he will appease his wrath 
Thy daughters love to winne : 

And but thou yeelde him that foyro mayd, 
Thy halls and towers must brenne. , 

Thy head, syr king, must goe with mee ; 95 
Or else thy daughter doero ; 

Or else within these lists soe broad 
Thou must finde him a poere. 

The king he turned him round ahoute, 

And in his heart was woe : 100 

Is there never a knlghto of my round tahlb. 
This matter will undergoe ? 

Is there never a knlghte amongst yee all 
Will fight for my daughter and mee 7 
Whoever will fight yon grimme soldkn, 105 
Eight fair his meede shall hee. 
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For hoi) Hhall hiivu my linmil hiy-liunU, 

And (if my uroivno )i(i licyro ; 

Ami iu) tthiill witiiui tiiyi'o (IIu-I.mIhIjoUo 
T o ho h'lH woiUlud fori). 110 

Blit every hiiiglito of liia ruuiid lahlh 
Did .ataiid bntli still iiiul [tiilo; 

For whouovor they Ihokt on thn grim aolilAu, 
It niado their hearts to quail. 

All woG-bogono was that fayro hulyb, 115 
IFhen. sha aawo no holpo was iiye: 

She cast her thought on her ovvue true-love, 
And the toaros guaht from her eye. 

Up then sterto the stranger knighlo, 

Sayd, ladyo, ho not iiirriiyd : 120 

Ilo fight for Uioo ryith his griinmo eoldhn, 
Tlioughe ho ho umnacklyu iniido. 

Anri if thou wilt loud ino the Kldridge sjvordo, 
That lyeth within thy huwre, 

I trust in Olu'lsto for to nlay lliis fKiiuhi 125 
Thoughu he bo hUITii iu atowro. 

000 fetch him duiviKi Urn I'lhlridge Hwordo, 
Tho king ho crydn, witli spei'ile; 

Nowa hoavon assist then, courluouH knighto ; 
My daughter is thy iiioodo. liiO 

Tho gyaunt ho stopped into tho lists, 

And sayd, Awayo, awayo : 

1 swears, as I am tho hond solihln, 

Thou lottcat mo bore all dayc. 

Then fortho the straugor knight he came 
In his hlaoka armouro dight ; 130 

The ladyo sighed a gentle aigho, 

“ That this wore my true knighto!” 

And nowe tho gyaunfc and knighto ho metfc 
IVithin the lists see broad ; 140 

And now with swordes soe sharpe of steolo, 
They gan to lay on load. 

The Boldan struoke the knighte a stroke. 

That made him reolo asyila ; 

Then woo-hegone was that fayro ladyb 145 
And thrioa shee deeply sighdo. 

The soldan struoke a second gtroko, 

And made the blonde to flowe ; 

All palo and wan was that ladye fayro. 

And thrice she wept for w'oe. 


The wihlaii utriu'lto a third fell stroke. 

Which hroiighl llic knighto on his knoo: 
Sad Kdi'i'ipw pim't'd that hulycs lieavfc. 

And she ahih'kt loud shriekings throe. 

Thn knighto ho leapt upon his fecto, 155 
All rooltlosse of the pain : 

Quoth hee, lint lieiivon he now iny speedo. 

Or elsn I shall be siaine. 

lie grnsped bis swordo with mayno and 
uiighte, 

And spying a .seorette part, 160 

lie drara it into the soldan's syde, 

And pierced him to tho heart. 

Then all the people gave a ahouto, 

When thoy sawo the goldnn hdlo : 

Tlio ladyo wept, and tluinked Christ, 165 
'i'hat had ro.skowod her from thrall. 

And nowe the kliigci with all his Ijarona 
lUwn upfie frimi ofi'o his neato, 

Ami (hnvne lie sh'ppi'il intb tho listi», 

Tlnit ciirtams knighto to greuto. 170 

lint lie for payno and laek of blonde 
Was fallen inth a swonndo, 

And there all vvaU('rin(;o in his goro, 

Lily lifelo.ssse mi the grnando. 174 

Como (lowno, eomn dmvne, my daughter doal’O, 
Thou art a loeoho of sliillo ; 

Farro lover had I lose halfe my landoa, 

Thau thiB good knighte sholdo Bpillo. 

Downe then stepiieth that fnyre ladyfe 
To hoipe him if slie maye ; ISO 

But when nlie did his beavorc raise, 

It is my life, my lord, she sayes. 

And shriekto and Bwound awayo. 

Sir Cauline juste llfte up his ej'es 
When lie heard liis ladye orye, 185 

0 ladye, I am thine owno true love ; 

For thee I wislit to dyo. 

Then giving her one partinga looke, 
lie closed his eyes in death, 

Ere Christaholle, that ladye milda, 190 
Begane to drawe her breathe. 

But when she found her comelye knighte 
Indeed was dead ahd gone, 

She layde her pale cold checke to his. 

And thus she made her nioane ; 


150 


195 
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EDWAllD, HDWAKD. 


0 stayo, my doiive and onlyo lord, 
l!'or moe tliy faitlifullo foero ; 

'Tls ineot that I sliold followe thoe, 
Who hast bought iny lovo sob doaro. 


Thou iiiyiitiiig(i in a doadlyo awimno, 200 
And with a doopo-lhtlo Higho, 

That Imrat liuv gontlo hoartc in twiiyno 
I'ayro Ohriatiihollu did dyo. 


V. 

A SCOTTISH BALLAD. 

From a MS. copy transmilled from Scoiland. 


Quny dois zour brand aae drop wi’ blnid, 
JSdward, Edward? 

Quhy dobs zour brand sno drop wi* bluld? 

And qnhy sao sad gang zee, O? 

0, I line killed ray hauke aae guid, 5 

Mithor, mithor : 

0, I hao killed my liauko aae guid : 

And I had uae uiair hot hoo, 0. 

Zour haukis bluid was iiovir sae reid,. 

Edward, Edward. 10 
Zour haukis bluid was nevir sae roid. 

My deir eon I tell the, 0. 

0, I hae killed my reid-roan ateid, 

Mithor, mithor ; 

0, I hae killed my reid-roan steid, 15 

That erst was sae fair and free, 0. 

Zour eteid was auld, and ze hae gat mair, 
Edward, Edward : 

Zour steid was auld, and ze hae gat mair. 

Sum other dule ze drie, 0. 20 

0, I hae killed my fadlr deir, 

Mither, mither : 

0, 1 hae killed ray fadir deir, 

Alas 1 and wae is meo, 0 1 

And quhatton penance wul ze drie for that, 25 
Edward, Edward ? 

And quhattan penance will ze drie for that? 

My deir son, now tell me, 0. 

He set my feit in zonder boat, 

Mither, mither : 30 

He set my feit in zonder boat. 

And He fare ovir the sea, 0. 

And quhat wul ze doe,wi’ zour towire and 
zonr ha’, 

Edward, Edward? 


And quhat wul ze doe wi’ zour towirs and 
zour ha’, 35 

That ware sae fair to see, 0 ? 

He lot tbamo stand til tht'y doun fa’, 

Mithor, mithor : 

Ho lot thamo stand til they doun fa’, 39 
For bore nevir mair mann I boo, 0. 

And quhat wul zo loivo to zour hairus and 
zour wife, 

Edward, JOdward 1 

And quhat wul zo loivo to zonr bairu.s and 
zour wife, 

Qnhan zo gang ovir tho sea, 0 ? 

Tho warldis room, lot thamo hog throw 
life, 45 

Mithor, mithor : 

The warldis room, lot thamo bog throw 
life. 

For thamo novir mair will I sea, 0. 

And quhat wul ze leive to zour ain mithor 
deir, 

E'dward, Edward? 50 
And quhat wul ze leive to zour ain mither 
deir ? 

My deir son, now tell mo, 0. 

The curse of hell frae me sail ze boir, 
Mithor, mither : 

The curse of hell frao me sail zo heir, 55 
Sic oounReils ze gave to mo, 0. 

This curious Song was transmitted to the 
Editor by Sir David Dalrymple, Bart., late 
; Lord Hailes. 
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VI. 

"uing (lEfitiucrc. 


Tins iilil Romautio Ldivoiul (nliieh ia j^ivnii 
IVmu two cojiies, ono of tlioiii in tlio Kilitor’a 
roUo MvS., blit wliioh I'lnitaiiu'tl vary j!,i'iiiit vari- 
ations) boars marks of uonsiiliiralilo anlliiiii- 
ty, and perhaps mij^lit to liavo taken plncQ of 
any in this volunio. It slnmlil sooni to have 
been written wliile part of Spain w.is in tho 
hands of the Saracona or Moora ; whoso em- 
pire there was not fully e.'itinf'nishod before 
the year 1491. Tim Mahometans tiro spo- 
ken of in ver. 49, &o., just in tha aamo terms 
as in all other old llomanuos. The author 
of tho anoiont Lcp;eud of Sir Ilovis ropresonta 
his boro, upon all ouoasions, breathing out 
ilolianoo agiunnk 

“Mahoimd and 'L'ormagaunto j’”* 
and so full of neal for hia religion, as to ro- 
tiirn tho fidlowing polltn moHsngo In ti Raynim 
king's fair dauglili'r, wlio liad fallen in love 
witli liim, and sont two iSariuimi knights to in- 
vito him to her bower : 

“ I wyll not onos alirro elf this groundo, 

To spoako with an hoatlu'u houndo. 
Uiiolu'istou houndos, I redo you Ho, 

Or I your havto blond shall so.”t 

Indeed they return tha complimont by call- 
ing him elsawhora “A Christen Iioundo.”|; 

This was couformablo to tho real manners 
of tha barbarous ages : perhaps tho same ex- 
cuse will hardly serve our bard; for that tho 
Adland should be found lolling or loaning at 
his gate (ver. 35) may bo thought per- 
chance a little out of oharacter. And yet the 
groat painter of manners, Homer, did not 
think it inconsistent with decorum to repre- 
sent a king of the Taphians leaning at the 
gate of Ulysses to inquire for that monarch, 
when he touched at Ithaca as ho waa taking 
a voyage with a ship’s cargo of iron to dispose 
in traffic.^ So little ought we to judge of an- 
cient manners by our own. 

Before I oonoludo this article, I cannot help 
observing that the reader will see, in this bal- 

* Seo a short Momoir at the end of this Ballad, Note fpf. 

t Sign C ii, b. I Sign. 0. i. b. 

S OdysB. A, 105. 

10 


lad, the ohar.ictcr of tliu old Minstrels (those 
siircossors of tlio hards) placed in a very re- 
apcotahle light;* hero he will see ono of them 
ropi'i'.sonted mounted on a fine horse, aooum- 
p.iuied witii ail attendant to boar Ids harp 
after liiin, and to sing the poems of his coni- 
posing. Here he will see him mixing in tha 
company of kings without ceremony; no 
menu proof of tho groat antiquity of this 
poem. 'The farther we carry our inquiries 
hack, the groalor respect ive find p.iid to the 
professors of poetry and imisio among all the 
(Joltio and Gothic nations. Their character 
wuis dnoniod so sacred, tliat under its sanction 
our fvuimia King Alfred (as. we luue already 
hcon|-) made nn scruple In enter tlio Danish 
camp, and was at muio admillod to tho Idug’s 
hoad-quai'lors. ] Our pool has suggostod the 
Siiuio o.x|)odii’nt to Uio lioroos of thus ballad. 
All till) iiistorics of ll'o North are full of llio 
great roverouco [iiiid to this order of num. 
Harold llarfagri', a eulobrated king of Nor- 
way, was wont to seal lliem at his table above 
all tho oHieora of Ids court : and we iind an- 
other Norwegian Icing placing five of them 
by Ills side in a day of battle, that they might 
be eye-witnesses of the great exploits they 
wore to oolohralo.? As to Estraero’s rid- 
ing into tho hall while tho kings were at ta- 
ble, this was usual in the ages of chivalry ; 
and even to tills day we see a relio of this 
custom still kept np, in tho champion's riding 
into Westminster-hall during the coronation 
dinner. II 

Some liberties have been taken with this 
tale by the Editor, but none without notice 
to the reader, in that part wliioh relates to 
the Bubjaot of the Harper and his attendant. 


* Soo Note subjoined to lat Pfc. of Bengal- of Bcdnnl, /to. 
t Seo tho lissny on tho nnclont Minstrels proflxed to this 

work. 

:j: Even 80 Into as tho time of Froissart, wo find Min- 
strels and Heralds mentioned together, as those who might 
securely go into an. oneoiy’s country. Cap. csl. 

^ Biwtholinl Antlq. Dao. p. 173. Northom AnUanlties, 

/to., vol. 1. pp. 386, aso, /so. 

H Sdo also the account of Edward II., In tho Essay on tho 
MiastrolSy and Note (X.) 
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IlEAKKEif to me, gentleman, 

Oomo and you shall hoato ; 
lie toll you of two of the boldest brethi'cn 
That ever borne y-wore. 

I'he tone of them was Acller yonngo, 5 
I'he tother was Kyng Bstmove ; 

The were aa bolde men in their deeds, 

As any were farr and ueara. 

As they were drinldng ale and wine 
Within Kyng Eatmeres halle : 10 

AVheu will yo marry a wyi'a, brother, 

A wyfa to glad us all ? 

Then haspalia him Kyng Estmore, 

And answered him hastilea ; 

I know not that Indye in any land 15 

That’s able*' to niarryo with nice. 

Kyng Adland hath a daughter, brother, 

Men eall hor bright and ahoono ; 

If I wore kyng hero in your stead, 

That ladyo ahold bo my queono. 20 

Sales, Reado mo, roado mo, doaro brothor, 
Throughout merry Engliind, 

■VVhero we might find a moasongar 
Betwixt us towQ to aeude. 

Saios, You slial rycle yourselfo, brothor, 25 
He haaro you oompanye j 
Many throngho fals messengers are doceiTcd, 
And I foare lest sea shold woe. 

Thus the reniaht them to ryde 
Of twoe good renisht steeds, 30 

And when the eame to King Adlands halle, 
Of redd gold shone their woods. 

And when the came to Kyng Adlands hall 
Before the goodlye gate. 

There they found good Kyng Adliind 35 
Bearing himselfe theratt, 

Now Christ thee saye, good Kyng Adlilnd ; 

Now Christ you save and see, 

Sayd, You be welcome, King Estraere, 

Right hartilye to mee. 40 

You have a daughter, said Adler younge, 
Mon call her bright and sheene, 

V. 3, ferethor, fol. MS. V. 10, Ills brotbor'e ball, fol. MB. 
V. 1 4, baytilye, fol. MS, — V. 27, Many a man * , , is, fol, MS. 
• He meaiiB lit, suitablo. 


My brother yyolil inari’ye her to his wiil'e, 

Of Eughinde to he <iue(nio. 

Yesterday was alt my deero daughihr 45 
Syr Bromor the Kyng of Spayne; 

And then she n'leked him of naye, 

And I doubt slieele do yen the same. 

The Kyng of Spayno is a fmilo piaynlm, 

And 'leevoth on Mahonnd ; 50 

And pityo it were that fayro ladyh 
Shold marrye a licathou hound. 

But grant to mo, sayea Kyng Estmero, 

For my love I you praye ; 

That I may .see your daughter deero 55 
Before I goo hence awaye. 

Although itt is Bovon yoers and more 
Sinco my daughter wan in hallo. 

She shall come imeo downo for your sake 
'To glad my guosths ivlle. 50 

Downo then caiiio that imiydon fayre. 

With hulyoB laced in pall, 

And halfoa liiiiiilrod of hold kiiiglites, 

To bring her from hnwre to hall| 

And as many gen tie HipnorH, 05 

To tend upon them all. 

The talents of goldo woro on hor head solto, 
Hanged low downo to hor kneo ; 

And overyo ring on her amall finghr 
Shone of tho ohrystall froo. 70 

Saies, Gud you save, my dooro maditm ; 

SaicB, God yen save and aco. 

Said, You ho welcome, Kyng Estmero, 

Right weloomo unto meo. 

And if you love mo, aa you saye, 75 

Soe well and hartilhe. 

All that ever you are eomen about 
Soone sped now itt ahnl bee. 

Then hespako hor father dearo ; 

My daughter, I saye naye ; 

Remember woH the Kyng of Spayno ; 80 

What he sayd yostordayo. 

He wold pull dowue my halles and castlos. 
And reave mo of my lyfo. 


Y, 46, Tho Icing his gontio of Spttyn, fol. IfLH 
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I oaiiiuit blamu him il' lui ilou, 85 

If I roavu h'liu of liin wyfe. 

Your cartLlfl ami your towi'oa, fallior, 

Am atronp;lyo built alioulo ; 

Anil llioruliiru of tlio King of Siiaiuo 
lYoo iieoilo not stiiudo in doubt. 90 

I’ligbt uio your troth, nowo, Kyng Eatmore, 
By hcavQii aud your righto liand, 

I'hat you will marryc mo to your wyfo, 

And maka ino qucauo of your laud. 

Then King Estinero bo plight Ida ti’oth 95 
By heaven and Ida righto hand, 

That he woldo marryo lior to Ida wyfe, 

And make her quoono of Ida land. 

And lie tooko leave of that ladyo fayro, 

To goo to his owno eimutroo, 100 

To feUiho 1dm dukoa and lordoa aud knighloa, 
That marryod the might boo. 

They had not ridden aoaiit a luylo, 

A mylo fortliu of tlin tinvno, 

But in did oomo tlio Kyng of Spayno, 105 
With komphs many ouo. 

But in did come the Kyng of Spayno, 

Witli inanyo a bold bardno. 

Tone day to marryo Kyng Adbuida daughter, 
Totlier dayo to carryo lior homo. 110 

Shoo sent one after Kyng Estmbro 
In all the spedo might bee. 

That bo must either turno againo andfighte, 
Or goo home and loose his ladyfe. 

One wliylo then the page he went, 115 
Another while ho ranne ; 

Till he had ovotaken King Bstmero, 

I wis, he never blanne. 

Tydinga, tydlngs, Kyng Estmere ! 

What tydinges nowe, my boye ? 120 

0 tydinges I can tell to you, 

That will you sore annoyo. 

You had not ridden scant a mile, 

A mile out of the towne, 

But in did come the Kyng of Spayne 125 
With kempba many a one ; 

V. 89, of tho king hia sonno of Spalno, fol. &I9. 


But in (lid come tlio Kyng of Spayno 
With manye a bold bardiio. 

Time dayo to marryo King Adhmda daughter, 
Totlior dayo to carry hor homo. 130 

My ladyo fayro she grootos yon well, 

And ever-moro well by moo ; 

You must either turno againe and figbte. 

Or goe home and loose your kdyb. 

Saios, Roade mo, reade me, deoro brother. 

My reade shall ryde* at thee, 136 

Wlietlier it is better to turne and lighto. 

Or gou home and loose my ladye. 

Now hearken to mo sayos Adler yonge, 

And your reade must risef at mo, 140 
I quicklyo will devise a waye 
To sotto tliy ladye free. 

My mother was a westorno woman, 

And Icarnod in grainary6,J 
And when I learned at the sohole, 145 
Somclhing shoo tauglit ittmeo. 

There growos an lioarbo within this field, 
And iff it were but kiiowne, 

Ills color, whiob is wtiyto and redd, 

It will make blaoko and browno : 150 

Ills color, wliiob is browne and blaeke, 

Itt will make rodd and whyto ; 

That swordo is not in all Englande, 

Upon bis coato will byte. 

And you slial bo a harper, brother, 155 
Out of the north oountrye ; 

And lie be your boy, soo faine of fighte, 
And beare your harpe by your knee. 

And you ahal be the best harpbr, 

That ever tonke harpe in hand ; 160 

And I wil bo the best singbr, 

That ever sung in this lande. 

Itt shal be written in our forheads 
All and in grammaryh, 

That we towe are the boldest men 165 
That are in aU Christentyh. 

And thus they reniaht them to ryde, 

On tow good renish steedes ; 

* 3io MS. It bIiduM protobly liQ ryse, i. e. my coursa 
flliall flriso from thee. Seover. 140. 
f Sle MS. J See at the end of this hallod, no^o 
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And wlion they ciimo to King Adlands hall, 
Of redd gold ahouo thalr -woedca. 170 

And whan the onino to Kyng Adlanda hall, 
Untill the fayre hall yate, 

There they found a proud porthr 
Bearing himaelfe thereatt. 174 

Sayes, Christ thee save, thou proud porthr ; 
Sayes, Christ thee save and see. 

Nowe you be weleomo, sayd the porthr. 

Of what laud soever ye bee. 

Wee beone harpers, sayd Adler younge. 

Gome out of tho norths eountrye; 180 

Wee beone come hither untill this place, 

This proud weddings for to see. 

Sayd, And your color wore weite and redd, 

As it is blaoko and browne, 

I wold s.'iyo KingE.stniero and his brother 
Wore oomen untili tliis towno. 186 

Then they pulled out a ryng of gold, 

L lyd itt ou tho porters anno : 

And over wo will thee, proud porthr, 

I’how wilt sa/o us uo hariuo. 190 

Sore he looked on Kyng Estmhro; 

And sore he handled tho ryng, 

Then opened to them tho fayre hall yatos. 

He lott for no kynd of tliyng. 

Kyng Estinere lie stabled hia steodo 195 
Soe fayre att the hall bord ; 

The froth, that came from his brydle bitto. 
Light in King Bremora beard. 

Sales, Stable thy steed, thy proud harpfer, 
Saies, stable him in the stalle: 200 

It doth not boseeme a proud harphv 
To stable ‘him’ in a kyugs halle. 

My ladde he is so lltbor, he said, 
lie will doe nought that’s meete; 

And is there any man in this hall 205 
Were able him to beate ? 

Thou spoakest proud words, sayes the King 
of Spaine, 

Thou harper, hero to mee ; 

There is a man within this halle 
Will boato thy ladd and thee. 


0 lot Unit man emne downe, he said, 

A sight of him wtdd I see ; 

And when hee Imtli beaten well my ladd, 
Tbon he shall hoate of moo. 

Downe then eamo tho komporyo man. 215 
And looked him in tho eare ; 

For all the gold, that was under heaven. 

Ho durst not neigh him ncaro. 

And how nowe, kompe, said the Kyng of 
Spaine, 

And how what aileth thee ? 220 

He saies. It is writtin his forhead 
All and in gramaryb. 

That for all the gold that is under heaven 
I dare not neigh him uye. 

Then Kyng Estmoro pulhl forth his harpo. 
And plaid a pretty thingo : 226 

The ladye upstart from tho horde, 

And wolil luivc gone from tho king. 

Stay tliy harpo, thou proud Iiarphr, 

For Gods love 1 pray thee, 230 

For and thou playes as thou beginns, 

Thou'lt till* my brydo from moo. 

Uo stroako upon his harpo againo. 

And pilayd a pretty thingo ; 

The ladye lough a loud laughter, 235 

As shoo sate by the king. 

Sales, Sell mo thy harpo, thou proud harper, 
And thy stringhs all. 

For as many gold nobles ‘ thou shalt have’ 

As hooro bee ringos in the hall. 240 

What wold yo doe v,nth my harpe, ‘ he sayd,’ 
If I did sell it yee ? 

“ To playe my wiffe and me a Fltt,t 
When abed together wee bee.” 244 

Now sell me, quoth hee, thy bryde soe gay. 
As shee sitts by thy knee. 

And as many gold nobles I will give, 

As leaves been on a tree. 

And what wold ye doe with my bryde soe 
gay, 

Iff I did sell her thee? 250 

More seemolye it is for her fayre bodye 
To lye by mee then thee. 


T. 202, To staWo hi? Etoedo, fol. MS. 


210 


* 1. 0 , ontlco. Vld. Oloas. 
f L c, a tuno, oc.etram of music. Sco OloBfl, 
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played af;;ayiu) boUi Umd and slirille, 

And Adloi' lu! did ayng, 

" 0 ladyc, Lliia ia tliy owiie true love ; 255 

Noo Inu'pci', bill, a Uyng. 

' 0 ladyo, this ia thy owno ti'uo love, 

Aa playniyo tliou niayest ace ; 

And lie I'id tlice uf tliat Ibiilo paynlm, 

Who pai'tua tliy love and thco,” 260 

The hidye looked, tlie ladye blushte, 

And blushte and loukt iij^ayno, 

While Adler he hath drawna Ins brande, 

And hath the Sowdan ahiyne. 

Up then rose the kemperyo men, 205 

And loud they gan to orye ; 

All I traytors, yeo have alayne our kyng, 

And therefore yee shall dye. 

Kyng Bstinoro throwo the hiirpe asydo, 

And swilli ho drew his brand ; 270 

And Bstinoro he, and Adler yongo 
night stilfu in stuur can Htainl. 

And aye their sivordos see sore can byte, 
Thruugho help of Oramaryh, 

That 800110 they have alayne the koinpcvy 
men, 275 

Or forst them forth to floe. 

Kyng 'Estmero looke that fayro ladyh, 

And marryod her to his wilfo, 

And brought her homo to merry Englkncl 
With her to Icado his life. 280 

' The word Oraynarye, which occurs sev- 
eral times in the foregoing poem, is probably 
a corruption of the Ercnoh word Orimoire, 
which signifies a oonjuring hook in the old 
Ercnoh romances, if not the art of nocroman- 
oy itself. 

t4t Tormagaunt (mentioned above), is the 
name given in the old romances to the god of 
the Saracens ; in which lie is oonstanlly link- 
ed with Mahound, or Mahomet. Thus in the 
legend of Syr Guy, the Soudan (Sultani 
swears7 

“ So helpe me Maliowno of might, 

And Termagannt my God so bright." 

Sign. p. iij. b. 

Vor. 253, Some libortlos havo beon taken lu tlie following 
stanzas; but wliurovor this Edition rllffcrs from the pre* 
-odlng, ‘i hath boon brought nearer to the folio MS. 


This word is derived by the very learned 
editor of Jtmhi.s, from the Anglo-Saxon 'L'yn 
very, and wiigan mighty. — As lhi.s word bad 
so sublime a derivation, and was ao applica- 
ble to the ti'ue God, how shall we aeeouiit fur 
its being ao degraded? Porliaps Tyn-magan 
or Termagant had been a name originally 
given to some Saxon idol, before our anecsturs 
were converted to Christianity ; or bad boon 
tlie peculiar attribute of one of tlieir false de- 
ities; and tliereforo the first Christian mis- 
sionaries rejected it, as profane and improper 
to he applied to the true God, Afterwards, 
when the irruptions of the Saracens into Eu- 
rope, and the Crusades into the East, had 
brought them acquainted with a now species 
of unbelievers, our ignorant ancestors, who 
thought all that did not receive the Chrijjtian- 
law wove necessarily pagans and idolaters, 
supposed the Mahometan ereod was, in uU 
respects, the same with that of their pagan 
forefathers, and therefore made no scruple to 
give the ancient name of Tornnigant to the 
God of tho Siiraoons: just in the sumo man. 
nor ns they afterwards used tho name of Stir- 
azm to e.Kprc.ss any kind of pagan or idolater. 
In tho ancient romaiioo of Merline (in tho 
Editor’s folio MS.) tho Sii.xons themsclvo.s 
that came over with Ilongist, hecau.so they 
were not Christiinis, are ooustantly oiilled 
Sarav.cns. 

However that bo, it is certain that, after 
the limes of the Ornsades, both Mahound 
and Tormagaunt made their frequent appour- 
anco ill the pageants and religious interludes 
of tho iinrharous ages ; in which they were 
exhibited with gestures so furious and frantic, 
'ns to become proverbial. 'Tims Skelton speaks 
of Wolsey ; 

“ Like Mahound in a play, 

No man dare him wltlisay.” 

Ed. 1736, p, 158. 

In like manner Bale, deseribiiig the threats 
used by some papist magistrates to his wife, 
speaks of them as “ gronnyng upon her lyke 
Termagauntes in a playe.” — [Aotea of Engl. 
Volaryes, pt. 2, fo. 83, ed. 1550, 12mo.] 

Accordingly, in a letter of Edward Alleyn, 
the founder of Dulwich College, to his wife 
or sister,* who, it seems, with all her fellows 
(the players), had been “ by my Lordo Maiors 
officer [a] mad to rid in a cart,’’ he expresses 
hia coneern that she should “fall into tho 


* See Lysons’fl “EmiTOCSi of Loi.dcii, 4Io. ■^o^. i. 
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liaiida of such Tavma|;ants.” [So tho urig. I 
diitod May 2, IdOd, presovved by tlio earo of 
tho ]tov. Thomas Jcnyna Smith, Follow of 
Diilw. CoU.J—tlonco wo may conceive the 
foreo of Hamlet’s oxproaaion in Slnikspoaro, 
whore, condemning a ranting player, he huj’b, 
“ I could liavQ ancli a follow wliipb for oro- 
doiug Termagant; it ont-hevods Ilcvod.” A., 
ill. so. 3, — By degrees, the word camo to ho 
applied to an outrageous turbulent person, 
and espocinlly to a violent brawling woman ; 
to whom alone it is now confinod, and this 
tho rather as, I suppose, the character of Ter- 
magant was anciently represented on the 
stage after the eastern mode, with long robes 
or petticoats. 

Another frequent character in the old pa- 
geants or intorlndcs of our ancestors, was the 
soiodan, or soldan, represouting a gidm east- 
ern tyrant : thi.s appears from a curious pas- 
sage in Stow’s Annals [p. ‘hOSJ. In a stage- 
play, “ thepooplolciiowi'ight well, that ho that 
plaioth tho sowdain is poreaso a sowtor [shoe- 


maker] ; yet if onu alumld cal him hy liis 
ownn name, while lie Hlnndelli in his majesLir, 
one of hi.s toriiiontors might liap lu break liia 
hoail.” The nowiltiiii or xnlilan, was a imnio 
given to the Hum/, mi king (being only a, nioro 
rudo prouuneiation of tlie word itiillaii), as 
tlie sohliiu of I'lgyiit, tlio .snudiiii of I'ersia, 
tho sowdnn of Bahylon, &v;., who wove gi'Or- 
rally repreaonted as aeeompaulod with grim 
Sara/ons, who.se Ini.siuoss it was to puiiiih 
and torment Christians. I oaiuiot ocmehide 
tills short memoir, without observing that the 
French romancers, who had borrowed the 
word termagant from ns, and applied it as 
we in their old romaneo.s, corrupted it into 
Tervagaunte ; and from tliem La Fontaine 
took it up, and lias used it more than oneo in 
his tales. — This may i )0 added to tho otlior 
proofs adduced in this volume, of tho groat 
intereourso tliat formuidy suljswtod between 
tho old miimtrols and logmidary writers of 
both nations, and that tlioy mutually liorrow- 
od ciu!h.othors’ romaiieeH. 


yii. 

Sir 

A scoT'rtsn bau.ad, 


is given from two MS, copies, transmit- 
ted from Scotland. In what age the hero of 
this ballad lived, or when tins fatal expedition 
happened that proved so destructive to tho 
Scots nobles, I have not been able to discover ; 
yet am of opinion, that their entastropho is 
not altogether without foundation in history, 
though it has escaped my own rcsearebes. 
In the infancy of navigation, such as used 
tlie northern seas were very liable to ship- 
wreck in the wintry months: hence a law 
was enacted in the reign of James III. (a 
law which was frequently repeated after- 
w'ards), “ That there he na schip fraiiched 
out of the realm, witii any staple glides, fra 
the feast of Slmons-day and Jude, unto the 
feast of the purifleation of our lady called 
Candelmess.” Jam. Ill, Parlt. 2, eh. lo. 

In some modern copies, instead of Patrick 
Spence bath been substituted the name of 
Sir Andrew Wood, a famous Scottish admiral 


who flourished in the lime of our Edw. IV., 
hut whose story hath nothing in common 
with this of tlio ballad. As Wood was the 
most noted warrior of Seotland, it is proba- 
ble that, like the Tlieban Ilorculos, he hath 
engrossed the renown of otlier heroes. 

The king sits in Dnraferling tonne. 

Drinking tho bludo-reid wine : 

0 quliar will I get guid saildr. 

To sail this soliip of mine ? 

Up and spak an eldern knioht, 6 

Sat at the kings riolit kno : 

Sir Patrick Spence is tho host saihir, 

That sails upon the so. 

Tlie king has w'ritten a braid letter,* 

And aignd it wi’ hia hand; 10 

A braid lottrr, i. o. oiion, or patont; in oppohition tw 
’ closo KoDs. 
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Ami Hont it, to Sir Fatviok Sponco, 

Was walUhij; on tlio sand. 

Tlio fu-at lino that Siv Patriak rod, 

A Iniul hiuoh lanohed ho : 

Tho noxt lino that Sir Patrick rod, 15 

Tho toil' blindod his 00 . 

0 quha is this has don this doid. 

This ill doid don to me ; 

To send me out this timo 0 ’ tho zoir. 

To sail upon tho so ? 20 

Mak hast, mak haste, my mirry mon all, 

Our giiid schip sails tho morne. 

0 say na sao, my master deir. 

For I foil' a deadlic storme. 

Late late yestreen I saw the now moono 25 
Wi’ the anld moono in liir armo ; 

And I loir, I foir, my doir masthr. 

That wo will com to hanno. 


0 our Soots nobles wur rioht hiith 
To woot tlieir oork-lioild sehoono ; 30 

Bot laiig owro a’ tho play wor playd, 

Tlv.vvr Lata they swam aboono. 

0 lang, lang, may thair ladies sit 
Wi’ thair fans into their hand. 

Or elr they se Sir Patrick Spence 35 

Cum sailing to the land. 

0 lang, lang, may the ladies stand 
Wi’ thair gold kems in their hair. 

Waiting for thair ain deir lords. 

For they’ll se thame na mair. 40 

Have owi’C, have owre to Aherdour,* 

It’s liftio fadom deip : 

And thair lies gnid Sir Patrick Spence, 

1 Wi’ the Soots lords at his feit.f 


VIIT. 

lUIiiii foob anil iwu uf iistonu. 


Wo have hero a ballad of Robin Hood 
(from tho Fditor’s folio MS.) which was never 
before printed, and carries marks of much 
greater antiquity than any of tho common 
popular songs on this subject. 

The severity ofj^hoso tyrannical forest-laws, 
that were introduced by onr Norman kings, 
and the great temptation of breaking them 
by such as lived near tho royal forests, at a 
time when tlie yeomanry of this kingdom 
were everywhere trained up to the long-bow, 
and excelled all other nations in the art of 
shooting, must constantly have occasioned 
great numbers of outlaws, and especially of 
such as w'oro the best m.iricsmon. These 
naturiilly fled to the woods for shelter; and 
forming into troops, endeavoured by thoirnum- 
hovs to protect themselves from the dreadful 
penalties of their delinquenoy. The ancient 
pnnishmont for killing the king’s deer was 
loss of eyes and castration, a punishment far 
worse than death. This will easily account 
for the troops of banditti which formerly 
lurked in the royal forests, and, from their 
superior skill in archery and knowledge of 


all the recesses of those unfrequontod aoli- 
tude.s, found it no difficult matter to resist or 
oludo tho civil power, 

Among all those, none was over more fa- 
mous than tho hero of this ballad, Avhose chief 
residence was in Shirewood forest, in Not- 
tinghamshire ; and the heads of whose story, 
as oollectod by Stow, are briefly these, 

“ In this time [about the year 1190, in tho 
reign of Richard I.] were m.any robbers and 
outlawes, among tlie which Robin Hood, and 
Little John, renowned theeves, continued in 
woods, dospoyling and robbing the goods of 
the rich. They killed none hut such as 
would invade them, or by resistance for their 
own defence. 

“The saide Robert entertained an hundred 
tall mon and good archers with such spoiloa 
and thefts as he got, upon whom four hun- 
dred (were they ever so strong) durst not give 


* A Till.ago lying upon tlio river I’orth, tho ontrnnee to 
' is sfim'tUvttcs De mwUto wavx. 

[■ An ingenious fi'lend thinks tho Authnr of Ilaulykaute 
lioa horroweil suveral pxpY©&.aIona ami santlroputs from the 
I foregoing, and other old Scottish songs in this collection. 
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the oiiBDt. He suffered ne woinnu to bo op- 
pressed, violated, or olherwisomalested ; pooro 
iiioiis goods he spavod, abundantlie roUoving 
them with that ■which by theft ho got from 
abbeys and the houses of rich oarloa : wliom 
Maior (the historian) blamoth for Ijia rapine 
and theft, but of all thceves hoailivmoth him 
to be the priuea, and tho most gaatle thoefe.” 
Annals, p. 159. 

The personal courago of this oelebratod 
outlaw, his skill in archery, his humanity, 
and especially his levelling principle of taking 
from the rich and giving to the poor, have in 
all ages rendered him the favourite of tho 
common peopio, who, not content to celebrate 
his memory by inniimornble songs and storlea, 
have orootecl him into tho dignity of an carl. 
Indeed, it is not impossible, but our horo, to 
gain tho moro rospeut from his follower.s, or 
they to doriva tho moro credit to timiv profes- 
sion, may have given riso to siioh ii report 
themselves : fur wo And it rooordod in-ivu oj)!- 
tiiph, which, if gflimine, must h;ivo been iii- 
aoribed on his timibslouo uoat tho nuunory 
of Kirldoo.s in Torkshiro; wlioro (as the slory 
goes) he was l.dod to death by a troaoliorou,s 
nun to whom Im applied for plilnbotoiiiy: 

uuljttittitti Iti's laltt ntcmi 
Jalj Mitvi tntl of Ijnntiitjitmt 
neir itreir ijtv n; scuk 
an plpl Itanlli tin llolifit Mttili 
sitli utinto; ns iff an is men 
Ijil ISnjlnnli nibit si ajjtn. 
nMit 21 Ital. iJtluiitlitiS, 12.57. 

This Epitaph appears to me suspicious; 
however, a late Antiquary has given a pedi- 
gree of Robin Hood, which, ifgennine, shows 
tli.at he had real pretensions to the Enrldom 
of Huntington, and that his true name was 
Robert Fitv.-ootb.t Yet the mo.st ancient 
poems on Robin Hood make no mention of 
this Earldom. He is expressly asserted to 
have been a yeomanj in a very old legend in 
verse preserved in the archives of die public 
library at Cambridgo,^ in eiglit jd/ito or parts, 
printed in black letter, quarto, thus Inscribed : 
“ ffi Here begynneth a lytell geste of Robyn 
bode and hismeyne, and of the proude shor- 
yfe of Notynghara.” The first lines are, 


* Ss 0 Tlioreiby’s Bucat. Loocl, p, Srfl, Blog. Brit. ri. 3033. 
■1 Stukeley, in hla PalffiOgriipliiiL BriULiiiiica,No.II. 17*10. 
f .See also the following Ballal, v. 117. g >lam. D. 5, 2. 


“ liyltic and lysten, giinlylmcn, 

That 1)0 of froc-hoi'c bloih' : 

1 shall you I ell of a gimd yenmn, 

His naino was Uohyn hoihi. 

“ Robyn was ir prondo onl-lawe, 

AVhile.s he walked on grmuiile ; 

So enrtoyse an oiitlawo as ho was one, 
Wiin never none yfoundo.” &c. 

The printer’s colophon is, “& Explicit 
Kingfl Edwiirdo and Robin Hode and Lyftul 
Johan. Enprinted at London in Elete.streta 
at tho sygno of tho sono by ‘Wynkin do 

Wordc.” In Mr. Garrick’s Collection’®’ is 

adilibrent edition of the same poem “ ® Im- 
printed at London ujion the thro Crane whilrfo 
by Wyllyam Copland,” containing at tho end 
a little dramatic piece on the subject of Robin 
Hood and the Friar, not found in tho former 
copy, callcil, “A newo playo for to be played 
in Mayo gumos very plosaimto and full of 
pastymo. ®(.’.)di).” 

I sliallooiuilude llioso preliminary reimu'ks 
with obsei-viiig, that the hero of this ballad 
was llio favoiirito Hiilijciit of popular songs 
so early as the limn of K. EiKvard HI. In 
tho Visions of Fhirco Plowman, wrilten in 
tliot reign, a monk says, 

I cun rimes of Rohoii Hod and Randal of 
Ohcsler, 

But of our Lovdo and our Lady, I lerne 
nntbygn at all. Fol. 26, Ed. 1550. 

Sec also in Bp. Latimer’s Sonnons’l’ a very 
curious and eharaoteristiuiil story, whioh 
shows what respect was shown to tho mem- 
ory of our archer in tho time of that ])rolato, 

'Phe curious reader will find many other 
particulai's relating to this celebrated Outlaw, 
in Sir John Ilawltlus's Hist, of Music, vol. 
ilL. p, dIO, 4to. 

For tha catastrophe of Little John, who, it 
seems, was executed for a robbery on Arbor- 
hill, Dublin (with some curious particulars 
relating to his skill in iirohevy.) soo Mr. J. 
0. Walkor’s ingenious ” Memoir on the Ar- 
mour and Weapons of the Irish,” p. 129, an- 
nexed to his “ Historical Essay on tho Dress 
of the Ancient and Modern Irish,” Dublin, 
1788, 4to. 

Some liberties ’were, by tho Editor, taken 


• Old riays, 4to, K. vol. x. 

i Sot. Gill boforo K. JEd. Apr. 12, ft)1.76, Gilpin’s Lifo of 
Lnt. p. 122. 
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with tliia ballad; wbicli, uv thitt Rditiou, hath 
boon brought noavor to tlio folio MS. 

Wiir.N 8hiU\'3 ))oouo ahoouo, and ahradds full 
fuji'o, 

And loavoH both largo and longo, 

Itt is niorryo walking in tlio fayro forrhat 
To heave tho small blrdoa aongo. 

The woodweele saug, and wold not ceaae, 5 
Sitting upon the apraye, 

Soe iowdo, he awakened Robin Hood, 

In tho greenwood where he lay. 

Now by my faye, sayd jollye Robin, 

A sweaven I had this night ; 10 

I dreamt me of two wighty yeinen. 

That fast with mo enn fight. 

Mnthought they did moo beate and bindo. 
And toke ray bow moo froo ; 

If I bo Robin alive in this Innde 15 

lie bo wrokan on them towo. 

Svvoavons aro .swift, master, qiiotb John 
As the wind that blowos ora a hill ; 

For if itt bo never so loudo this night, 
To-morrow it may ba still. 20 

Busko yoo, bowno yoo, my niorry men all, 
And John shall goo with moo, 

For Ilo goo seoko yon wight yoomen, 

In groenwood whoro tho boo. 

Than the oast on their gownes of grene, 25 
And tooke thoyr bovras each one ; 

And they away to the graono forrhat 
A shooting forth are gone. 

Untill they come to the merry greenwood, 
Whero they had gladdest hoe, 30 

Thera were the ware of a wight yeomitn. 

Ills body leaned to a tree. 

A sword and a dagger he wore by Iris side, 
Of mauyo a man the bane ; 

And he was clad in his capull hyde 35 
Topp and tayll and mayna. 

Stand you still, master, quoth Little John, 
Under this tree so grene ; 

And I will go to yond wight yeoman 
To know what he doth meane. 40 


Ter. 1, For Shaws tlio MS. hass7iaZe«: auds/irodJj should 
perhaps bo sioards: i, o. tlie Biirftvco of tho ground: Tia. 
“ when the fields Tvera in their beauty or perhaps shades. 
11 
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Ah ! John, by me thou sottestnoo store, 

And that 1 farloy findo ; 

How ofFt send I my men hofforo, 

And tarry my solfc behindo ? 

It is no cunning a knave to Icon, d'l 

And a man but heave him speake ; 

And itt wore not for bursting of my bowo, 
John, I thy head wold breake. 

As often wordes they hreodon bale. 

So they parted Robin and John ; bO 

And John is gone to Baruoadale ; 

The gates*' he knowoth eohe one. 

But when he came to Barnesdale, 

Great heaviness there liee liadd, 

For ho fomid tow of his owno followba 55 
Wore slaine both in a slade. 

And Scnvlette be ■was flyinge a-foote 
Fast over stooko and stone, . 

For tho sherlffe with seven score men 
Fast after him is gone. CO 

One shooto now I will shooto, quoth John, 
With Christ his might and mayno ; 

He make yond follow that flyes bod fast, 

To stopp he shall be fayne. 

Then John bent up his long bende-bow, 65 
And fettoled him to shoote : 

The bow was made of a tender boughe. 

And fell downo to his foots. 

W 06 worth, woe worth thee, wicked wood, 
That ere thou grew on a tree ; 70 

For now this day thou art my bale, 

My boote when thou shold bee. 

His shoote it was but loosely shott, 

Yet flewe not the arrowo in vaine ; 

For itt mett one of the sherrilfes men, 75 
Good William a Trent was slaine. 

It had bene belter of William a Trent 
To have bene abed with sorrowe, 

Than to be that day in the green wood slade 
To meet with Little John’s arrowe. 80 

But as it is said, when men bo mett 
Fyve can doe more than three, 

The sherlffe hath taken Little John, 

And bound him fast to a tree. 

i. o. ways, paasea, patts, ridings. Gate la a common 
word in the North ftr way. 
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Tlion shalt be dviiwcn by dale and dowuo, 85 
And hanged liyo on a hill. 

Eat thou inaysfc faylo of thy purpose, quoth 
John, 

If itt be Christ his will. 

Let uB leave talking of Litle John, 

And thinke of Eobin Hood, 90 

How he is gone to the wight yeonikn, 
lYhere under the leaves ho stood. 

Good morrowe, good ftllowe, said Robin so 
fayro, 

“ Good morrowe, good fellowe,” quoth he : 
Methinkea by this bowe thou beares iu thy 
hande 95 

A good archeie thou aholdst bee. 

I am wilfull of my waye, quo’ tho yoman, 
And of my movniiig tydo. 

He load thee through tho wood, aayd Eobin ; 
Good fellow, Ho bo thy guide. 100 

1 aeoko an outlhwo, tho atraungor sayd, 

Mon call him Robin Hood ; 

Rather lid moot with that proud outlhwe 
Than, forty pound boo good. 

Now come with me thou wighly yoman, 105 
And Robin thou soono shalt see : 

But first let us aomo pastime find 
Under the greenwood tree. 

Rirat lot us some masteryo make 
Among the woods so even, 110 

Wee may chance to meet with Eobin Hood 
Here att some unaett stovou. 

They cutt them downe two summer shroggs. 
That grew both under a breere, 

And sett them throesooro rood in twaino 115 
To .shoot the prickos y-foro. 

Leade on, good fellowe, quoth Rohin Hood, 
Leade on, I doe hidd thee. 

Nay by my faith, good fellowe, hee sayd, 

My leader thou shalt bee. 120 

The first time Eobin shot at the prioke, 
lie mist but an inch it froe : 

The yeoman he was an archer good, 

But he cold never shoote soe. 

The second shoote had the wightye yeman, 
He shote within the garHnde : 126 


But Rohin ho ahott liii' hotter lluiu lieo, 

Nor ho clavo the good prioke waiuh). 

A blnsshig upon thy hoart, ho sayd ; 

Good fellowe, th}' shooting Is goodo ; ElO 

For an thy hart ho as good as tliy hand, 

Thou wort better Lliau Rohin lloodo. 

Now tell me thy name, good fellowe, aayd ho. 
Under tho loaves of lyno. 

Nay by my faith, qiiolli boldo Robin, 135 
Till thou have told me thine. 

I dwell by dale and downo, quoth hoe. 

And Robin to taku lino sworno ; 

And when I am called by my right name 
I am Ou 3 'e of good Gisborno. 140 

My dwelling is in this wood, sayos Robin, 

By thoo 1 sol right nought : 

I am Robin Hood of Barnoadalo, 

Whom thou ho long hast sought. 

IIo that had iioithm' heeno kilho nor kin. 145 
Might have siiono a foil fuyro sighl. 

To .SCO how together tliu.so ynomoii wont 
With blades both browno'’''' and bright. 

To soo how those yenmon logothor they fought 
Two howros of a sninmors day i 150 

Yotl noillior Robin Hood nor Sir Guy 
Them fottlod to flyo array. 

Robin was roachlos on a rooto. 

And stumblod at that tydo ; 

And Guy was quioko and nimble wilh-all. 
And liitt him oro tho left sido. 156 

Ah, dearo lady, s.ayd Robin Hood, ‘ thou 
That .art both mother and may,' 

I think it was never mans destinye 

To dye before his day. 100 


* Tlio common epUliot foi* a sword or other ofTensivo 
weapon, in tho old inetriral roraanceB, Is ?iroio?i. As “ brow n 
brand,” or “ brown Bwovd, brown bill,” Ac. ; iind flninetimes 
oven “bright brown sword.” Chauoer applies tlio word 
Tustio in tho same boubo; thus ho deficrlbes tho rove:— 
“And by his Bide ho bare a rusty blndo.” 

Prol. ver. 620. 

And even thus tho god Mars 

“ And in hifl hand ho had a rouflty fiword.” 

Test of Ovessiil, 188. 

Spensor has somotlmeB nsed tho Fame epithet. Sea War- 
ton’s Obseiw. Tol. ii. p. 02. It should seem, fi’oin this par- 
tioularlly, that nur ancestors did not pique thomsolYoa upon 
keeping their weapons bright; porlmps they dcoraed it 
more honourable to carry them Btained with tho blood of 
thoir onemloB. 
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Iloblii thought on our ladyo deoi'o, 

And soono leapt up againe, 

And strait he caine with a ‘ backwai-d’ stroke, 
And ho Sir Guy hath slayue. 

He took Sir Guy’s head by the hayve, 165 
And sticked itt on his bowea end : 

Though hast hecno a traytor all thy liffe, 
AVhioh thing must have an cnde. 

Robin pulled forth an Irish kniffe, 

And nicked Sir Guy in the face, 170 

That ha was never on woman born, 

Cold toll whose head it was. 

Saies, Lye there, lye there, now Sir Guye, 
And with me be not wrothe ; 

If thou have had the worse strokes at my 
hand, 175 

Thou shalt have the bettor clothe. 

Robin did off his gowne of groene. 

And on Sir Guy did it throwo, 

And hoe put on that eapull hyde, 

That oladd him topp to too. 180 

The howo, the arrowos, and litlo homo, 

Now with me I will beare ; 

For I will away to Barnhadalo, 

To sea how my men doo fare. 

Robin Hood sett Guyes borne to his mouth. 
And a loud blast iii it did blow. 186 

That behoard the shcvilFe of Nottingham, 

As he leaned under a lowe. 

Hearken, hearken, sayd the shariffe, 

I heare nowe tydings good, 190 

For yonder I hoare Sir Guyo’s home hlowo. 
And he hath alaine Robin Hoode. 

Yonder I heare Sir Guye’s home blowe, 

Itt blowe.s soo well in tydc, 

And yonder comes that wightye yeoman, 195 
Cladd in his eapull hyda. 

Come hyther, come hytlier, thou good Sir 
Guy, 

Aske what thou wilt of mee. 

0, I w'lll none of thy gold, sayd Robin, 

Nor I will none of thy fee : 200 

But now I’ve sl.aine the master, he sayas. 

Lot me go strike the knave ; 


This is all the rowarde I asko ; 

Nor iioe other will I have. 

Thou art a madman, said the sheriffo, 205 
Thou sholdest have had a knight’s fee: 

But seoing thy asking hath boeno soe bad, 
Well granted it shale be. 

When Lille John heard his master spoako, 
Well knewo he it was his ateven ; 210 

Now shall I bo loosot, quoth Litle John, 

With Christ his might in heaven. 

Fast Robin hee hyod him to Little John, 

Ho thought to loose him beliva ; 

The sheriffo .and all his oompanye 215 

Fast after him did drive. 

Stand nbacko, stand abnoke, sayd Robin ; 

Why draw you moo soo neero? 

Itt was never the use in our oountvyh, 

One’s shrift another shold heoro. 220 

But Rubin pulled forth an Iry.sh kniffe, 

And loose:] John hand and fouto, 

And gave him Sir Guyes bow into his hand 
And had it bo his boo to. 

Then John he took Guye’s bow in bis hand, 
His boltos and arrowos echo one ; 226 

When the sheriffo saw Littlo John bend his 
bow, 

IIo fettled him to be gone. 

Towards his house in Nottingham towne 
He tied full fast away ; 230 

And soo did till his uorapanye ; 

Not one behind wold stay. 

But he cold neither runne soe fast, 

Nor away soe hist cold ryde, 

Bat Litlo John with an arrows so broad 235 
He shott him into the ‘ haoke’-syde. 

*.x.* The title of Sir was not formerly pe- 
culiar to Knights, it was given to Priests, 
and sometimes to very Inferior personages. 

Dr. Johnson thinks this title was applied 
to such as had taken the degree of A. B. in 
the universities, who are still styled Domini, 
“Sirs,” to distinguish them from Undergrad- 
uates, who have no prefix, and from Masters 
of Arts, who are styled Magisiri, “ Masters.” 


Ver, 163, awkwarile, MS. 
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IX. 

(jElctsu jffii: ‘§mi IouiUt ^lul flt |J,ortijuinljcrli\nb. 


I’liE subject of this puom, which was writ- 
ten by Skelton, is tlie death of Henry Percy, 
fourth Eari of Northumherlniui, who fell a 
victim to the avarice of Henry VII. In I-I89 
tlio parliament had granted tiio king a subsi- 
dy for carrying on the war in Bretagne. This 
ta.v was found so heavy in the North that the 
wiiuie country was in a flame. The E. of 
Northumberland, then lord lieutenant for 
Yorkaliire, wrote to in&riu the king of tlie 
di.scoutent, and praying an abatenient. But 
nothing is so unrelenting as avarioo: the king 
wrote baok that not a penny sliould bo abated. 
Tuis message being delivered by the earl 
with tuo little caution, tbc populace ruse, and, 
supposing him to be tlie proiuoler of tlieir 
calamity, broke into bis liouse, and murdered 
him, with several ef his atleudanta, win) yet 
are obarged by ykoltou with being baekward 
ill their duty on this ucoaaiou. This molau- 
oholy event happened at the earl's seat at 
Ooeklodgo, near Tliirske, in Yorkshire, April 
28, 1489. See Lord Bacon, &e. 

If tlie reader does nut liiid inueli poetical 
merit in this old poem (wliieli yet is one of 
Sitelton’s best), ho will see a striking picture 
of the state and maguilleoueo kept up by our 
ancient nuhility during the feudal limes. 
This great earl is described hero as having, 
among his ineiiial servants, knights, sepuires, 
and eien barons ; see ver. 32, 183, i&c., which, 
however dlticrent from modern manners, was 
formerly not unusual with our gre.itcr Barons, 
wliose castles had all the splendour and offices 
of a royal court, before the laws against re- 
tainers abridged and limited the number of 
their attendants. 

John Skelton, who commonly styled him- 
self Poet Laureat, died June 21, 1529. The 
following poem, \i hioh appears to have been 
written soon after the event, is printed from 
an aneieut MS. copy preserved in the British 
Museum, being much more corroot than that 
printed among Skelton’s Poems, in hi. let. 
12mo. 15G8. It is addressed to Henry Percy, 
flfth Earl of Northumberland, and is prefa- 
ced, &o., in the following manner: 


Pocta Skelton Eaurratna libcllum snnin 
inutrieo alloipiUnr. 

Ad domiimm propurato meum moa pagina 
Percy, 

Qui Northnmbrorum jura paterna gcrit. 
Ad imtum Celebris tu prona repono loonis, 
Qureqno suo patri tristia jiista eano. 

Ast ubi perlegit, dubiam sub mente volutet 
Fortunani, euneta qiue male lida rotat. 

Qul Ico sit fells, et Nestoris oecupet annos ; 
Ad libitum enjus ipso paratus ore. 

SicisiiToN Laureat uruN the iioi.ouuous detiie 

AND MUCH LAMENTAlll.E CUAUNCt', 01’ THE 
MOOST IIONOHAlll.E KlU.li 01’ NullTHUMlUSU- 
l.ANDE. 

1 wAvi.E, I wepo, I Hol)be, I sigh ful soro 
The dod<dy fate, the dolefulle dustenny 
Of him tliat is gone, alas ! wilhoutu rostoro, 

Of the liliide*' royal! doseondinge uohelly ; 
"Whos lordshepo doulillea was slnyne la- 
mentably f) 

Thorow tresun aguyn hym eompassyd and 
wrought ; 

Trew to his prince, in word, in dodo, and 
thouglit. 

Of lievenly poems, 0 Clyo oalde by name 
In the oollego of musis goddess hystoriall, 
Adres the to me, whiche am both halt and 
lame 10 

In elect uteraunoe to make memoryall : 

To the for soccour, to the for helpe I call 
Myne homely rudnes and drighnes to c.spolle 
With the freshe waters of Elyconys welle. 


■rihe mother of Ifonry, flmt Earl of N’orthuinborhinU, 
■wa’i Mary (lauglitor to Ilonry Earl of I/ancustwr, ■whoso 
father Edmond waa second son of King Ilonry Til. — Tho 
mother and -wire of tho eocond Earl of Northviinberlfliid 
wore both lineal dcsconclants of King Edivard ITX.— -The 
l*orpys also woro llnonlly desconded from tho Eniporor 
Charlomngno and tho anciont Kings of Ernneo, by bia 
ancastor Joacelino du Lovain (son of QodlVey Duke of 
Brabant), who took tho iiamo of Percy on marrying the 
heiro.'^ of that houso in tho roign of lien. II., Yld. Camdon 
Britan. Edmondson, &o. 



AN KLEGY ON HENRY POUR'l’II EARL OF NORTIIUMBERLANU. 


Of noble acles auncyently enrolde, 15 

Of famous pvinciB nnd lordca of astate, • 
By thy report ar wonte to extold, 

Regestringe trewly every formare date: 

Of thy bountie after the usuall rate, 

Kyndle in me suche plenty of thy noblhs, 
Thes sorrowfullc dities that I may shew ex- 
pres. . 20 

In seaons past who hathe hardo or sene 
Of former writinge by any presidonte 
That vilane hastarddla in ther furious tene, 
Fulfyld with malice of froward entente, 
Confeterdtogoder of oommoun eoncente, 25 
Falaly to alo ther moate singular goodelorde? 
It may be regiaterde of shamofull records. 

So noble a man, so valiaunt lorde and knight. 
Fulfilled with honor, as all the worldo dothe 
ken ; 30 

At hia commaundoment, whicho had both 
day and night 

Knyghtiaand squyors, at every season when 
Hooiilde upon them, as monyall houshold 
men 

Were no thes oomraonea uncurteis karlis of 
kynde 

To eh) their owne lorde? God was not in 
their miiide, 35 

And were not they to blame, I say also, 

That wore aboute hym, hia owne servants 
of trust, 

To suffre hym slayn of his mortall fo ? 

Fled away from hym, lot hym ly in the 
dust: 

They bode not till the rekoning were dis- 

■ oust. 40 

What ahuld I flatter? what slmlde I glose or 
paynt ? 

Fy, fy for shame, their harts wer to faint. 

In Englande and Fraunce, which gretly was 
redouted ; 

Of whom both Flaundera and Scotland 

stode in drede ; 44 

To whome grete astatoa obeyde and lowttede : 
A mayny of rude villayns made him for to 
blede : 

Unkindly they slew him, that help them 
oft at nede 

He was their bulwark, their paves, and their 
wall, 

Yet shamfully they slow hym; that shame 
mot them befal. 
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I say, ye commoners, why wer ye bo stark 
mad ? 50 

What frantyk frensy fyll in youre brayne ? 

Where was your wit and reson, ye shuld have 
had ? 

What vvillfull foly made yow to ryse agayno 
Your naturall lord ? alas 1 I can not luyne. 

Ye armed you with will, and left your wit 
bchynd ; 55 

Well may you he called comones most un- 
kynd. 

He was your ohyfteyne, your shelde, your 
chef defence, 

Redy to assyst you in every lyme of nede ; 

Your worship depended of hia excellence : 
Alas 1 ye mad men, to far ye did excede ; 60 
Your hap was unhappy, to ill was your 
spede : 

Wliatmovyd you agayn hym to war or tofight? 

What ayldo you to ale your lord agyn all right? 

Tho groundo of his quarel was for his sove- 
reyn lord, 01 

The wellc eoncornyng of all tho hole Inndo, 

Demuundy ng snehe dutyos? as ned is most a cord 
To the right of his prince which sholJ not 
bo witlrstand ; 

For wlios cause yo slow bym with yournwne 
hande : 

But had his nobill men done wel that day, 

Ye had not been liable to have saide him nay. 

But ther was fals paokingo, or els I am be- 
gylde; 71 

How-bo-it the matter was evident and 
playne. 

For yf they had occupied ther spere and ther 
shelde. 

This noble man doutles had not be slayne. 
Bot men say they wer lynked with a dou- 
ble chnyn, 75 

And held with the ooramouns under a cloke, 

Whiche kindeled the wyld fyre that made alt 
this smoke. 

The commouns renyed ther taxes to pay 
Of them demaundod and asked by the 
kinge ; 

With one voice importune, they phiynly said 
nay : 80 

They huskt them on a hushment themself 
in baile to bringe : 

Agayne the king's plesure to wrastle or to 
wringe, 
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AN KLKCY ON IIKNIIY FOUIlTll KAlih OF NOKrUlIJMliKULANl). 


Blunlly us bo.stifj \rUhc bostc ami with cry 
Tliey saido, thuy foraedo not, nor cai'odo not 
to dy. 

The noblencs of the northo thia valiant lordo 
and knyght, 85 

As man that was innocent of trcchery or 
trayne, 

Prosed fortho boldly to wilstancl themyght, 
And lyke nmrciall Hector, he fnuht them 
agayne, 

Vigoronsly upon them with niyght and with 
mayne, 

Trustinge in noble men that wer with hyin 
there ; 90 

Bot all they fled from hym for falshode or 
fere. 

Barons, knights, ac^uyers, one and nllc, 
Togoder with sovvaunts of his faniuly, 
Turnd their backla, and let iher master fall. 
Of whos [life] they counted not a flyo ; 95 
Take up wlios woldo for thorn, they let 
hym ly 

Alas 1 his golde, his foe, lua annuall rento 
Upon suohe a sort was illu bostowdo and spent. 

He was envyrondo ahoute on every sydo 
AVithe his onomys, that were stark mad 
and wodo ; 100 

Yet whils he stodo he gave woundos wyde 
Alas for routhe 1 what thouche his myndo 
were goode, 

Ilia corage manly, yet ther ho shed his 
bloodo ! 

All left alone, alas ! he fawte in vayne 1 
For cruelly amonge thorn thor he was slaync. 

Alas for pite ! that Percy thus was spylt, 106 
Tho famous erle of Northumberlande : 

Of knightly prowls tho sworde pomel and 
hylt, 

The mighty lyoun* doutted by se and lande I 
0 dolorous ohaunoe of fortuns fruward 
hande ! 110 

Whatman romem bring how shamfully he was 
slaync. 

From hitter weepings himself kan restrayne 1 

0 cm ell Mars, thou dedly god of war i 
0 dolorous Teusday, dedicate to thy name, 


AYhcn thou shoko lliy bwiirdo so noble a man 
lomarl 115 

0 gvoun<l«nngraeumB, uuluip]iy be Ihy favue, 
AVbiclio wert onilyed with rede blodo of tho 
same ! 

Mostc noble cvle ! 0 fowle mysuryd gvouiido 
AVheroon ho gat hi.s fynal dedely wonude I 

0 Atropos, of tho fntall systevs tbre, 120 
Goddes mooste ornoll unto the lyf of man, 
AU inerciles, in tho ys no pith ! 

0 homyclde, which o sleost all lliat thou 
kan. 

So forcibly upon this erle tbow ran. 

That with thy sworde enharpid of mortall 
drede, 125 

Thou kit asondcr his porfight vitall threde ! 

My wordis nnpnlly.sht be nalddo and playno. 
Of aureat poems they wiint ollumyuyngo ; 
Bot by thcu\ to kuuulugo yo may atUvyno 
Of thia lordis dotlic and of his numlryiigo. 
AYhich wliils he lyvyd liad fuysou of every 
thing, 181 

Of knights, of.Hqnyors, chef lord of touro 
and tonne, 

Tyl fykkill fortune began on hym to fvowno. 

Parcgall to tlukis, wilh Itings lie inyght com- 
pare, 

Surmountingo in honor all oris ho did ox- 
cedc, 185 

To all cuntreia abouto hym veporte mo I dare. 
Lyke to Eneas bonygno in worde and dede, 
Valiaunt as Hector in every marciall nede, 
Provydeut, discrete, circumspect, and wyse, 
Tyll tho chaunco ran agayne him of fortune's 
duble dyse. 140 

^ AYlmt nedethe me for to extoll his fame 
With my rude pen enkankerd all with rust ? 
"Whos noble aotis shew worsheply his name, 
Transceudyng far myne homely muse, that 
must 

Yet sumwhat wright supprisid withharlly 
lust, 145 

Tnily reportinge his right noble astate, 
Immortally whiohe is immaculate. 

Ilis noble blode never disteynyd was, 

Trew to his prince for to defende his right, 
Doiiblenes luitirige, fals maters to compos, 
Treytory and treson he banneaht out of 
sygbt, 151 

AYith trowth to medio was all his hole delyght, 


* AlluSinK to his crest and supporters. Douttod is con- 
trnctcij for redou'bted. 
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Ag all his kunlroy kan k'Slafy the same : 

To slo such a lord, alas, it was grclc shame. 

If the hole quoro of the musia nyno 155 
In me all oiiely wer sett and eomprisydo, 
Enbrethed with the blast of inlliionee dyvyne, 
As perfightly as could be thought or devy- 
syd; 

To me also allthouuhe it were promysyde 
Of laureat Phobua holy the eloquence, 160 
All wore too litill for his magnyficenoe. 

0 yonge lyon, hot tender yet of ago, 

Grow and encrese, rememhre thyu astate, 
God the assyst unto thyn herytage, 104 
And gcve the grace to bo more fortunate, 
Agayno robellyouns arma to make debate. 
And, as tile lyouno, whiche ia of beati.s kingo. 
Unto thy subjectia be kurteia and benyngne. 

1 pray God sende the prosperous lyf .and long, 

Stabille tliy mynde constant to bo and fast, 
Bight to raayntoiu, and to resist all wrongo: 
All flatlringe fay tors abhor and from the 
cast, 172 

Of foule detraction God kopo the from tho 
blast; 

Let double delingo in tho have no place, 

And he not light of oredeneo in no case. 175 

IVytho hovy ohoro, with dolorous hart and 1 
mynd, 

Eche man may sovow in his inward thought, 
Thys lords death, whose pere is hai-d to fynd 
Allgyf Euglond and Erannoe were thorow 
saught. 

A1 kings, all princes, all dukes, well they 
ought 180 

Bothe temporall and spirituall for to com- 
playne 

This noble man, that crewelly was slayne. 

More specially barons, and those knyghtes 
bold, 

And all other gentilmen with hym enter- 
toynd 

111 fee, ag menyall men of his housold, 185 
"Whom he as lord worsheply manteynd : 

To sorowfnll weping they ought to be con- 
Btrojnd, 


A.S oft as the! nail to thor romombrauuco. 

Of thcr good lord tho fate and dedely chaunoc. 

0 pcrloso prince of hovyn emporyalle, 190 
That with one wordo formed al thing of 
nouglite ; 

Ilevyn, hell, and erth obey unto thi k.all ; 
Wliieh to thy resemblance wondersly hast 
wrought 

All mankynd, whom thou full dere hast 
hoght. 

With thy hlodo precious our finaunce thou 
dyd pay, 195 

And us redemed, from tho fendys pray : 

To the pi'.ay we, as prince ineomperablo, 

As thou art of mercy and plte the well, 
Thou bringe unto thy joy etormynablo 
The sowlo of thi.s lovde from all daungor 
of holl, 200 

In cndlos blis with the to byde and dwell 
In thy p.alaco iibovo tho orient. 

Whore tliou art lorJo, and God omnipotent. 

0 (jun(!no of morey, 0 lady full of grace. 
Maiden mosto pure, and goddis moder doi'o, 
Tosorowfullharts chef comfort iind solace, 20G 
Of all wemon 0 lleiire ■w'ithouton pero, 
Pray to tliy son above the starris olero, 
lie to voiiehosaf by tliy modiatioun 
To pardon thy servant, and bringe to salva- 
oion. 210 

In joy tryumpliant the hovenly yernrohy. 
With all the hole sorts of that glorious 
place. 

Ills soule mot reoyvo into thor company 
Thorowe bounte of hym that formed all 
solace ; 

Well of plte, of mercy, and of grace, 215 
The father, the son, and the holy goste 
In Trinitato one God of myghts moste, 

tj-t I have placed the foregoing poem of 
Skelton’s before the following extract from 
Ilawcs, not only heoauso it was written first, 
but because I tlilnk Skelton is in geneival to 
be considered as the earlier poet ; many of 
his poems being written long before Hawes’E 
Gramide Amour. 
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X. 

fiOftoK flf g0ftv“iiu. 


The roadev has hero a apecimen of the do- j 
soriptivo powers of Stephen Hawes, a eele- 
bratod poet in the reign of Henry VII., 
though now little known. It is extracted 
from an allegorical pioem of his (written in 
1605), entitled, “The Hist, of GraniideAm- 
oura & La Belle Pucel, called the Palace of 
Pleasure, &o.” 4to, 1555. See more of Hawes 
in Ath. Ox. v. 1, p. fl, and Warton’s Observ. 
V. 2, p. 105. He was also author of a book, 
entitled, “The Temple of Grlass. Wrote by 
Stephen Hawes, gentleman of the bedchamber 
to 11. Henry VII, ” Pr. fijr Caxton, 4to., no 
date. 

The following Stan/.ns are taken from 
Chap. III. and IV. of tho Hist, ahovo inen- 
tionod. “ How fame departed from Graundo 
Amour and left him w'ith Govornauuco and 
Grace, and liowo he went to tho Tower of 
Duotrino, &o.” As wo are alilo to give no 
small lyrio piece of Ilawos’e, tho reader will 
e.xcuso the iusortioii of this extract. 

I liOKBD about and saw a craggy roohe, 

Earre in the west iieare to the olemont. 
And as I dyd then unto it approche. 

Upon the toppe I sawe refulgent 
The royal tower of Mdfall Document, 5 
Made of fine copper with turrottes fayre and 
hye, 

Which against Phebus shone soe marveyl- 
ously. 

That for the -very perfect bryghtnen 
What of the tower, and of the oleare snnnc 
I could nothyng behold the goodlines 10 
Of that palaice, whereas Doctrine did wonne: 
Tyll at the last, with mysty wyndcs donne. 
The radiant brightnes of golden Phebus 
Auster gan cover with clowde tenebrus. 

Then to the tower I drewe nere and nere, 15 
And often mused of the great liyghnes 
Of the craggy rocke which quadrant did np- 
poare : 

Hut the fayre tower, (so mucli of ryches 
Was all about,) sexangled doubtlos ; 


Gargcyld with grayhouiulos, and willi many 
lyoiis, 20 

Made of fyne goldc; with divers sundry dra- 
gons.* 

Tho little turrets with ymagos of goldo 
About was sot, whiche with tho wynd aye 
moved 

Witli propre vices, that I did well hoholde 
About the tower, in sundry wyse tliey 
hoved 25 

With goodly pypes, in their mouthos 
i tuned, 

That with the wynd tlioy piped a dauiioe 
Ldipped Anwar de la IiauU pkmimca. 

Tho touro was groat of marveylous wydne.s. 
To whyoho thor was no way to passo hut 
one, 30 

Into tho touro for to have an iutrc.s : 

A gi’coo there was yeho.syhl all of stone 
Out of the rooko, on whyehe mon dyd gone 
Dp to tho touve, imd in lykowysu dyd i 
With botiio tho Grayhonndes in my com- 
pany ;t 35 

Tyll that I came unto a ryall gate. 

Where I sawe slundyngo tho goodlyportres, 
Whyoho axed me, from whence I came a-late; 
To whome I gan In every thynge expresse 
All myne adventure, chaunoe, and husy- 
nosse, 40 

And eko my name ; I told lior every dell : 
Whan blie horde this slie lyked me right well. 

Hername, she sayd, was called Countonaunoe; 
Into the ‘base’ oourte she dyd me then 
lede, 41 

AVhere was a fountayne depured of ple.sance, 
A noble sprynge, a ryall conduyte-hode, 
Made of fyne golde enameled with reed ; 
And on the toppe four dragons blowe and 
stonto 

Thys dulcet water in four partes dyd apoute. 

V. 25, towora, P. C. y, 44, bcay courta, P. C. T. 40, par- 
tyea, P. 0. * 

^ Qroyhounda, Liona, Dragona, -wero at that time the 
royal aiipportora. 

t 'Phis ulludos to a former part of tho Poem. 
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Of 'wliyeliQ thei'Q flowed foui-e I'yvors ryght 
olere, 50 

Swotei- than Nylus*' or Ganges was ther 
odouve ; 

Tygrys or Eufratea unto tliem no pare; 

I dyd than tasto the arouiatyko Ivcoure, 
Erngraimt of fume, and aweto aa any flouro; 

And in my mouth it had a marveylona scout 

Of divera apycea, I Imewe not what it mont. 

And after thys further forth me brought 
Dame Countonaunco into a, goodly Hall, 

Of jasper stanaa it was wonderly wrought; 
Thy wyndowos oleare dapurod all of crys- 
tall, 00 

And in the roufa on hyo over all 


Of golde was made a vyglit crafty vyno ; 
Iiistodo of grapes the ruhica there did shyno. 

Tboflore was ptiroil -ffith berail clarified, 
"With pillors made of stonea precious, 65 
Like a place of pleasure so gayely glorified. 
It myght ho called a palaice glorious. 

So uiuche dolootable and solaeious ; 

The hall was hanged bye and circuler 
With cloth of arraa in the ryolicst manor, TO 

That treated well of a ful noble story. 

Of the douhty waye to the Tower Poril- 
lous ;* 

Howe a noble knyghl should wynne the vic- 
tory 

Of many a serpente foulo and odious. 

•» * * * ■» * 


XI. 

Chilli 0f €IU, 


■ is given from a fragment in the Edi- 

tor's foho MS. i which though o.^lromcly de- 
fective and ‘mutilated, appeared to have so 
much merit, that it osoitod a strong dcairo 
to attempt the completion of the story. The 
reader will easily discover the supplemental 
stanzas by their inferiority, aud at the same 
time ho inclined to pardon it, when ho eoii- 
sidsrs how difficult it must he to imitate the 
affecting simplicity and artless beauties of 
the original. 

Ch'ild was a title sometimes given to a 
knight. See Gloss. 

On yonder hill a castle standee 
With walles and towres bedight, 

And yonder lives the Child of Elle, 

A younge and comely knighto. 

The Child of Elle to his garden went, 5 
And stood at his garden pale. 

Whan, lo 1 he behold fair Emmelines page 
Come tripplnge downo the dale. 

The Child of Elle he hyed him thence, 

T-wis he stoode not stille, 10 


Aud soonc he motto fair Bmmolinos page 
Como climbing np the hillo. 

Nowo Christo thee save, thou little foot-page. 
Now Christo thee save and see 1 

Oh toll me how does thy Indyo gayo, 15 
And what may thy tydinges bee ? 

My lady she is all woe-hegona. 

And the teares they fnile from her oyne ; 

And aye she laments the deadlye fouda 
Eetweena her house and thine, 20 

And here shoe sands thee a silken soarfe 
Bodowdo with many a teare. 

And hiddes thee sometimes thinke on her. 
Who loved thee so deare. 

And here she sends thoe a ring of golde 25 
The last lioone thou mayst have. 

And hiddes thee weare it for her sake, 

When she is layde in grave. 

For, ah 1 her gentle he.art is broke. 

And in grave soone must shee bee, 30 

Sith her father hath chose her a new new love. 
And forbidde her to think of thee. 


12 


t Nysus, P. C. 


* Tho story of tUo poem. 
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IIoi- fatUei- hatli hoi" ii eurliah knight, 

Sii' John of tho north oountrkyo, 

Anil within three dayea aheo must him wcddo, 
Or he vowos ho will her slayo. 30 

Nowo hyo thee hacke, tliou littlo foot-pago, 
And greet thy ladye from moe. 

And toll her that I her owue true lovo 
Will dyo, or aetto her free. 40 

Nowo hyo thee baoke, thou little foot-pago, 
And let thy fair ladye know 
This knight will I bee at her bowre winddwe, 
Botido me wcale or woe. 

The boye be tripped, the boyo he ravme, 45 
lie neither stint ne stayd 
Untill he cama to fair Eininelinos bowre 
Whan kneeling downo he aayd, 

0 ladye, I’ve been with thy own true love, 
And ha greets thee well by inoe; 50 
This night will ho ho at thy bowre-winddwo. 
And dye or sotto thee free. 

Nowo daye was gone and night was come, 
And all wore fast asloopo, 

All save the ladye Emmolme, 55 

Who sate in her bowre to weopo : 

And Boono she hoard her true loves voice 
Lowe wliiaporing at the wallo. 

Awake, awake, my doare ladyb, 

Tis I thy true love call. GO 

Awake, awake, my ladye dearo. 

Come, mount this falre palfvilye; 

This ladder of ropes will lette thee downe, 
lie onrrya thee hence awaye. 

Nowe nay, nowo nay, thou gentle knight, 65 
Nowe nay, this may not bee; 

For aye shold I tint my maiden fame. 

If alone I should wend with thee. 

0 ladye, then with n knighte so true 
Mayst safely wend alone, 70 

To my ladye mother I will thee bringo, . 
Where marriage shall make us one. 

“ My father he is a baron bolde, 

Of lynage proude end hye ; 

And what would ho saye if his daugbtbr 75 
Awaye with a knight should fly* 


Ah t Avcll 1 w<d, ho inner winild rest. 

Nor Ills ineiite should <loe liiin no goiulo, 
Unlil lie Inid sdayuo (Inio, (lliild of Kile, 

And Huoiui thy dearo lumrt.s bloodo.” 80 

0 hidyo wort tlimi in thy .siuldlo sette, 

And a little apiicn him fro, 

1 would not earn for thy enu'l fathbr. 

Nor the rvorsl tliat he could doe. 

0 l.adyo, wort thou in thy saddle sette, 85 
And once without this walle, 

1 would not care for thy cruel fathfer. 

Nor the worst that might befalle. 

Fairc EmmclinD sighed, fair Emmeline wept, 
And nyo her heart was woe : 90 

At length ho seized her lilly-whito hand. 

And downe the ladder ho clrowo : 

And thrice ho clasped her to his bresto. 

And kist her tendcrllo : 

The toaros tiuil lull from hor fair eyes 05 
Iltinno like the fouutaync free. 

IIoo mounted liiinsolfo on his .steodo so tallo, 
And hor on a fair palfrilye, 

And slung his hnglo about his ncoko. 

And roundlyo they rode awaye, 100 

I All this bolioard hor owne damsbllo. 

In her hod whereas shoo ley, 

Quoth shoo, My lord shall knowe of this, 

Soe I shall have goldo and foe. 

Awake, awake, thou baron holde ! 105 

Awake, my noble dame 1 
Your daughter is fledde with the Child of Elle 
To doe the deede of shame. 

The baron he woke, the baron he rose. 

And called his morrye men all : 110 

“ And come thou forth. Sir John the knighte, 
Tliy ladye is carried to thrall." 

Eaire Emmeline scant had ridden a mile, 

A mile forth of the towne, 

When she was aware of her fathers men 115 
Come galloping over the downe : 

And formost came the carlish knight, 

Sir John of the north couutrdye ; 

“ Nowo stop, nowe stop, thou false traitbure. 
Nor carry that ladye awaye. 120 
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For she is come of liya linkage, 

And was of a ladya borno, 

And ill it bosoems thee a false cluirl’s sonne 
To carrye her hence to soorne.” 

Nowo loud thou lyeat, Sir John the knight, 
Nowe thou doest lye of inee ; 12C 

A knight lueo gott, and a ladye mo boi-o, 

Soe never did none by thee. 

But light nowo downe, my ladye faire, 

Light downe, and hold my steed, 130 
While I and this discourteous kuighte 
Doe trye this arduous deede. 

But light nowe downe, my deare ladyb, 

Light downe, and hold my horse ; 

Willie I and this disoourtooua knight 135 
Doe trye our valour’s force. 

Fair Emmeline sighed, fair Emmeliao wept. 
And aye her heart was woo, 

Wliile twi.’ct her love and the carlish knight 
Past many a baleful blowo. 140 

The Child of Elle hoe fought sou well. 

As his weapon ho waved amaine. 

That soone he had slaino the carlish knight. 
And layd him upon the plaino. 

And nowe the baron and all bis men 145 
Full fast approached nye ; 

Ah I what may ladye Emmeline doe 
Twero nowe no boote to flye. 

Her lover he put his home to his mouth, 

And blew both loud and shrill, 150 

And soone he saw his owne merry men 
Come ryding over the hill. 

“ Nowe hold thy hand, thou bold barOn, 

I pray thee hold thy hand, 

Nor ruthless rend two gentle hearts 155 
Fast knit in true love’s hand. 

Thy daughter I have dearly loved 
Full long and many a day ; 

But with such love as holy kirke 
Hath freelye said wee may. 160 

0 give consent, shee may be mine. 

And bless a faitbfull paire : 

My lands and livings are not small, 

My house and lineage faire : 


My mother she was an carl’s daughter, 165 

And a noblo knyght my sire 

'I’ho baron bo frowned and turn’d away 
With mickle dole and ire. 

Fair Enimoline sighed, faire Emmeline wept, 
And did all tremblinge stand ; 17 0 

At lengtbe she sprang upon her knee. 

And held his lifted hand. 

Pardon, my lorde and father deare. 

This hiire yong knyght and race : 

Trust me, but for the carlish knyght, 175 
I never had fled from thee. 

Oft have you called your Emmeline 
Your darling and your joye ; 

0 let not then your harsh resolves 
Your Emmeline destroye. 180 

Tho baron ho stroakt his dark-brown ohoeke. 
And turned his hoailo asyde 
To whipo awayo the starting toaro 
lie proudly stravo to liyde. 

In deepo revolving tliouglib he stooJe, 185 

And mused a little space: 

Then raised faire Emmeline from thegrounde, 
With many a fond embrace. 

Here take her. Child of Elle, he sayd. 

And gave her lillye white hand ; 190 

Here take my deare and only child. 

And with her half ray land; 

Thy father once mine honour wrongde 
In dayes of youthful pride ; 

Do thou the injuryo repayre 195 

In fondnesse for thy bride. 

And as thou love her, and hold her deare, 
Heaven prosper thee and thine : 

And nowe my ble.ssing wend wi’ thee, 

My lovolyo Emmeline. 200 

■fit From the word Idrlcc in ver. 129, this 
hath been thought to he a Scottish Ballad, but 
it must be acknowledged that the line referred 
to is among the additions supplied by tho 
Editor: besides, in tho Northern counties of 
England, kirh is used in the common dialect 
for eJiurcTi, as well as beyond the Tweed. 
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dirflm (!D' (!i?Mb0n, 

A SCOri'lSU BALLAll, 


WHS printed at Glasgow, "by RoDort 

and Andrew Fuulis, mdeolv. 8vo., 12 pages, 
— We are indebted fur its publication (with 
many other v.iUniblo things in these volumes) 
to Sir David Dalrymplo, Bart., who gave it as 
it was preserved in the memory of a lady, 
that is now dead. 

The reader will here find it improved, and 
enlarged with several lino stanzas, recovered 
from a fragment of ttio aaiue ballad, iii the 
Editor’s folio MS, It is rouiavhnblo that the 
latter is entitled Captain Adam Garre, and ia 
in the English idiom. But whether tho au- 
thor was English or Scotch, tho diirorenco 
originally was not groat. Tho English Bal- 
lads are generally of the North of England, 
tho Scottish are of tho South of Scotland, 
and of oonao((unnoe the oouidi'y of Ballad- 
aingora was sometimes suhjoct to one crown, 
ami aomotimes to tho other, and moat fre- 
quently to neither. Most of tho finest old 
Scotch songs have tho soctio laid within 
twenty miles of England, which is indeed all 
pootie ground, green hills, remains of woods, | 
clear brooks. The pastoral aoenas remain : 
of tho rude chivalry of fornier ages hap- 
pily nothing remains but tho ruins of tliacas- 
tlos, where the more daring and successful 
robbers resided. The House or Oastlo of the 
Bodes stood about a inoasuvod mile south 
from Dana, in Berwickshire; some of the 
ruins of it may bo seen to this day. The 
Gordons were anciently seated in the same 
county ; the two villages of East and West 
Gordon lie about ten miles from tho castle of 
the Rodo.s.* T'lie fact, however, on which 
the ballad is founded, happened in tho North 
of Scotland, (see below), yet it is but too 
faithful a specimen of the violences practised 
in tho feudal times in every partof this Island, 
and indeed all over Europe. 


* Thi^ Ballad is well liiiown iu that neighbovirhood, 
where It is entitled, Adam o'Gordon. It may he observed, 
that the ftmous freebooter, whom Edward I. fought with 
hand, to baud, near Farnham, was named Adam Gordon. 


Erom the different titles of this BaBiid, it 
should seem that tho old strolling bards or 
Minstrels (who gained a livelihood by reciting 
these poems) made no scruple of changing 
the names of the personages tiiey introduced, 
to humour their hearers. For instance, if a 
Gordon’s conduct was blame-worthy in the 
opinion of tiiat age, tho obsequious minstrel 
would, when among Gordons, change tho 
name to Car, wiioso ohm or sopt lay further 
AVeat, and vice vcrHsl.— Tiio foregoing observa- 
tion, wliioh I owed to Hir David Dairyniple, 
will appear tlu; move peiTcotly wall foumlod, 
if, a.s I have since boon iiiformod (from Craw- 
ford’s Memoirs), the ))riin'ipal Commander 
of llio n.vpcdilion was a (iordon, and llie 
imimHlhito Agent a Car, or Ker ; for then tiie 
recilor miglit, upon good ground, s, impute the 
liai'bavity iiore deplored, eitiier to a Gordon 
or a Car, as bo.st suited hi.s purpose. In tho 
third volume the reader will find a similar 
instance. See tiio song of Gil Morris, whovoln 
the principal character introduced had dilfu- 
ront names given him, perhaps Irom the same 
cause. 

It may bo proper to mention, that in the 
folio MS. instead of the “ Castle of the Rodes,” 
it is tho “ Castlo of Britton’s-borrow," and 
also “ Diaotors" or “Draitours-borrow,” (for 
it is very obscurely written,) and “ Capt. 
Adam Carre” is called the ‘‘Lord of AVester- 
ton-tawn.” Uniformity required that the 
Additional stanzas supplied from that copy 
should bo clothed in the Scottish orthography 
and idiom : this has therefore been attempted, 
though perhaps imperfectly. 

It fell about the M.artinmas, 

Quhan the wind blew shril and canid, 

Said Edom o’ Gordon to his men, 

AVe maun draw till a hauld. 

An quhat a hauld sail wa draw till, S 
My miri-y men and me ? 

AVe wul gae to the house o’ the Rodes, 

To see that fair ladle. 
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Tho lady atiidc on liir uastlo W 
Behold (jiiitli dale itnd down : 10 

There she was ware ol' a host of won 
Cum rydiug towards the touu. 

0 sea ze nut, my mlrry men a’ 1 

0 see ze nat quhat I see ? 

Methinks I see a host of men ; 15 

1 inarveil quha they be. 

She weend it bad been hir luvoly lord, 

As he cam ryding hamo ; 

It was the traitor Edom o’ Gordon, 

Quha reokf nae sin nor sliaiiie. 20 

She had nae sooner buskit hirsel, 

And putton on hir goun, 

But Edom o’ Gordon and hia men 
Wore round about the toun. 

They had nac sooner supper sett, 25 
Nae sooner said the grace, 

But Edom o’ Oordeti and his men 
Were light about the place. 

The Indy ran up to hir towir head, 

Sa fast as alio could hie, 30 

To see if by hir fairo apeouhbs 
She could wi' him agree. 

Butquhau he see this lady anif. 

And hir yates all locked fast, 

He fell into a rage of wrath, 35 

And hia look was all aghast. 

Cum doun to me, ze lady gay, 

Cum doun, cum doun to me ; 

This night sail ye lig within mine armea, 
'To-morrovv my bride sail be. 40 

I winnae cum doun, ze fals Gordon, 

I winnae cum doun to thee ; 

I winnae forsake niy ain dear lord, 

That is sao far frae me. 

Give owre zour house, ze lady fair, 45 
Give cure zour house to me, 

Or I sail brenn yoursel therein. 

Bet and zour babies three. 

I winnae give owre, ze false Gordhn, 

To nae sik traitor as zee : 50 

And if ze brenn my ain dear babes, 

My lord shall make ze dria. 


But reach my pistoll. Gland, my man,*' 

And charge xo iveil niy gnu ;* 

Eor, but an I pierce that bluidy butcher, 55 
My babes we been undone. 

She stude upon hir castle wa’, 

And let twa bullets floe :* 

She mist that bluidy butchers hart. 

And only raz'd his knee. CO 

Set fire to the house, quo’ fals Gordhn, 

All ■wood wi' dale and ire : 

Fals lady, zo sail rue this deid, 

As ze bven in the fire. 

Wae worth, wae worth zo, Jock my man, 65 
I paid ze well zour foe ; 

Quhy pu’ zo out the ground-wa’ stano. 

Lets in the reek to me ? 

And cin wae wortli zo, Jock iny man, 

I paid zo well zmir hire ; 70 

Quhy pu’ zo out the ground-wa’ stano. 

To me lets in the lire? 

Ze paid mo weiJ iny hire, lady ; 

Zo paid me vveil my fee : 

But now I’m Edom o’Oordons man, 75 
Maun either due or die. 

0 then be.spaik hir little son. 

Sate on the nurses knee ; 

Sayes, Mithor deare, gi’ owre this lionse, 

For the reek it smithers mo. 80 

1 wad gio a’ my gowd, my childe, 

Sae wald I a’ ray fee. 

For ane blast o’ the wostern wind, 

To blaw the reek frae thee. 

0 then bespaik hir doohter dear, 85 

She was bath jimp and sma: 

0 row me in ir pair of sheits, 

And tow me owre the wa. 

They rowd hir in a pair o’ sheits. 

And to wd hir owre the -wa; 90 

But on the point of Gordon’s spear 
She gat a deadly fa. 

0 bonnie bonnie was hir mouth. 

And cherry were hir oheiks, 


^ These throe lines are restored from rouHs's edition, 
and the ftl. MS., which last roads “ the bullets,” in y. 68. 
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And clnar cloai- wan liir zcllovv hair, 

WhcrnoH the raid bluid droips. Od 

I'lion wi’ luB spear ho tunul liir owro, 

0 gin liir i'auo was wan 1 

Hr 3iiyd, Zo avo tlie first tliat cir 

1 nisht alh'O again. 100 

lie turnd lilv owre and owrc againc, 

0 gin liLv skin was wliyto ! 

I might ha spared tliat bonnio face, 

To has been sum mans dcljte. 

Busk and boun, riiy merry men a’, 105 

For ill dooms I doo guess : 

I oannae lulk in that bonnie face. 

As it lyoa on the grass. 

Thame, luiks to freita, my m.aster doii-. 

Then fruits wil follow thatno : 

Lot it neir be said brave Edom o’ Gordon 
Was damitod by a dame. 

But qnhen the lady soo the fire 
Cum Ihiming owre liir linid. 

She wept and kist her ohUdrcui twain, 115 
Siiyd, Bairns, wo boon but dead. 

The Gordon then his bougill blow. 

And said, ‘ Awa’, ‘ awa’ ; 

This 1)00.36 o’ tbo llbodos is a’ in flame, 

I haiild it time to ga’. 120 

0 then beapyed hir ain dear lord. 

As liee cam owr the lee ; 

He aied his castle all in blaze 
So far as ha could see. 

Then sail-, 0 sair, his mind misgave, 125 
And all his hart w.as wae ; 

Put, on, put on, my wigiityinen, 

So fast as ze can gae. 

Put on, put on, my wighty man, 

So fast .as ze can drie ; 130 


V. 98, IQ’i, 0 Girl, a Scottish, idiom to express, great 
admiration. Y. 109; 110, Tliamo, &p., i, d. Thom that look 
after omens of ill luck, ill luck will follow. 
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For 111) that ks liiiidmusl, of ilio tlirang 
Ball noil- grt gnid o' rnr. 

Than huid tlii-y rude, and Nome they rin, 

Foil fu.st oul-nwr llio hc'iit ; 

But oil- tho fovonnist, i-iuilil get nj), 135 

Baith lady and balie,s wore brent. 

Ho wrang bi.s hands, ho rent his hair, 

And wept in toenefn’ nnrid : 

0 traitors, for this cruel deid 

Ze sail weep teirs o’ bhiid. 14() 

And after the Gordon ho is gano, 

Sa fast as ho might dvio ; 

And soon i’ the Gordon’, s foul linrtis bluid 
He’s wroken his dear ladle. 

, i 

t.|.t Sincp llin foregoing halliul w-as first 
priulod, llio sulijcel- of it has heon foimd re- 
corded in Abp. Bpolswoodhs History of Iho 
('hureli orBi'otland, )), 25',) ; who infornis us, 
that 

“ Anno 1571. In lliii nortii parts of Soot- 
land, Adam Gordon (who was depnty lor his 
hrothcr (ho Bar) iil' Jlinitlcy) did keep a 
groat stir; anil, nmlor rolinir of llio queen’s 
authority, committed divnvH opiiressiona, es- 
pecially upon Llio Fuvho.s Having 

killed Arthur Furh<'.s, brother to the Lord 
Forbes. . . . Nut lung afler ho soul to sum- 
mon tlio hou.se of 'L'avoy, puvlaiuing to Ale-c- 
andor Forbes. 'J’ho lady i-elhsing to yield 
without direction frutn lior husband, ho put 
B.ro unto it, and burnt her therein, with 
children and servants, being twenty-seven 
persons in all. 

“ This inhuman and barbaroua cruelty 
m.ade his name odious, and stained all his 
former doings ; otherwise ho was held very 
active and fortunate in his onterprizos." 

This fact, which lind escaped the Editov’a 
notice, was in the most obliging manner 
pointed out to him by .an ingenious writer 
who signs his name II. 11. (Newcastle, May 
9,) in the Gentleman’s Magazine for Mny, 
1775, p. 219. 
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SERIES THE FIRST. 
BOOK II. 


I. 

llpt UlttstiTitt 


OuK great dvamatio poet having occasion- 
ally quoted many ancient b.allads, and oven 
taken the plot of one, if not more, of his 
plays from among them, it was judged pro- 
per to preserve as many of the.se as could be 
recovered, and, that they might bo the more 
e.asily found, to cjihibit them in one collect- 
ive view. This second hook is therefore set 
apart for the reception of suoli hallad.s ns are 
quoted by Skakspoare, or oontribulo in any 
degree to illu.strato his writing.s : this being 
thoprineipal point in view, tho candid reader 
will pardon tho adraUsion of some pieces that 
have no other kind of merit. 

The dasign of this hook being of a dramatic 
tendency, it may not bo improperly intro- 
duced with a few observations on tho origin 
of the English Stage, and on tha conduct of 
our first Dramatic Poets ; a sulyect whioh, 
though not unsuccessfully handled by several 
good writers already, ' will yet perhaps admit 
of some further illustration. 

Olr THE ORIGIN OR THE ENCWSH STAGE, ETC. 

It is well known that dramatic poetry in 
this and most other nations of Europe owes 
its origin, or at least its revival, to those re- 
ligious shows, which in tho dark ages were 
usually oxhlhitad on the more solemn festi- 
vals. At those times they were wont to re- 
present in the ohurches the lives and miracle.a 
of the saints, or some of tho more important 
stories of Scripture. And as tho most myste- 
rinus subjects were frequently chosen, such ns 
the Incarnation, Passion, and llesurreotion of 
Christ, &o., the.se exhibitions acquired the ge- 
neral name of Mysteries. At first they were 

* 11[). Wiirliurton’fl Shalce'spon.ro, vol. v. p. 338. — Pref. to 
Dodsley’rt OKI iMays.— lUccuKonra Acet. of Thoatof EuropO) 
&<’. itc. Those wero all tho author had aceu whoa he first 
tIro'F up this Essay. 


probably a kind of dumb shows, intermingled, 
it may he, with a few short speeches ; at length 
they grew into a regular series of oonneoted 
dialogues, formally divided into acts and 
scones. Specimens of these in their most 
improved state (being at host but poor artless 
compositions) miiy ho seen among Dodsloy’s 
Old Plays and in Oshorno’s Ilarleyan Misoel. 
IIow they woi’o o.vliihitod in their most sim- 
ple form, we mny learn from an ancient 
novel, often ipioteil liy oui' old dramatic 
Poets,' entitled “ a Moryo Jest of a man that 
was called Ilowlnglas,”! &15., hoing a trans- 
lation from tho Dutch hingnage, in whitdi ho 
ie named Ulcnspiei/le. Ilowloglaas, who, so 
waggish triok.s are tho subject of this hook, 
after many adventures comes to live with a 
priest, who makes him his pnriah-clerk. This 
priest is doserihed as keeping a Leman or 
concnhinc, who had hut one eye, to whom 
Ilovvleglass owed a grudge for revealing his 
rogueries to his master. Tho story thus pro- 
ceeds; “And than in the meane season, while 
Ilowleglas. was parysh clarke, at Easter they 
should play the Ressurrection of our Lorde : 
and for because than the men wer not learned, 
nor could not read, the priest toke his leman, 
and put her in the grave for an Aungcll ; and 
this Being Ilowleglas, toke to him iij of tho 
symplost persons that were in the towne, 
that played tho iij Maries; and the Person 
[i, e. Parson or Rector] played Christo, with 
a hanor in his hand. Than snide Ilowleglas 
to the syinple persons, When the Aungell 
asketh you, whome you soke, you may saye. 
The par.sons leman with one lye. Than it 
fortuned that the tyme was come that they 

* Sec Ben Johnsoii’R Poutastcr, act iil. pcc. 4, aiul hi? 
Masque of Tho Tortunatc Isles. WJialley’s edit. vol. ii. p. 
49, vol. Ti. p. 100. 

f Hnwlo^la.'JS i.s saiil in tho prufaco to have died in mccCPL. 
At tho end of the hook, iu Mccci. 
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must playe, iind the Auiigel asked them 
whom, they sought, and than 8 ii 3 'fl they, as 
Ilowloglas hiul sliovvod and lenied them afore, 
and than answered they, Wc aoke tlie priests 
leiTiftn with one iyo. And tlian the prieate 
might heave that he was mucked. And wlian 
the priestes leman herd that, she arose out 
of the grave, and would liave sinyten witli 
her fi.st Ilowleglas upon the ehekc, but she 
missed him and smote one of the simple 
persons that played one of the thre Marios ; 
and he gave her another ; and than toko she 
him hy the hcarc [hair] ; and that seing his 
wyfe, came running hastely to smite the 
priestes laraan ; and than the priest seeing 
this, caste down hys baiier and went to helpc 
his woman, so th.it the one gave the other 
aura Btrukea, and made great nojso in the 
elmvohe. And than Ilowleglas soyng them 
lyiiige together hy tlio oaros in the hodi of 
the ohnroho, went his way out of the village, 
and came no more there.”'* ** 

As the old Mysteries froqiiotitly required 
the representation of some allegorical pov- 
eontige, such as Death, Sin, Charity, Faith, 
and the like, by degrees the rude poets of 
those unlettered ages began to form complete 
dramatic pieces consisting entirely of such 
personifleationa. Those tliey entitled Moral 
Plays or Moralities. Tho Mysteries were 
very inartificial, representing the Scripture 
stories sinrply according to the letter. But 
the Moralities are not devoid of invention; 
they exhibit outlines of the dramatic art: 
they contain something of a fable or plot, 
and oven attempt to delineate ohavacters and 
manners. I have now before me two that 
were printed early hi the reign of Henry VIII.; 
in which I think one may plainly discover the 
seeds of Tragedy and Comedy: for which rea- 
son I shall give a short analysis of them both. 

One of them is entitled “Every Man.”t 
The subject of this piece is the summoning 
of Alan out of the world by Death ; and its 
moral that nothing will then avail him but a 
well-spent Ufa and the comforts of religion. 
This subject and moral are opened in a mo- 
nologue spoken by the Messenger (for that 
was the name generally given by onr ances- 


* y. iJiMraiEB . . IT WriLTMi CornsB: rrilhont date, 
bl. lot. among Mr. Garrick's Old Plays, K. yoI. X. 
•j-This play has beon reprinted by Mr. HawWns in his 
3 vole, of Old Plays, ontltlcil, “Tho Oriniu of the Dnglisli 
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tors to tho Proln^Lio on ilioir I'lido 
then Ood" i.s re|)reaeiUud ; wlui, after .'jumc 
general complaints on the degeneracy of man- 
kind, calls for Death, anil orders him to hvinn' 
before lii.s tribiiiiiil Evory'-nian, for so i.sealloi 
tho personage who ro)U'eseutB the Unman 
Race. Bvery-man appears, and receives the 
summons with all the marks of eoijfuaion and 
terror. When Deatli is withdrawn, Kvery- 
Man applies fur relief in this distress to Fel- 
lowship, Kindred, Good.?, or Biches, hut they 
successively renounce and forsake him. In 
this disconsolate .state he betakes himself to 
Good Dedes, who after upbraiding him with 
his long neglect of her,t introdnocs him 
to her sister Knowlodgo, and she le.ads him 
to the “holy niiin Oonfosnion/’ who iippnints 
him penance: tliis he Inflicts upoti himself on 
tho stage, and then withdraws to rooeivo tho 
sacraments of tho prlo.st. Oti la.s return ho 
begins to wax faint, and, after Strength, 
Beanty, Discretion, and Five Wits(//) hiivo 
taken their final leave of him, gradually ex- 
pires on tho stage, ; Geod Dedes still accom- 
panying hitn to flio last. Tlinn an Amigell 
do.secnd« to .sing lii.s llcquiein ; and tho Kpi- 
logno is spokon by a person, called Doctour, 
•adio roeapUulatos tho whole, and dolivors tho 
moral : 

“ f . This mcmoviall men may havo in mynde, 
Yo borers, take it of worth old and yongo. 
And for-sako Pryde, for ho doooyvetli you in 
thendo, 

And remerabre Boauti), Five Witts, Sfa'cngth 
and Discrotion, 

They all at last do Every Man forsake ; 

Save his Good Dedes there dothe bo take; 
But beware, for and they ho small. 

Before God he hath no helpe at all,” &c. 

From this short analysis it may be observed, 
that “Every Man” is a grave solemn piece, 
not without some rude attempts to excite ter- 
ror ond pity, and therefore may not impro- 
perly be referred to the class of Tragedy. It 
is remarkable that in this old simple drama 
the fable is conducted upon the strictest model 
of the Greek tragedy. The action is simply 


* The flecond person of the Trinity seems to be meant, 
f The boforo-mentloned nvo male oharauters. 

e. Tlio Pivo Sonsos. Thoso aro freriuontly exhibited 
as flvo distinct porflona;?es npon tho Spanish fitiigo (floe 
Biccobonl, p. 98) ; but our moralist has ropresontefl thorn 

nil W or»n f‘'hnrartor. 
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ono, tho time of action is that of the pevfonn- 
auco, the scene is never clianged, nor the 
stage ever empty. Every-Man, tlio hereof 
the piece, after hla first appearanea never 
■svlthdrawa, except when he goes out to re- 
ceive the sacrameuta, which ooultl not well be 
exhibited in public ; and during his absence 
Knowledge duaeanta on the excellence and 
power of the priesthood, somewhat after the 
manner of tho Greek chorus. And indeed, 
except in the eircumatauoe of Every-Man’s 
expiring on the stage, the Sampson Ago- 
nistes of Milton is hardly formed on a severer 
plan.'* 

The other play is entitled “ Iliek-Seorn- 
er,”'i' and boars no distant resemblance to 
Comedy ; its chief aim seems to be to exhibit 
cliaractors and maunora, its plot being much 
loss regular than tliu foregoing. Tlie Pro- 
logue is .spoken by Pity, roproaentocl under 
the oliaraotor of an ugod pilgrim ; lie is joined 
by Contouiplacyon and Pevaovoranco, two 
holy men, who, after lamenting tlio degene- 
racy of the ago. declare their resolution of 
stemming tho torrent. Pity llion is loft upon 
tho stage, and presently found liy Prowjll, 
representing a lewd doljanoliee, wlio, witli his 
dissolute companion Imaginacion, relate their 
manner of life, and not without humour de- 
aeribe the stows and other places of base re- 
sort, They are prosoutly joined by Ilick- 
Scorner, wlio la drawn as a libertine returned 
from travel, and iigreoalily to his name, scoffs 
at religion. These three are described as ex- 
tremely visoious, who glory in every act of 
\yiokednes3 : at length two of them quarrel, 
and Pity endeavours to part tho fray ; on this 
they fall upon him, put him in tho stocks and 
there leave him. Pity, thus imprisoned, des- 
cants, in a kind of lyric measure, on the pro- 
fligacy of the age, and in this sitnation is 
found by Perseverance and Contemplaeion, 
■who sot him at liberty and advise him to go 
in search of the delinquents. As soon as he 
ia gone, Erewill appears again ; and, after re- 
lating in a very comio manner some of his 
rogueries and escapes from justice, is rebuked 
by the t-wo holy men, -ndio, after a long alter- 
cation, 'at length convert him and his libertine 


* Sco more of every man, in Series tho Secona, I'ref. to 
n. li., note. 

t “ Imprynted hy mo Wynkyn do Wovdo,” no date; in 
tlo. hi. let. This play has also iioon repriuted hy Mr. Haw- 
kins in his '■ Origin of the English Drama," vol. i. p. 69. 


conipanloii Iinaginacioun from their vieieus 
course of life ; and tlien tlio play ends willi a 
few veixips from Poraevoraiicc by way of epi- 
logue. This and every morality I have seen 
conclude with a solemn prayer. They are 
all of them in rhyme; in a kind of loose stanaa, 
intermixed with distichs. 

It would ho needless to point out the ab- 
surdities in the plan and conduct of tlio fore- 
going play : they are evidently great. It ia 
snffieient to observe, tliat, bating the moral 
and religious reflection of Pity, &o., the piece 
ia of a comie oast, and contains a humorous 
display of some of the vices pf the ago. In- 
deed the author has gener.ally been so little 
attentive to the allegory, that we need only 
substitute other names to his personage.s, anil 
wo have real characters and living inannora. 

Wo see then tliat tho writers of tlioso mo- 
ralities were upon the very tiircshold of real 
tragedy and comedy ; and therefore wo are 
not to wonder that tragedies and como- 
dioa in form soon after took place, ospooially 
as tho revival of learning about this time 
brought them acquainted with tlie Homan 
and Grecian models, 

II. At what period of time tho innralitie,s 
had their rise here, It is difficult to discover. 
But plays of miracles appear to have been 
exhibited in England soon after the Conquest. 
Matthew Paris tells ns tliat Geoffrey, after- 
wards Abbot of St, Albans, a Norman, who 
had been sent for over by Abbot Richard to 
take upon him the direction of the School of 
that monastery, coming too late, went to Dnn- 
staple and taught in the abbey there ; where 
he caused to be noted (probably by his scho- 
lars) a miracle play of St. Catherine, composed 
by himself.'** This wa.s long before the 
year 111!), and probably within the 11th cen- 
tury. The above play of St. Catherine was, 
for aught that appears, the first spectacle of 
this sort that wa.s exhibited in these king- 
doms : and an eminent Eronoh writer thinks 
it was even the first attempt towards the re- 


* Apxtd DanfslaplUim .... gumdunt liuluvi d& sancta 
Kolevina {gutm wiVac-zt^a tiulgariler appdlaxmis) fecit. Ad 
qu€B dfcorandu, petiii a snmUi Alhanif ui sibi Qipai 

Chorales acconmodarenliir, etobtinuU, Etfuxt ludm ilU de 
saricta Katerina. Tibio Ablmt. ad fin. DiBt.aiftt, Paris, fol, 
1639, p. 66 .--Wd scQ here that Plays of Miracles wore licconie 
couiniou enough in the timo of Mat. Paris, who flourished 
abouli 1240. But that iuileod appears from the more early, 
'writiogB of ritz-StepUenfl : Quoted below. 
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vival of DiMWatifl EiitoiIa'inmaiiU iu all 
Eiii' 0 j) 0 ; buiiig long hcfoi-u Hit) ilopi'oscutii- 
tiuus uf Myslcii’ica in Franca; fur thoso did 
nul begin till Uib year 1398.“ 

Butwliothor they derived thoiv origin from 
the above exhibition or not, it is certain that 
Holy Plays, roprosou ling tho miracles and 
Bufferings of tho Saints, wore become common 
in the roign of Henry II. ; and a lighter sort 
of Interludes appear not to have been then 
unknown.-]- In tlie snbaorjnent age of 
Chaucer, “ Plays of Miracles” in Lent -were 
the oomuion resort of idle gossips.]; 

They do not appear to have been so pre- 
valent on the ooutlnont, for the learned his- 
torian of the council of Constance? ascriitos 
to tho English tho intruduotiou of plays into 
Germany. He tolls us that the Emperor, 
having been absent from tho council for some 
time, was at his return ruooivod -(vitli great 
rojoicingR, and thattlio .English fathor.s in par- 
ticular did, upon that occasion; oausoasaeved 
comedy to bo aoLod before liim on Sunday, 
Jan. 31, 1417; the subjects of which wore;— 
The Nativity of our Saviour; tho arrival of 
tho Eastern Magi ; and the Massacre by 
Herod. TUeueo it appoiira, .says this writer, 
that the Germans are obliged to the English 
for tho invention of this sort of spectacles, un- 
kiio-vvti to them before that period. 

Tho fondness of our ancestors for dramatic 
exhibitions of this -kind, and some curious 
particulars relatittg to this subject, -will ap- 
pear from the Iloushold Book of tho fifth 
Earl of Northumberland, A. D. 1512 :|| — 


VJ(1, Atrego Cliron. do I’llist. do Prauce, par JL 
Honault, i I’ann. 1179. 

■}■ Sco ritz-Stopheas's Description of London, preserved 
ty Stuvr (and icprlntad with ■sioUs-, &r.,by tho IVov. Mt. 
PeggOjin IT?*!, 4tQ.), Landonia jn'o spec£ac«I{« t/imCmlilms, 
pro sceniciSf ludos /labet sancii^res, rfpi'eseniudoni’S 
vu’nzcidorum, &c. IIo la thought to have written iu the 
roigii of Iten, II., ftud to have died hi tiiat of lUcliard I. 
It is true, at tho end of this book we find mentioued 
liennuim yegem icrtiim; but this is doubtless llonry tho 
Second's son, who was crowned during tho life of hia father, 
Iu 1170, and is geuorally distiugniahed as JiexjuvmiSj Rex 
fiUm, and someUiucs they were Jointly mimed Regcd 
Anf/h’fR. I’rom. a passage in hia Chap. Be lidigionej it 
phoiild socm thattlio body of St. Tbomaa Becket was Just 
thou a new acquisition to the Church of Canterbury. 

See Prologue to ‘Wife of Bath’s Tale, y, 0137. Tyr- 
whitt’s Ed. 

g SI. L’Eufaut. "VM. Hist, du Cone, do Constance, vol. 
ii. p, 440. 

1) The regulations and establishmeuls of the hotishold 
of Hen. Alg. Percy, fifth Earl of North \uab. Lon. 1770,” 
8vo. SVheceof a email Impression was printed by order of 
the latuoDukc and Duchuss of Northumberland to bestow 


wheneo 1 shall solocl, a few cxtract.s, which 
show tliiil Iho c.vhiliiling .scripture drama, s on 
the groat festivals ciiLored into the rogulav 
cstabli.slunouL, and formed part of llio doiues' 
tic regulatlena of onr ancient nobility ; and, 
what is more remarkable, that it was as 
much tlic bnsiues.s of tbo chaplain in those 
days to compo.se Plays for Uio lirmily, ,aa it is 
now for liim to make sermons. 

‘‘ My Lovdes Clmpleyns in Household vj. 
vi'/.. Tho Almonar, and if he be a maker of 
Interludy's, than ho to have a sorvaunt to tho 
intent for writynge of tho Parts ; and ells to 
h.avo non. The maister of granior, .kc.” 
Sect. V. p. 44. 

“Item, my lordo usith and aocustomyth to 
gyf yeroly if is lovdslilp kepo a chapell and 
ho at homo, tliem of lil.s lordsohipes oli.apcll, 
if they doo ])iay tho play of the Nativilo uppon 
cristymncM day in the morunyngo in my lords 
chapcll befur his lordship — xxs.” Seot.XLIV, 
p. 343. 

“Item, ... to Ihem of Ida lordship chap- 
pell and other lii.s lord.shijiiH Korvanuts that 
cJoitli play tho play Ijofor lii.s lordship uppon 
Shrof-Towsday ii.t night yorely in reward 
-xa," Ibid, p. 345, 

“ Item, .... to them .... that playtlr the 
play of ilesiu'rnclion upon estur doy in tiio 
mornnyugo in my lordis ‘ chapell’ befor his 
lordshipo — xxs.” Ibid. 

“Item, My lordo usoth and accustoniyth 
yevly to gyf hyvn which is ordynede to bo the 
Master of tho Rovells yorly in my lordis 
hoiis in criatinaa for tlia over.seyingo and or- 
cloringo of hia lovdsohips playes, interludes 
and drcaingo that is plaid bofor hia lordship 
iu his hous in the xijth dayca of Oriatenmas 
and they to have iu rewarde for that cans 
ycrly — xxs.” Ibid. p. 346. 

“Item, My lordo mseth and aocustomyth 
to gyf every of the iiij. Parsones that his lord- 
Bohip admyted as his Players to com to hi.s 
lordship yerly at Oristynmes ando at all other 
such tymes as his lordship shall comande 
them for playing of playe and interludes 
affor his lordship in his lordshipia hous for 
every of their fees for an hole yore” . . . Ibid, 
p. 351. 

■ “ Item, to be payd . . . for rewards to Play- 
era for playes playd at Griatynsnas by atvene- 


ia praeeuts to tbelv fi'icmls. — Although begun in 1612, aouie 
of tho IteguIatiooH were composed so late as 1625. 
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geres in my liouRO x.'cd.-'' every play, 
IjV eatimaeion aorame— vxxlijs, Sent. 

1. p. 22. 

“ Item, My Loi’de uaitli, and aceuatometh 
to gif yei'oly vtIioii liis lordahipp is at home, 
to every crlis Players that uomes to his lord- 
ahipe betwi-xt Oriatynmaa ande Canclelmas, 
if ho be his special lorde & frendo & Kyua- 
nian — xxa.” Sect. XLIIII. p. 340. 

“ Item, My lorde usith and aecustoniyth to 
gyf yerely, when his lordship is at homo to 
every lordis Players, that comyth to his lord- 
shipo betwixt Orystynmas and Candilmas — 
xa.” Ibid. 

The reader will observe the great differenee 
in the rewards hero given to such Players as 
were retainers of noble personages, and such 
as are styled Strangers, or, as wo may sup- 
pose, only strollovs. 

The profession of a common player was 
about tills lime held by somo in low estima- 
tion. In an old satire, enlitlod “ Cock l^or- 
roles Boto,”l tlio author eumncriiliug tho 
most common trades or callings, as “ earpoii- 
toi's, coopers, joyuors,” ito., mentions 

“ Players, purse-euttors, money batterers, 
Goldo-washors, tomblers, jogelors. 
Pardoners, &o.” B. vj. 

III. It hath been observed already, that 
plays of Miracles, or Mysteries, as they were 
called, led to the introduetion of Moral Plays 
or Moralities, which prevailed so early, and 
liooame so onimnon, that towards the latter 
end of King Henry Vllth’s reign, John llas- 
tel, brother-in-law to Sir Thomas More, con- 
eoh’ed a design of making them the vehicle 
of soienco and natural philosophy. AVith 
this view ho published “ A new Intorludc 
and a Mery of the Nature of tho Four Ele- 
ments declaryngo many proper points of 
Philosophy Naturall, and of Dyvers Stramigc 
Lancly.s,^ &c. It is observable that the 

This Avas not so small a sura then as it may now 
appear •, for in another part of this MS. the ptU’6 orderert to 
be given for a fat ox is but 1.1s. 4fi., and for a lean one 8s. 

t At this rate tho nunibov of plays acted must have 
been twenty. 

t Pr. at tho Sim in Jleet St. by W. de Worde, no dato, 
b. 1. 4to. 


poot spoak.s of the discovery of America as 
then recent; 

“ AA’'ithin this xx ycro 

AA''e3twarde be fonnde now landes 

That we never hardc tell of before this,” &o. 

TheAA’'e8t Indies were discovered l.iy Colum- 
bus in 1402, wliich llxcs the writing of this 
play to about 1510 (two years before the date 
of tho above Ilou.shold Book.) Tho play 
of “ Hick Seorner” was probably somewhat 
more ancient, as he still more imperfectly al- 
ludes to the American discoveries, under the 
name of “ the Newofounde Hondo.” (Sign. 
A. vij.) 

It is observable that in the olden moralities, 
as in that last mentioned. Evory-man, &e., is 
printed no kind of stitgo direolion for the 
exits and ontriniccs of tlio personages, no di- 
vision of act.M and scenes. But in the moral 
interlude of ” Lo.sty Juventus,”'*’ written 
under Edward A^l., Ilio o.xil.s and entrances 
began to ho noted in the margin :t at 
length in Queen Eli/.ahotb’s roign moralities 
appeared formally divided into acts and 
sennos, with a regular prologue, &), One of 
those is repriiiLcd by Dodsloy. 

Before wo quit tliis subject of the very 
caidy printed plays, it may just bo observed, 
that, altliougli so few are now extant, it 
should seem many wore printed before the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, as at the begin- 
ning of her reign, her Injunctions in 1559 
are particularly directed to the suppressing 
of “ many pamphlets, playes, and ballads ; 
that no manner of person shall enterprizo to 
print any such, &e.'' but under certain re- 
strictions. Vid. Soot. V. 

In the time of Hen, VIII., one or two dra- 
matic pieces had been published under the 

Arterwiirda folloiv.s a tatlo of tho matters handled in tliQ 
intorludo; amoup; Avliich aro, Of cortcyn conclusions 
prouvyngo the yorthe must neclei ho rounile, and Ibai yt 
is in circumferunce abovo xxi M. myle.”— “ Of ccrteyiic 
points of cosmograpbye— and of dyvors stranngo regyona 
— and of tbe niiw foundu landys, and tho mancr of thu 
people.” This part is extremely curious, na it ahowa what 
notions were ontertalned of tlie new American discoveries 
by our oAvn countrymen. 

* Described, in Series tho Second, preface to book ii. 
Tho Drnmfitia Persona* of this piece are “f. Messenger, 
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claRsioal names of ooinerly and tragedy,’'' 
but they appear not to liavo boon intended 
for popular use ; it was not till the religions 
formenls bad subsided ttiat tlio piddie bad 
leisure to attend to dramatic poetry. In 
the reign of Eli/.abolb, tragedies and comedies 
began to appear in form, and, conUl tlic poets 
bare porsovored, the first models rrere good. 

“ Onrbiidno,” a regular tragedy, rvas acted in 
Mfil ;f and Gascoigne, in 1566, exhibited 
“■Tncasta,”a translation from Euripides, ns 
id so “ The Supposes,” a regular comedy, from 
Ariosto ; near thirty years before any of 
Slnkspcare's Tvero printed. 

The people hoTvever still retained a relish 
for tlioir old mysteries and moralities, J and 
the popular dramatic poets seem to have 
made them their models. From Iho graver 
sort of !noralitio.s our modern Tragedy iip- 
poava to have dcn.'lvftcl Its origin ; as our Oomo- 
dy evidently took its rise from the lighter in- 
Uii'lndes of that kind. And as most of lhe.se 
piacoa contain an absurd mixture of religion 
and hiiffoonory, an cininont critic J has well 
dorlucod from thence tlie origin of our unna- 
tural Tragl-comndlo,s. Even after the people 
luul boon acenstomod to tragedies and come- 
dies, moralitie.s still kept tlioir ground: one 
of thorn entitled “ The Now Cu,stom”[| was 
printed so late as fflS; at length they as- 
smnecl the name of masques,^ and, with some 
classical iinprovomcnts, hocaino in the two 
following reigns the favourite outortaimnents 
of the court. 


* Bishop Balo hml ftpplieil tho nfvmo of Tragedy to his 
-Mystoiy of “ God’s Promist's,” in 163S. In lfi40 John Pnls- 
Kvavc, li. D., iuvd vopuhli-jinMl a hatin comedy, caliod “ Aco- 
lastua,” with un Jinglisli vorsion. JIoHngshed tells xia 
iii, p. 8&h), that m early as 1&'20 tho hing Imd “ a good 
conieUlf! of L‘liiutus plrtlftl” bi'fori* him at Qrocnwifb; but | 
tlilsi wa^ In fjfttin, as JIv. I'annor infoms us In hia ounoxis ' 
“ TCasny on the Learning of Shakuspenro,” 8vo. p. 31. 

t Se<j Auii's, p. 3lG,— — ^Thia play appears to have boon 
first printed under the name of “Oorbciclue;” thou under 
that of “ Ft'rrer and I’orvcr," In 1500; and again under 

“ Oorboduc,” 1C90. Amea calls the first oditiou quarto, 

Latiglmiae, octavo, aud Tanner I'imo. 

I Tlio general reception the old Moralities had upon 
tho stage, will account for the fondness of all onx* Bi'st poets 
for allegory. Subjects of this kind were familiar xvith 
every one. 

g Dp. IVarburt. Rhakc‘?p. vol. y. 

(( Uepi’inted among Dodsley’a Old Playa, voh i. 

In some of th<><?o appeared characters full ns extra- 
ordinary as in any of the old 3Ioralltica. In Ben Jonson's 
Masque of Christniasj 1016, one of tho personages la Minced 
Pyo. 


IV. The old inycli'ric.M, which cciisod to ho 
acted lifter tlio rclbnmiHon, appear to have 
given liiiTli tn a third .RjK'cic.s of singe c.vhiln- 
tion, whicli, Ihmigli new confciuidod with 
tragedy and enmedy, were by our first dra- 
imitio wrilei-H eoii.siilcred ns quite distinct 
IVcni them both ; tlic.so were histni'ical plays, 
or hlhtovica, ii apccios of drmnntie writing 
Avliichrcscinhlcd tlicidd iny.storics in represen- 
ting a scvie.s of historical events simply in the 
order of time in which they happened, without 
any regard to the three great unities. 'I'hesa 
pieces seem to differ from tragedies, just as 
much as historical poems do from epic; as 
tlie Pharsalia decs from the jEneid. 

IVliat might contribute to make dramatic 
poetry take this form was, that soon after the 
myatorios ceased to lio exhibited, was pub- 
lished a largo eolleelion of jiootical narratives, 
called “Tho Mirrmir for Jlagistratos,”* 
wheroin a great ntinihor of tho most eminent 
cliaracter.s in English history ai'c drawn re- 
lating tlioir own ini.sforlmioH. This hook was 
popular, and of a dramatic east ; and ilioro- 
fnro, as an elognnt writiu"!' has well observed, 
might have it.s inlhionoe in producing histori- 
cal (days. The, so narralivoa iirobalily fur- 
nished the subjects, and the anoiout mystorios 
aiiggo.stod the plan. 

There appears indeed to have boon one in- 
stance of an attempt iit an historical play 
itself, which was perhaps as early as any 
mystery on a religious Biihjoct; for such, I 
think, wo may pronounce the representation 
of a memorablo event in English history, that 
was oxpreased in actions and rhymes. This 
was the old Coventry play of “Hock Tues- 
day, founded on tlio story of the massacre 
of the Panes, as it happened on St. Brice's 
night, November 13, 1002.? The play in 
question was performed by certain men of 
Coventry, among the other slio-ws and enter- 
tainments at Kenilworth Castle, in July, 
1575, prepared fur Queen Elizabeth, and this 
the rather “because the matter mentioneth 


* Tho first part of whli'h was pnu'ted in 1559. 
f Catal. of Royal and Nobla Autbnrs, rol. p. 1G67. 

^ This must not be Roufoundad with tho mysteries acted 
on Corpus Cbrlstlo day by the Franciscans at Coventry, 
which wore also civllod Coventry Vlays, and of which an 
Recount ia glvcin fi'om T. Warton’s Hist, of Kng. Poetry, 
Ac., in Malouc’a Shaka. "vol. il. part ii. png. 13, 14. 

gNot 1012, as printed In Laneham’s Letter, mentioned 
holow. 
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how viiliantly our English womou. for the 
love of their country, hehavctl themselves.” 

The writer, whose words are here quoted,* 
hath given a short dosoriptioii of the per- 
formance; which seems on that occasion to 
have been without recitation or rhymes, and 
reduced to more dumb show; consisting of 
violent skirmishes and onoountors. first be- 
tween Danish and English “ lance-knights on 
horsobaek,” armed with spear and shield ; 
and afterwards between “ hosts” of footmen ; 
which at length ended in the Danes being 
“ beaten down, overcome, and marry led cap- 
tive by our English wQuion.”t 

This play, it seems, which was wont to he 
exhibited in their city yearly, and which had 
been of great antiquity and long oontinnance 
there,'!: had of late boon siip|n'ossed, at the in- 
stance of soiao well moaning hut precise 
preachers, of whose ” souniosa” herein the 
townsmen oomplaiu ; urging that their play 
was “without example of ill manners, papis- 
try, or any siiperslitinn which bliow.s it to 
have been entirely disthiet from a religious 
mystery. But luvvhig been discontinued, 
and, as appears from the narrative, taken up 
of a sudden after the sports were begun, the 
players apparently had not been able to re- 
oovor the old rhymes, or to proouro new ones, 
to acoorapany the action ; which if it origi- 
nally represented “ the outrage and importa- 
ble insolency of the Danes, the grievous 
oOmplaint of Iluna, king Ethelred’s chieftain 
in wars ;”1| his eouuselling aud contriving Iho 
plot to despateli them ; coneluding with the 
conflicts above mentioned, and their final 
suppression — “ expressed in aotious and 


* Ho. Laneham, vhosG Letter, containing a full (Irbcrip- 
tion of the Shows, &c., is reprinted at large in Nleholl&’a 
Progresses of Q. Eliz.aljeth, &c., vol. 1. 4to., 1788. — That 
writer’s orthography, being peculiar and anecteU, is not 
here followed. 

Laneham describes this play of IlocK Tdesday, which 
was “ pre.sentetl in an historical cue by certain good-hearted 
men of Coventry" (p, 32), and which was “wont to bo 
play'd iu their citio yearly” (p. 33), as if it wero pecull-ar 
to them, terming it “ their old storial show”'(p. 32).— And 
so it might he as repreaeuLed and e.’cprossed by them “ after 
their manner” (p. 33) ; although we are also told by llevil 
Iligguns, that St. Brice’s Evo was still eclebrnted by the 
Nortiiorn ICnglish in commemoration of tills massacro of 
the Danes, tho women beating brass iustrumouts, and 
singing old rhymes, in praiso of tlioir cruel ancostors. See 
ilia Short View of Eng, History, 8yo., p. 17. (The I’refaeo 
la dated 1734 .) 

t Laneham, p. 87. | Ibid. p. 33. 

JIMU- 1 Ibid. p. 32. 
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rhyuie.M after Iheir manner,” ' one can hardly 
conceive a more regular modtd of a emnploie 
drama ; and, if taken np soon after tho event, 
it must have heou the earliest of the kind in 
Europe.-)- 

Whatever this old play, or “ storial show,”,!: 
was at the time it was exhiliited to Queen 
Elizabeth, it had proliatily our young .Shak- 
spearc for a speolator, who wa.s then in his 
twelfth year, and doubtless attended with all 
the inhabitants of the sun-ouiicling oountry, 
at these “ princely pleasures of Kenilworth, ”§ 
whence Stratford is only a few miles distant. 
And as tho Queen was much diverted with 
the Coventry play, “whereat her majesty 
laught well,” and rowai-fled the jicrformors 
with two bucks and live marks in money-, 
who, “what rejoicing upon their nmplo re- 
ward, and whnt trinmphing upon the good 
neecplance, vaunted their play was never so 
dignified, nor over any players hefuro so lioa- 
lilied;” but especially if our young bard 
afterwni-d.s gained admittance into the ensile 
to Kcn a play, wbioli tho same evening, after 
supper, was ibero “)n-esenti)d of a very gnuil 
theme, but to set fm-tli by tho nidnra’ wi-ll 
handling, that plonsuro ami rnlvlh made it 
seem very short, though it lasted two good 
lioui-B and moi-e,’'|| wo may imagine whnt an 
impression was made on hia infant mind. In- 
deed tho dramatic onst of many parts of that 
superb ontcrtaimneul, which continued nine- 
teen days, and wa.s the moat splendid of the 
kind ever attempted in this kingdom ; the 
addresses to the Queen in the personated cha- 
racters of Syhille, a savage man, and Sylva- 
nus, as slie appruaolied oi- departed from the 
castle; and, on tho water, by Ai-ion, a Triton, 
or the Lady of the Lake, must have had a 
very great oiToct on a young imagination, 
whoso dramatic powers were hereafter to as- 
tonish the world. 

But that the historical play -was considered 
by our old writers, and by Shakspeare him- 
self, ns distinct from tragedy and comedy, 
will sufficiently appear from various passages 


TAtiehara, p. S3. 

f Tho ilUymeb, &c., prove this play to have lioetL in Eng- 
lish, whereas BIr. Thoa, Warton thinks tho Mysteriea com- 
posed before 1328 were in Latin. Malone’s Shaksp. vol. 
ii. pt. U. p. d. 
t Laneham, p. 32, 

§ See Nichols’s Progresses, toI. i. p. 67. 

II Laneham, p. 38, 39. This was on Sunday evening 

JulyO. 
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classioftl names of comedy and ti-agcdy,* 
hut they appear not to have boon intended 
for popular use; it was not till the rclif;ioiia 
ferinentH had subsided that tho public hiid 
leisure to altoiid tn drainatlo poetry. In 
the reign of Elizabeth, tragedies ami coiiiodios 
began to appear in form, and, could the poets 
barn persevered, tbo ilrat models avere good. 

“ Oorboduo,” a regular tragedy, avas acted in 
1501 ;i- and Gascoigne, in Ifififi, exhibited 
“ .Tocasta,” a translation from Euripides, as 
also “ Tho Supposes,” a regular comedy, from 
Ariosto: near thirty years before any of 
Shakspearots were printed. 

Tbo people Imwcvor still retained a relish 
for their old mysteries and moralities,! and 
tbn popular dramatic poets scorn to have 
made them their inodela. From tho graver 
sort of moralities our modern Tragedy ap- 1 
pears tn have derived it.s origin ; as onr Come- 
dy evidently took its rise from tho ligliterin- 
levludos of that kind. And ns mo.st of these 
pioee.s ooiUain an absurd mi.'Lturo of religion 
niid bulFounory, an eminent critic § has well 
doduoocl from thence tho origin of our unna- 
tural Tvagi-oomedina. Even after tho poepln 
had boon accustomod to tragedies and come- 
dies, inovalltios still kept their ground: one 
of them entitled “The Now Custom'’|| was 
pritUod so late as L'73: at length they as- 
sumed the namoof masquos,^’ and, with some 
classical hnproveincnts, bocamo in the two 
following reigns the favourite outortainments 
of the court. 


* Ri.'sliop Bnle linil uppHccl tho name of Tragedy to liia 
MysLory of “Ooil’s Promises,” in 153S. Inl510 John Piilg- 
grave, B. D., liiul Yopublii*ia5il a Latin comedy, called “ Aco- 
lasUis," ivlLli im Eugllsli version. Uolingshed tolls us 
(vol, iii, p. S50), that so early as 1520 tho king hnd “a gowl 
comodlu of Hautus plalvd” hofore him at Greenwich ; but 
this was in Latin, ns Mr. Farmer informs us iu his curious 
“Es.'tay on tho Learning of Shakespeare,” S?o. p. 31. 

t Sue Amrs, p. lUO, -This play appears to have 1)0011 

first printotl uutler the name of “Oorhoduc;” then undor 
that of “ Forror and Porror,” In 1509; and again undor 

“Oorbodne,” 1590. Amoa mils tho first edition quarto, 

Langbftinc, octavo, and Taunur 12mo. 

J:Tho gonora.1 reception tho old Moralities had upon 
the stage, wlU account for tho fondness of all our first j»oets 
for allegory. Subjects of this kind were familiar with 
every one. 

g Bp. Wurburt. Shakeap- toL v. 

1) Ueprlnted among Dodeluy's Old Plays, vol. i. 

^ In some of tht^so appeared characters full fig extror 
ordinary as in any nf tho old Moralities. In Ben Jongon’s 
Masque oi Christmas, 1616, ono of tho personages is Minced 
Pye. 


IV. The old iiiyHti'vieH, whi(di ceaKod to bo 
noted after the rol'unimiioii, niipeai- to have 
given birth to n third specie.': of singe exhibi- 
tion, which, tbongb now eoiifminilod with 
tragedy and eiu\indy, were by nnr first dva- 
matio writers cmisiilored as quite dislinct 
from them both : those wore historical play,s, 
or histories, a species nf dramatio wr-lting 
wduchvcsciuhled thoedd mysteries iu represen- 
ting a aci'ics of hi.stnrieal ovento simply in the 
order of time iu which they bappenod, without 
any regard to tho llireo great unities. These 
pieces seem to differ from tragedies, just aa 
much aa historical poems do from epic: as 
the Pharaalia does from tho iEneicl. 

What might contribute to nmke dramatio 
poetry taka this form was, that .soon after the 
myatorios oea.sod to bo exhibited, was pub- 
lished a largo collection of poetical narratives, 
called “The Mirrour for Magistrate.s,”* 
wlioroin a great number of tho most eminent 
chai'iictcra in English history are drawn re- 
lating their own niislbrtnnos. Thi,s book was 
))opulav, and nf a dramatio cast ; and tlioro- 
foro, as an elegant writovt luis well observed, 
might have its inllnoneo in prodnoing bi.stori- 
oal plays. These narratives probaldy fur- 
nished tho subjects, and tbo ancient niystorioa 
suggested tho plan. 

There appears indeed to Imvo been one in- 
stance of an attempt at an historical play 
itself, which was perhaps as early as any 
mystery on a religious subject; for such, I 
think, we may pronounce tho repi'escntatiou 
of a memorable event in English history, th.at 
was expressed in actions and rhymes. This 
was the old Coventry play of “ Ilock Tues- 
day,”! founded on the .story of the massacre 
of the Danes, ns it happened on St. Brice’s 
night, November 13, 1002. J The play in 
question was performed by certain men of 
Coventry, among the other shows and enter- 
tainments at Kenilworth Castle, in July, 
1575, prepared for Queen Elizabeth, and this 
the rather “because the matter montioneth 


Tho first part of which was printed in 1559. 
j- CntnL of Royal and Nohlo Author?, vol. p. 1G67. 
f This must not bo confounded with tho mystorlc.'i acted 
on Corpus Clirlatie day by the Franciscans at Coventry, 
which wero also called Coventry I’lnyR, and of which an 
account Is glvou from T. IViirton’s Hist. of,!I3ng. Poetry, 
&c., in Mnloue’s Shaks. vol. 11. part ii. png. 18, 1-i. 

§Not 1012, as printed In Liineliam’a Letter, mentioned 
below. 
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how valianUy ouv MhkUsU \v(unc‘\i, for the 
love of tlioii- ctnmU'y, hohavnd tlu-iuKelvco.” 

Tlio writer, wluwo wenln live here iiuetiHl,''' 
hath given n short desoriptiou of the por- 
formiinoe; wliieli soeina on that oceasien to 
have been without voeitation or rlijimos, anil 
reduced to more (Uunb hliow; consisting of 
violent skirniishes and oncoiintors, first he- 
twoen Danish and Dngiiali " lance-knights on 
horaohaok,” armed with apoar and shield ; 
and aftarwarda hotween “ hosts” of footmen ; 
which at length ended in the Danes being 
“ beaten down, overcame, and many led cap- 
tive by our English women. "f 

This play, it seems, which was wont to he 
exhibited in their city yearly, and wliicl) had 
been of great antiquity and long continuance 
there, t liad of late been auppreased, at the in- 
stance ef some well meaning but precise 
preachers, of whoso ” souruoas” hovoin the 
townsmen complain ; urging that tlioir play 
was “without example of ill maimers, papi.s- 
try, or any suporslitiim whioli shows it to 
have boon entirely dialiuet from a religious 
myatory. But having been discoutimiod, 
and, as appears from tlio mirrative, taken uj) 
of a sudden after tbo sports were hogiiii, llie 
players apparently had not boon able to re- 
covor the old rliyino.s, or to procure now mu's, 
to accompany tlie action; wliich if it origi- 
nally roprosontod “the imtrago and imperla- 
ble insolency of the Danes, tbo grievous 
complaint of Iluna, king Etholrod’s chieftain 
in wars ;”11 his counselling and contriving tho 
plot to despatch them ; coneludlng with the 
conflicts above mentioned, and their final 
suppression — “ expressed in actions and 


Ho. Laaobam, ivlioso Lettov, cimtaiaing ft full lU'hcrip- 
tiou of tho Shows, &c., is ropi-intoU at large in Nleholis’s 
Progresfass of Q. Elizahilth, Ac., vol. 1. tto., 1788. — That 
Writer’s orthography, hoing peculiar and ftffocted, Is not 
here followed. 

Laneham describes this play of IIocK Tdpsday, which 
was “presell tod In an historical cue by certain good-hearted 
nioil of Coventry” (p. 32), and which was “wont to bo 
play'd In their citie yearly” (p. 33), as if it were peculiar 
to them, terming it “ their old storial &how”*(p. 02). — And 
so it might hea.s represented aod expressed hy them “after 
their manner” (p. 33); ulthoiigli wo are also told hy llovil 
iliggoos, that St. Ilrico's Eve was still coiehrated by tho 
Tiortlierii English in commemoration of tliis masaaero of 
the Panes, tho women beating brass instruraoiits, and 
singing old rhymes, in praise of their eruel ancestors. See 
his Short View of Eng. History, 8 to., p. 17. (Tho Preface 
is dated 1784.) 

t Laneham, p. 37. J. Ibid. p. 33, 

? ™d. II lEla, p, 32, 




vhymea after tlinlr mannov,”® im« can hardly 
eimeoivo ainoro regular model of a eiinipleie 
drama ; and, if taken up hium after tlio event, 
it must have heou tho earliest of the kind in 
Euroiic.f 

Whatever this old play, or “ storial sliinv,"^ 
was at the time it wa.s oxhiltited to Queen 
Ellitiihcth, it had probably our young Sbak- 
apeare for a spectator, wlio was tlien in his 
twelfth year, aitd doubtle.ss attended willi all 
the inbabitants of tho surrounding country, 
at these “ princely pleasures of Kenilworth, 
whence Stratford is oidy a few mites distant. 
And as the Queen was much diverted with 
the Coventry play, “whereat her majesty 
laiight well,” and rewarded tlie ijerformers 
with two bucks iuid five marks in money ; 
who, “what rejoicing upon their ample re- 
ward, and what triumphing upon tho good 
acooptaiice, viumtoil llioir play was novel' so 
dignified, nor over any players lioforo so boa- 
tified:” but espeeiiilly if our young liard 
afterwards gainoil admlllanee into the caslh’ 
to see a play, wbicb tbo same evening, iiftor 
supper, was llu're “ pri'.sented uf a vei'y gooil 
theme, hut to si'l foi'th l>y the aelors' well 
handling, that ploivain'o and mirth made it 
seem very short, tbougli it lasted two good 
hours ami mor(',”H wo may iiuagine what an 
impression was maile on his infant mind. In- 
deed the ilriunaLio east of many parts of that 
supci'b ontertaiiuneiit, which continued nine- 
teen days, and wa.« the most splendid of the 
kind ever attempted in this kingdom; the 
addrossca to the. Queen in the. personated oha- 
rnoters of Sybille, a savage man, and Sylva- 
nus, as she approaohed or departed from the 
castle; and, on the water, by Arien, a Triton, 
or the Lady of tho Lake, must have had a 
very great effect on a young imagination, 
whose drninntlc powers were hereafter to as- 
tonish the world. 

But that the historical play was considered 
by our old writers, and by Shakspaare him- 
self, as distinct from tragedy and comedy, 
will sufficiently appear from various passages 


* Laneham, p. 33. 

f Tho Khyinas, &c., pvoTo this pliiy to havo heen in Eng- 
lleb, whoreaa Mr. Thoa. Wai'ton thinks the Mysteries com- 
poacd bofoi'o 1328 were in Latin. Malone’s Shalcsp. toI, 
ii. pt. U. p. 9. 

% T<anoham, p. 32. 

i Seo Nichols's Progresses, vol. i. p. 67 , 

P Laneham, p. 38, 39. This was on Sunday evening, 
July 9. 
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in thoir worths. “ Of liitn diiyH,” Hiiy.s Stow, 

“ in plai !0 of those stii<ro plays luitli boon 
\isod eomodios, tvagodios, enlorluiles nnil his- 
tories hotii true and fayiuMl.”j' — ]lo.auinoiit 
and Fletohor, in the prologue to “ IPho Cap- 
tain,” say, 

“This is nor Comedy, nor Tragedy, 

Nor History.” 

Polonius in “ ITauilet” oominondsthe actors, 
as the best in the -vrorld, “ either for tragedie, 
oomodia, historic, paatorall,” &c. AndSliak- 
speavo's friends, Ilemingeand Condell, in the 
first folio edition of his play.s, in lG2S,t have 
not only entitled their book “Mr. William 
Shakspeave’s oomedios, histories, and trage- 
dies:” hut in thoir table of contents have 
arranged them under tliose throe several 
hoada ; placing in the okas of histories, “ K. 
John, Richard 11. , Henry IV., 2 pU. Henry 
V., Henry VI., 3 pts. Rich. III., and Henry 
VIII.;” to Tvliioh they might have added sneli 
of his other plays as have their sulyocts taken 
from tlifl old Chroniolos, or Plutaroii’s lives. 

Although Shakaponro is found nol, to have 
been the first who invented tliia speeie.s of 
drama, J yet ho cultivated it witli such supe- 
rior suoeosa, and throw upon tliis simple inar- 
tificial tissue of scones such a blaze of genius 
that his liistorios maintain tlioir grouiul in 
defiance of Aristotle and all the critics of 
the classic school, aud will over oontinuo to 
interest and instruct an English audience. 

Before Shakspeave wrote, historical playa 
do not appear to have attained this distinc- 
tion, being not mentioned in Q. Elizabeth's 
license in 1574|1 to James Burbage and 
others, who are only impowered “to use, ex- 
eroyse, and occup'e, the arte and facultye of 
playengo comedies, tragedies, entevludes, 
stago-playes, and suoli other like.” — Butwhen 
Shakspoare’s hi.storiea had beooniB the orna- 
ments of the stage, they were considered by 
the public, and by himself, as a formal and ne- 
cessary species, and are thenceforth so distiu- 

Tho Cruatioa of the '\Vo\ld, acted at SUinncxs Woll 
in 1409, 

■f See Stow’s Siirvoy of Ijondoti, 1C09, 4to., p, M, (saW 
In tho title page tobo“writLen in the year 1598,”) Sco 
also IVarton's OliBervatlons on Spenser, vol, U, p. 109. 

J Tho same QistinctioH is continued in ttie 2d and Sd 
folios, &c 

g Soo Malone’s Shaksp. vol. j. part ii. p, 31. 

11 Seo Malone’s Sbalcsii. vol. i pt. ii. p. 37. 


giii.shod in piililic instrimioiitH. They are 
parlieiilarly iii.Hcrti'd in llm licen.sii granted 
by K. James l.,iu KiOl!, ■ to W. Klnrlmpcaro 
liiiuself, and tlie players liia fellows ; wlm are 
luithorizod “to u.so and e.Ncerci.so tlio urte and 
fvicnlty of playing comedies, tragedies, liis- 
torios, interludes, morals, pastorals, stago- 
plaios, and .such like.” 

'The same inoriled distinct ion they con- 
tinued to inuiiitain after Iiis death, till the 
theatre itself was extingui.slicd ; for they are 
expressly montioned in a warrant in 1(122, 
for licensing certain “late coinoclians of Q. 
Anno deceased, to bring up children in tho 
qualitieand exercise of playing comodie.s, his- 
tories, interludes, morals, pastorals, stago- 
plaiQ.s, and such like.'’f 'The same appears 
in an admonition issued in 1637.1: by riillip 
Earl of Poin broke and Montgomery, then 
Lord Chamberlain, to tho master and W'ar- 
dons of tho company of prinlors and station- 
ers; w'lu'roin is .set forth the ociinplaint of Ills 
Mn,jeslv'8 scrvm\tB the players, that “diverse 
of their hooks of comodyo.s and Iragodyos, 
chroniclo-hi,storyi's, and tho like,'' had boon 
printed and pnhlislusd to their projndieO|,&o. 

This dhslijiction we see, prevailed for near 
half a, oeiitnry; but after tho Restoration, 
when the stage revived for the ontortainincnt 
of a now race of auditors, many of whom 
had boon exiled in Friineu, and formed thoir 
taste from the French tlioatro, Shakspoaro’s 
histories appear to liavo hooii no longer 
relished ; at least tho distinction respaoting 
them is dropped in tho patents that wore ini-, 
mediately granted after the king's return. 

This appears net only from the allowance 
to Mr. William Beeston in June 16C0,| to 
use the house in Salisbury-court “for a play- 
house, wherein comedies, tragedies, triigl- 
ooinedics, pastoralls, and interludes, may bo 
acted,” but also from tho fuller grant (dated 
August 21, 1760)11 to Thomas liillegrcw'. 
Esq., and SirWiHiamDavenant,knt., by which 

» Soi' Matoao'B ShaU.Br. vol. 1. pt. ii. p. 40. 

t Ib?d. p. 49. Here Histories, or Historical Plays, hto 
found totally to have oxrinilod tho mention of Tragedies; 
a proof of thoiv auporior popularity. In an Order for the 
King's Comediana to attond K. Charles I. in his aummer’s 
progiosfl, 1638 (Ibid, p- 144), Histories are not particularly 
mentioned : but so neither are tragedies : they being briolly 
dnocted to “act playea, comeclyes, and iutoriudoSj-witbout 
I any lott ” &e. ^ Ibid, p. 139. 

I g This is helioved to bo the date hy Mr. Malone, vol. ii. 
pt. H. p. 239. It Ibid. p. 244. 
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they Iiavo luitlioriLy to in-oot two comiimiioH 
nf playoi'S, ami to 111 op two Ilii'iilroM “ lor 
tlui roprcaoiitat-ioii of li'af^yiliKH, eoinodyi'ti, 
olaycs, opuras, and all olhor oiitortaiiiinoiits 
of that nat\U' 0 .” 

But while Sliakapcavo waa Ihu lavoiiritc 
clraniatic poet, Ida hiatorioa had aiudi anperior 
merit, that he mijrh t widl claim to ho the chief, 
if not the only hiatorie dramatist that kc]A 
possession of the English ,sta<<;c ; \Yhich ^ives 
a strong support to the tradition mentionod 
by Gildun,"' that, in a convoraatioii rvilh 
Bon Joiiaon, our hard vindicated his historical 
plays, by urging, that, as ho had found “the 
nation in general very ignorant of history, ho 
wrote them in order to iiiatriict the people in 
this partioular.” This is aaslgnini;; not only 
a good motive, but a very probable reason 
for his proforonoo of tliis spouios of composi- 
tion ; since wo cannot doubt imthis illitorato 
oountryinon would not only want such instnic- 
tiou wlion ho first liogan to write, notwitli- 
standing the olisouro drainatio, ohronie.lerH 
who prooodud him ; hut also that tlicy would 
liighly prolifc hy his admlrahlo Uietnroa on 
English liistory so long as he coiitimiod to 
deliver lliem to his imdieiice. And, as it 
implies no claim to his being tlm Jirsl, who 
introduced our chrorilcloH on tlin stiigo, I hoo 
not why tho tradition should horejnetod. 

Upon thowholo, wohiivo hiulahnudant))roor 
that both iSliakspoaro and hia contempora- 
ries considered his histories, or historical 
plays, as of a legitimate distinct species, 
suffioiontlyscpavatofroin tragedy and comedy; 
a distinction which deserves the particular 
attention of his critics and commontators ; 
who, by not adverting to it, deprive him of 
his proper defeiioo and best vindication for 
his neglect of the Unities, and departuro from 
the classical dramatic forms. Eor, if it be 
the first canon of sound oriticl.sm to examine 
and work by whatever rule tho author prn- 
scribed for his own observance, then we ought 
not to try Shakspoave’s Iliaiorics hy tho 
general laws of tragedy or com edy. Whether 
tlie rule itself he vicious or not, is another 
inquiry ; but certainly we ought to examine 
a w'ork only by those principlo.s according to 
which it was composed. This would save a 
deal of impertinent criticism. 

* Sep. iltalone’H Slmkftp. vel, vi. p, 4 * 27 . This inKoniona 
writer will, with hia known liljpriilil.y, oxcuao the tlilTerance 
Of opinion hero enterhiinod coueornlng tho above tmditioii. 


V. Wo have now hroiight tho inquiry as 
low ns was inlemled, hut ciimiot quit it, 
wilhoiit eiilerlng iiilo a Hhort description of 
what miiy he called tho (Eciinoiiiy of the aii- 
oieut English stngo,. 

Such wins tho fomlneHs of our forefatliers for 
dramatic entortiiimnents, that not fewer tiian 
nineteen play-houses had been opened Ijcforo 
the year 11)3.“!, when Prynno published his 
IIiatrioma.stix.* Erom this writer it should 
seem that “ tobacco, w'ino and boer,’'t were 
in those (lays the iisnal accommodations in tho 
theatre, as within our memory at Sadler’s 
Wells. 

With regard to the players themselves, the 
several companies were (as liath been already 
sliown)J retainers, or menial servants to 
particular noldcmen,^ wlio protected them 
in the oxnrei.so of their profession ; and many 
of them we.ro occasionally StvoUcra, that 

llo hjx’ak.s in p. ‘U)'2, of tlik IMfiyhniiHi'S in lliHlmi'giito 
Blm-L, uml 0)1 Iniiigatn Hilt, whicii aro noii iunon|JC tlio 
HovonlmionunHWiitutl In ihii Lu Dmlulcy’HOlil I’ljiyH. 

Nny, it froiu liynipr’H MSH. tluit twonty-tliroo IMjvy- 

luniHoH hntl licoii nl (lllfin’iMit piivioilH (ipuj) In lAmilon: luul 
I ovon M\ of nxnu jit onn llino, Si'u Maltnio’H RlmkMp. vol. 

, 1. pi. li. p. 'IK. 

i t 1 tlilnlf, wo may Infur from tlio fttllnwiiiK pnHHiigo, 
vk. “Ilow many uvo Un’ra, wlio, aroovUlnK to Umlv hovml 
(HinlltioH, opriHl I’ll., IM., 4(1., Oil., VJil,, 18il, 2 k.. luiil fionni. 
tluio.H'lK.orra at a play-liimMoiliiy liy ilay, Ifooni'h-hlro, l)oivt- 
lilra, iolmm), wiiio, IkiuI'ij, and fliich liko vnlno axponcafl, 
wlilcl) piayoM do tjHniilly oroahion, lio oant into tliu raukun* 
Ing?” I’r.vinio’H llystrion). p. ;V22. 

lUit that {ohncco >va« tunokud in l.hu playkoupns, apponi's 
from Taylov i\w vvivlur-pnot, in his ptorinmaLion for iohucuu’s 
prop.'iK«tlon. Ix't playdionsus, di'inlcinK-pchools, tavavns, 
«tc., 1)0 continually haul) tud wltli tho contaminoiiH viiyioiirs 
of H; nny (if it bo possiWo) liriuK it into tho Chuvehoa, 
and lluTO choak up thcdi* proauliorK.” (Works, p. 

And this was rually tho ca.sn at Cniubridgo: Jamos 1. aont 
a latter, in 1007 , ay'ninst “ Inlciu}^ tobacco” In St, Mary’s. 
So I learn from iny frlond Hr. Farmer. 

A Kontlcmnn has informod mo, that once Roiug Into a 
ohurrh In ITollaiui, ho saw tho inalo part of tho audience 
BittinB with Uitdr hats on, sinolciiig loTtacco, whilo tho 
prcai'hor was holding forth in liis morning gown. 

;| Sco the extracts ahove, iu p. 139, from tho Farl of 
Norlhumh. lloushoid hook. 

g Soo tho Prof, to DodslBy's Old Pliiys. — The niihhorof 
an old invcBtivo against tho Stage, called a third Blast of 
llotruU from. I’laios, &u., 1580, 12mo., say.s, “Alas! that 
prlvato alToction should bo raigno In tho iiobilitio, that to 
pleasure thoir soi'vants, aud to upholdo thorn in tboir 
vanityo, they should rcstraino tho iiingistratos from oxo* 
cuting their ofllcel .... They [tho nobility] aro thought to 
bo coTotouH hy permitting tludr sorvimts ... to Hvo at tho 
devotion or almoa of other moii, piis.'^ing from countrle to 
vountrlo, from ono gentleman’s houFc to another, offering 
their sorvico, ivlilch is a kind of beggerio. Who indeede, 
to spoako moro Lruollo, nro become beggora for tliolr ser- 
■vauta. For comonlio the goQd-wil,inou hyavo to their Lordefl, 
I muKoB thorn draw tho stringoa of thoir purses to extend 
I thoir llbcralitie.” Vld. png. 76 , 76 , &c. 
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ti'aviTlad Rom quo gcutlomon’H lumse lo niio- 
thor. Yet HO nuioh wfli'i) they luiconragoj, 
that, iKihvitliHLimding tlioir imiRUuilo, somo 
of thorn aequLi’cd largo fortonef.. Edward 
Alluii, iiiastor of the play-house called the 
Globe, who founded Dulwich College, is a 
kiio-wii instance. And an old writer speaks 
of the very inferior actors, rvhoin he calls the 
hirelings, as living in a degree of splendour, 
which was thought enormous in that frugal 
ago.* 

At the same tune the nnoient prices of ad- 
mission were often very low. Somo houses 
had penny-honches.t The “ two-peniiy gal- 
lery^' is mentioned in the prologue to Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s Wouian-Hnter,J and 
scats of thrtiO-peuoo and a groat seem to be 
intondfid in the passage of Pryiine above re- 
ferred to. Yet different hciusoe varied in 
their prices : that play-hou.se oallod the Hope 
had scats of live several rales from six-pcnco 
to half-a-orown.§ But a shilling seems to 


«’Sfct3p1U)n in liirt .ScliriDlo of Abuse, 1670, 12mo. 

fo. 23, Miyn thus of what ho lii hU margin lUaym- 
mnn : ‘‘Over lushing in iipparttl is hO conimoh a fault, that 
tiu* vory hj nrlingfl of soiuo of rmr I'iayi'rs, which Htand nt 
rcvU'Hidu of vl a. hy Um wock. jot wmlor gonUomoua uoaca 
In RUtis of kUUc, Qxoi'oising llicnu-olvcs to polling on Iho 
stAj'O, and corninou fOoHlng ivlioii tlicy oomo ahrodo. wlioro 
thny look iihUrnicc over the RhouMur nt overy mnn, of whom 
tlio Sunday before tbny boggod no ahuos. I spoalco not 
thin, as Hioiigh evoryo one that profossoth the fiualitlo so 
abused hlmselfu. fur It is wall kiiowon, that fiomo of tliinn 
uru sober, discrooto, prupovly learned, honest housholdora 
and citrons, well-thouglit on among Uiolr nolglibours nt 
home” [hu seems to mean Edw. Allen abovo moiLtioiicd], 
“ though thft pry do of their Rhado\VG6(Irai'ane those hauge- 
byes, whom they succour with stipend) cause them to bo 
eomewhat 11-tallced of abroad.” 

In a aubHequent period wo have tho following saliriral 
fling at tho showy cxtoidor and supposed profits of tho 
tiotors of that time, — Vid. Greene's Oroatswortli of Wit, 

lf)2D, 4to. “■VVhnt Is your profession Truly, sir 

I nni a Player.” ‘‘ A Player ? I took you rather for 

n, (ientlcinau of gront living; for, if by outward haUt men 
should, be rensured, I toll you, you would be taken for a 
substantial man.” So I am whevo I dwell . . . , What, 
though tho world once went iinid with luo, when Iwas 
fayne lo earry my playing-fardlo a ftxit-bncke; femTwra 
mahnifu)' .... for ray very share in playing apparel will 
not bo stild for {(vo hundred pounds .... Nay more, I can 
servo to make a ijretty spceeh, for I was a country niilhor, 
passing at n Moral, Ac." See Tloborto’s Tale. sign. I>, 8. b. 

t So a MS. of Oldys, from Tom Nash, an old pauipblet- 
writer. And this is confirmed by Taylor the Walcr-poet, in 
his Prai<io of hoggerie. p. 09. 

“ Yet havo I scon a beggar with his many, fsc. xermln] 
Come at n plaj’-houso, nil iu fur one penny.” 

I So in the Tlelmaii’s Nightrwalks by Bockor, 1016, 4to. 
“ Pay thy fuio-j>ciici to a player, in this gallery thou mayest 
sit hy a harlot.” 

g Indueb to Ben Jonton's Bartholomew-fair. An ancient 
saiirleal plcco, callud “Tho Blacke Book, Bond. 1601, 4to,” 


liiu'c liceu the ufmal price" iif what, Ih uow 
called the I’it, wliicli |ii’i)liiil)ly had its uanic 
I'roui Olio o! the iilay-hmiscH having been a 
Cook-pit.t 

Tho day originally set apart lor tlioatriral 
exliiliition appeai.s to Inivc heon Sunday; pro- 
bably heeauHo the first driimaiio p'icrp.s wore 
of a religious cast. During a great part of 
Queen Elixiihetli’.s reign, the [ihiylioiises were 
only liccn.sed to he opened on lhat day;J 
hut beforo the, end of her roigu, or soon after, 
Ihia .abuse was probably removed. 

The usual time of noting was Rin-ly in the 
afternoon,? plays heiiig generally performed 


talks of “Tho .si‘.B-pi>nni/ Boomed in Playhov^«("i'” and 
leave.s u legacy lo ono alioni ho rails “ Ardi-tolnuTO laluT 
of Uuglaml, in ordiniirii*'?, ;ipon slai/es both common uml 
prlvalc.” 

Slmksp. Prol. to lion. VITT. — Bcaum. and Tlutch, Bvol. 

10 the* Captain, and to tlu> Maddov or. 

i This oiyiuology hath boon oh.jucti'il to by a vory lugo* 
niouis writor (“w Muhmo's ShakKp. vol. I, pt. ll. p. 60), who 
thinks it (|Uos(lnnahK bcciui'^o, In Ht. Mary’fl rlinrah at 
Oambildge, llm area that is under tlm pulpll, »ntl Hur* 
Tomuh'd by Iho gallrvii'R, is (nmu) tidied iht^ pit whloli, bn 
Rjiya, im one can Ritspccl h> Imvn hutm a ivic/i •/)//, nr llmt a 
playlnniFo phrnRo could ho appllfil lo a church,— Jint nho- 
over lancquHinhid wllh iho llcciirnni'nnMH pt hovR, will not 
ihluk it ImpoEHlhlo tliat they shoulil thuK apply a numa ro 
pecniiiirJy exprcRsIvo ofitii Mtnntion : wldi’li from tVc(|uciit 
uxc might at longih provnll among ilm sioiior imnidxM'R of 
the unlvrvidly, ORprchvlly when llioi'O young num hociuno 
pciilovK tlicinholves. Tho nnmL' of prt, ro applied at Ojim- 
brldgo, must 1«* doomed to have bcim a cant phrase, until 

11 can bo shown that tho arou in other cluirohus was ivsuixlly 
BO culled. 

] So Sto. Go.s.ef)n, in his Schoolo of abuse, 1670, ]2mo., 
speaking of tho playurs, Pays, “These, bocauan ihoy are 
allowed to play ov'ory Sunday, make iiii or v. Sundiiyea at 
least every week, fol, 2-i. — So the iinthor of a Second and 
Thiitl Blast of Holrnit from Plaiew, 1680, l2mo. *• hot the 
maglstvato but vopul them from tlm libovlic of placing on 
the Sabboth-dajo .... To plaie on tho Kabhoth is but a 
prlvilogo of suffcriujeo, and might with oapo ho repelled, 
wero it thoroughly fullowcd,” pag, 01, 02. So again, “Ts 
not tho Sahboth of id otbor diiicH tho most abused? . . . 
Whereforo abuse not so Hie Pabbuth-dalo, my budhrcii ; 
leave not the tomplo of tho TiOrd,” , . , , “Tho‘'(j uiisaMndu 
tnotBelH of uufccouu'Uc Rontmu'e‘5 pas'ilng out of tho mouth 
ofaruiTenlle pliuor, doth more content the hungric humor-) 
of tha rude multitude, and carricth beUcr relli'-h hi their 
mouthoa, than Uiu brcatl of thawonhv,” &c. Yid. pag. Cf>, 
66, 69, Ac. I do not recoIJoct that oxcljunatinna of this kinil 
occur in X^ryuiio, whence I conclude that this enormity no 
longer Buhpiatod in his tirne. 

It should alfio seem irom tho author of tlie Third Blast 
above quoted, that the churches still continued to bo used 
occasionally for thoatrea. Tlius, iu p, 77, ho Rays, that tho 
players (who, as hath been, obsevvod, wore sor\anta of tlio 
nobility), “ under tho title of their inalstcra, or a*) rtitoinei”^, 
are ppiviledged to rnave abroad, and permitted to pxxblJsh 
their mamotri'Q In evorio temple of God, and that through- 
out England, unto tho horrible contouipt of jiraier.” 

g“IlQ ontcrtaiDcs us” (says Ovcvbury iu hi.s cliaracLoi 
of an Actor) “in tho best leaauro of our life, that is, bo 
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by All fi>mal(i parlH wnrn ])nr- 

formcd by innii, no HiiffliHh iiolrcsa lii'iii;' 
evoi' seen on Ihu pnliliu Kliip;o,| liul'iiro lliu 
Civil AVai-s, 

Lastly, with vcfiiavd to tlie playlioiiMo I'urni- 
tnvo aTid uriiamonta, a wvitiu- (d' Kiiifi; Olnuden 
tlio Second’s time, X ''vlio w(dl reiiiemhered 
the prccediniv a^o, nasui-oa ns, thiil in genO' 
val “ tliey had no other scenes nor decorations 
of the stage, hut only old tapestry, and tho 
stage strewed with rushes, with habits ac- 
cordingly.”? 

Yet Coryate thouglit our thoatrie,al exhihi- 
tions, &o., splendid when compared with rvhat 
he saw abroad. Speaking of the theatre for 


U’oono mcalua; tlio most; unlit tlinu oltlnu' for study, or 
bodily cxiii'eiBO.”— 12v«n po Into um in tlm rolgu of Chti. IL, 
pliiyp Ronorally bogan at .‘1 in Urn tifluruuon. 

S(’o Jlingr. llrlt. i. 117, ii. II 

i I pay “no ICnglisU ArLn'S'^— on tho iiuliHr htiigo,” hr* 
enupo I’rynno Hpo.ibs of U iih an unu‘'ual rnorniHy, that 
“tliwylmd FvoiU'lMVoim'u urlovHln a play not long Mnro 
p(M5ioniito(.l in Itliu'klriavH i’liiyln'n‘«*.” TIiIp' was In KUl), 
vlrt. piigi’ -U), And llinngh lbi\mlt» imils woro porforiurd 
by im)n or bnyp im tho pulilb* slngo, yrl,ln inaH|U(*H at 
couvt, Ibo (luocu iind hor ladlca imuU' no M-rnplo (o porforni 
Lbo pi’liuiliial pui'lH, ospt’duUy in tlni rolgimof.IainoH Land 
Clnvrb's 1. 

Rlr ■\Villbnn Duvoimnt, afirr tlu5 lltistmullou, introdnrod 
wnmim, M'onory, imd lilgUor pvlcos. Son (llhbor's Apology 
for bis own Llfo. 

■f f!o» a short Dihcourpo on tho KngUsh Hltigo, aultjoinod 
to riccUuor’fi “ TjOVo’s Kltpuloin,” Hi7 1, Viino. 

git iipprai's from an llpigrtun oi 'L'liylor, tho Walw- 
poet, that omi oi tho ])rl(ii‘lpal Tlumtros in IiIh (lino. vix. 
TlioOIobc on tho JlanUbldo, Hontluvarh (which ficti JonKOti 
calls tho (llory of tlio Bank, and Port of LUo wholo parish), 
had boon envovod with thatch till it was burnt down In 
1813 — 'Soo Taylor’s Soullor, Kpig. 22 , p. .‘ 11 . Joubou’h Exe- 
cration on YuJean. 

Piittpnham toll us Uiey used Vizards In liH ftino, “partly 
to supply tho want of players, when tboro woro more parts 
than thevo woro persous. or that it was not thought meet 
to trouble princes chaiubora with too many folkcs.” Art 
of Eng. Poos. 1589, p. 20. I’rom the last clause, it should 
Ecem that they wero chiefly used lu tho Masques at Court. 


lOS 


eoniedie.s ill. VL'iiieiS he s.iyji, hoiKso ia 

very hi'ggiirl_y iiml liiise, in enmp.iri.son of our 
stately phiyhmises in Knghiiid: noyther enn 
Ihoir lUilnrH eoiipiiivo with our.s for n|)p:ni'eU, 
shewes, and mnsieke. Here I rdiseined cer- 
tiuiie. Ihing.s thiit I never saw hel'ore; for I saw 
women ael, a thiiig that [ never saw hol'oru, 
though I have lieiU’d that it halh been sniiie- 
times used in London ; and they performed it 
witli as good 1 ! grace, action, gesture, and 
whatsoever eonvenient for a player, as ever 
I saw any masculitn: ae.tor.”* 

It ought, however, to be observed, that, 
amid such a iiuiUitudo of phiyhou.ses iis .sub- 
sisted lu the Metropolis hofure the. CivilWars, 
there must have bcou a groat differeiiec be- 
tween their Bevei'al aecominodiitioii.s, orna- 
ments, and prices ; and that some would bo 
much more showy than others, though proba- 
Idy all were much inferior in spleiuhair to the 
two great theatres after the llestoralion. 

'I’hn preceding Essay, although some 
of tlic materials iii'O new arnuiged, hatli ro- 
eeivod no alteration dosorving notiee, from 
what it wins in tho Seooml edition, 17(i7, e.v 
(lopt in Hoolion iv., which in tho present im- 
pression liiith been mneh enlarged. 

This is montioniid bcennso since it was first 
published, tho Ili.story of tho English Stage 
hath been eopiously haiidlod by Mr. Thomas 
Wiirton in his “ History of English Poetry, 
1774, &e.” 3 vob. 4 to. (wherein is inserted 
whatevor in those volumes fell in with his 
subject) ; aiul by Edmond Malone, Esq., who 
in his “Historical Account of the English 
Stage,” (Shaksp. vol. i. pt. ii., 1790), hath 
added greatly to our knowledge of the econo- 
my and usages of our ancient theatres. 

* Corycits’s 4to., 1611, p, 217* 
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A'DAM BELL, CLYM OF THE OLOUOII, 


I. 

Icll, Clp icif Cloitgl], imb MiUiaitt of (itiouksliy, 

to Olio or tivo otliur piissoges in our old poets 


— were threo noted outlaws, whose skill 
in archcry rendered them fortiiorly as famous 
in the North of England, as Bohin Hood and 
his fellows woro in the midland counties. 
Their place of reaidenoo was in the forest of 
Englewood, not far from Carlisle, (called cor- 
ruptly in the ballad Englisli-wood, whereas 
Engle- or Ingle- wood signifies wood for firing.) 
At what time they lived docs nob appear. 
The author of the common ballad on "The 
pedigree, education, and marriage, of Robin 
Hood,” makes them contemporary with Robin 
Hood's father, in cirdor to give him tUo honour 
of beating them : viz. 

The father of Robin a forrestor wna, 

And ha shot in a lusty long-bow 
Two north-country miles and an inch at a 
shot. 

As the Pindar of AYakefiold docs know: 

For ho brought Adam Boll, and Clim of the 
Clough, 

And IVilliam a GlowUdsloo 
To shoot with our Forester for forty mark ; 

And our Forester beat tliom all three. 

Oolloot. of Old Ballads, 1727, 1 vol. p. 07. 

This seams to prove that they were common- 
ly tliought to have lived before the popular 
hero of Sherwood. 

Our northern archers were not unknown 
to their southern countrymen; their excellence 
at the long-how is often alluded to by our an- 
cient poets. Shakspeare, in his comedy of 
“Much adoQ about nothing,” not 1, makes 
Benedioke confirm his resolves of not yielding 
to love by this protestation, “ If I do, hang 
me in a bottle like a c.at,* and shoot at me, 
and he that hits me, let him be olnpt on the 
shoulder, and called Adam meaning Adam 
Bell, as Theobald rightly observes, who refers 

* Bottles formerly rrerp of leather; though perhapa a 
woodon hottlo might 1)0 hero meant. It is stiHa diversion 
in Scotland to hang up a cat in. a small cask, or firkin, half 
fillod •with soot ; and then a parcel of clown.'? on horscbaclL 
try to beat out tlio ends of it, in order to show thoir doxto- 
ritj in. escaping before the coutonts fall upon tliem. 


wherein ho ih inontionccl. The Oxford editor 
him also well conjectured, that “Abraham 
Cupid,” in Romeo and Juliet, act ii. sc. 1, 
should ho “ Adam Cupid,” in allusion to onr 
archer. Bon Jonson ha.s mentioned Clym o’ 
the Clough in his Alchomi.st, act i. sc. 2. 
And Sir "William Diivenant, in a jiiook poem 
of Ilia, called “The Long Vacation in Lon- 
don,” describes the attorneys and proctors, 
as making matches to meet in Finsbury fields. 

“With loynes in canvass how-ca.so tydo:*' 
'Whore arrovYOS stiede with mickle prido ; . . . 
Like gUoBta of Adam Bell and Clymme, 

Sol sots for fear tlicy’l shoot at him. 

Works, 1G73, fol. p. 201. 

I have only to add further concerning the 
principal liovo of this ballad, that the Bella 
woro noted roguos in tho north so Into as tlio 
timo of Quoon Ellzahoth. Soo in Rymer’s 
Foodoriv, a leltor from Lord William Howard 
to some of tho officers of state, wherein lie 
mentions them. 

As for tho following stanzas, which rvill he 
judged from the style, orthograpliy, and 
numbers, to bo of conaiderablo antiquity, 
they rvero hero given (corrected in some 
places by a MS. copy in the Editor’s old folio) 
from a black-letter 4to. Impriuied ut London 
in Loffiburge hy Win. Copland (no date). 
That old quarto edition seems to be exactly 
followed in “ Pieces of Ancient Popular 
Poetry, &o. Lond. 1791,” 8vo., the variations 
from -which, that occur in the following copy, 
aro selected from many others in the folio 
MS. above mentioned, and when distinguished 
by the usual inverted ‘ comma’ have boon as- 
sisted by conjecture. 

In the same MS. this ballad is followed by 
another, entitled Younge Oloudesleo, being a 
continuation of the present story, and reciting 
the adventures of William of Cloiidesly’s son: 
but greatly inferior to this both in merit and 
antiquity. 

* i. 0. Each witli a ctuYvivss bow-caeo liod louiiil bia lolus. 
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AND WILLIAM 


I'AUT Tin; I'llWT. 

Muuv ill WHS in Oin fovnat 
Amongn Uui llw^s j^roiio, 

■VVliei'mia nu'ii luint Oiusl and wcat 
AVytli bowoa and amwoa konu ; 

To I'aiao Uio (loro out of tlioyv donno; 

Suolio sightos liatli oflo bono sonn; 

Aa by thro youieu of tlio north oountrby, 

By thorn it ia I nusano. 

The one of thorn hight Adam Bel, 

The other Glym of thu Clough * 10 

The thyrd waa William of Cloudosly, 

An archer good ynough. 

They were outlarvcd for vonysou, 

Those yenieu ovorycdiouo ; 

They sworo them brethren miou u day 15 
To Euglyshe wood for to gouo. 

Now lith nud lysteu, geutyliuou, 

That of uiyrthoH lovcth to hero: 

Two of tlioin worn siiiglo uKui, 

The third had a wedded fere. 20 

Wyllyaiu was the wedded luiiu, 

Muoho more than was hys earn; 

IIo saydo to hya brotlirnti uiain a day, 

To Carloiln ho would fare, 

For to apoko with fayre AlyiiO his wife, 25 
And with his ohyldrou thro. 

By ray tronth, aaydo Adam Bui, 

Not by the oouu.soll of me : 

For if ye go to Carlllo, brother. 

And from thya wyldo wodo wende, 30 
If that tho juatioo may you take, 

Tour lyfo wore at an endo. 

If that I oomo not to-mororvo, brother, 

By pryme to you agayne, 

Trusto you then that I am ‘ taken,’ 35 
Or else that I am alayne. 

He toko hya leave of hys brethren two, 

And to Carlile he ia gon : 

There ho knocked at hia owme winddwe 
Shortlye and anono. 40 

V. S'!, Qiej'kl, In P, 0. pafSBiin. V. 35, iaJee, P. 0. tancj MS. 

* Chjmoftlie Clowjh monns Cloin. [Clomont] of tho Cliff; 
for so Clough filgnillofl in tho North. 
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Wlu'i' 1)0 you, fayre Alyoo, ho sayd. 

My wU'o !iud ohyldren three? 

Lyghlly let in thyue owne huabkudo, 

AVyllyam of Olnudealoo. 

Alaal Iheu .saydo fnyro Alyoo, 45 

And ayghed woudernua sore, 

Thya place hath hnu bosotto for you 
'i'hys lialfo a yore and more. 

Now am 1 hero, aaydo Cloudeslee, 

I would that in I were. 50 

Now fetcho via mcato and drynke ynoughe. 
And let us make good ehero. 

She fetched hym moato and drynke plonlyo, 
Lykc a tru(j wedded wyfo ; 

And pleased hym w'ith that sho had, 55 
AVhomo aha loved as her lyfe. 

There lay an old wyfo in that place, 

A lyllo Ix'sydo the lyre, 

AVhyrh Wyllyam had found of charylyb 
More than soven yoro. CO 

Up aim rose, ami forth shoo goes, 

Hvill moto slu'o apeedo thorfuro; 

For hIioo had aolt no feoto on ground 
III aoven yore before. 

iSlio wont unto the justieo hall, 65 

Aa fast as sho could hyo ; 

Thya nyght, shea aayd, is oomo to town 
Wyllyam of Cloudoalyb. 

Thereof tho juatioo waa full fayne, 

And 80 was tho shirife also : 70 

Thou ahalt not traiiailo hither, dame, for 
nought. 

Thy meed thou shall have ere thou go. 

They gave to her a ryglit good goune. 

Of scarlate, ‘and of graino;' 

She toko tho gyft, and home she wente, 75 
And couched her doune agayne. 

They raysed tho towno of mory Carleile 
In all the haato they can ; 

And camo thronging to Wyllyames house. 

As fast as they might gone. 80 

There they besetto that good yemkn 
Round about on every syde : 

Wyllyam hoarde great noyeo of folkes, 

That thither-ward fast hyed. 
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ADAM HEDL, CLYM OV THE OLOIIDD, 


Alycu! opoiictl a Giiciko AvywlGwo, 

And lokisd all iibouto, 8.1 

Slio 'vviis ware of tlift jiistioo and sbiidfo botlip, 
WyUi a full great route. 

Alas! treason, cryod Alyoo, 

Ever wo may thou be, 90 

Goo into my oliarnbor, my husband, sho sayd, 
Sivofce Wyllyaiii of Cloudealue. 

IIo toke liyB awcard and hya buoler, 

Ilyg bow and hya chyldren thve,.* 

And wento into liya struiigeat chamber, 95 
Wliero he thought s urea t to be. 

F.iyre Alyce, like a lover true, 

Took a pollaxe in her hande: 

Said, lie shall dye that cometh in 
Thys dorc, whylo I may stand. 100 

Gloudosloo bento a right good bowe, 

That wa,s of a trusty tro, 

IIo suiol tliQ justico on the brost, 

That hya aruwa burst in tUroo. 

‘ A’ oiivso on bis bartn, sahlo WlUimn, 105 
Thya day thy oolo dyil on ! 

If it had ban no bettor thou niyno. 

It bad gone noro thy bone. 

Yi'lde tlio Oloudeslh, sayd thejusti.so. 

And Ihy bowe and thy arrowos tho fro. 

‘ A’ ourso on hys hart, anyd fair Alyoo, 111 
Th.at my husband oounoelloth so. 

Set fyro on the house, saido tho shorifo, 

Syth it wyll no better he. 

And brenna we thevin William, ho saido, 

Ilys wife and chyldren thre. 116 

They fyred the house in many a place 
The fyro flew up on hyo ; 

Alas 1 then cryod fayro Alice, 

I se wo here shall die. 120 

William openyd a baoke wyndhw. 

That was in hys chambor bye, 

And there with slieetes he did let downe 
Ilis wife and children three. 

Have you hero my treasure, sayde William, 
wyfe and my chyldren thre : 126 

For Chris tbs love do them no harms. 

But wreko you all on me. 


Wyllyain sliot so woiulorniiN wi'll, 

'I'yll hy.s arrowos wore all agoo, 130 

And the fyi'o so fast iipini hym Ml, 

That hya bowai.ryng hreut in two. 

The aparklcR broi\t and foil upon 
Good AYyllyam of Ohmdealb ; 

Thau wa.s ho a wofull jnan, and saydo, 135 
Thys is a cowardes death to me. 

Leever had I, sayd AYyllyani, 

AVith my swordo in tho route to ronne, 
Then hero among my cnomyes wode 

Thus cruelly to bren. 140 

He toke hys sweard and hya buckler, 

And among them all ho ran. 

Where tho people wore moat in prece, 

IIo smote downe many a man. 

There myght no man ahydn hya stvoakos, 

So foraly on them lio ran : 140 

Then they throw wymlowoa and dorea oti him, 
And BO toko that good ycniiln. 

There they hym bnuude both liand and foto. 
And in a (loojio dinigoon hym east: 150 
Now, Cloiuluale, sayd the jn.stice. 

Thou slialt be banged in haat. 

‘ A payro of now gallnwos, anyd the sherifo. 
Now shal I for time make ; 

And tho gato,s of Carloil ahal bo sliutto : 155 
No man shal come in therat. 

Then shall not holpo Clym of tho Clougho, 
Nor yet shall Adam Bell, 

Though they oarao v'ith a thousand mo. 

Nor all tho devols in hell. 160 

Early in tho mornyugo the justice uprose. 

To the gates first can ho gone. 

And commaunded to bo shut full close 
Lightilb everyohone. 

Then went he to the markett place, 165 
As fast as he ooulde liye ; 

There a payro of now gallowos he sat up 
Besydo tho pyllorye. 

A lytle boy ‘ among them asked,’ 

AYhat meaned that gallow-tre ? 170 

They sayde to hange a good yemiln, 

Called Wyllyam of Cloudeslh. 

V. 151, bIc, ms. hi/R Justice^ T. C. V. 163, 4, arc contractor 
from the ibl. MS. anl 1*. 0. 


V. 85, sic. MS. iuindoru, P. 0. 
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AND WIDIAAM 

Tliiit l.ytlii ))oyo was Uin Hwyiic.-lioiwd, 
And ki!|it I'ayri) Alyian nivyiin; 

Ofl lie liail aroiK! Williiuii in thii woddo, 175 
And gonn liyiu Uicrn In dyiiii. 

[In went out, atfc a evnvia of liin wail, 

And lightly to the woodu dyil gone; 

Tlioru met lio with thc.io ivightyo yciiion 
Shortly and auutic. ISO 

Alaa 1 than sayd the lytic hnyo, 

Ya tavy here all too loiign ; 

Gloudealccia tiikoii, and dampnod to death, 
And I'oadye fur to hunge. 

Alas ! then aayd good Adam Hell, 185 

That over wo saw thya dayo ! 

lie had hotter have tarryed with us. 

So ofto as wo (1yd hiiu prayo. 

Tie inyght have dwelt in groeno forisstc, 

Under the .shadowos grectui, 190 

And have kopte liolh hyin and us atb rosto. 
Out of all trouhlfl and teeno. 

Adam honto a ryght good how, 

A groat hart Bono hoe had shiyno ; 194 

Take that, chylde, lui aaydo, to thy dynner, 
And bring mo inyiio arrowo agayno. 

Now gow wo henoo, sayod those wightyo yeo- 
raon, 

Tavrye wo no longer hero ; 

We shall hym horowo by God Ids grace, 
Though wo buy it full doro. 200 

ToCaorleil wenta those bold yoinen, 

All in a mornyng of mayo. 

Here is a fyt* of Oloudeslye, 

And another is for to sayo. 

PART THE SECOND, 

And when they camo to mory Oarleile, 

All in ‘ the’ mornyng tyde, 

They foundo the gates shut them nntyll 
About on every syde. 

Alas ! then sayd good Adam Bell, 5 

That ever we were made men 1 

Those gates be shut so wonderoiis fast. 

We may not come therein. 


V.179, yongomen, ?. 0. T.190, bIrMS. sbndowessheeno, 
P 0. V. 197, jolly yeoniou, MS. TTightyongmoii,P.C, 
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Thou hesiiake hym Olym of the Chnigh, 
Wy/h a wylo n o wy| ns in bryiig ; 10 

Lot ns snyo w(! ho ruestiongerB, 

Streyght come iiowo tVomonr king, 

Adam said, 1 have a letlor wi-itten, 

Now lot us wysely workc, 

Wo wyll sayu wn have the kyuges scale ; 15 
I holdo the porter no elorko. 

Then Adam Tinll lioto on the gates 
With strokes groat and stronge; 

The porter marveileil, who was therat, 

And to tho gati's he tbrongo. 20 

Who is there now, sayde the porter. 

What maketh all thys knockingo? 

We he tow messengers, quoth Clym of the 
Clough, 

Bo come ryght from our kyng. 

Wo have a letter, sayd Adam Bel, 25 

To tho jualioo wo mnst itl hryng ; 

Lot ns in oiir mossagn to do, 

Tliat wo were agoyno to the kyng. 

Hero oommolh none in, sayd the porter. 

By liyin tlint dyed on a tro, 30 

Tyll a false Ihofo ho hanged, 

Called Wyllyam of Cloudoslb. 

Then spake the good yomnn Clym of the 
Clough, 

And swore by Mary fro, 

And if that wo stande long wythout, 36 
Lykc a thofo hanged shalt thou be. 

Lo 1 hero we have the kynges seale : 

What, Lurden, art thou wode ? 

The porter wont* it had been so. 

And lyghtly dyd oil' hys bode. 40 

Welcome is my lordes seale, he saide 
For that ye shall oome in. 

Ho opened tho gate full shortly e: 

An enyl oponyng for him. 

Now are we in, sayde Adnm Bell, 45 

Wherof we are full fnine : 

But Christ he knowes, that harowed hell, 
How we shall com out agayne. 


V, 38, Lordoyne, P. 0 

* i. o. weened, thought, (which Inst is tho rending of the 
foIioMS.)— CftlflJs, oi'Ilouon, wns taken from the English 
by showing the governor, who eould not rend, ft letter with 
tho king’s seal, which was all he looked at. 


^ See Gloas. 
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ADAM BKLI,, CLYM OF TIIIO OLOirOll, 


Iliid wo Uio keys, said Cliin of tho Olougli, 
flyghtwol tiien sliuiiklo wo s^Kiclo, 50 
Tlioii might \YQ «omc out wol ynough 
Wlicn Nve se tymo aud node. 

Tlioy oallecl the porter to counsoll, 

And wriWg his neeko in two, 

And caste hyin in n dope, dungeon, 65 

And tuka hys keys hyin fro. 

Now ami porter, sayd Adam Bel, 

Se brother tho keys tire here. 

The worst porter to merry Cnrleile 
That ‘ the’ had thys hundred yore. 60 

And now wyll we our howos hend, 

Into the towno wyll we go. 

For to dolynor our dero lirothbr, 

That lyoth in care and wo. 

Then they hent theyr good owe howes, 05 
And Inked theyr atringes were roaud,* 

The markctl place in inory Carlcilc 
They besot that slouml. 

And, as tliey loked them bosydo, 

A paivQ of new galowos ‘ tlioy’ seo, 70 
And the juatieo with a quest of aquyors, 

That judged William hanged to be. 

And Cloufloslb lay ready thoro in a cart, 

Fast bound botli fote and band ; 

And a strange rop aliout hys neoke, 75 
All laadye for to hiingo. 

The justicB called to hym a ladde, 
Cloudoslees clothes heo ahold have. 

To take the measure of that ycniiln, 

Theraftor to make hys grave. 80 

I have sene as groat morvaile, said Clondcsle, 
As bctvveyne thys and prytne. 

He that niaketh a grave for mee, 
llyinselfe may lyo thorin. 

Thou speakost proudlye, said the justice,’ 85 
I will thee hango with my hande. ' 
Full wol herd this his brethren two. 

There styll as they clyd stancle. 


* So Aacham In his Toxophilns ^ives a prt*rp|»t; “ITjc 
fltviugo must bn roiuule;” (p. 149, eil. 1761 ;) otberwifie, wo 
mayconcludo from mechauioal princlplesj tho arrow 'will 
not Uy true. 


Thou Oliiiido.slh ca-sl his oyioi ii.syiU', 

And M.-iw liy.s ‘ liroliircn twaino 90 

At ii ooriior of iho market place, 

Rcdy tlio jiihtioo fur to slaino. 

I so comfort, sayd Oloudeslh, 

Yet hope L wL'll to lari', 

If I might liavo my liandu.s at wyll 95 
llyglit lytlo ivoldo 1 care. 

Then spake good Ailiun Roll 
To Clym of the Clmigli so free, 

Brotlmr, sc you mnrko the juslyce wcl, 

Lo 1 yonder you may him Be ; 100 

And at the shyrifu .shoto I wyll 
Strongly wyth an arrowo kenc ; 

A better shote in mory Carloile 
Thys seven yore wa.s not sono. 

Thny looswl tlioir arrowos l)oth at once, 105 
Of no mmi luul they dimd ; 

Tho ono liyt Uus jmstioe, tlio oilier the sboryfo, 
Tliat lioUi theyr .sides gan bhide. 

All mmi voyded ; tliat tliein stmlo nyo, 

When tlie jii.s(ioi) foil (o llio gronndo, 110 
And llic shorife nyo liitn liy ; 

Fiythor had his dealhes woando. 

All tlio citojicnn fast gan (lyo, 

They durst no longer nliydo: 

There lyghtly lliey hi, soil Ohnidpsleo, 115 
AVhere lie with ropoa lay tyde. 

AYyllyam start to an officer of the towno, 

Hys axe ' from’ liys Inind ho ivronge, 

On oche eydo ho smote them downo, 

Ilee thought he tarjed ton long. 120 

Wyllyain enyde to his brethren two, 

Thys daye let us lyvo and die. 

If ever you have nede, as I liavo now, 

'The same shall you finde by me. 

They shot so well in that tyde, 125 

Theyr stringea wer of alike ful sure. 

That they kept tho stretes on every side 
That hataylo did long endure. 

They fought together as brethren true, 

Lyke hardy men and boldo, 130 

Many a man to the ground they threw 
And many a herto made colde. 


V. 105, lowsud tliro, P. C. Vui*. 103, can blod, MS. 
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100 


But whun tlioiv' amiwoH vv<n-(i nil k<»i. 

Mon pi-oooil to thiMii I'lill last, 

They (li’ow tlioyr n\vorili''s Ihoii iiiiniio, 

Anil tlieyr bowoH loom llmm oust. 

They want lyKhtlyo on Iheyr way, 

Wyth RwonhiH and liiiolo™ round ; 

By that it w'lia mydd of tlm day, 

They mado many a wmnd. 1-10 

Thera was an out-hornn* in Carloilu Idowen, 
And tliG hellos hnulcwhi'd dyd I’ytii!;, 

Many a woman saydu, Alas 1 
And many theyr handea dyd wryng. 

The inayro of Garleilo forth com was, 145 
Wyth hym a ful groat route: 

Those ynmen dred liyin full noro, 

Of theyr lyvos they slodo in great doute. 

The mayro oanm armod a full great jiaeo, 
With a polliixo in hys liuude; 150 

Many a strong man wyth (lim was, 

Thori) in tliiit kIowi'o to Hlande. 

The imiyro smol, at Ohmdosloo with lii« hil, 
Ilya liuolor lie liriist in twn, 

Full many a yomiin with groat nvyll, 155 
Alas I Troasmi they ovyod Cor wo. 

Kojio well the gates I’nsl, limy had. 

That tliUHO traytnuvs tlmrout not gn. 

But al for nought was lliat thi'.y wrought, 

For Ro fast they dowun were layde, UiO 
Tyll they all thro, that so nuud'nUi fought, 
Were gotten •without, abraide. 

ILive hero your keys, suyd Adam Bel, 

Myno offieo I hero forsake. 

And yf you do by my eounsoU 105 

A new porter do ye make. 

lie threw theyr keys at theyr heads, 

And had them well to tliryve.t 
And all that lettoth any good yeinan 
To come and comfort his wyfo. 170 

Thus bo these good yeman gon to the woJ, 
As lyghtly as lefe on lytido ; 

The lough and be mery in tlioyr mode, 

Theyr enomyes wore forr hehyiid. 


V. 148, Tor of, MS. 

* OuUiorne is nn old torm blunifyiiifi Uio calling forth 
of siilijocts to arms by thii sound of a horn. Sco Colo's 
Ciftt. Uict, Bailiiy, &<?, 
t This is apokiin ironically. 


When lliey mime to Kngly.sliu wode, 176 
Under the triisly (ve, 

'I'lmre they loiind Imwes full good, 

And arnnves fnl] great [ilontyo. 

So find me Iielp, sayd Adam Boll, 

And ITyin of the Clmigh so fro, ISO 
[ wnuld we wore in mery Carloilo, 

Befere that liiyro meynye. 

They set them dewno, and made good chere, 
And elite and dranko fell ivell. 

A second fyl of the wightyo yeomen ; 185 

Another I wyll you toll, 

tart the third. 

As they sat in Englysho wood, 

Under the gi'oon-wodn tvo, 

Tliey tlioiiglit they herd a woman wepe, 

But her they mnnghl not so. 

Sere then syglied the fayro Alyoo ; 5 

‘ That ever 1 sawn thys day!’ 

For nowe is my dero linsliaml slayne. 

Aliisl and wel-ii-wiiy 1 

Myght I have s|ioken wytli liy,s dove bi'othroii, 
Or witli eytlier of tlieiii twayno, 10 

Te slnnv Uieni wliat him befell, 

My hart were out (if payne. 

Clomlealh walked a lytln he.side, 
lie Inokod nmlor the grene wood lynde, 
lie was ware nf his wife, and ehyldren three, 
Full wo in harte, and mynde. 16 

Weleoine, w^yfo, then saydo Vyllyiun, 

Under ‘ this' trust! tre : 

I had wendu yc.storday, by swete saynt John, 
Thou sholdost me never ' have’ se. 20 

“ Now well is me that ye he here. 

My Inirto is out of wo." 

Dame, he saydo, ho mery and glad. 

And thanks my brethren two. 

Ilorof to s|io,ake, .said Adam Bell, 25 

I-wia it is no liuto ; 

The mciite, that we must supp withall. 

It ninnctli yot fast on fote. 

V. 170. merry Rrcim wood, M.S, V. 185, see part i. Y, 197 
V. 20, never had ae, 1*. 0. and MS. 
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AD\M BKl.b. CI<YM OK THK OLOUUFl, 


Tliou wunt tlioy (loAvnu inhi ii liuiiulo, 

ThoHo noble urcliiii’OH all t.lu'U; >!0 

Eolu' of lliein slew a hart ofgraocu, 

The besl that they cold au. 

Have liero the best, Alyco, ray wife, 

Saydo AVyllyam of Cloudeslye; 

By eanae yo so Ijouldly ntodo by me 35 
IVhou I wiia slayno full nyo. 

Then wont they to supphi'o 
Wyth sueli me, ate as they had ; 

And thanked God of thev fortune : 

They -were both inery and glad. 40 

And when tliey had supped wall, 

Certuyue ■vvithoutod lease, 

Gloudoalh sayd, Wo wyll to our kyng, 

To get us a charter of peace. 

Alyae alial bo at ouv aojournyng 45 

In a nnnnory hero boaydo ; 

My tow sonnos shall w'yth hor go, 

And there they alial I ahydo, 

Myno eldest son shall go wyth mo; 

Tor hym have ‘ you’ no care ; 50 

And ho shall bring you wordo agayn, 

How that we do faro, 

Thus be these yomoir to London gone, 

As fast as they myglit ‘ho,’*' 

Tyll they came to the kyngos pallhoo, 55 
AVliere they wouldo nodes bo. 

And wlian they came to the kynges courte, 
Unto the pallaoe gate, 

Of no man wold they aako no leare, 

But boldly went in tlierat. 60 

They prooed preatly into the hall, 

Of no man had they dreade; 

The porter came after, and dyd them call, 
And with them began to chyde. 

The usher sayde, yomen, what wold ye have? 

I pray you tell to me ; 66 

Yovr myght thus make offyoers shent; 

Good syrs, of whence bo ye ? 

Syr, we be ont-larvea of the forest 
Gertayne withouton le.asa ; 70 

And hethor we he come to the kyng, 

To get us a charter of peace. 


Ami whiiu lliuy uiiirui Ind'orn lira kyng, 

As il wiiH tira law(! of lira lanih'. 

The kirali'd down wilhmil, Irllymj;, 75 

Ami o(die hold up Ills luiud. 

The flayed. Lord, we besoelra lira Iran), 

Thai, ye wyll gmuut u.s grace ; 

Enr we have shiyne your fat falow dero 
111 many a aoudry place. 80 

What bo your ruuua, then said our king. 
Ammo that you tell mo ? 

They aayd, Adam Boll, Clim of the Clough, 
And Wyllyam of Cluiuleslh. 

Be ye those theves, then sayd our kyng, 85 
That men have toUle of to me? 

Here to God I make an avowe, 

Yc fllial bo banged al thro. 

Yo nhal be dead witbnnt mercy, 

As 1 am kyngi) of this lande. 00 

Ho emmnamU'd his ollioera ovoriohmio, 

I'ast on them to lay haiulo. 

Then they l(d<e these good yomen, 

Ami aresh’d tlu'iii al thro : 

So may I Uiryvi', sayd Adam Bell, 95 
Tliya ganio lykelh not me. 

But, good lorde, we boaoidio you now, 

That yi'o graiint us grime, 

Insonuiohe as ' IVoly’ wo bo to you come, 

‘As froly' wo may fro you paaso, 100 

With such weapons, as we have hero, 

Tyll wc bo out of your place ; 

And yf wc lyvo this hundreth yere, 

We wyll asko you no grace. 

Yc speakc proudly, sayd the kynge ; 105 

Ye shall bo hanged all thro. 

That wore groat pitye, then sayd the queue, 
If any grace myght bo. 

My lorde, whan I came fyrst into this lande 
To be your wedded wyfo, 110 

The fyrst boone that I wold aske, 

Ye would graunt it me belyfe : 

And I asked you never none tyll now; 
Therefore, good lorde, graunt it me. 

Now asko it, madam, sayd the kynge, 115 
And graunted it ahal be. 


V. GO, liavG 1 110 care, T. 0. 
* 1, e. hio, liasten, 


Vv 111, 110, sic. MS. bovrno, P. 0. 



AND WILLIAM OF OLOUDLSLY. 


Ill 


Then, pood my hml, I you boHoohe, 

Tliosfl yoiiien pmmt yo mo. 

Maclama, yo myghl have (iHkod n boone, 119 
That slmltl have beau woi'tli thorn all tlivo. 

To niygbt have asked towres, and townea, 
Parkes and foveatoa plonth. 

None soe pleasant to ray pay, shoo sayd; 

Nor none ao lefe to me. 

Madame, sltli it is your deayre, 125 

Tour.flsltyng graiinted shal be: 

But I had lever have given you 
Good market townes thre. 

The queue was a glad u'oman. 

And sayde. Lord, gramaroy ; 130 

I dare undertake for tliem. 

That true men shal they be. 

But, good my lord, spoke som mory word. 
That comfort they may so. 

I graunt you graoe, thou sayd our king; 135 
Wash, foloH, and to moato go yo, 

Tliey had not soltou hut a wliylo 
Corlayno witlmut loayngo, 

Tlicro caiuo raossongors out of tho north 
IVitli letlors to our kyng. 140 

And whan tlie camo l)oforo t ))0 kyngo, 

They knelt down on tlioyr kno ; 

And sayd. Lord, your officers grote you well. 
Of C'arleile in the north ountrh. 

How fareth my juatioo, sayd the kyng, 145 
And my sherife also ? 

Syr, they be alayne without lensynge, 

And many an officer mo. 

Who hatli them slayne 1 sayd the kyng ; 
Auone that thou tell me. 150 

“Adam Bell, and Olimo of the Clough, 

And Wyllyam of Cloudoslh.” 

Alas, for rewth 1 then sayd our kynga : 

My hart is wonderous sore ; 

I had lover than a thousande pounde, 155 
I had knowno of thys before ; 

» 

Per I have graunted them grace, 

And th.at forthynketh me ; 

But had I knowne all thys before. 

They had been hanged all thre. 160 


'I’lio kyng hoe opmod the letter anoiie, 
Ilimaelfe ho rod it thro. 

Avid fouiido how those outlawes had shun 
Thro hundred men and mo ; 

Fyrst tho justice, and tho alioryfo, 165 
And tho mayre of C.arloilo towme ; 

Of all the oonstahlos and oatohipollDS 
Alyve were ‘ scant’ loft one : 

Tho baylyes, and the hedyls both. 

And the sergeauntes of the law, 170 

And foi-ty fosters of tho fc. 

These outlawes had ysl.aw ; 

And broke his parks, and slayne his dere ; 
Of all they chose the best; 

So pcrelous out-lawcs, as they were, 175 
W.alkcd not by easto nor west. 

When tho kynge this letter had red. 

In hys harte ho syghod sore : 

Take up tlie tallies anono lio b.ad, 

Por I may eat no more. 180 

The kyng callod hys best nrolmre 
To tho Imttca wyth hym to go: 

I wyll sc thoHo folow’os shote, ha sayd, 

In tho north have wrought this wo. 

Tho kynges bowmen buslce them blyvo, 185 
And tho quenos archers also ; 

So dyd those thro wyghto yemon ; 

With them they thought to go. 

There twyse, or thryse they shote about 
For to assay theyr hande ; 190 

There was no shote these yemen shot, 

That any prycka* myght stand. 

Then spake Wyllyam of Oloudoalh ; 

By him that for me dyed, 

I hold hymn never no good archar, 195 
That slioteth at buttes so wyde. 

‘At what a butte now wold ye shote ?’ 

I pray thee tell to me. 

At suohe a but, syr, ho sayd, 

As men use in my oountreo. 200 

Wyllyam wente into a fyeld. 

And ‘ with him' his two brethren : 

There they set up two hasell roddes 

I Twenty score paces hetwene. 


T. 330, God a jnercye, MD, 


T. 168. left hut one, MS., not one, P. 0. Ver. 1S6, W 7 
the, MS. Ter. 202, 203, to, P. 0. Ver. 204, i. e. 400 yardt. 
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I lidld him iin andiar, said ClomloHlfe, ^Of) 
That ytmdov waadci I'U'vcth iu two. 

IIovo ia uouo svmlu', anyd the kyiig, 

Not HO wan can so do. 

I shall aa.sayo, syr, sayd Cloiuloslh, 

Or Mint I further go. 210 

Cloudcsly with a hearyng arowe 
Clnve the wand in two. 

Thou art tho hast archor, thou said the ting, 
Fuvsotho that ever I so. 

And yet for your love, sayd Wyllyam, 215 
I wyll do raoio maystory. 

I have a sonne is sev on yero olcle, 

IIo is to me full dearo ; 

I wyll hyrii tye to a staka ; 

All shall so, that he hero ; 220 

And lay an apple upon hys head, 

And go syxo sooro paces hym fro, 

And I niy solfa with a hrond ardw 
Shall olevQ the apple in two. 

Now Imsto the, tlicn sayd tho kyng, 225 
Uy hym that dyod on a trn, 

But yf thou do not, as thou heat saydo, 
Ilangod ahalt thou bo. 

And thou touoho hla head or gowno, 

In syght that men may so, 2110 

By all tho saynlos that bo in honvon, 

I shall hango you all thro. 

That T have promised, said William, 

That I wyll never forsake. 

And there oven before the tynge 235 

In the earth he drove a stake : 

And hound therto his eldest sonne, 

And bad hym stand styll thereat ; 

And turned the chikles face him fro, 

Because he should not start. 240 

An apple upon his head he set, 

And then his bowe he bent: 

Syxo score paces they wore meaten, 

And thether Clondeslh went. 

There he drew out a fayr hrode arrowe, 245 
Hys bowe was great and longe, 

He set that arrowe in his bowe, 

That was both styffe and stvonge. 


Ter 208, sic. MS , none that can, R 0. Ver 212, to, P. C, 
Vor. 222, i. a. 120 yards. Ter. 243, tic. MS., out met, P. 0. 


HI, .\N1) WUddAM OR 01.O1IDKSLY. 

Tie prayi'd the people, Unit wer Ihoro, 

That they ‘ all utill widd' Htawl, 250 
For he that sluiti'th for suidi a. wager 
Behoveth a stedfast hand. 

Miiehe piMjed for tlloudcslh, 

Th.it his lyfo s.iiod niyght ho, 

And nliau iie made hym roily to shote, 255 
There w.is many iveeping eo. 

‘But’ Ohmdeslh clufto the apple in two, 

‘ Ills sonne lie did not nee.’ 

Over Gods forbode, aa3'do tho kinge, 

That llum shold shote at mo. 260 

I gevo tlicc eiglitono poneo a day. 

And my Ijowo shalt thou here, 

And over all tlie north conntrh 
I make Hic eliyfo rydhro. 

And I (liyrtcno iienco a day, said tho ciuono. 
By (!od, and by my fay ; 260 

Come lecho thy payment whi'u thou wylt, 

Do man shall say tho nay. 

Wyllyam, make the a gmittenian 
Of etothyng, and of fa; 270 

And thy two hvethveu, yenmn of my uhamhve, 
For they are ho seinely to so. 

Your sonne, for he i.s (endre of ago, 

Of my ivyiu'-hollor ho shall he ; 

And when lie conimeth to m.ins estate, 275 
Bettor avanncod shall he ho. 

And, AYyllyiini, hring mo your wife, said tho 
queue, 

Mo longcth her sore to su : 
iShc sliall be my ohefo gontlewomiin, 

To guverno iny nursoryo. 280 

The yomen thanked them all ourtoously. 

To some. hy.shop wyl wo wend, 

Of all the synnes, th.at wo have done, 

To be assoyld at his hand. 

So forth he gone these good yomen, 285 
As fast as they might ‘ ho' ;**■ 

And after came and dwelled with the kynge, 
And dye good men all thre. 

Thus ondeth tho lives of those good yomen ; 

God send themmternall blysse ; 290 

And all, that with a hand-howo shototh ; 
That of hovon may never mysse. Amen. 

Ver 202, sti'cayo, MS Ycr 205, And I g.lVQ tho xvij 
pouco. 1*. C Yor. 2S2, And sayd to some BiBhopp wee will 
iriiad, MS. 

* ho, 1 . e. hio, haBlen. Seo the Gloaeary. 
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ir. 

®lye firto lleuoinitftly f olirt. 


The gi'n-vo-diggei'ls song in Iliimlet, act v., 
is taken from throe stanzas of the following 
poem, though greatly iiltoreJ and disguised, 
as the same were corrrupted hy the luillad- 
singers of Sliakspeare’s time : or perhaps so 
designed by the poet himself, the better to 
suit the oharaoter of an illilorato cloAvn. 'J'lio 
original is preserved among Snrrey’s Poems, 
and isattributed to Lord Vaux, by George Gas- 
coigne, who tells us, it " was thought by 
some to bo made upon bis doatb-liod a piop- 
ular error which ho laughs at. (See his 
Kpist, to Yong Gout, proiixed to his Posies, 
1575, 4to,) It is also ascrihed to Lord Vaux 
in a manusoript copy preserved in tho British 
Museum.* Tills lord was remarkalilo for 
his skill in drawing feigned manners, &c., for 
60 I understand an ancient writer. “'I'ho 
Lord Vanx his eommondatLim lye.th (hietly 
in tho facilitio of hia mcotrn, and tho, aptiiesso 
of his doscriptliina siudi as he taketli upon 
him to mako, namely in sundry of his .songs, 
wborein lio sliowoth tho counlajaii ac/iott 
very lively and pleasantly.” Arte of .ling, 
Pocsio, 1589, p. 51. Bee another song by 
this poot in Series tho Second, No. VIII. 

I LOTH that I did love 
In youth that I thought swete, 

As time requires ; fur my bohove 
Me thinkes they are not mote. 

My luate.9 they do me leave, 5 

My fansles all are fled ; 

And tract of time begins to weave 
Gray heares upon my bed. 

For Age with steling steps 
Hath clawdo me with his orowch, 10 
And lusty ‘ Youtho’ away he leapes. 

As there had been none such. 


Yer. 0, be, P. 0. [printed copy in 15C7.] V. 10, Orowch 
pcHiaps should ho clouch, clutch, grasp. Ver. 11, Life away 
she, ?. 0, 

■'* Harl. T\ISS. num. 170^, g 26. Tho roadings gatliored 
from that copy are distinguished here hy inverted commas. 
Tho text is printed from the “ Songs,” &o., of tho Earl of 
Surrey and others, 1057, •tto. 


My m-nsfl doth not delight 
Me, as she did before ; 

My hand and pen arc aiot in plight, 15 
As they have bene of yore. 

For Reason me denies, 

‘ All’ youthly idle rime ; 

Ami day by day, to mo she cries. 

Leave off these toyes in tyme. 20 

Tho wrinklos in my brow. 

Tins furrowes in my face 

Say, Limphig age will ‘ lodge' biin now, 
Where youth must gevo him place. 

Tho harbongpv of death, 25 

To mo I so, him ride, 

'J'liQ cough, the cold, tint gasping bi'oatli, 
Doth bid me to provide 

A pikoax nnd a spado, 

And oko a shvowcling sheto, 30 

A liouso of clay for to be made ' 
iPoi- sueb a giieet most metq. 

Mo thinkcB I heare the clai'ke, 

That knoies tho carefull knoll ; 

And bids me leave my ‘ wearye’ warke, 35 
Ere nature me compel]. 

My kepei'B * 'kn'it the knot. 

That youth doth laugh to eeorne, 

•Of me that ‘ shall bee dome’ forgot, 

As I had ‘ ne’er’ bene borne. 40 

Tims must I youth gove up. 

Whose badge I long did weare : 

To them I yeld the wanton cup. 

That bettor may it boars. 


T. 18, This, P. 0. Yer. 23, So Ed. 1683; ’tla bodge in Ed 
1507, ha.th caught him, MS. Y. SO, wyuaynge-sbeete. MS 
Y. 34, boll, SIS. V. S5, wotiill. I’. 0. V. 38, aid,P.C. Y 
30, clone Bbal be, P. C. V. 40, not, P, 0. 

* Alluding perhapa to Beclea. xli. 3. 
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JEI’IITIIAri JUDdH OE IHUAEL, 


Li) hovo tlia hai'flil skull ; 

Ily wlioso baldo slp;nG I know, 
That atoLipinif a^o away shall pull 
‘ Whak youthful yevos dul bow. 

For Boautie witli liov band, 

Thcao croked oaroa had wrouglik, 


4r> And shippi'd mn lulo tho hnnl, 

From wlu'iu'o I lirst was brought. 

And y« that liido bobiudo, 
llavo yo 110110 otlior trust; 

Aa yo of olayo worn oast by kiiulo, 55 

50 Ho shall yo ‘ turiio’ to dust. 


III. 

l.'sriul 


In Shakspeai'o’s Ilamlot, act ii., tbo boro 
of the play takes occasion to banter Poloiiiua 
with some scraps of an old ballad, which him 
never appeared yet in any collection : for 
which roaaun, as it is hut siiorfc, it will not 
perhaps be unacceptable to tbo retulov; who 
will also bo diverted with the pleiiaaiit ab- 
siivditioa of the coiiipoaition. It was rolriov- 
od from utter oblivion by a lady, who wrote 
it down from moniory, as she bad foniiovly 
hoard it sung by her father. I am indebted 
for it to the frlondsliip of Mr. Steovens. 

It baa boon said, that tlio original ballad, 
in blaoklettor, is among Anthony i\ Wood’s 
Collections in the Asbmoloan Museum. But, 
upon application lately made, the rohimo 
wliloh contained this Song was missing, so 
that it can only now be given as in the former 
edition. 

The banter of Hamlet is as follow.s : 

“Hamlet. ‘0 Jeptha, Judge of Israel,’ 
what a treasure liadst thou I 

“ Folonius. What a treasure had he, my 
lord? 

“ Ram. Why, ‘ One faire daughter, and no 
more. The which lie loved pos.sing well.’ 

“ Polon. Still on my daughter. 

“ Ham. Am not I i’ th’ right, old Jeptha? 

“Polon. If you call me Jeptha, my lord, 
I have a daughter, that I love passing well. 

“ Ham. Nay, that follows not. 

" Polon. What follows then, my lord? 

“Ham. Why, ‘As by lot, God wot:’ and 
then you know, ‘ It came to passe, Aa moat 


like it was.’ Tbo first row of the pious oliam 
son will show you more.” 

Edit. 1793, vol. XV. p. 133. 

Have you not beard thcao many years ago, 
Jeptha was juilgo of Lsraul? 

IIo had 0110 only daughter and no mo, 

'i’lio wbieli lie loved jiassing well : 

And, as by loLt, 5 

God wot. 

It so came to pass. 

As Gods will was, 

Tliat groat wars tlioro Hhould bo, 

And none shoidd bo chosoii ebiof but ho. 10 

And when lie was appointed judge, 

And ebicl'tain of tbo company, 

A .solemn vow to God ho made ; 

If he returned with victory, 

At bis return 15 

'To burn 

The first live thing. 

That shouli^ meet with him then. 

Off his house, when ho should return agon 

It came to pass, the wars was oer, 21 

And be returned with victory ; 

His dear and only daughter first of all 
Came to meet her father foremostly ; 

And all the way, 26 

She did play 
On tabret and pipe. 

Full many a stripe. 

With note so high, 

For joy tliat her father is come so nigh. 30 


V. 45, tare-heddo, MS., and some, P. 00. V. 48, Which, 
P. 0., That MS., What ia conject. 


V. 60, lYaat, P. C. 
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But wlion lio saw his daugliler dear 
Coming ou must foromostly, 

He wrung Ilia lianda, and tore his hair, 

And oryed out moat piteously; 

Oh ! it’s thou, said he, 35 

'fhat have brought me 

Low, 

And troubled mo so, 

That I know not what to do. 

For I have made a vow, he sed, 

The which must be replenished ; 40 

•M’ 'sf ^ 

“ What thou hast spoke 
Do not revoke : 


What thou hast said, 45 

Bo not allraid ; 

Altho’ it be I ; 

Keep promises to God on high. 

But, dear father, grant me one request, 

'That I may go to the wilderness, 

Three mouths there with my friends to stay ; 
There to bewail my virginity ; 51 

And let there be, 

Said she, 

Some two or three 
Young maids with me.” 

So he sent her away, 

For to mourn, for to mourn, till her dying day. 


IV. 


In Ilia “ Twelfth Night,” Sliakspoaro in- 
Iroduooa the clown, aingiug part of the two 
first stannaa of tho following song; which 
has boon recovered from an ancient MS. of 
Dr. Harrington’s at Bath, preserved among 
the many literary treasures transmitted to 
tho ingenious and worthy possessor hy a 
long line of moat respcotablo anoestors. Of 
these only a small part hath boon printed in 
the “ Nugte Antiqum,” 3 vols. 12nio. ; a work 
which the public impatiently wishes to see 
continued. 

'The song is thus given hy Shnkspoare, act 
iv. so. 2. (Malone’s edit. iv. 93.) 

Clown. “ Hey Robin, jolly Robin.” [sing- 
ing-] 

“ Tell me how thy lady does.” 

MalvoUo. Fool. 

Clown. “ My lady is unkind, perdy. 

MalvoUo. Fool. 

Oloion. “ Alas, why is she so ?” 

MalvoUo. Fool, I say. — ^ — 

Clown. “ She loves another.” Who calls, 

ha?” 

Dr. Farmer has conjectured that the song 
should begin thus : 

“ Hey, jolly Robin, tell to mo 
How does thy lady do ? 


My Indy is unkind perdy — 

Alas, why is she so?” 

But this ingenious emendation is now saper- 
Bcdod by the proper readings of tiie old song 
itself, whioh is lioro printed from what ap- 
pears the most ancient of Dr. Ilarrington’s 
poetical MSS., and whioli lias, therefore, been 
marked No. I. (sail. p. 68). That volume 
seems to have been written in the reign of 
King Henry VIII., and as it contains many 
of the poems of Sir 'Tliomas Wyat, hath had 
almost all tho contents attributed to him by 
marginal directions written with an old hut 
later hand, and not always rightly, as, I think, 
might be made appear by other good authori- 
ties. Among the rest, this song is there at- 
tributed to Sir Thomas Wyat also ; hut the 
discerning reader will probably judge it to 
belong to a more obsolete writer. 

In the old MS. to the 3d and 5th stanzas 
is prefixed this title, Tissponce, and to the 4th 
and 6th, Le Plaintif ; but in tho last instance 
so evidently wrong, that it was thought hotter 
to omit these titles, and to mark the changes 
of the dialogue by inverted commas. In 
other respects the MS. is strictly followed, 
except where noted in tho margin — Yet the 
first stanza appears to be defective, sind it 
should seem that a line is wanting, unless the 
four first words were lengthened in the tune. 



Ilf) 


illTIO liV MlI.SKUvK. 


A vsomi TO Tirio i 


A lioilVN, 

Jolly llobyii, 

Tell mo luiiv tliy lomai\ Jotilh, 

And thou slnilt knoM'u of myn. 

“ My lady is nnUyindci' ^lord'ft.” 

Alack t why la ah® so ? 5 

“ She loveth iiiiothci" bettor than mo : 

And yet she will say no.” 

I fynde no such doubleno.a : 

I fyndo wninon triio. 10' 

My lady lovoth me dowtlos, 

And 'will change for no nowe. 


“ TIvou art hiipiiy while that dooth last; 

Ihit I Hiiy, 11.4 I fynde, 

That wmneu'n love ia hut a lihiat, 15 
Ami lornelh with the wyndo.” 

Sviehi) folkes can take no harme by love, 
That can ahido their torn. 

“ But 1 alas can no way pvova 
Ilf love Init lake and morn.” 20 

But if thou wilt avoyde thy liarmo 
Lome this lesson of mo, 

At others heros thy selfo to wavme, 

And let thorn warmo with thee. 


V. 

^ Sfiiiji to tlic ftt{c in- llliwick. 


Tins sonnoi (which io ascribed to Itiohard 
Edwards* in the “ raradi.HO of llaintlo Devi- 
ses, ”■ lb. 31, b.) is by Shakspaare intulo tho 
subjaot of some pleasant ridicnioin his “Ko- 
rnoo and Juliet,” act iv. so. 5, whoi'o ho intro- 
duces Peter putting this question to the mu- 
sioians. 

“Peter. , . . why ‘Silver Sound’? ‘why 
* Muslcke with with her silver sound’? what 
say you, Simon Catling? 

“ 1 Mus. Marry, sir, because silver hath 
a sweet sound. 

‘‘ Pei. Pretty 1 what say you, Hugh Re- 
becke ? 

“ 2 Mus. I say, silver sound, because mu- 
sicians sound for silver. 

‘‘ Pei. Pretty too 1 what say yon, James 
Soundpost ? 

“ 3 Mus. P’aith, I know not what to say. 

“ Pet I will say it for you ; It is 

‘ musicke with' her silver sound,' because 
musicians have no gold for sounding.” 

Edit. 1793, vol. xlv. p. 529. 

This ridicule is not so much levelled at the 
song itself (which for tho time it was written 


Yep. 4, sliall> MS. 

* Concerning him, see Wood’s Atheu. Oxon. and Tanner’s 
Blblif-ith.; also Sip John Ilawkiu's Hist, of Music, &o. 


is not inologaut), as at llioso forced and unna- 
tural o.-tplaimtiouH (il'lmi given by us painful 
editors ami ().s.positorB of ancient av)tl)ora. 

This copy is pidiitoil from an old quarto 
MS. in tho Cotton Library (VoiSp. A. 25), eu- 
tithid, ‘‘Divers things of lieu, viij’s time:” 
with some oniToollons from Tho Paradise of 
Dainty Devises, 15‘J5. 

'Where gvipingegrofoe thehartwouldwoundo, 
And dolefnllo dumps tho myndo oppresao, 
There niusicko witli lior silver sound 
With spodu is wont to send rodrosse; 

Of troblod mynds, in every sore, 6 

Sweto muBiclco hathe a salve in store. 

In joyo yt males our mlrtho abeunde, 

In woe yt chores our hevy sprites ; 

Be strawglitod heads relyof hath foundo, 9 
By musickea pleaaaunto swete delightes: 
Our senses all, what shall I say more ? 

Are subjecto unto musicks lore. 

The Gtods by inusioke have theire prayse ; 

The lyfo, tho soul therein doth joye : 

For, as the Romayne poet sayes, h5 

In seas, whom pyrats would destroy, 

A dolphin saved from death most sharpe 
Arion playing on his harpe. 
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0 heavenly gyft, that rules the mynd, 19 
Even as the storne dothc rulo the shippe ! 
0 musloko, ■whom tho Gods aaainda 


To comfovto manno, “ivhom cares 'would 
nippo ! 

Since thow bntho man and beste docst mo'VB, 
'Wlmtbeatc ys he, vvyll the disprove? 


VI. 

an)i lire “Jfgpr-Didlr, 


— is a story often alluded to by our old dror 
matie -writers. Shakapoare, in his Romeo 
and Juliet, act ii. so. 1, makes Mercutio sny, 

"Her (Venus’s) purblind son and heir, 

Young Adam’''- Cupid, he that shot so true, 
When King Cophetua lovod tho beggar- 
maid. 

As the 13th line of the following ballad 
seems here p.artioularly alluded to, it is not 
improbable that Shakspeare -^vroto it “ shot 
so trim,” •whioh the players or printers, not 
perceiving tho ollu.sion, might alter to “true.” 
The former, as being the more humorous ex- 
pression, seems most likely to have come from 
tho mouth of Meroutio.l 
In the 2d part of Hen. IV., aot v. ac. 3, 
Ealstaff is iutroduoed affectedly saying to 
Pistoll, 

“ 0 base Assyrian knight, what is thy nows? 
Let King Cophetua know the truth thereof.” 

These lines, Dr. Warburton thinks, were taken 
from an old bombast play of “ King Cophe- 
tua.” No such pl.T-y i.s, I believe, now to be 
found ; but it does not therefore follow that 
it never existed. Many dramatic pieces are 
referred to by old writers,! whioh arc hot 
now extant, or even luonthiued in any list. 
In tho infancy of the stage, plays were often 
exhibited that were never printed. 

It is probably in .allusion to the same play 
that Bon Jenson says, in his Comedy of 
‘ ‘ Every Man in his Humour,” not iii. sc. 4, 


* See above. Preface to Son^j J, Bonk ii. of thi.a vol. p. 158. 
I Since this conjecture flvftfc occuitcU, It has been disco- 
vered that ‘'shot ao trim” was Iho genuino reading. Seo 
Shakspeare ed. 1793, xiv. 393. 

X See Mercs "Wits Treas. f. 283, Arte of Eng. Pocjs. 1589, 
p. 51, 111, 143, 109. 


“ I have not the heart to devour thee, an’ I 
might be made as rich as King Copbetua.” 
At least there is no mention of King Copha- 
tna’s riches in the present ballad, which is 
tho oldest I have mot with on the subject. 

It is printed from Rich. Johnson’s “Crown 
Garland of Gouldon Roses,” 1012, 12raQ. 
(whore it is entitled simply “ A Song of a 
Beggar and a King”) : corrooled by another 
copy. 

I READ that once in Affrlca 
A princely wight did raine, 

Who lind to name Cophetua, 

As poets they did faiiie: 

From natures lawos ho did decline, 5 
For sure ho -was not of my mind, 

He cared not for women-kinde, 

But did them ail disdaino. 

But marke, what hapnod on a day, 

As ho out of his window lay, 10 

IIo saw a beggar all in gray. 

The which did cause his paine. 

, The blinded hoy, that shootes so trim. 
From heaven downe did hie ; 
lie drew a dart and shot at him, 15 
In place where he did lye : 

Which soone did pievse him to tho quick©. 
And when ho felt the arrow pricke, 

Which in his tender he.art did slioke 
He looketh as he would dye, 20 

What sudden chance is this, quoth he, 
'That I to love must subject be. 

Which never thereto would agree, 

But still did it defle ? 

Then from the window he did come, 25 
And laid him on his bed, 

A thousand heapos of care did runne 
Within his troubled head : 
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Koi' now ho moancs to oravo her love, 

And now he saelcaa which way to proovo 
IIow ho his I'ancie might remoovo, 31 
And not this hoggar wed. 

But Oupid had iiiin so in snare, 

That this poor haggar must proparo 
A salve to cure liim of his care, 35 

Or els he would he dead. 

And, as he musing thus dyd lye. 

Ho thought for to devise 
How he might have her coinpanye. 

That did so ’maze his oyas. 40 

In thee, quoth he, doth rest my life; 

For surely thou ahalfc bo my wife, 

Or else this hand with bloody knife 
The Gods shall sure suffice. 

Then from hia bed he soon arose, 45 
And to hia pallaco gate he goes ; 

Full little then this boggor knowos 
When she the king espies. 

The Gods preserve your majesty, 

The baggers all gan cry : 50 

Vouohaafo to give your charity 
Our childrens food to buy. 

The king to thorn hia pur-aae did cn-at, 

And they to part it made great haste ; 

This silly woman was Iho last 65 

That after them did hyo, 

Tlio king he oal’d her back ngaino, 

And unto her ho gave his ohaine ; 

And said, With us you shal reinaine 
Till such time as we dye : 60 

For thou, quoth he, shalt be my wife, 

And honoured for my queono ; 

With thee I ineana to lead my life. 

As shortly shall ho seeno : 

Our wedding shall appointed bo, 65 

And every thing in its degree : 

Come on, quoth be, and follow mo, 

Thou shalt go shift thee oleane. 

What is thy name, faire maid ? quoth he, 
Penelophon,'* 0 king, quoth she: 70 

With that she made a lowo oourtsfey ; 

A trim one as I weene. 


* Sbakppoaro (who allailes to this ballad hi bis “ Love’s 
Lfiboiir lost,” jict, iv. bc. 1), gives Uie boggav’s name ZeneJo- 
j)/(f>n,aocord\ng to all the old editions ; but this eeerostobe 
P«'D/'Jow7ioii,iatbotnxt, sounds move like 


Thua hand in hand alo\ig they wallco 
Unto the kiugls piilhlno : 

The king with conrLuous uomly talko 75 
Tlii-s heggor diilh iinhraco ; 

The bogger hluslmth scarlet rod, 

And .straight agaiiio a.s ))ide as lead, 

But not a wonl at all sho said, 

Slic was in .such amaze. gg 

At last she spake with trembling voyco, 
And said, 0 king, I doe rejoyce 
That you wil take mo for your choyoe, 

And my degree’s so base. 

And when the wedding day was come, 85 
The king commanded strait 
The noblemen both all and some 
Upon the qnoone to wait. 

And she hL'havcd herself that day. 

As if she had never wallet the way ; 90 

She had forgot her gown of gray, 

AVhitih Him did wcaro of late. 

The pi'ovorlx! old is oomo to pa.sso. 

The priest, when ho hogirw his masso. 
Forgets that over olerko ho was ; 95 

lie kiiovvlli not his estate. 

Hero you may read, Oopliel.ua, 

Though long Umo fancie-fed, 

Compelled by the hlindod hoy 
The hoggor for to wed: 100 

lie that did lovers lookos di.sdainp, 

To do the sanm, was glad and faino, 

Or els ho would hinmclfo liave slaiiic, 

111 slorio, as we read. 

Disdaiiio no whit, 0 lady duore, 105 
But pitty now thy survant heere, 

Least that it luip to thee this yeare, 

As to that king it did. 

And thus they led a quiet life 
During their prlncoly raigiie : 110 

And in a tomho wore buried both, 

As w'ritors sheweth plaine. 

The lords they tooko it grievously, 

The ladies tooke it heavily. 

The commons oryed pitiuusly, 115 

Their death to them was paino, 

Their fame did sound so passingly 
That it did pierce the starry sky, 

And througlmute all the world did fiya 
To every princes realme.* 

V. 90, 5. c, U'ampi'il tbo BtroutH. Y, 105, Hero tliQ Poet 
addrFtjBPS himseir to hia mistress. Y. 112, SUowotli was 
Anciently the phir. numb. 

*■ An imreniuus fi’ioud thinks the two last stanzas should 
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YU. 

ISak tl]g ©1^( Cloak about tl]oc. 


—is supposed to have been originally a Scotch 
ballad. The reader hero has an ancient copy 
in the English idiom, with an additional 
stanza (the 2d) never before printed. This 
curiosity is preserved in the Editor’s folio 
MS., but not without corruptions, which are 
here removed by the assistance of the Scottish 
Edition. ShakspearB,in his Othello, actii.,has 
quoted one stanza, with some variation.^, 
■which are here adopted ; the old MS. read- 
ings of that stanza arc liowever given in tlie 
margin. 

Tms -wlnterB weather itt waxelh c(dd, 

And frost doth froeso on every hill, 

And Boreas hlowes his blasts soc bold. 

That all our oattell are like to spill; 

Bell my -wiffo, who loves noe strife, 5 

Sheo sayd unto mo quietlye, 

Eiso up, and save cow Cumhookos liffe, 

Man, put thine old cloake about thoo. 

He. 

0 Bell, why dost thou fly to ‘ and soorne?' 
Thou kenst ray cloak is very thin; 10 

Itt is soe bare and ovorworne 
A crioko he tlierou cannot renn ; 

Then Ilo no longer horrowe nor lend, 

‘ Eor once He new apparekl bee, 

To-morrow He to towne and spend,’ 15 
For He have a new oloako about meo. 

She. 

Cow Crnrnbocke is a very good cowo. 

Shoe ha boene alwayos true to the payle 
Sliee ha.s holpt us to butter and cheese, I trow, 
■And other things shoe will not faylo ; 20 

1 wold 1)C loth to see her pine, 

Good hu.sband, councell take of race. 

It is not for us to go soe fine, 

Man, take thine old cloake about thee. 

He. 

My cloake it was a very good cloake, 25 
Itt hath been alwayes true to the weave. 
But now it is not worth a groat; 

I have had it four and forty yeere: 
Soinetimo itt was of cloth in graino, 

’Tis now but a sigh clout as you may see, 

10 


It will neither hold ont winde nor raine ; 31 
And He have a new cloake about meo. 

She. 

It is four and fortye yceres agoe 

Since the one of us the other did ken, 

And we have had betwixt us towe 35 

Of children either nine or ten ; 

Wee have brought thorn up to women and 
men ; 

In the feavc of God I trow they bee ; 

And why wilt tliou thyselfe misken ? 

Man, take thine old cloake about thee. 40 

He. 

0 Bel! my wiffo, why dost thou ‘ flouto !' 

Now is nowe, and llicn was tlien ; 

Seoke now all the woild throughout, 

Thou konst not olownos from gontlomon. 
They are eladd in hlaoke, greone, yollowo, or 
gray, 45 

Soe far above their ownc degree; 

Once in my life He ‘ doe as they,’ 

For He have a new cloake about mce. 

See. 

King Stephen -was a worthy pearo, 

His breeches cost him but a cro-wne, 50 
He held thorn sixpence all too deere ; 

Therefore ho ealld the taylor Lowne. 

He was n wight of high ronowne, 

1 And thouse but of a low degree ; 

I Itt’s pride that putts this countryo downe, 55 
Man, take thine old cloake about thee. 

He. 

‘ Bell my wife she loves not strife, 

Yet .she 'will lead me if she can ; 

And oft, to live a quiet life, 

I am forced to yield, though line good- 
man 60 

Itt’s not for a man with a woman to threapo, 
Unlesse he first gave oer the. plea: 

As wee began ■wee now will leave, 

And He take mine old oloako about niee. 

V. 41, flyte, MS. V. 49, King Ifarry . . a Toi-y good king, 
MS. Y.SOilti'OwhiBliosQCOstbut, ^IS. Y. 51, Ilo tliouglit 
tbem 12d. to docro, MS. Y. 52, clowiio^ MS. Y, 53, lla 
was king aud ivaro the evowne, MS. 
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Hillflto, Wlto, Milloto. 


It is from tho following stanzas that Shak- 
spoare has taken his song of the “ Willow,” 
in his Othello, act iv. so. 3, though somewhat 
varied and applied by him to a female cha- 
racter. lie makes Desdoinona introduce it 
in this pathetic and aflecting manner : 

" Mt mother had a maid call’d Barbara: 

She was in love ; and he she lov’d prov’d 
mad, 

And did forsake her. Sho had a song of — 
Willow. 

An old thing ’twas, but it express’d her for- 
tune. 

And sho died singing it.” 

Ed. 1793, vol. XV. p. 613. 

This is given from a hlack-lotter copy in 
tho Popys onllootion, thus entitled, “A Lover’s 
Complaint, hoing forsaken of his Lovo.” To 
a pleasant tune. 

A POORB soule sat sighing under a sioamoro 
tree ; 

0 willow, willow, willow 1 
With his hand on his bosom, his head on his 
knee : 

0 willow, willow, willow ! 

0 willow, willow, willow ! 5 

Sing, 0 the greeno willow shall be my gar- 
Iknd. 

He sigh’d in his singing, and after each grone. 
Come willow, &a. 

I am dead to all pleasure, my true-love is 
gone; 

0 willow, &c. 10 

Sing, 0 tho gi'eone wiUow shall he my gar- 
land. 

My love she is turned ; untrue she dioth prove; 
0 willow, &o. 

She renders mo nothing hut hate for my love. 

0 willow, &a. 15 

Sing, 0 the groene willow, &o. 

0 pitty me, (cried ho) ye lovers, each one; 

0 willow, &o. 


Her heart’s hard as marble ; sho rues not my 
mono. 

O willow, &o. 20 

Sing, 0 the greeno willow, &c. 

'The cold streams ran hy him, his eyes wept 
apace ; 

O willow, &o. 

'The salt tears fell from him, which drowned 
his face: 

0 willow, &o. 25 

Sing, 0 tho greeno willow, &o. 

Tho muto birds sato by him, made tamo by 
Ills monos ; 

0 willow, &o. 

'i’ho salt tours foil from him, wluck softonod 
tho stones. 

0 willow, &B. 30 

Sing, 0 the gvoono willow, &o. 

Lot nobody blame mo, hor scornos I do prove; 

0 willow, &c. 

Sho was homo to he fairo ; I, to dio for hor 
lovo. 

0 willow, &o. 35 

Sing, 0 the greeno willow, &c. 

0 that beauty should harbour a heart that’s 
so bard I 

Sing willow, &c. 

My true love rejecting without all regard. 

O willow, &e. 40 

Sing, 0 the groene willow, &o. 

Let love no more boast him in palace or 
bower ; 

0 willow, &o. 

For women are trotbles, and flote in an 
honre. 

0 willow, &c. . 45 

Sing, 0 the greeno willow, &o. 

But what helps complaining? In vaine 1 
complains : 

0 willow, &c. 
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I muat patiently suffer her scorno and dia- 
daine. 50 

0 willow, &o. 

Sing, 0 the groeno willow, &b. 

Come, all you forsaken, and sit down by me, 
0 willow, &o. 

He that ’plainea of his falsa love, mine’s 
falser than she. 

0 willow, &o. 55 

Sing, 0 the greene willow, &o. 

The willow wreath weare I, since my love did 
fleet ; 

0 willow, &o. 

A garland for lovers forsaken most meete. 

0 willow, &o. 

Sing, 0 the greene willow shall ho my gar- 
Ihnd 1 

PART THE SECOND. 

Lowe lay’d hy my sorrow, begot by disdaine; 

0 willow, willow, willow ! 

Against her to cruoll, still still I complaine, 
0 willow, willow, willow I 
0 willow, willow, willow 1 5 

Sing, 0 the greene willow shall bo my gar- 
IJmdl 

0 love too injurious, to wound my poore 
heart ! 

0 willow, &c. 

To suffer the triumph, and iov in my smart : 

0 willow, &o. 10 

Sing, 0 lha greene willow, &c. 


Of all that doe knowe her, to blaze her untrue. 

0 willow, &c. 25 

Sing, 0 the greene willow, &o. 

With these words engraven, as epitaph meet, 
O willow, &c. 

“ Hero lyes one, drank poyson for potion most 
sweet.” 

0 willow, &o. 30 

Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 

Though she thus unkindly hath scorned my 
love, 

0 willow, &c. 

And carelessly smiles at the sorrowes I prove ; 

0 willow, &c. 35 

Sing, 0 the greene willow, &c. 

I cannot against her unkindly exclaim, 

0 willow, &c. 

Cause once well I loved her, and honoured 
her name: 

0 willow, &o. 40 

Sing, 0 the greene willow, &o. 

The name of her sounded so sweoto in mine 
eare, 

0 willow, &o. 

It rays’d my heart lightly, the name of my 
deare ; 

0 willow, &c. 45 

Sing, 0 the greene willow shall be my gar* 
li\nd. 


0 willow, willow, willow 1 the willow garlimd, 

0 willow, &o. 

A sign of her falsenesse before me doth stand : 

0 willow, &o. 15 

Sing, 0 the greone willow, &o. 

As here it doth bid to despair and to dye, 

0 willow, &o. 

So bang it, friends, ore me in grave whore I 
lye: 

0 willow, &e. 20 

Sing, 0 the greene willow shall be my gar- 
limd. 

In grave where I rest mee, hang this to the 
view, 

0 willow, &o. 


As then ’twas my comfort, it now is my 
griefe ; 

0 willow, &c. 

It now brings me anguish ; then brought me 
roliefe. 

0 willow, &o. 50 

Sing, 0 the greene willow, &o. 

Farewell, faire false hearted: plaints end 
with my breath ! 

0 willow, willow, willow ! 

Thou dost loath me, I love thee, though cause 
of my death. 

0 willow, willow, willow 1 

0 willow, willow, willow ! 

Sing, 0 the greene willow shall be my gar- 
lilnd. 


16 
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Sill I,ANCHr.OT DU DAlvl'i. 


XI. 

it fiiiittljfft f 11 lit. 


I'liis ballaJ is quotocl in Sliiilc.spearc’8 
bccoimI pavt of Henry IV., not ii. The suVi- 
ject of it is taken from the ancient romance 
of King Arthur (commonly called Morte 
Arthur), being a poetical translation of chap, 
ovili., oix., ex., in part lat, aa they stand in 
ed. 1034, 4to. In tlio older editions the chap' 
ters aro differently numbered. — Thia song is 
given from a printed copy, con’ectod in part 
by a fragment in the editor’s folio MS. 

In tho same play of 2 Henry IV., Silence 
hums a scrap of quo of the old ballads of 
Robin Hood. It is taken from tho following 
stanza of “ Robin Hood and Urn Pindar of 
WakofiolcI 

All this behoard throe wighty yeomen, 

'I’was Robin Hood, Scarlet, and John; 

With that they e.spy’d the jolly Piudilr 
As ho sate under a throne. 

That ballad may bo found on every stall, 
and therefore is not here reprinted. 

When Arthur first in court began, 

And was approved king, 

By force of armea great victorys wanne. 

And conquest home did bring. 

Then into England straight ho came 5 
With fifty good and able 
Knights, that resorted unto him, 

And were of his round table ; 

And he had justs and turnaments, 

Wliorto were many prest, 10 

Wherein some knights did far excoll 
And eke surmount the rest. 

But one Sir Lancelot du Lake, 

Who W'as approved well, 

He for his deeds and feats of armes 15 
All others did esoell. 

When he had rested him a while, 

In play, and game, and sportt. 


lie said he wold goo prove himsclfa 
In some adventurous govt. 20 

He armed rode in a forrost wide, 

And met a damsoll faire, 

Who told him of adventures great, 

Wherto he gave groat eare. 

Such wold I find, quoth Lancolett: 25 

Eor that cause came I hither. 

Thou seemst, quoth shoo, a knight full good, 
And I will bring lliou thither. 

Whorns a mighty kiiiglit doth dwell, 

'L'hat now is of groat I'aino : 30 

Therforo loll me what wight lliou art, 

And w’liat may ho thy name. 

"My niimo is Lancelot (In Lake." 

Quoth she, it likes mo than : 

Hove dwells a knight who never was 36 
Yet luatcht with any man: 

Who has in prison tliroescore knights 
And four, that ho did wound ; 

Knights of King Arthurs court they bo, 

And of his table round. 40 

She brought him to a river side, 

And also to a tree. 

Whereon a copper bason hung. 

And many shields to see. 

He struck see ha.rd, the bason broke ; 45 

And 'Tarquin soon ho spyed: 

Who drove a horse before him fast, 

Whereon a knight lay tjecl. 

Sir knight, then sayd Sir Lanceldtt, 

Bring me that horse-load hither, 50 
And lay him downe, and lot him rest; 

Woel try our force together ; 

Eor, as I understand, thou hast, 

Soe far ns thou art able, 

V.29,JP7ie)f' Ik offcon road by our old writers for 
bwo it is just tho contrary. 


Y. 18, to sportt, MS. 
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Done great despite and shame unto 55 
The knights of tlio Round Ta)3le. 

If thou be of the Table Round, 

Quoth Tarquiii speedilye, 

Both thee and all thy fellowship 
I utterly defye. 60 

That’s over much, quoth Lanoelott tho. 
Defend thee by and by. 

They sett their speares unto their steeds, 

And cache att other flic. 

They coucht theire speares (their horses ran, 
As though there liad beeno thunder), 66 
And striicke them each immidst their shields, 
Wherewith they broke in'sunder. 

Their horsses haokes hv.ake under them, 

Tho knights were both n.stouad : 70 

To avoyd their horsaos they made haste 
And light upon the ground. 

They tooka them to their shields full fast, 
They swords they drew out than, 

With mighty strokes most eagerlyo 75 
Each at the other ran. 

They wounded were, and bled full sore, 

They both for breath did stand, 

And le.aning on their swords awhile, 

Quoth Tiirquine, Hold thy hand, 80 

And tell to me what I shall asko, 

Say on, quoth Lancelot tho. 

Thou art, quoth Tarquine, tho best knight 
That ever I did know ; 

And like a knight that I did hate : 85 

Soa tliat thou he not bee, 

I will deliver all the rest. 

And, eke accord with thee. 

That is well said, quoth Lancelott; 

But sith it must he soe, 90 

What knight is that thou hatest thus? 

I pray thee to me show. 


llis name is Launcclot du Lake, 

He slew my brother deere ; 

Him I suspect of all tho rest; 95 

I would I had him here. 

Thy wish thou hast, but yet unknowno, 

I am Lancelot clu Lake, 

Now knight of Artliurs Table Round ; 

King Hands son of Schuwake ; 100 

And I desire thee to do thy worst. 

Ho, ho, quoth Tarqin tho, 

One of us two shall end our lives 
Before that we do go. 

If thou be Lancelot du Lake, 105 

Then weloomo shalt thou boo : 

Whetfore see thou thyself defend, 

Eor now defye I thee. 

They buckled then together so, 

Like unto wild boai’es rashing ;* 110 

And with their swords and shields they ran 
At one another slashing; 

The ground besprinkled was wyth blood : 

Tiirquin beg.in to yield ; 

For he gave backe for woannosse, 115 
And lowe did bearo his shield. 

This scone Sir Lancelot o.spyde, 
lie leapt upon him then, 

Ho pull'd him downe upon his knee. 

And rushing off his helm, 120 

Forthwith ho strucke bis neoke in two, 

And, w'hen he had soe done, 

From prison threescore knights and four 
Delivered everye one. 

* Uiishing seems to bo tho olU hunting term to oxproEW 
i the atroUo made by the -wikl-boar M'ith his fungs. To rasa 
has apparently a menuing something BimllaT. Soe Jlr. 
StooTcns’s Note on K. Lear, art. iii. so. 7 (cd. IT&t*), toL xIt. 
p. 103), where the quartos read, 

“Nor thy fiorco sister 
In his aiiointod llosli rash boarisli fangs.” 

So in Iv. Ulchartl III, act iii., sn. 2 (voL x. p. 007, 683). 

“ Ho dreamt 

To night the Boar had rased oS liia holm.” 
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OERNO'l'US THE JEW OE VENICE. 


X. 

(Ijairilkn’s Jiratofll tn f liillis, 


—is an attGinpt to paint a lover’s irresolution, 
but so poorly executed, that it -would not 
have been admitted into this collection, if it 
had nut boon quoted in Shakspoare’s Twelfth- 
Night, act ii. sc. 3. — It is found in a little 
ancient tnisoelUiny, entitled “ Tlie Golden 
Garland of Princely Delights,” 12mo. bl. let. 

In the same scone of the Twelfth-Night, 
Sir 'L'oby sings a scrap of an old ballad, 
•wliieh is preserved in the Pepys collection, 
[vol. i. pp, 33, 490.] ; but as it is not only a 
poor dull performnnoe, but also very long, it 
•will be sufficient here to give the first stanza : 

The Baij.ad or Constant Susanna. 

There dwelt a man in Babylon 
Of reputation great by famo ; 
lie took to wife a fairo womiln, 

Susanna she wag oalldo by namo: 

A -woman fair and vortuous ; 

Lady, lady : 

Why should wo not of her loam thus 
To live godly ? 

If this song of Corydon, &o., has not more 
merit, it is at least an evil of less niiignitude. 

rAREWELL, dear love ; since thou wilt noed.s 
be gone, 

Mine eyes do shew, my life is almost done. 
Nay I will never die, so long ns I can spie 
There bo many mo, though that she doe goe, 
There be many mo, I fear not: 5 

Why then let her goe, I care not. 


Farewell, farewell ; since this I find is true 
1 will not Sjieml more time in wooing you ; 
But I will seek elsewhere, if I may find 
lovo there ; 

Shall I bid her goe ? what and if I doe ? 
Sliall I hid her goo and spare not? 11 
0 no, no, no, I dare not. 

Ten thousand times farewell; — yet stay a 
while ; — 

Sweet, kiss mo once ; sweet kisses time be- 
guile : 

I liave no power to move. IIow now am I 
in lovo ? 15 

Wilt thou needs bo gone ? Go then, all is one. 
Wilt thou needs bo gone? Oh, hie thee I 
Nay stay, and do no more deny mo. 

Once wore, adieu, I see loath iu depart 19 
Bids oft adieu to her, that liuhls my heart. 
But fcioeing I must lose thy lovo, which I 
did choose, 

Goo thy way for me, since tliat may not bo, 
Goe thy ways for mo. But wliither ? 
Goo, oh, but wlioro I may oonio thither. 

What shall I doo ? my love is now departed. 
She is fair, as she is oruel-liearted. 20 

Sho would not bo intreated, with prayers 
oft repeated. 

If she come no more, shall I die therefore? 
If she come no more, what care I ? 
Faith, let her goe, or come, or tarry. 30 


XI. 


inmtug Ilje |tto 0f ifntet. 


In the “ Life of Pope Sixtus V., translated 
from the Italian of Greg. Loti, by the Eev. 
Mr. Farueworth, folio,” is a remarkable pas- 
sage to the following effect. 

<< T+ vTrnn in +]icif Tlrnto lioil 


taken .and plundered St. Domingo in Hispan- 
iola, and carried off an immense booty, This 
account came in a private letter to Paul Sec- 
chi, a very considerable merchant in the city, 
■who had Invo-e concerns in those narts, which 
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lie had insured. Upon receiving this news, 
ho sent for the insurer Sampson Ceneda, a 
Jew, and acquainted him witli it. The Jew, 
whose interest it was to have such a report 
thought false, gave many reasons why it 
could not possibly be true, and at last worked 
himself into such a passion, tliat he said, I’ll 
lay you a pound of flesh it in' a lye. Sccohi, 
who was of a fiery hot temper, replied, I’ll 
lay you a thousand crowns against a pound 
of your flesh that it is true. The Jew' ne- 
cepted the wager, and articles were iniincdi- 
ately executed hatwixt them, that, if Sceohi 
won, he should himself cut the flesh with a 
.sharp Isnifo from whatever part of the Jew’s 
body he pleased. The truth of the account 
wa.s soon confirmed; and the Jow was almost 
di.straoled, when he was informed, that Secchi 
had solemnly sivoi'e he would coinpel him to 
an exact parfonnanca of his oonlrnot. A re- 
port of tliis transaction was brought to the 
Pope, who sent for the parties, and, being in- 
formed of the whole affair, said, “when con- 
tracts are made, it is but just they siiouhl bo 
fulfilled, as this shall ; take akuife, thoi'cforo, 
Secchi, and out a pound of Hash from any 
part you please of the Jew’s body. We ad- 
vise you, however, to he very careful ; for, if 
you out hut a scruple more or less than your 
due, you shall certainly ho hanged.’’ 

The editor of that book is of opinion, that 
the scene between Shylook and Antonio in 
the '‘Merchant of Venice’’ is taken from this 
incident. But Mr, Warton, in his ingenious 
“ 0))servations on the Faerie Queen, vol. i. 
page 128,” has referred it to the following 
ballad. Mr. Warton thinks thi.s hall.ad was 
written before Shak.spoare’s play, ns being 
not so cii’cumstantial, and having more of the 
nakedness of an original. Besides, it differs 
from the play in many circum.stances, which 
a mere copyist, such as wo may suppose the 
hallad-raaker to he, would hardly have given 
himself the trouble to alter. Indeed be ex- 
pressly informs us, that he had his story from 
the Italian writers. See the “ Connoisseur,” 
vol. i. No IG. 

After all, one would ho glad to know what 
authority “ Lett” had for the foregoing fact, 
or at least for connecting it with the taking 
of St. Domingo by Drake ; for this expedition 
did not happen till 1585, and it is very cer- 
tain that a play of the “ Jewe, representing 
the greedinesso of worldly chusers, and 


bloody minrhs of usurers,” had beon cxliibit- 
ed at the play-house callod the “ Bull,” before 
the year 1579, being montionod in Steph. 
Oosson’s “ Schoole of Abuse,’”' which was 
printed in that year. 

As for Shakspeave’s “ Merchant of Ven- 
ice,” the earliest edition known of it is in. 
quarto, IGOO ; though it had been exhibited 
in the year 1598, being mentioned, together 
with eleven others of his plays, in Meros’s 
“Wits 'Treasury,” &c. 1598, 12mo. fob 282. 
See Malone’s Shaksp. 

The following is printed from an ancient 
black-letter copy in the Popys collection, f en- 
titled, “ A now Song, shewing the crneltie of 
‘Gernulus, a Jowe,’ who, lending to a mer- 
chant an hundred crowns, would have a 
pound of lii.s fleshe, booau.se he could not pay 
him at the time appnintod. To the tuue of 
Black and yellow,” 

THE EIUST PAM'. 

In Venice towne not long agoe 
A cruel Jow did dwell, 

Whicii lived all on usurie 
As Italian writers toll. 

Gernufus cnllod was the Jew, 6 

Which never thought to dye, 

Nor ever yet did any good 
To them in streets that lie. 

Ills life was like a barrow hogge, 

That liveth many a day, 10 

Yet never once doth any good, 

Until men will him slay. 

Or like a filthy heap of dung, 

’That lyeth in a whoard ; 

Which never can do any good, 15 

Till it he spread abroad. 

So fares it with the usurer, 

He cannot sleep in rest, 

For fearo the thiofe will him pursue 
To pluoko him from his nest. 20 

Ills heart doth thinke on many a wile, 
How to deceive the pooro ; 

His mouth is almost ful of mucke, 

Yet still he gapes for more. 


^ Warton, nbi supra, 
t CoinpTred with the Ashmolo Copy, 


L2G 
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Ills wil'u nuusl loud ii sliilliug, 25 

I'or uvevy -wooko u pouny, 

Yet bring n pledge, tliiit ia doublo wortli, 

If that you ivill liavo any. 

And soo, lilcowiso, you koope your day, 

Or else you loose it all : 30 

'I'liis was the living of the wife, 

Her cow she did it call. 

Within that eitie dwelt that time 
A marchant of groat fixme. 

Which being distressed in his need, 35 
Unto Gernutua came : 

Desiring him to stand hia friend 
For twolvo month and a day, 

To lend to him an hundred crownes : 

Arid he for it would pay dO 

What.soo 7 er ho would demand of him, 

And pledges ho alioulcl have. 

No, (quoth the Jew with Heaving lookes,) 
Sir, asko what you will have. 

No penny for the loano of it 45 

For one year you shall pay 
You may doe mo us good a turno, 

Boforo my dying day. 

But we will have a merry jeaat, 

For to be talked long : 50 

You shall make me a bond, qirotli he, 

That shall be largo and strong : 

And this shall be the forfeytnre; 

Of your owue fleslio a pound. 

If you agree, make you the bond, 55 
And here is a hundred ci'ownes. 

With right good will ! the m arohant he says : 

And so the bond was made. 

When twelve month and a day drew on 
That backe it should be payd. 60 

The marohants ships were all at sea. 

And money came not in ; 

Which W'ay to take, or what to doo 
To thinke he doth begin : 

V. 32, Cow, &c., soomB io have suggested to Shalcspcare 
Shylock’s argument for usury taken from Jacob’s mannge- 
metit of Laban’s sheep, act i. to which Antonio replies: 
"'Was this Inserted to make Interest good? 

Or are your gold and silver ewes and rams? 

"Shy, I cannot tell. I make it hretd as/ast** 


And t(i Gormiliis strait ho come.s C5 
With oap and houdod kuco, 

And .siiydo to him, Of curlesio 
I privy you buaro with mce. 

My day i.s oomo, and I have not 

'L'ho money for to pay : 70 

And littlo good tlie roid'cyturo 
Will doo yon, T dare say. 

With all luy heart, Gernutua sayd, 
Commaund it to your minde ; 

In thinges of bigger waight then this 75 
You shall me ready Undo. 

He goes his way ; tho day onoo past 
Gernutua doth not slaoko 

To got a sorgiant presently ; 

And chvpt him on the baoko ; 80 

And liiyd him into prison strong. 

And snod his bond williall ; 

And when tlin jiulgcmont day was oomo. 
For jiulgcnicnt ho did call. 

Tho marohantH friends oamn Ihitlior fast 
With many a weeping oyo, 

For otlier moans they conld not find. 

But ho that day must dyo. 

THE SECOND PAET. 

“ Of the Jews cnieltio ; setting foorth the 
mcroifuluosso of tho Judge towards the Mar- 
chant. To the tune of Blaoke and Yellow." 

Some offered for his hundred crownea 
Five hundred for to pay ; 

And some a thousand, two or throe, 

Yot still he did denay. 

And at tho last ton thousand orownes 5 
They offered, him to save. 

Gernutus sayd, I will no gold: 

My forfeito I •will have. 

A pound of fleshe is my demand. 

And that shall be my hire. 10 

Then sayd the judge. Yet, good my friend. 
Let me of you dosiro 

To take the flesh from such a place. 

As yet you let him live; 

Do so, and lo 1 an hundred crownes 15 
To thee here will I give. 
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No : no : quoth he ; no : judgement here : 
For this it shall be trida, 

For I will have niy pound of flasho 
From under his right side. 20 

It grieved all the oompanie 
Ilis oruoltie to see, 

For neither friend nor foe could helpe 
But ho must spoylod bee. 

The blnudie Jew now ready is 25 

With whetted blade in hand,* 

To spoylo the blond of innocent, 

By forfeit of hia bond. 

And as he was about to strike 
In him the deadly blow ; 30 

Stay (quoth the judge) tliy crueltie ; 

I charge thee to do so. 

Sith needs thou wilt thy forfeit have, 

Wliioh is of flesh a pound : 

See that thou shod no drop of blond, 35 
Nor yet the man confound. 

For if thou doe, like murderer 
Thou here shait hanged bo ; 

Likewise of flesh see that thou out 
No more than longos to thee : 40 

For if thou take eitlior more or lease 
To the value of a mite. 

Thou shait he hanged presently, 

As is both haw and right, 

Gernutus now waxt franticke mad, 45 
And wotes not wdiat to say ; 

Quoth he at last. Ten thousand crownes 
I will that he shall pay ; 

And so I graunt to set him free. 

The judge doth nnswere make ; 50 

You shall not have a penny given ; 

Your forfeyture now take. 

At the last he doth demaund 
But for to have his owno. 

No, quoth the judge, doe as you list, 55 
Thy judgement shall be showne. 


Tho passage in Sbaltapeare ‘boars so strong a resem- 
blanoo to this, as to rendor it probable that the one suggested 
the other. Seo act ir. ac. 2. 

Mjss. dost thou whet thy Imife so earnestly f &a.” 

17 


Either take your pound of flesh, quotli he. 

Or cancol! me your bond. 

O cruell judge, then quoth the Jew, 

That doth against me stand ! 60 

And so with griping grieved mind 
He biddeth thorn fare-well. 

'Then’ all the people prays'd the Lord, 

That ever this heard tell. 

Good people, that doo hearo this song, 65 
For trueth I dare well say. 

That many a wretch as ill as hee 
Doth live now at this day ; 

That seeketh nothing but the spoyla 
Of many a wealthy man, 70 

And for to trap the innocent 
Deviseth what they can. 

From whome the Lord deliver me, 

And every Christian too. 

And send to them like sentenoo eke 75 
That moaneth so to do. 

* 4 t.* Since the first edition of this hook was 
printed, the Editor hath had reason to believe 
that both Shakspeare and the Author of this 
ballad are indebted for their story of the Jew 
(however' they came by it) to an Italian 
Novel, which was first printed at Milan in 
the year 1554, in a book entitled, Jlpeoorone, 
nel quale si coniengmo Oinqnania NouelU 
aniicke, &o., republished at Florenoo about 
the year 1748, or 9. — The Author was Sar. 
Giovanni Fiorentino, who wrote in 1378 ; 
thirty years after the time in which the scene 
of Boccace’s Deenmeron is laid. (Vid. Manni 
Istoria del Decameron di Giov. Boooao. 4to. 
Fior. 1744. 

That Shakspeare had his plot from the 
Novel itself, is evident from his having some 
incidents from it, whloh are not found in the 
ballad: and I think it will also he found that 
ho borrowed from the ballad some hints that 
were not suggested by the novel. (See above, 
pt. 2, ver. 25, &o., where, instead of that spi- 
rited description of {he wheUed Made, &o., the 
Prose Narrative coldly says, “The Jew liad 
prepared a razor,” &o. See also some other 
passages in the same piece, ) This however is 
spoken with difiidenoe, as I have at present 
before me only the abridgment of the novel 
which Mr. Johnson has given us at the end 


T. Clj gripttdj Asbmol. copy. 
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of his coiniiionliu-y on Shahappai-p's piny. ' 
Tlu) tmnslatiion of tho Italian stoi'y nf Invjfo 
ia not onsy to ho mot with, having I hoiiovo 
navor boon puhlisiiod, thougii it was printed 
some years ago wiLii tiiia title, " The Novel, 


from wliieii tlie iMoroiiant of Vonico, written 
by Slnikapenre, i.s taken, transiiited from the 
Itnlimi. To wiiieii ia added, n translation 
of 11 novel from tlm Dccamerono of Boocaoio 
London, Printed for M. Ooopor, 1755, avo.” 


XII. 

fiissifiimte S|[c^l]crii to !|is fck. 


This beautiful sonnet is quoted in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, act iii. sc. 1, and hath 
l)oen usually ascribed (togotlior with the re- 
ply) to Shakapoai'Q hiinaelf by tiio modern 
editors of his smaller poems. A copy of tins 
madrigal, oontalniug only four Btaiv/.as (tho ' 
4tli and 0th being wanting), aeeompanied 
with the first stanza of tlio answer, hoing 
printed in “ Tho Paasionato Pilgrimo, and 
Sonnets to sundry Notes of Musickc, by Mr. 
AVilliam Shakspoare, Lend, printed for W. 
Jaggavd, 1599.” Thus was this sonnet, (fee., 
pnblialicd as Shakspearo’s in his lifetime. 

And yet there ia good reason to holiove 
that (not Sliakspeavo, but) Christopher Mar- 
low wrote the song, and >Slr Walter llaleigh 
the “Nymph’s Reply:” for so wo are posi- 
tively assured by Isaac Walton, a writer of 
some credit, who has inserted them both in 
his Corapleat Angler,’* under the character 
of “that smooth song, which was made by 
Kit Marlow, now at least fifty years ago ; and 
.... an Answer to it, which was made by 
Sir Walter Raleigh in his younger days. . , . 
Old fashioned poetry, hut ohoiooly good.” — 
It also passed for Marlow’s in the opinion of 
his contemporaries ; for in tho old poetical 
miscellany, entitled, “England’s Helicon,” 
it is printed with the name of Chr. Marlow 
subjoined to it; and the reply is signed Ignoto, 
which ia known to have been a signature of 
Sir Walter Raleigh. With the same signa- 
ture Ignoto, in that oolleetion, is an imitation 
of Marlow’s beginning thus : 

“ Come live with me, and he my dear, 

And we will revel all the year, 

In plains and groves,” &e. 

Flr^t printed in the year 1G53, hut probably written 
some time before. 


Upon tlio whole I era inclined to attribute 
them to Marlow, and Raleigh ; notwithstand- 
ing tho authority of Shakspoare’s Book of 
Sonnets. Eor it ia well Imowti that as lie 
took no care of hi.s own compoHitions, so was 
ho utterly vegavdloss what spuriena things 
wore fathorod uium him. Sir John Oldeaslle, 
llio London Prodigal, and tlio Yorkshire 
Tragedy, wore printed wllh his name at full 
length in tho tith'-piigua, while he was living, 
wliioli yet wore al'terwavd,s rejneted liy his 
first editors Ilomiugo and Condell, who wore 
his intimate frlemls (as he mentions both in 
his will), and therefore no doulil had good 
autliorily for sotting tliem aside.'’ 

'I’he following sonnet appears to have been 
(as it deserved) a great favourite with our 
earlier pools; for, besides the imitation abevo 
mentioned, anotlier is to bo found among 
Donne’s Poems, entitled, “ The Bait,” begin- 
ning thus : 

“ Come live with me, and he my love. 

And we will some new pleasures prove 
Of golden sands, &o.” 

As for Chr. Marlow, who was in high re. 
pute for his dramatic writings, he lost his 
life by a stab roeolvod in a brothel, before the 
year 1593. See A. Wood, i. 138. 

Come live with me, and be my love, 

And WB wil all the pleasures prove 
That hils and vallies, dale and field. 

And all the craggy mountains yield. 

♦ Sine© the above was written, Mr. Malone, with liis ubiirI 
discernment, hfl-tli rejected the slao/tas inciuestionfromthG 
other sonnets, &c,, of Shalcspcaro, in hla correct edition 
of the Passionate Pilgrim, &c. See his Shaksp. yol. x. 
p. 340. 
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Thoro will wo sit upon the rooks, 5 

And SCO the sliopherds feed their flucks, 

By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

There will I make thee beds of roses 
With a thousand fragrant posies, 10 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Imbrodered all with leaves of mirtle ; 

A gown made of the finest wool, 

Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 
Slippers lin’d choicely for the cold ; 15 

With buckles of the purest gold ; 

A belt of straw, and ivie buds. 

With coral clasps and amber studs; 

And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Then live with me, and be ray love. 20 

The shopbord swains shall danee and sing 
For thy delight each May morning ; 

If those delights thy mind may move. 
Then live with me and bo my love. 

The Nviirn’s Reply. 

Ip that the World and Love ware young, 
And truth in every shepherd’s toiing, 


These pretty pleasures might mo move 
To live with tliee, and be thy lovo. 

But time drives flocks from field to fold, 5 
When rivers rage, and rooks grow cold, 
And Philomel hoconieth dumb, 

And all complain of cares to come. 

The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward whiter reckoning yield ; 10 

A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 

Is fancies spring, but sorrows fall. 

Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses, 
Thy cap, tliy kirtle, and thy posies. 

Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten, 

In folly ripe, in reason rotten 16 

Tliy belt of straw, and ivie buds, 

Tliy coral elasiis, and mnbor studs ; 

All these in mo no moans can move 
To conic to thoo, and ho thy love. 20 

But could youth last, and lovo still breed, 
Had joyes no date, nor ago no need; 

Then those dolighlB my mind might move 
To live with tlioe, and be my lovo. 


XIII. 

fittts Itukonicra's Cflmplaint 


Tbe reader has hero an ancient ballad on 
the same subject as the play of “ Titus Andro- 
nioua,” and it is probable that the one was 
borrowed from the other: hut which of them 
was the original, it is not easy to decide. 
And yet, if the argument offered above in 
page 125, for the priority of the ballad of the 
Jew of Venice may bo admitted, somewhat 
of the same kind may be urged here; for 
this ballad differs from the play in several 
particulars, which a simple ballad-writer 
would bo less likely to alter than an inven- 
tive tragedian. Thus, in the ballad, is no 
mention of the contest for the empire between 
the two brothers, the composing of which 
makes the ungrateful treatment of Titus 


afterwards the more flagrant; neither is there 
any notice taken of his sacrificing one of 
Tamora’s sons, which the tragic poet has 
assigned as the original cause of all her 
cruelties. In the play, Titus loses twenty- 
one of his sons in war, and kills another for 
assisting Bassianus to carry off Lavinia; the 
rc.ader will find it different in the ballad. lu 
the latter sheis betrothed to the emperor's son. 
in the play to his brother. In the tragedy, 
only two of his sons fall into the pit, and the 
third, being banished, returns to Rome with 
a victorions army, to avenge the wrongs of 
his house; in the ballad, all three are en- 
trapped and suffer death. In the scene, the 
emperor kills Titus, and is in return stabbed 
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by TIIiUs’h sm'viving son. TIm'o Titna kills 
the omparnr, anil aftorwiii’ils hlmaftll'. 

Lot tlio rontlor woigli tlicso oircumataTioca, 
and aomo othovs, wlmreln ho ■will lind tlicni 
nidiko, and then pronoiinuB for liiniaolf. — 
Aftoi' nil, thorn is roaaoii to conclude that 
this play waa riilhor improved by Shakaponre, 
with a few fine tonohoa of hia pen, than ori- 
ginally written by him ; for, not to mention 
that the stylo is loss figurative than his otliors 
generally are, this tragedy is mentioned with 
discredit in the Induction to Ben Jonson's 
“ Bavtliolomo-w Bair, in 1014,” as one that 
had then been exhibited •' five-and-tweuty or 
thirty years which, if -we take the lowest 
number, throws it back to the year 1589, at 
whieli time Shakapaare was but 25 ; an earlier 
date than can be found for any otitor of his 
pioeos :*■ and if it does not clear him entirely 
of it, shows at least it was a first attcinpt.'l' 
The following is given from a copy in “ The 
Goldou Garland,” entitled aa above; com- 
pared with three others, t'wo of thoui in black 
letter in the Popys oollootion, entitled “The 
Lainonlablo and Tragieal History of Titus 
Aiidronious,” &c, “ to the Tune of Fortune,” 
printed for E. Wright, Unluckily, none of 
those have any dates. 

You noble minds, and famous mavtiall wights, 
That in rlofonoe of native country lights, 

Give Bare to me, that ton yoeres fought for 
Bom e, 

Yet reapt disgrace at my returning home. 

In Borne I lived in fame fulle threescore 
yeorea, 5 

My name beloved was of all my peeres ; 
F-ulle five-and-twenty valiant sonnes I had, 
Whose forwarde vertuas made their father 
gkd. 

For when Romes foes their warlike forces 
henb, 

Against them stllle my sonnes and I were 
sent ; 10 


Mp. MftloTio thinlis 1591 tn bo tlio mtawlien oiir author 
oornmeucefl a Titer for fho stago. See in bis SbaUsp. tho 
ingenious “Attempt to ascoi-falii tho order in -which the 
phiya of Shakapeave were written.” 

f SiucQ the above was written, Shftk'ipGaro’H memory 
has been fully ^IndicatGil fi-nm the ohargo of writing the 
above play by tho be'it critics. See wdiat has been urged 
by Steevens and Malone in thdr excellent editions of 
ShaUspoaroj &c. 


Against tho Goth.s lull ton yoarim weary warn 

AVo spout, rcroiviiig many a bloudy soarro. 

Jii.st two-aiul-twonly of my simnos woveslaiiio 
Heforo wo did roturiie to Bomo againo: 

Of fivo-aiid-tweuty sonnes, I brought but 
three j 5 

Alive, tho .stalely lowers nf Home to see. 

When wars were done, I conquest home did 
bring 

And did present my prisoners to the king, 
Tho queone of Gotha, her sona, and eke a 
Moore, 19 

AVhich did such murders, like was neve before. 

Tho omperour did make this queeno his wife, 
Which bred iu Bomo doljate and deadly strife; 
Tlio Moore, wihli her two sonnes did gi-owo 
son piroud, 

That none like thorn in Romo might beallowd. 

Tho Moore see pIoa.s’d this new-made empress' 
oil', 25 

'That alie ennaentod to liiin aooroUye 
For to ahusfl her huabands marriage bod. 
And HOC in time a Blaokaworo she bred. 

Then she, whoso thoughts to murder were 
incHnde, 29 

Consented with the Moore of bloody mindo 
Against my, solfe, my kin, and all my friondea. 
In cruell sort to bring them to their endes. 

Soe when in ago I thought to live in peace, 
Both oaro and griefe began then to increase ; 
Amongst my sonnes I had one daughter 
bi’ighte, 35 

Which joy’d, and pleased best my aged 
sight; 

My dears Lavinia was betrothed than 
To Cesara aonne, a young and noble man : 
Who, in a hunting by tho omporoiirs wife, 
And her two sonnes, bereaved was of life. 

He being slaine, ■was oast in cruel wise, 41 
Into a darksome den from light of skies: 

The cruell Moore did come that way as then 
AVith my three sonnes, who fell into the den. 

The Moore then feteht the emperour with 
speed, 45 

For to accuse them of that murderous deed. 
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And when laj sonnes within tlio den were 
found, 

In wrongfull prison they were cast and bound. 

But nowo, behold 1 what wounded most my 
mind, 

The empresses two sonnes of savage kind 50 
My daughter ravished without remorse, 

And took away her honour, quite perforce. 

Wlien they had tasted of soe swaete a flowrc, 
Fearing this sweete should shortly turne to 
sowre, 

They cutt her tongue, whereby she could not 
tell ■ 55 

How that dishonoure unto her befell. 

Then both her hands they basely eutt off 
quite, 

Whereby their wiokodnesao sbo could not 
write ; 

Nor with her needle on her sampler sowe 
The bloudye workers of her direfull woe. 60 

My brother Marcus found her in the wood, 
Staining the graasie ground with purple blond, 
That trickled from hor stampes, and bloud- 
lesse armes : 

Noe tongue at all she bad to tell her harnies. 

But when I sawo her in that woefull cose, 65 
With teares of bloud I wet mine aged face : 
For my Lavinia I lamented more 
Then for ray two-and-twenty sonnes before. 

When as I sawe she could not write nor 
speake, 69 

With grief mine aged heart began tobreake ; 
Wespred an hoapo of sand upon the ground, 
Whereby those bloudy tyrants out we found. 

For with a staffe, without the lielpe of hand, 
She wrltt these wordes upon the plat of sand: 
“ The lustfull sonnes of the proud emperbsse 
Are doers of this hateful wiokednbsse." 76 

I tore the milk-white hairs from off mine head, 
I curst the houre, wherein I first was bred, 

I wisht this hand, that fought for oountrie’s 
fame, 

In cradle rookt, had first been stroken lame. 

The Moore delighting still in villainy 81 
Did say, to sett my sonnes from prison free 


I should unto the king my right liaud give, 
And then my throe imprisoned sonnes should 
live. 

The Mooi'e I caus’d to strike it off with speeds, 
Whereat I grieved not to ace it bleed, 86 
But for my sonnes would willingly impart, 
And for tlieir ransome send my bleedinghe.art. 

But aa my life did linger ttma in paine, 80 
They sent to me ray bootlesse hand againo. 
And therewithal the hcadea of my three 
sonnes. 

Which filled my dying heart with freahev 
moanea. 

Then past reliofc, I upp and downo did goe, 
And with my tears wit in the dust my woe: 
I shot my arrowes*' towards heaven hie 95 
And for revenge to hell did often crye. 

The cmpvesae then, thinking that I was mad, 
Like Furies she and both her sonnes were 
clad, 

(She nam’d Revenge, and Rape and murder 
they) 99 

To undermine and Iioare what I would say. 

I fed their foolish veinosf a oertaine space, 
Un till my friandes did fmd a soorofc place, 
Where both her sonnes unto a post were 
bound. 

And Just revenge in eruell soH was found. 

I cut their throates, my daughter held the 
pan 105 

Betwixt her stumpes, wherein the bloud it 
ran : 

And then I ground their hones to powder 
small, 

And made a paste for pyea sfoeight there- 
withal!. 

Then with tlieir fleshe I roods two mighty 
pyea, 109 

And at a banquet sewed in stately wise. 


toUad was written before the play, I slioiild sup- 
pose ibis to bo ouly a mc*taphoric;al cxpteeslcui, taken froni 
that la tho Psalms, “They shoot out their arroivs, 6-?en 
bitter words.” Ps, G4, 3. 

f h e. fincOuraged them in their foolish hnmonrs, or 
fanclos- 
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by Titua’a sin'viv'iiip; aim. llovo I'ltiia kills 
tUo omporor, iiiul !ifl«rwai'(l.a luinHclf. 

Ijot tlio roficlor woin;li tlii'.ai! ch’oumalanco.s, 
ami some otlioi’a, whorolii liu will fiml tlioin 
unliko, and th(3n pronounce for hiinaclf. — 
Aftor all, there ia reason to conelnde that 
thi.s play wa.a rather improved hy Shttkapeare, 
witli a few fine touches of hia poii, than ori- 
pnally -wrilten hy him ; for, not to mention 
that the style ia less iigurativo than hia othora 
generally are, this tragedy is mentioned with 
discredit in the Induction to Ben Jonson’s 
“ Bartholomew Bair, in 1014," as one that 
had then been exhibited •' fivo-iind-twenty or 
tliirty years wliich, if we take tiie lowest 
number, throws it hack to the ye.ar 1589, at 
wliieh time Shakspeare was hut 25 ; an earlier 
date than can I 30 found for any other of hia 
p\ooe.s !* and if it does not clear him entii-cly 
of it, show.s at least it was a fir.st attempt-f 
The following is given from a copy in “ The 
Ouldon Garland,” entitled aa above; com- 
pared with tliruo othor.s, two of them in black 
letter in the I’epys eollootion, entitled “ The 
Lainenlablo and Tragioal Iliatcry of Titns 
Andrunicus," &c. “to the Tune of Fortune,” 
printed for 13. Wright. Unluckily, none of 
these have any datoa. 

You noble minds, and famous martiall wighta. 
That in defence of native country fights. 

Give eavG to me, that ten yoeros fought for 
Rome, 

Yet reapfc disgrace at my returning home. 

In Rome I lived in fame fulle threeacore 
yeeraa, 5 

My name beloved was of all my poeres ; 
Fulle fiva-and- twenty valiant sonnes I had, 
AVhosa forwards vertues made their father 
glad. 

For when Romoa foea their warlike forces 
bent, 

Against them stille my sonnea and I were 
aent ; 10 


Mr. Malono thinks 1C91 to ho tlio (pra when oar author 
ooTnmonced n ^rltor for the stage. Sao hi Ills Bbalisp. tbo 
ingenious “Attempt to ascortaiu Iho ovdw in -which the 
plays of Sbaksponro were writton.” 

t Since the above wuh written, ShRk'spoaio’B memory 
baa beuTi fully vlndiratod from the charge of writing tho 
above play hy the best critics. See what has hcen -urged 
by StcBvena and Malone In their excellent editions of 
Shakspoaro, &c. 


Agaiiiat (ho fictli.H full ten yoiiruH weary warro 
AVo apeut, receiving many a bloudy acarre. 

Jiiat two-and-lwonty of my sonnes were slaino 
Ueforn wo did reliirno to Homo againe: 

Of (ivc-aiul-twonty aonnea, I brought but 
til roc 

Alive, tl\o stately towers of Rome to see. 

AYheii w.ars were done, I conquest home did 
bring 

And did present my prisoners to the king, 
The quoone of Goths, her sons, and eke a 
Moore, 19 

AVhicli did such murders, like was nore before, 

The emporour did make this queene his wife, 
Wliicb bred in Rome debate and deadly strife; 
The Mooro, witli lior two sonnes did growo 
son proud, 

Tliat none like tliem in Romo might bo allowd, 

Tho Moore soo pleas’d tliin new-made empress’ 
oie, 25 

That she oonsnntod to liini soorotlyo 
For to abuse lior hu.sbands mivn'iiigo bod. 
And 800 in time a Blnckamoro slio bred. 

Then sbo, whoso tliougbts to murder were 
inclimlo, 29 

Consented with the Moore of bloody mindo 
Against mysolfo, my kin, and all my frieudos, 
In cruell sort to bring thorn to their endes. 

Soe when in ago I thought to live in peace, 
Both care and griefe began then to increase; 
Amongst my sonnes 1 had one daughter 
brighto, 85 

Which joy’d, and pleased best my aged 
sight; 

My dears Lavinia was betrothed than 
To Cesars sonne, a young and noble man: 
Who, in a hunting by tho omperours wife, 
And her two sonnes, bereaved was of life. 

IIo being slaine, was oast in cruel wise, 41 
Into a darksome den from light of skies: 
The cruell Moore did come that way as then 
With my three sonnes, who foil into the den. 

The Moore then fetcht the omperour with 
speed, 45 

For to accuse them of that murderous deed. 
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And when my sonnes within the den were 
found, 

In wrongfull prison they were oast and bound. 

But nowe, behold ! what wounded most my 
mind, 

The empresses two sonnes of savage kind 50 
My daughter ravished without remorse, 

And took away her honour, quite perforoo. 

When they had tasted of soe sweete a flowrc, 
Tearing this sweete should shortly turne to 
Bowre, 

They cutt her tongue, whereby she could not 
tell • 55 

How that dishoiioure unto her befell. 

Then both her hands they basely outt off 
quite, 

Whereby their wiokednesse she could not 
write ; 

Nor with her needle on !ior sampler sowe 
The bloudye workers of her direfull woo. 60 

My brother Marcus found her in the wood, 
Stainingthe gvassio groundwithpurple blond, 
That trickled from her stumpoa, and bloud- 
lesse armes : 

Noe tongue at all she had to tell her liarmos. 

But when I sawo her in that woefull case, 65 
With teares of blond I wet mine aged face : 
Tor my Lavinla I lamented more 
Then for my two-and-tvventy sonnes before. 

When as I sawe she could not write nor 
apeake, 69 

With grief mine aged heart began tobreake; 
We spred an hoapo of sand upon the ground. 
Whereby those bloudy tyrants out we found. 

For with a ataffe, without the helpe of hand. 
She writt these wordes upon the plat of sand; 
" The lustfull sonnes of the proud emperfesse 
Are doers of this hateful wiokednhsse.” 76 

I tore the milk-white hairs from off mine head, 
I curst the houre, wherein I first was bred, 

I wlshtthia hand, that fought for oountrie’s 
fame, 

In cradle rookt, had first been stroken lame. 

The Moore delighting still in villainy 81 
Did say, to sett my sonnes from, prison free 


I sliould unto tho Icing my right hand give, 
And then my tliroe imprisoned sonnes should 
live. 

The Moore I caus’d to strike it off with speede, 
Whereat I grieved not to see it bleed, 86 
But for my sonnes would willingly impart, 
And for their ransome sendmy bleeding heart. 

But as my life did linger thus in paine, 89 
They sent to me my bootlesse hand agaltie, 
And therewithal the heades of my three 
sonnes, 

Which filled my dying heart with fresher 
nioanes. 

Then past reliofe, I upp and downe did goe. 
And with my tears writ in the dust my woe; 
I shot my urrowes* towards heaven hie 95 
And for revenge to hell did often oryu. 

Tlie empreaso then, thinking that I was mad. 
Like Furies she and both her sonnes wore 
clad, 

(She nam’d Bovenge, .and Rnpe and murder 
they) 99 

To undermine and hearo what I would say, 

I fed their foolish veinesf a cortaine space, 
Untill my friendes did find a soorot place. 
Where both her sonnes unto a post were 
hound. 

And just revenge in oruell sort wms found. 

I cut their throates, my daughter held the 
pan 105 

Betwixt her stumpes, wherein the blond it 
ran ; 

And then I ground tlioir hones to powder 
small, 

And made a pasle for pyes straight there- 
withal!. 

Then with their fleshe I made two mighty 
pyes, _ 109 

And at a banquet served in stately ■wise. 


♦ If the ballad was wrltteo before the play, I shoulcl sup- 
pose this to bo ouly a ijMjtaplioi:ic.'al cxpreeKion, takes froRi 
that 111 tha Psalms, “They shoot out their arrows, even 
bitter words.” Ps. B4, 3. 

■{■i. o> encouraged them in their foolish humours, or 
fundos. 
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TITUS ANDRONIOOS’S COMPLAINT. 


by Titus’s surviving son. Ilore 'Titus kills 
tlio emperor, and afterwards himself. 

Let the reader weigh these circumstances, 
and some others, wherein ho will find them 
unlike, and then pronounce for himself. — 
After ail, there is reason to conclude that 
this play was rather improved by Shakspeare, 
with a few fine touches of his pen, than ori- 
ginally written by him ; for, not to mention 
that the style is less ligurative than his others 
generally are, this tragedy is mentioned with 
discredit in the Induction to Ben Jonsou’s 
“ Bartholomew Bair, in 1614,” as one that 
had then been exhibited five-and-twenty or 
thirty years:” which, if we take the lowest 
number, throws it back to the year 1589, at 
which time Shakspeave was but 25; an earlier 
date than can he found for any other of hia 
pieces ;*■ and if it does not clear him entirely 
of it, shows at least it was a first attempt.-)- 
The following is given from a copy in “ Tlio 
Goldou Garland,” entitled as above ; com- 
pared with three others, two of thorn in black 
letter in the Popys collection, entitled “The 
Lainentablfl and Tragical History of Titus 
Andronious,” &o. ‘‘ to the Tunc of Fortune,” 
printed for B. Wright. Unluckily, none of 
these have any dates. 

Ton noble minds, and famous mavtiall wights. 
That in defence of native country lights, 

Give eare to me, that ten yeerea fought for 
Rome, 

Yet reapt disgrace at my returning home. 

In Rome I lived in fame fullo threescore 
yeeres, 5 

My name beloved was of all my peeves; 
Pulle flve-and-twenty valiant sonnes I had, 
Whose forwavde vertues made their father 
glad. 

For when Romos foes their warlike forces 
bent, 

Against them stUle rny sonnes an<I I were 
sent ; 10 


Mr. Malono tlunlis 1691 (ote tbo fpra when our autbor 
commenced a writer for tlio stage. See in bis SbaKflp. the 
ingenious “ Atxempt to ascertain the order in wliich the 
plays of Sbakapoai'o were written.” 

t Since Llie above wag written, Shak^penre’s momory 
has beun fully vljiiHcatod from the charge of writing the 
above play by the best critics. See what has been urged 
by StDcvens and Mnloiio in tbc-ir excollent editions of 


Against the Ootlia full ton yoaroa weary warra 
Wo spent, receiving many a bloudy scarre. 

J list two-and-twenty of my sonnes w-ere alaine 
Before wo did returno to Romo againo: 

Of livc-.aiul-twonty sonnes, I brought hut 
three 

Alive, the .stately towers of Rome to see. 

When wars were done, I conquest home did 
bring 

And did present my prisoners to the king. 
The qiieene of Goths, her sons, and eke a 
Moore, 19 

Which did such murders, like was nore before. 

The omperour did make this queens his wife. 
Which bred in Rome debate and deadly strife; 
'I’lio Moovo, with her two sonnes did growo 
son proud, 

That none like them in Rome might be allowd. 

The Moore soo pleas’d this new-made empress’ 
eie, 25 

That she consented to lurn soorctlye 
For to abuse her liu.sbands marriage bed. 
And soo in time a Blaokainoro she bred. 

Then she, whoso thoughts to murder wore 
inclindc, 29 

Consented with the Moore of bloody minde 
Against myselfo, my kin, and all my friondea. 
In cruell sort to bring them to their endes. 

Soe when in age I thought to live in peace. 
Both care and griefe began then to increase; 
Amongst my sonnes I had one daughter 
brighto, 35 

Which joy'd, and pleased best my aged 
sight ; 

My dears Lavinia was betrothed than 
To Cesars sonne, a young and noble man: 
Who, in a hunting by the emperours wife. 
And her two sonnes, bereaved was of life. 

He being slaine, was cast in cruel wise, 41 
Into a darksome den from light of skies: 
The cruell Moore did come that way .as then 
With my three sonnes, who fell into the den. 

The Moore then fetoht the emperour with 
speed, 45 

ir.... ¥r\ ..i.r.n«e thern of that mnrderous deed. 
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And when my sonnes within the den wore 
found, 

In wrongfall prison tliey were cast and bound. 

But no we, behold! what wounded most my 
mind. 

The empresses two sonnes of savage kind 50 
My daughter ravished without remorse. 

And took away her honour, quite perforce. 

When they had tasted of soe sweete a flowre. 
Fearing this sweete should shortly turne to 
sowre, 

They cutt her tongue, whereby she could not 
tell 55 

How that dishonoure unto her befell. 

Then both her hands they basely entt off 
quite. 

Whereby their wiokednosse she could not 
write ; 

Nor with her needle on her sampler sowo 
The bloudye workers of her dirofull woe. 00 

My brother Marcus found her in the wood. 
Staining the grassie ground with purple blond, 
That trickled from her stumpes, and bloud- 
lasse arnies : 

Noe tongue at all she had to tell her liarmcs. 

But when I sawe her in that woefull ease, 65 
With teares of bloud I wet mine aged face : 
For my Lavinia I lamented more 
Then for ray two-and-twenty sonnes before. 

When as I sawe she could not write nor 
speako, 69 

With grief mine aged heart began tobreake; 
We spred an heape of sand upon the gi-ound, 
Whereby those bloudy tyrants out we found. 

For with a staffe, without the heipe of hand, 
She writt these wordes upon the plat of sand: 
“ The lustfull sonnes of the proud empertsse 
Are doers of this hateful wiekednhsse." 76 

I tore the milk-white hairs from off mine head, 
I curst the houre, wherein I first was bred, 

I wisht this hand, that fought for countrio’s 
fame. 

In cradle rookt, had first been stroken lame. 

The Moore delighting still in villainy 81 
Did say. to sett mv sonnes from prison free 


I should unto the king my right hand give, 
And then my three imprisoned sonnes shouh) 
live. 

The Moore I caus’d to strike it off with spoeda, 
Whereat I grieved not to see it bleed, 86 
But for my sonnes would willingly impart. 
And for their ransome send my bloeding heart. 

But as my life did linger thus in paine, 8D 
They sent to me my bootlesse hand againe, 
And therewithal the heades of my three 
sonnes. 

Which filled my dying heart with fresher 
moanes. 

Then past reliefo, I upp and downe did goo. 
And with my tears writ in the dust my woe: 
I shot my arrowes* towards heaven hie 95 
And for revenge to lioll did often oryo. 

The ompresse then, thinking that I wasiniul. 
Like Furies she and hot): her sonnos warn 
clad, 

(She nam’d Revenge, and Rape and murder 
they) 99 

To undermine and hearo what I would say. 

I fed their foolish veinesf a oertaine space, 
Untill my frieiides did find a secret place. 
Where both her sonnes unto a post were 
hound. 

And just revenge in oruell sort was found. 

I cut thoir throates, ray daughter hold the 
pan 105 

Betwixt her stumpes, wherein the bloud it 
ran : 

And then I ground thoir bones to powder 
small. 

And made a paste for pyes streight there- 
withall. 

Then with their fleshe I made two mighty 
pyes, 109 

And at a banquet served in stately wise. 


* If the ballad was 'written before the play, I should sup. 
pose this to be only ft metaphoricftl exproeslon, talteu from 
that in the Paalms, “They shoot out their arrows, even 
bitter words.” Pa. C4, 3. 

t i. fi. encouraged them. In their foolish humours, or 
fancies. 
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Bofoi'o the empresse sot this loulhaomo niimt ; 
So of kor aonnos otvn flesh ako woll did oat. 

Mysolfe bovoav’d my daughtor tlioti of life, 
The emprossa thou I slewe with bloucly Icnifo, 
And stabb’d tho omperour immodintelie, 115 
And then myself: oven so did I'ltus die. 


Then Hiia revougo agaiiiat Ike Moore -was 
fenud, 

Alive they sett him lialfc in the grmnul, 
IVlicroas lie stood untill suoli time he starv’d. 
And soo God send all nmrderera may be 
serv’d. _ ;120 


XIV. 

f ip aiirag. 


Tnn first atan?.a of this little sonnet, 'which 
an eminent critic* * * § justly admires for its ex- 
treme awootuoas, is found in Sliakspeave’s 
“Measure for Measure,’’ act iv. so. 1. Both 
tho stanzas are preserved in Beaumont and 
Fletohor’a “ Bloody Brother,’’ act v. sc. 2. 
Sowel and Qildon have printed it among 
Sliakspearo’s smallor poems : but they have 
dona tlio same by twenty other pieces that 
were never -writ by him, their book being a 
wrotoliod heap of inaoonrnoios and mistakes. 
It is not found in laggard’s old edition of 
Sliakspeare’s " Passionate Pilgrim,! &<!• 


'Bake, oh take those lips a'wny. 

That so sTveotiyu were forsvvorne ; 

And tlioso eyes, the iirenke of day, 

Liglils, tliat do mislondo tho morne; 

But my ki.sses bring agninn, 5 

Seales of love, Imt seal’d in vaine. 

Hide, oh bide tbnso liills of snown, 

Whiob tliy frozen liosom boavos. 

On wlio.so tops tlio pirdcos tliat growo 
Are of tlnwo tliat April wears; 10 
But first sot my poor heart free, 

Bound in tlnnso icy oliaiiis by thee. 


XV. 

f iitg f «r an^i lis giiMjjlitfrs. 


The reader has here an ancient ballad on 
the subject of King Lear, which (ns a sensi- 
ble female critic has well observed)! boars so 
exact an analogy to the argument of Shaks- 
peare’s play, that his having copied it could 
not be doubted, if it were certain that it was 
written before the tragedy. Here is found 
the hint of Lear’s madness, which the old 
ohronioles^ do not mention, as also the ox- 

* Dr. tVarburtoa in liia Shakesp. 

f Mr. Malone in tile improved edition of SbaUBpearo’s 
SoWNETa, &c,, batli enbatitutod this instead of Marlow’s 
Madrigal, printed above; fonvhir'hljQhathaAsigaedressoDS 
■which tho reader may sea in his vol. x. p. SiO, 

t Mrs. Iiouox. Shalcespcara illustrated, vol. iii. p. 302. 

§ See Jellory of Monmonth, Holingshod, Ar,, who relate 
Eelr’a history in many respects the same ns the ballad. 


travagant cruelty exercised on him by his 
daughters. In the death of Lear they lilte- 
wiso very exactly coincide. — The misfortune 
is, that there i.s nothing to n.ssist us in ascer- 
taining the date of the ballad but what little 
evidence arises from within ; this the reader 
must weigh, and judge for himself. 

It may be proper to observe, that Shaks- 
pearo was 'not the first of our Dramatic Poets 
who fitted the story of leir to tho stage. His 
first 4to edition is dated 1608 ; but three years 
before that had been printed a play entitled 
“ The true Chronicle History of Leir and his 
three daughters Gonorill, Hagan, and Cordel- 
ia, as it hatli been divers and sundry times 
lately acted, 1605, 4to.’’ — This is a very poor 
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anti dull povlbrmauoo, but hiippily cxeitod 
Sh.akspoiU-a to undertake the subject Tvhicli 
ho has given with very tUfferonl incidents. 
It is remarkable, that neither the circum- 
stances of Loir's madneas, nor hia retinue of 
a select number of knights, nor the affecting 
deatlis of Cordelia and Luir, arc found in that 
first dramatic piece ; in all which Shakspeare 
concurs with this ballad. 

But to form a true judgment of Shakspeare’a 
merit, the curious rcitdar should c.ast his eye 
over that previous sketch, which he will find 
printed at the end of the twenty plays of 
Shakspeare, repuhlished from the quarto im- 
pressiona hy George Steevens, Esq., with such 
elegance and exactness as led us to expect 
that fine edition of all the works of our great 
Dramatic Poet, which he hath since pub- 
lished. 

The following ballad is given from an an- 
cient copy in the “ Golden Garland,” hi. lot. 
entitled, “ A lamentable Song of the Death 
of King Lear .and his Three Daughters. To 
the tune of When flying Pamo.” 

Kino Leir onoo ruled in this hind 
With princely power and peace ; 

And had all things witli hearts content. 
That might his joys increase. 

Amongst those things that nature gave, 5 
Three daughters fair bad ho. 

So princely seeming beautiful, 

As fairer could not he. 

So on a time it pleas’d the king 
A question thus to move, 10 

Which of his daughters to his grace 
Could shew the dearest love ; 

For to my age you bring content. 

Quoth he, then let me hear, 

Which of you three in plighted troth 15 
The kindest will appear. 

To whom the eldest thus began ; 

Dear father, mind, quoth she, 

Before your face, to do you good, 

My blood shall render’d be : 20 

And for your sake my bleeding heart 
Shall here be out in twain. 

Ere that I see your reverend ago 
The smallest grief sustain. 

And so will I, the second said ; 25 

Dear father, for your sake. 


The worst of all oxlromitlos 
I’ll gently undertake; 

And serve your higlincss night and day 
With diligence and love ; 30 

That sweet content and quietness 
Discomforts may remove. 

In doing so, you glad my soul, 

The aged king reply’d ; 

But what sayst tlmu, my youngest girl, 
How is thy lovo ally’d ? 36 

My love (quoth young Cordelia then) 
Which to your grace I owe, 

Shall be the duty of a oluld. 

And that is all I’ll show. 40 

And wilt thou shew no more, quoth he, 
Than doth thy duly hind ? 

I well perceive thy love is small. 

When as no more I find. 

Ilonceforth 1 banish thee my court, 45 
Thou art no oliild of mine ; 

Nov any p.art of this thy realm 
By favour shall bo thine. 

Thy older sisters loves are more .t 

Than well I can demand, 50 

To whom I equally bestow 
My kingdoino and my land. 

My pompal state and all my goods, 

That lovingly I may 

With those thy sisters be maintain’d 55 
Until my dying day. 

Thus flattering speeches won renown, 

By these two sisters here ; 

The third has causeless banishment, 

Yet was her love more de.ar : 60 

For poor Cordelia patiently 
Went wandring up and down. 

Unhelp’d, unpity’d, gentle maid, 

Through many an English town : 

Untill at last in famous France 65 

She gentler fortunes found ; 

Though poor and bare, yet she was deem’d 
The fairest on the ground: 

Where when the king her virtues heard. 
And this fair lady seen, TO 

With full consent of all his court 
He made bis wife and queen. 

Her father King Leir this while 
With his two daughters staid ; 
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Forgetful of tliolr promis’d loves, 75 
Full soon Uie saino decay’d ; 

And livinp; in Queen Hagan’s court, 

'flio oldest of tliQ twain, 

She took from him liia chiefost moans, 

And most of all liia train. 80 

For whereas twenty men were wont 
To wait with bended knee; 

She gave allowance but to ten, 

And after soaroo to three ; 

Nay, one she thought too much for him ; 

So took she all away, 86 

In hope that in her court, good king. 

Ho would no longer stay. 

Am I rewarded thus, quoth ho. 

In giving all I have 90 

Unto my children, and to bog 
For what I lately gave ? 

I’ll go unto ray Gonoroll : 

My second child, I know, 

■Will bo more kind and pitiful, 95 

And will roliovQ my woo. 

Full fast ho hies thon to her court; 

, Whoro when she heard his moan 
Keturn'd him aiiswor, 'That she griev’d. 
That all his moans were gone; 100 
But no way could roliovo his wants; 

Yot if that ho would stay 
■Within her kitchen, ho should have 
“What scullions gave away. 

When he had Imard, with bitter tears, 105 
He made bis answer then; 

In what I did let me be made 
Example to all men. 

I will return again, quoth ha, 

Unto my Ragan’s court ; 110 

She will not use me thus, I hope. 

But in a kinder sort. 

Where when he came, she gave command 
'To drive him thence away ; 

"When he was well within her court 115 
(She said) he would not stay. 

Then hack again to Gonorell 
The woeful king did hie, 

'That in her kitohen he might have 

What scullion boys set by. 120 

But there of that he was deuy’d 
Which she had promis’d late ; 

For once refusing, he should not 
Gome after to her gate. 


'Tlin.s hvixt ids dauglilera for relief 125 
lie wiuulred up ami down ; 

Being glad to fi'od on Ijoggars food, 

Tliat lately wore a evowii. 

And calling to reraoinl)raiioe then 

His youngest dauglitors words, 130 

That said the duty of a cliild 
Was all tliat love affords : 

But doubting to repair to her. 

Whom he liad banisli’d so. 

Grew frantick mnd ; for in his mind 135 
He bore the wounds of woe : 

AYliich m.ade him rend hi.s milk-white locks 
And tresses from his lioad, 

And all witli blood hestain liis elioeks, 
With .age ami honour spread. 140 

'To hills and woods and watry founts 
lie made his hourly moan, 

To hills and woods and sonseless things, 
Did seem to sigh and groan. 

Even tliii.s possflflt with disoontonts, 145 
Tie passed o’rn to li'vmioe. 

In hopes from fair Cordelia there. 

To llnj some gnntlor elmiu'o ; 

Most virtuous dame 1 wliieh when she heard 
Of this her father’s grief, 150 

As duty bound, she quickly sent 
Him comfort and relief : 

And by a train of noble peers, 

In brave and gallant sort. 

She gave in charge ho should be brought 
To Aganippus’ court ; 156 

Whose royal king, witli noble mind 
So freely gave consent. 

To muster up his knights at arms. 

To fame and courage bent. 160 

And so to England came with speed, 

To repossesse King Lelr, 

And drive his daughters from their thrones 
By his Cordelia dear. 

Whoro she, true-hearted noble queen, 165 
Was in the battel slain ; 

Yet he good king, in his old days, 

Posses t his crown again. 

But when he heard Cordelia’s death, 

AYho died indeed for love 170 

Of her dear father, in whose cause 
She did this battle move ; 
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Ila swooning fell upon hor Lronst., 

From wlionoo ho novor piii'tad : 

But on her bosom loft hia life, 175 

That was BU truly hearted. 

The lords and nobles when they saw 
The end of these events, 


The other si.stors unto (loath 
They doomed hy cons(!nts ; ' 180 

Anil being dead, thoir crowns they loft 
Onto the next of kin : 

Thus have you seen the fall of pride, 

And disobedient sin. 


XVI. 

iinli SP- 


is fnuiid in a little collection of Shak- 

apearo’N Sonuets, entitled the “Passionate 
Pilgrime,”® tiro greatest part of which seems 
to rohito to the amours of VonH,s and Adonis, 
being little effusions of fency, prnlrably writ- 
ten while ho was composing his larger Poem 
on tliat suhjeot. The following seems in- 
tended for the mouth of Venus, weighing 
the omnparativo merits of yonthful Adonis 
and aged Vulonn. In the “ Onvhuid of Good 
Will" it is reprinted, with tlio addition of 
four more such stanzas, but evidently written 
by a moaner pen. 

CaABBED Age and Youth 
Cannot llvo togothor ; 

Youth is full of plaasaiioe. 

Age is full of care ; 


Youth like summer morn, 5 

Age like winter weather. 

Youth like Bummer brave. 

Ago like winter bare ; 

Youth is full of sport, 

Ages breath is short; 10 

Youth is nimble, Age is lame : 

Youth is hot and bold, 

Ago is weak and cold ; 

Youth is wild, and Age is tame. 

Ago, I do abhor thee, 

Youth, I do adore thee ; 15 

O, my love, my love ia young: 

Age, I do defte thee ; 

Oh, sweet shophoard, hie thee, 

For methinks tlion stayst too long, 20 

**« Seo Malone's Shaksp. vol, x., p. 325, 


xvir. 

Iraliclisume nr % lurtewi. 


The following ballad is upon the same sub- 
ject as the Introduction to Shakspoare’s 
Taming of the Shrew; whether it may be 
thought to have suggested the hint to the 
Dramatic poet, or is not rather of later date, 
the reader must determine. 

The story is toldf of Philip the Good, Duke 
of Burgundy ; and is thus related by an old 


* Mentioned above, song xl. b. il. 
t Ily r/iidov. Yives in Epis. and by Pont. Houtcr. Kefum 
/Urgond. 1, 4. 

* 18 


English writer; “ The said duke, at the mar- 
riage of Eleonora, sister to the king of Portu- 
gal!, at Bruges in Flanders, which was sol- 
emnised in the deepe of winter ; when as by 
reason of unseasonable weather he could nei- 
ther hawke nor hunt, and was now tired with 
cards, dice, &o., and suoh other domestick 
sports, or to see ladies dance ; with some of 
his oourlioi's, he would in the evening walke 
disguised all about the towne. It so fortuned, 
as he was walking late one night, he found a 
countrey fellow dead drunke, snorting on a 
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biilko ; ho caused hia followers to hriuf; him 
to Ilia pfilaoo, and there stripping him of Iiis 
old clothes, and attyriiig liim after the court 
fiiahioii, when lie wakened ho ami they were 
all ready to attend upon hia cxcollcncy, and 
perauado him that he waa Bomo great duke. 
The poor follow admiring how he came lUoro, 
was served in atato all day long: after supper 
he saw them dance, heard inusioke, and all 
the rest of those court-like pleasures : but late 
at night, when he was well tiplod, and again 
fast asleope, they put on his old robes, and 
so conveyed him to the place where they first 
found him. Now the follow had not made 
them so good sport the day before, aa he did 
now, when he returned to himself; all the 
jest was to see how he looked upon it. In 
conoluaion, after some little admiration, the 
pooro man told hia friends lie had soon n 
vision : oonatantly beliovod it ; would not 
olhorwiso ho pov.suaded, and so the jest 
ended.” Burton’s Anatomy ef Melancholy, 
pt. ii. 8 Q 0 . 2, moml), 4, 2d od. 1024, fol. 

This liallad is given from a hlaek-lottor 
copy in the I’epys oolloction, whioii is enti- 
tled as above ” To the tune of I'ond boy.” 

Now ns fame does report a young duko keeps 
a court, 

One that pleases his fancy with frolicksome 
sport ; 

But amongst all the rest, here is one I protest. 
Which will make you to smile when you hear 
the true j est : 

A poor tinker he found, lying drunk on the 
ground, 5 

As secure in sleep as if laid in a swound. 

The duke said to his men, Willlain, Biohard 
and Ben, 

Take him home to my palace, we’ll sport 
with him then. 

O’er a horse ho was laid, and with care soon 
convey’d 

To the palace, altho’ be was poorly arrai’d : 
Then they stript off his cloaths, both his 
shirt, shoes and hose, 11 

And they put him to bod for to take his re- 
pose. 

Having pull’d off his shirt, which was all 
over durt, 

They did give him clean holland, this was no 
great hurt : 


On a bed of .soft down, like a lord of renown 
Tliey did lay him to sleep the driulc out of 
bi.s crown. 

In tlm morning wb<>n day, thou admiring ho 
kov to see the rich ehamhov, both gaudy and 

gay- 

Now he lay something lato, in hia rich bed 
of state, 

'Till at last knights and squires they on him 
did wait ; 20 

And tho elmmberlain bare, then did likewiae 
declare, 

lie desired to know wh.at .ipp.arel he’d ware; 
Tho poor tinker amaz’d, on the gentleman 
gaz’d. 

And admired how ho to this honour was rais’d. 

’L'ho’ ho scorn’d soinotlung mute, yot he ohoao 
a rich suit, 25 

Which ho atraitways put on without longer 
disimto : 

With n Hlar on his side, which tho linker offt 

«yTl, 

And it Boora’d for to swell him ‘no’ littls 
with pride ; 

For ho saiil to himself, Whore is Joan my 
sweet wife 1 29 

Sure she never did boo mo so fine in her life. 

From a convenient place, the right duke his 
good grace 

Bid observe Ids bohaviour in every case. 

To a garden of stato, on the tinker they 
wait. 

Trumpets sounding before him : thought he, 
this is great : 34 

Where an hour or two, ploasant walks ho did 
view, 

With commanders and squires in Boaidefc and 
blew. 

A fine dinner was drest, both for him and bis 
guests, 

He was plac’d at the table above all the rest, 
In a rich chair ‘ or bed,’ lin’d with fine crim- 
son red. 

With a rich golden canopy over his head ; 40 
As he sat at his meat, the musick play’d 
sweet, 

With the choicest of singing his joys to com 
pleat. 
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While the tinker did dine, ho had plenty of 
■vvino, 

Biah canary with sherry and tent superfino. 

Like a right lionost soul, faith, he took off 
hia bowl, 45 

Till at last ho began for to tumble and roul 

From his chair to the floor, where ho sleeping 
did snore, 

Being seven times drunker than Over before. 

Then the duke did ordain, they should strip 
him amain, 

And restore him hia old leather garments 
again ; 50 

•’Twaa a point neKt the worst, yet perform it 
they must. 

And they oarry’d him strait, where they 
found him at first ; 

Then he slept all the night, as indeed well ho 
might ; 

But wlien he did waken, his joys took their 
flight. 

Bor hia glory ' to him’ so pleasant did seem. 

That ho thought it to bo but a moor golden 
dream ; 56 

Till at lengtli he was brought to the duke, 
where he sought 

For a pardon, as foariug ho had sot him at 
nought ; 


But his highnosa he said, Tliou'rt a jolly bold 
blade, 59 

Such a frolick before I think never was 
plaid. 

Then bis highness bespoke him a now suit 
and cloak. 

Which he gave for the sake of this froliok- 
aomejoak ; 

Nay, and five-hundred pound, with ten acres 
of ground. 

Thou sh.alt never, said he, range the ooun- 
terie.s round, 

Orying old brass to mend, for I'll he thy good 
friend, 65 

Nay, and Joan thy sweet wife shall my 
duchess attend. 

Then the tinker reply’d, What 1 must Joan 
my sweet bride 

Be a Ittcly in chariots of plonsiiro to ride ? 

Must wo have gold and land ov’ry day at 
command 1 

Thou I shall bo a squire I well understand : 

Well I thank your good grace, and your love 
I ombraoe, 71 

I was never before in so happy a ease. 


XVIII. 

flje |iiw jof 


Dispeused through Shakspeare’s plays are 
innumerable little fragments of ancient bal- 
lads, the entire copies of which could not he 
recovered. Many of those being of the most 
beautiful aud pathetic simplicity, the Editor 
was tempted to select some of them, aud with 
a few supplemental stanzas to connect them 
together, and form them into a little Tale, 
whieh is here submitted to the reader’s can- 
dour. 

One small fragment was taken from Beau- 
mont and Fletoher. 

It was a friar of orders gray 
Walkt forth to tell his beades ; 

18 


And he met with a lady faire 
Clad in a pilgrime’s weedes. 

Now Christ thee save, thou reverend friar, 6 
I pray thee tell to me. 

If ever at yon holy shrine 
My true love thou didst see. 

And how should I know your true love 
From many another one ? 10 

0, hy his cockle hat, and staff, 

And hy his sandal shoone.* 

* Tiieso are tho distlnpulehlng mnrhe of a Pilgrim. Tho 
chief plftcca of devotion being beyond aea, tbo pilgrims 
were wont to put cocklC'Shella in tbeir hats to denote tho 
intention of performance of tbeirdovotion* Worb. Sbalcospi 
Tol. riti. p, 224. 
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But cliioUy by Iuh face iind mien, 

Tliat were so fair to vioAV ; 

Ills flaxen locks that swoclly curl’d, 15 
And oyne of lovely blue. 

0 lady, ho is dead and gone ! 

Lady, he’s dead and gonel 
And at his head a green grass turfo, 

And at hia heels a atone. 20 

Within these holy cloyatora long 
He hinguisht .and he dyed, 

Lamenting of a ladyes love, 

And ’playning of her pride. 

Hero bore him harefao’d on hia bier 25 
Six proper youths and tall. 

And many a tear bedew’d hia grave 
Within you kirk-yard wall. 

And art thou dead, thou gentlo youth I 
And art thou dead and gone ! 30 

And didst thou dye for love of mo 1 
Break, cruel heart of stone 1 

0 vi'eop not, lady, weep not soe: 

Some ghostly comfort sock ; 

Lot not vain sorrow rive thy heart, 35 
Ne toaroa bodaw thy ohook. 

0 do not, do not, holy friar. 

My sorrows now reprove ; 

For I have lost tho sweetest youth, 

That e’er wan ladyes love. 40 

And nowe, alas! for thy sad losse, 

I’ll evermore weep and aigh : 

For thee 1 only wiaht to live, 

For theo I wish to dye. 

Weep no more, lady, weep no more, 45 
'I'hy sorrowe Is in vaine : 

For violets pluckt the sweetest showers 
Will ne’er make grow againo. 

Our joys as winged dreams doe flye, 

Why then should sorrow last ? 50 

Since grief hut aggravates thy losse. 

Grieve not for what is past. 

0 say not soe, thou holy friar ; 

I pray thee, say not soe ; 

For since my true-love dyed for mee, 65 
'Tis meet my tears should flow. 


And will he no’or come again ? 

Will ho no’or come again? 

Ahl no, ho is dead and laid in hia grave. 

For over to remain. qq 

Ilis check was redder than tho rose ; 

Tho comliost youth was ho ! 

But he is dead and laid in his grave; 

Alas, and woe is me 1 

Sigh no more, lady, sigli no more, 65 

Men were deceivers over ; 

One foot on sea and one on land. 

To one thing constant never. 

Hfldst thou been fond, he had been false. 

And left tlieo sad and heavy ; 70 

For young men over wore fickle found. 

Since summer trees wore leafy. 

Now sac not soo, thon holy friar, 

I pray thee say not soo ; 

My love ho had tho truo.st heart: 75 

0 ho was over true 1 

And art thou dead, thou muoh-lov’d youth, 
And didst thon dye fur mee ? 

Thon farewell home ; for over-more 
A pilgrim I will boo. 80 

But first upon my true-loves grave 
My weary limbs I’ll lay, 

And thrice I’ll kiss the green-grass turf, 

That wraps his breathless clay. 

Yet stay, fair lady : rest awhile 85 

Beneath this cloyster wall : 

See through the hawthorn blows the cold 
wind, 

And drizzly rain doth fall. 

0 stay me not, thou holy friar ; 

0 stay me not, I pray ; 90 

No drizzly rain that falls on me, 

Gan wash my fault away. 

Tet stay, fair lady, turn again, 

And dry those pearly tears ; 

For see beneath this gown of gray 95 

Thy owne true-love appears. 

Here forc’d by grief, and hopeless love, 
'These holy weeds I sought ; 

And here amid those lonely walls 
To end my days I thought. 100 
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But haply for my year of grace*' 

Is not yet past away, 

Might I still hope to win thy love, 

No longer would I stay. 

Now farewell grief, and welcome joy 105 
Once more unto my heart ; 

For slnoe I have found thee, lovely youth. 

We never more wdll part. 

■^^.^As the foregoing song has been thought 

* The yoiii' of probntion, or novitiate. 


to havo suggested to our late excellent poet 
Dr. Goldsmith, the plan of his beautiful bal- 
lad of “ Edwin and Emma,” {Host printed in 
his “Vicar of 'Wahofield,”) it is but justice 
to his memory to declare, that his poem was 
written first, and that if there is any imitation 
in tlie case, they will be found both to be in- 
debted to the beautiful old ballad “Gentle 
Herdsman,” &c., printed in this work, which 
the doctor had much admired in inanusoript, 
and has finely improved. See Series the 
Second, book i. song xiv. ver. 37, &a. 


THE END OP THE SECOND BOOK. 


SERIES THE FIRST. 
BOOK HI. 


I. 

flje iMw Ibkni nf 


At the beginning of this volume wo gave 
the old original Song of “ Clievy-Chaso.” 
The reader h.a.s here the more improved edi- 
tion of that fine heroic ballad. It will afford 
an agreeable entertainment to the curious to 
compare them together, .and to see how far 
the latter bard has excelled his predecessor, 
and where he has fallen short of him. For 
though lie has everywhere improved the ver- 
sification, and generally the sentiment and 
diction ; yet some few pa.ssagcs retain more 
dignity in the ancient copy ; at least the oh- 
aolotenes.s of the style .serves as a veil to hide 
whatever might appear too familiar or vulgar 
in them. Thus, for instance, the catastrophe 
of the gallant Witherington is in the modern 
copy expressed in terms which never fail at 
present to excite ridicule: whereas in the 
original it is related with a plain and pathetic 
simplicity, that is li.able to no such nnlncky 
effect: See the stanza in page 4, which, in 
modern orthogr.aphy, &c., would rim thus: 

“ For 'Witherington my heart is woo, 

That ever ho slain sliould be: 


For when his legs wore hewm in two 
Ho knelt and fought on his knee.” 

So again the stanza which describes the 
fall of Montgomery is somewhat more ele- 
vated in the ancient copy: 

“ The dint it was both sad and sore, 

'lie on Montgomery set; 

The swan-feathers his arrow bore 
With Ills heart’s blood were wet.” 

We might also .add, that the circumstances 
of the battle are more clearly conceived, and 
the several incidents more distinctly marked 
in the old original, than in the improved 
copy. It is well known that the ancient 
English weapon was the long-how, and that 
this nation excelled .all others in archery ; 
while the Scottish warriors chiefly depended 
on the use of the spear; this chnraoteristio 
difference never escapes onr ancient hard, 
whoso description of the first onsot (p. 53) 
is to the following effect: 

“ Tho proposal of the two gallant earls tc 
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Jetoniiino tlio dispiito by sinj!;lc! combat bein':; I 
uven-ultHl; tlio Eniflisb, says Iiu, who aUioil 
with thair bows ready bent, gave a geiioviil 
discbiu'go of tliolr avrowa, wbiob slew seven 
score spearmen of the enemy; but, notwitb- 
standing ao aovovo a loss, Douglas like a bravo 
captain kept his ground. IIo had divided 
Ilia f'oroea into three oohuung, who, aa soon as 
the English had discharged the firat volley, 
boro down upon them with their apoara, and 
breaking through their ranks reduced tlioni 
to close fighting. The archers upon this 
dropped their bows, and had recourse to 
their swords, and there followed ao sharp 
a conflict, that multitudes on both aides lost 
their lives.” In the midst of this general 
engagement, at length the two great earls 
meet, and after a spirited rcncountor agree to 
broatho; upon which a parley ensues, that 
would do honour to Homer himself. 

Nothing can bo more pleasingly distinct 
and oironmstantial than fcliia : whereas, tlio I 
incirlorn copy, though in goiicral it 1ms groat 
tnorit, is hero unluckily both confused end 
obst'uro. ImloQil the original words Hi'oiti 
boro to liavo boon totally niisiinderstood, 

“ Yot bydys the yorl Douglas upon tbo Bent," 
Gvidently signillo.s, “ Yot the carl Douglas 
abides in tbo Field lYboreas tbe more 
modern bard seems to bare utulerstond by 
Beni, the inclination of liia mind, and accor- 
dingly runs quilo off from the subject.* 

“To drivo the deer with hound and horn 
Earl Douglas had the bent.” v. 109. 

One may also observe a generous impar- 
tiality in the old original bard, when in tbe 
conclusion of his tale be represents both na- 
tions as quitting the fiold, without any re- 
proachful reflection on either; though ho gives 
to hia own countrymen tbe credit of being 
the smaller number. 

“Of fifteen hundred archers of England 
Went away but fifty and three ; 

Of twenty hundred spearmen of Scotland, 
But even five and fifty.” 

He .attributes flight to neither party, as hath 
been done in the modern copies of this bal- 

*la tho pirsent ndltiou. Instead of the immanninK linos 
\iQTQ cetisnred. an insertion is made of four ptaD^nsmodi'm- 
Ized from tho auciont copy. 


lad, ns well Scolcli as Englisli. Dor, to be 
even Avitli oiir bitter bard, who makes the 
Scots to floe, souiQ reviser of North Britain 
has turned bis own anna against him, and 
printed an edition at Glasgow, in wfliieh tbo 
lines are thus triiusposcd ; 

“Of fifteen luirulrod Scottish spiers 
Went bamc but fifty-three; 

Of twenty Imridred Englishmen 
Scarce fifty-five did floe.” 

And to countenance this change be has sup- 
pressed tbe two stanzas between ver. 240 and 
ver. 249. — From that edition I have here re- 
foruied tbe Scottish names, which in tho 
modern English ballad appeared to be cor- 
rupted. 

When I call tho present admired ballad 
modern, 1 only mean that it is comparatively 
ao ; for that it could not bo writ nnioli later 
than Uio time of Queen lOlizabotb, I think 
may be made appear ; iioi' yot does it seem 
to bo older than tbe bcginnitig of tbo last 
eontiiry.>' Sir Dhilip Sidney, when bo com" 
pbiiiis of tlie anllipiiitcil pliniho of “ Chevy, 
Cliaso,” eoiilil never have seen tliis improved 
copy, the biiigiiiigo of wbieli is not more an- 
eb'iit, Uiiin that lio liimself used. It is proba- 
ble that tlio oncominniH of so admired a wri- 
ter excited some bard to revise tbe ballad, 
and to fri'o it from tlioso faults bo had object- 
ed to it. That it coidd not be much later 
than that time, appears from the phrase 
" Doleful Dnmiis;” wdiich in that age carried 
no ill sound with it, but to the next genera- 
tion beenmo ridienlous. Wo have seen it pass 
imeensured in a sonnet tliat was at that time 
in request, and whore it could not fail to have 
been taken notice of, had it been in tbe least 
exceptionable: see above, b. ii. song vi. ver. 


s Alatn wrUcrliDfl fitarbed a nnbioii that tho movo moilern 
copy “ WRswvlttcn (o lio RUHir by a pavty nf Kiiglish^heatled 
by ft T)ou};ln'», in thu year lfi24; which is the true reason 
why, nfc tho Kimo tirno that It nlves Iho nclYnntape to tho 
Bnfshsli ^oUlJors above tho Scotch, it gives yet so lovolv 
mid Fo wanifchtly siipeiiov a chavacter to the Scotch coni- 
matidei uhovo tho Sco Say’s Efisay on tho Nutn* 

ber ‘1 of I’arndho 4lo., ITJf). p. 107. 

This appends to me a groimdlchs conjecture; tho Inn- 
gungo pccuiF too modern for the date above montioned: 
nndfhad it been printed even socarlyns Qneon Elizabeth's 
reii;n, I think I Phould have met with some copy wherein 
the first line ^^ouId have been, 

God ynusppr hmg our noble qtimi, 
fls was tho cnao with tho Blind Betjgar of Bednal ffrecn J 
1 bee Series the Second, No. x. vw. 23. 
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2; Yat, in about half a oentuvy aftei’, it 
was become burlesque. Vide Hudihvaa, pt. 
i. c. 3, V. 95. 

This much premised, the reader that would 
see the general beauties of this ballad set in 
a just and striking light, may consult the ex- 
cellent criticism of Mr. Addison.* With re- 
gard to its subject: it has already been con- 
sidered in page 51. The oonjecturca there 
offered will receive confirmation from a pas- 
sage in the Memoirs of Carey Earl of Mon- 
mouth, 8va., 1759, p. 1G5 ; whence we learn 
that it was .an ancient custom with the bor- 
derers of the two kingdoms, when they were 
at peace, to send to the Lord AVardens of the 
opposite Marches for leave to hunt vrithm 
their districts. If leave was granted, then 
towards the end of summer tliey would come 
and hunt for several days together “with 
tlioir Greyhounds for Doer:” but if they took 
this liberty unperniitted, Ibon the Ijord War‘- 
deu of the border so invaded, would not fail 
tn interrupt their sport and chastise their 
boldiiesB. lie mentions a roniark.alde in- 
slauca tliat happened while ho was AYarden, 
when .some Scotch Gentlemen coming to hunt 
in defiance of him, there mast have ensued 
such an action as this of Chovy-Chaso, if the 
iutruders had bean proportiouably numerous 
and well-armed : for, upon their being attack- 
ed by his men at arms, he tolls us, “ some 
hurt was done, tho’ ho Iiad given ospcoiall 
order that they should shed as little blood as 
possible.” They were in effect overpowered 
and taken prisoners, and only released on 
their promise to abstain from such lieentious 
sporting for the future. 

Tho following text is given from a copy in 
tlie Editor’s folio MS. compared with two or 
throe others printed in black-letter, — In the 
second volume of Dryden’s Miscellanies may 
be found a tran.slation of Cliovy-Ohiuso into 
Latin Uliyraes. The translator, Mr. Henry 
Buhl, of New College, undertook it at the 
ctmimsiiul of Dr. Compton, bishop of London ; 
wlio tlionght it no derogation to his episcopal 
character, to avow a fondness for this excel- 
liMit old ballad. See the preface to Bold’s 
Latin Songs, 1685, 8vo. 

God prosper long our noble king. 

Our lives and s.afetyes all ; 


A woefull bunting once there did 
In Cliovy-Chaco befall ; 

To drive tho dcore with hound and home, 5 
Erie Percy took his way, 

The child may rue that is unborne, 

The hunting of that day. 

The stout Erie of Northumberland 
A vow to God did make, 10 

Ilis pleasure in the Scottish woods 
'Three summers days to take ; 

The cheefest harts in Chevy-Chaee 
To kill and beare away. 

These tydings to Erie Douglas came, 15 
In Scottland where he lay : 

AVho sent Erie Percy present a-ord, 
lie would prevent his sport, 

The Engli.sh Eric, not fearing that, 

Did to tho woods resort, 20 

AVith fifteen hundred bow-men bold ; 

All ehoHon men of might, 

AVlio know full well in time of noede 
To ayme tlicir shafts aright. 

The gallant greyhounds .swiftly ran, 25 
To chase tho fallow decre : 

On Munday they began to hunt, 

Ere day-light did appo:u'e ; 

And long before high noono they hud 

An hundred fat buokes slaine ; 30 

Then having dined, the drovyers went 
To rouzo the deare againe. 

The bow-men mustered on tho hills, 

AYell able to endure ; 

Tlieire backsides all, with speciall c.are, 35 
That day wore guarded sure. 

Tho hounds i-an swiftly through the woods. 
The nimble deere to take,* 


Vtr. 3G, That they ware, fol. MS. 

** Tlie Cliiviot IllUs and ciroumjacont ‘WiiBtt'S are at pre- 
flcnt void of Dpor, nnd iOmo.st stripped of thoir wooda; but 
formerly tliuy had onougli of both to justify thii doscription 
attempted Uoreand iu the Ancient Bsdkd of CiinvY-CriASR. 
LpyhinU, in the rei^n of lieu. VITI., thus describpg this 
county: *‘Iu NorthumhMrliind. as Ihoarcsay, be no forests, 
except Chlvct Hills; whoru is much Bhushl-Woob, and 
sooio Okkc; GroAvnda ovargron’iio witli Llnfce, and soma 
with BCorso, Ihavo hardo say IbntChivet Hills Btretclicthe 


* In tho Spectator, No. 70, 74. 
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thoiv oryfts tho liill.s and daloa 

did inako. 40 

Lovd Poroy to tlio quiin-y iveni,, 

To view tho slnuglilor’d doero; 

Qiintli ho, Erie Douglas promised 
This day to moet me lieoro: 

But if I thought ho wold not come, 45 
Noe longer wold I stay. 

With that, a brave youngo gentleman 
Thus to the Erie did say : 

Loe, yonder doth Erie Dougins come, 

Ills mnn in armour bright; 50 

Pull twenty hundred Scottish spores 
All marching in our sight ; 

All men of ploasanl Tivydalo, 

East by tho river Twoodo ; 

0 cease your sports. Brie Percy said, 55 
And take your bo was with speedo. 

And now with me, my countrymen, 

Tour courage forth advance ; 

For thoi'o was never champion yott 
In Scotland or in Eranco, (30 

That over did on horsobacko oomo, 

But if my hap it wore, 

1 durst cnoouutor man for man, 

With him to break a spero. 

Erie Douglas on his milke-white sloede, 65 
Moet like a baron bold. 

Rode fonuost of bis company, 

AVhose armour shone like gold. 

Show mo, sayd hee, whose men you bee, 

That hunt soe boldly heore, 70 

That, without my consent, doe chase 
And kill my fallow-deere. 

The first man that did answer make 
Was noble Percy hec ; 

Who sayd, Wee list not to declare, 75 

Nov show whose men. wee bee. 


Thou Doiiglns .swore a solompuo oatho 
And tims in rage did say, 8 q 

Ere lima I will ont-bravod bee, 

One of us two sball dye: 

I know thou well, an orlo thou art; 

Lord Percy, soo am I. 

But trust me, Percy, pittye it were 85 
And great offence to kill 

Any of these our gniltlesse men. 

For they have deme no ill. 

Let thou and I the battoll trye, 

And set our men aside. 90 

Accurst bee bo, Erie Percy sayd, 

By whom this is denyed. 

Then stopt a gallant squior forth, 
Witliorington was his name, 

Who said, I wold not have it told 95 

To Henry our king for shame. 

That evo my captaino fought on foote 
And I stood looking on. 

You hoc two erics, sayd Withorinton 
And I a squior alone ; 100 

Ilo doe tho boat that doe I may. 

While I have power to stand ; 

While I have power to woeld my sword. 

He light with hart and hand, 

Our English archers bent their bowes, 105 
Their harts were good and trew ; 

Att the first flight of arrowes sent, 

Full four-score Scots they slew. 

* [Tel bides Earl Douglas on the bent, 

As Obieftan stout and good. 110 

As valiant Captain, all unmov’d 
The shock he firmly stood. 

His host he parted had in three, 

As Leader ware and try’d. 

And soon his spearmen on their foes 115 
Bare down on every side. 


Yet wee will spend our dcorast blood, 
Thy cheefest harts to slay. 


XX mllea. Thcro U greato Plent6 of Uedde-Derc, and Rao 

BmiRi’S.” Itln. vol. vii. p. 6D. TbJs pasMige, which 

did not occur when pages 74, 76, were printed off, confirm tUo 
accounts thorc glvou of the S'rAQOE and the Rob. 


* The four stanzas here enclosed in brack- 
ets, whioh are borrowed chiefly fram the an- 
cient copy, are offered to the reader instead of 
tlic following lines, which occur in the editor’s 
folio MS. 
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To drive the dooro with hound and home, 
Douglas bade on the bent ; 

Two captaines moved with miolcle might 
Their apoaroa to shivers went. 

Throughout the English archery 
They dealt full many a wound : 

"But still our valiant Englishmen 
All firmly kept their ground ; 120 

And throwing strait their hows away, 

They grasp'd their a words so bright: 

And now sharp blows, a heavy shower. 

On shields and helmets light.] 

They closed full fast on everye side, 125 
Noe slaoknos there was found ; 

And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gasping on the ground. 

0 Christ! it was a grlefe to see. 

Anil likewise for to hearo, 130 

The cries of men lying in their gore. 

And scattered hero and tliore. 

At last these two stout erlea did meet. 

Like oaptaincs of great might: 

Like lyons wood, they laycl on lode, "135 
And made a oruoll fight : 

They fought until! they both did sweat, 

'\Vitli swords of tempered steele ; 

Until the blood, like drops of rain. 

They trickling clowne did fealo. 140 

Yeeld thee, Lord Percy, Douglas sayd ; 

In faith I will thee hringe, 

"Where thou shalt high advanced bee 
By James our Scotti.sh king; 

Thy ranaome I will freely give, 145 

And this report of thee, 

Thou art the most courageous knight 
That ever I did see. 

Noe, Douglas, quoth Erie Percy then, 

Thy iiToffer I doe scorne ; 150 

1 will not yeelJe to any Scott, 

That over yett was borne. 

With that, there came an arrow keene 
Out of an English bow, 

Which struck Erie Douglas to the heart, 155 
A deepe and deadlye blow: 
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Who never spake more words than these, 
Fight on, my merry men all ; 

For why, my life i,s at an end : 

Lord Percy secs my fall. 160 

Then leaving liffe, Erie Percy tooke 
The dead man by the hand ; 

And said, Erie Douglas, for thy life 
Wold I had lost my land. 

0 Christ! my verry hort doth bleed 165 
With sorrow for thy sake ; 

For sure, a more redoubted knight 
Mischance cold never take. 

A knight amongst the Sootts there was. 
Which saw Erie Douglas dye, 170 

Who streight in wrath did vow revenge 
Upon the Lord Percye : 

Sir Hugh Mountgomory was ho eall’d. 

Who, with a spearo most bright, 

Well-mounted on a gallant steed, 175 

Ran fiercely through the fight ; 

And past the English archers all, 

"Without all dread or feare ; 

And through Erie Percyes body then 
lie thrust his hatefull speave j 180 

With such a vehement fovco and might 
He did his body gore, 

The staff ran through the other side 
A large oloth-yard, and more. 

So thus did both these nobles dye, 185 
Whose courage none could staine : 

An English archer then perceiv’d 
The noble erle was slaine ; 

He had a bow bent in his hand. 

Made of a trusty tree ; 190 

An arrow of a cloth-yard long 
Up to the head drew hee : 

Against Sir Hugh Mountgomeryo, 

So right the shaft he sett. 

The grey goose-wing that was thereon, 195 
In his harts blood was wett. 

This fight did last from break of day, 

Till setting of the sun ; 
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For whon ilioy run"; tho cvuiiLiig-lwill,* 

'I'lio battle Bcareo waa dmio. 200 

With stout Felc Feroy, thci'O was slahio 
Sir John of Egovton.t 
Sir ilobort llatcllft', imO Sir John, 

Sir Jamos that bold barron; 

And with Sir George and stout Sir James, 
Both knights of good account, 200 

Good Sir Ralph Eaby there was slaine, 

Whoso prowesae did surmount. 

For Witherington needs must I waylo 
As one in doleful dumpos -,1 210 

For when his leggs ■were smitten olf, 
lie fought upon his stumpes. 

And with Erie Eoiiglas, there was slaine 
Sir Hugh Monntgnmoryo, 

Sir Charles Murray, that from tho focld 215 
One fonto wold never Hue. 

Sir Charles Murray, of RatelHf, too. 

Ilia sisters sonno was hoe ; 

Sir Ihwid Lninh, so well oatoomhl, 

Yet saved cold not boo. 220 

And tho Lord Maxwell in like case 
Did with Erie Douglas dye; 

Of twenty hundred Suottish spores 
Scarce fifty-five did ilye. 

Of fifteen hundred Englishmen, 225 

Went home but fifty-three ; 

Tho rest were slaine in Chevy-Chase, 

Under the greeuo woode tree. 

Next day did many wldowes come, 

Their husbands to hewayla ; 230 

They washt their wounds in brinish toarcs, 
But all wold not prevayle. 

Theyr hodyes, bathed in purple gore, 

They have with them away : 

They kist them dead a thousand times, 235 
Ere they wore oladd in clay. 

Sc, Curfew licll, usually rung nt eight o’clock; to 
which the modernizer apparently tilludos, instpnd of tho 
“Hvcnsong hell,” or hell for vespors of the original author, 
before the Reformation. Vide auprit, pag. 57, v. 97. 

t li'or the surnamesj see Ibo NoUis at tho end of tho 
Rahiul. 

■f i. u. “ T, fls ono in deep roncorn, must lament.” The 
construction here has generally beon misunderstood. The 
old MS. reads -uiO/uU dumpes. 


The nnwoH wa.s hronglit to Eddonborrow, 
’Where Meeltland.s king did raigno, ' 

That bravo Erie Douglas suddoidyo 

Wa,s with an arrow slaine ; 240 

0 heavy nowos, King James did say, 
Seotllaiul may witnosse bee, 

1 have not any cnptalno more 
Of such acoouiit as lies. 

Like tydiuga to King Henry came, 245 
AVithin as short a apace, 

That Percy of Northumberland 
Was slaine in Chevy-Chase: 

Now God bo with him, said our king, 

Sith it will noe better bee ; 250 

I trust I have within my rcalme, 

Five hundred as good as ho: 

Yett ahall not Scotts nor Scjotland say, 

But I will vengL'ane .0 take: 

Til he revenged on tlieni all, 265 

For bravo Erie Pureyes sake. 

This vow full well (he king perfenn'd 
After, at llmn))lodowno ; 

In one day, fifly kniglds wore slayna, 

With lord.s ef groat ronowno ; 260 

And of the rest, of amnll account, 

Did many llumsands dye : 

Thus ondotli tho hunting ef Ghovy-Chaso, 
Made by tho Erie Percy. 

God save our king, and hle.as this land 265 
AVith plontye,, joy, and peace; 

And grant hencefurth, that foule debate 
'T'wixt noblemen may cease. 

**"■ Since the former impression of these 
volumes hath been published, a new edition 
of Collins’s Peerage, 1779, &c., ix. vols. 8to,, 
which contains, in volume ii, p. 334, an histor- 
ical passage, which maybe thought to throw 
considerable light on the subject of the pre- 
ceding Ballad : viz. 

“ In this .... year, 1430, according to 
Hector Boethius, was fought the battle of 
Pepperden, not far from the Cheviot Hills, 
between the Earl of Northumberland [Ild 
Earl, son of Hotspur], and Earl AVllliam 
Douglas, of Angus, with a small army of 
about four thousand men each, in which the 
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iatter liad the advantage. As this scoma to 
have been a private conflict hetweeii tliese 
two great CliieftiiinB of the Borders, rather 
than a national war, it has been thought to 
havo given rise to the celebrated old ballad 
of Chevy-Chase ; whieh, to render it more 
p.afhotic and interesting, h.os been heightened 
with tragical incidents wholly fictitious.” 
[See llldpath’s Border Hist. 4to., p. dOl.] 

Tlie surnaaiea in the foregoing ballad are 
altered, either by aooidonfc or design, from 
the old original copy, and in common editions 
extremely corrupted. They are here rectified, 
as much as they could be. Thus, 

Pago 144. 

Ver. 202. Egerton.] This name is restored 
(instead of Ogeiion, com. eel.) from tlie Edi- 
tor’s folio MS. The pieces in that MS. a])pear 
to have boon oolleotcd, and many of thorn 
oompoaed (among which might ho this ballad) 
by an inhabitant of Choahire; who was 
Tvillliig to pay a compliment here to one of 
his countrymen, of the eminent family ilc or 
Of Hijerlon (so the name was first written) 
ancestors of the present Duke of Bridgivater ; 
and this ho could do with tlie more propriety, 
as the Percies had formerly great interest in 
that county ! At the fatal battle of Shrews- 
bury, all the flower of the Ghoshiro geiUlc- 
nien lost their Uvea fighting in the cause of 
Hotspur. 

Ver. 203. Saicliff.] I’hiswus a family much 
distinguished in Northumberland. Edw. 
Hadelifffl, mil., was sheriff of that county in 
17 of Hen. VII., and others of the same sur- 
name aftorwarda. (See Fuller, p, 313.) Sir 


George Ratcliff, lent., was one of the cnmniifi- 
slonors of Inclosure in 1552, (See Nichol- 
son, p. 330.) Of this family was the late 
Earl of Derwentwater, rvho was heliPnded in 
1715. Tiio Editorls folio MS., however, reads 
here. Sir Rohnvt Ilarcliffe and Sir William, 
The llnreioys wore an eminent family in 
Cumberland. (See Fuller, p. 224.) Whether 
this may he thought to bo the same name, I 
do not determine. 

Ver. 204. liaron.] This is apparently al- 
tered (not to say corrupted) from Iloarono, 
in p. 55, ver. 114. 

Ver. 207. iLafu/.] This might be intended 
to celebrate one of the ancient possessors of 
Raby Castle, in the county of Durham. Yet 
it is written Rcljhye, in the fol. MS,, and looks 
like a corruption of Rugby or Rokeby, an 
eminent family in Yorkshire. See p. 00, p. 
20. It will not be wondered that the Percies 
should be thought to bring followers out of 
that county, whore they themselves were 
originally seated, and had always such exten- 
sive property and influeiioe. 

Ver. 215. Murray. "] So the Scottish copy. 
In the com. edit, it is Carrel or Currel; and 
Morrell in the fol. MS. 

Ver. 217. Jl/nrro?/,] So the Soot, edit. — 
The common copies read Murrel. The fol, 
MS. gives the line in the following poouliar 
manner, 

“ Sir ifoper lleuer cf HarcUJfe too/’ 

Ver. 219. Zamh.] Th-e folio MS. has 
“ Sir David Lamhwell, well esteemed.’’ 
This seems evidently corrupted from Lwdahi 
or Liddell, in Ilia old copy, sec pages 55, 62. 


II. 

Ihial Cfliiiiutsl 


These fine moral stanaas were originally 
intenilod for a solemn funeral song, in a play 
q1 James Shirley’s, entitled, “ The contention 
jOf Ajax and Ulysses no date, Svo. — Shirley 
flfiurished as a dramatic writer early in the 
reign of Charles I ; hut ho outlived the Re- 
■storatlon. His death happened October 29, 
1366, mt. 72. 

IQ 


'This little poem was written long after 
many of those that follow, but is inserted 
hero as a kind of dirge to the foregoing piece. 
It is said to havo been a favourite song with 
K. Charles II. 

The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
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'rh(M't) is no annoui' ii£!;iuiist falo; 

Doiitli lays his iiiy hands on kinffa: 

Sanptoi' and iiianvii 5 

Must tauihlo down, 

And in tho dnst bn oqniil inado 

\Vitli tho poor cvookod scytha and spado. 

Soma men with swords may reap the Hold, 
And plant frnali lanrols -whoro they kill, 10 
But thoir strong nerves at last must yield ; 
They tame hnt one another still. 

Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 


And must giro np tlioir munmiring hroath, 
Wliuii they pale oaptivo.s orcop to death. 

Tho garlands wither on your brow. 

Then biia.st no niora your mighty deeds’ 
Upon death’a purple altar now 

See whore the viator viotiia bleeds; 20 
All heads must come 
To tho cold tomb. 

Only the actions of the ju.st 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust. 


III. 

fliC liisilig hi: tl]i linrtir. 


Tue subject of this ballad is tho groat ; 
Northern Irisitrreeliou in tlio '12th yearofKli- 
aabuth, 1509 ; whioh pvovtal so fatal to Thomas 
Percy, tho seventh Earl of Nortiumiherland. 

There had not long before heo.ii a soevot 
negotiation entered into between some of tho 
Soottisli and Bnglisli ludjllity, to bring about 
a marriage hotwcoii Mary Queen of Soots, at 
that time a prisoner in England, and tho 
Duke of Norfolk, a nobleman of cxecllont 
character, and firmly nttaolied to tho Protest- 
ant religion. This matcli was propo.sed to all 
the most considerable oon.sidcrahle of the 
English nobility, and among the rest to the 
Earls of Northumberland and 'Westinorchuid, 
two noblemen very powerful in the north. 
As it seemed to promise a speedy and safe 
conclusion of the troubles in Scotland, with 
many advantages to the orown of England, 
they all consented to it, provided it should 
prove agreeable to Queen Elizabeth, The 
Earl of Leicester (EliKabeth's favourite) un- 
dertook to break the matter to her ; but before 
he could And an opportunity, the affair had 
come to her ears by other hands, and she was 
thrown into a violent flame. The Duke of 
Norfolk, with several of his friends, was com- 
mitted to the Tower, and summons were sent 
to tho northern eai’ls instantly to make their 
appearance at court. It is said that the Earl 
of Northumberland, who was a man of a mild 
and gentle nature, was deliberating with him- 


self wliutlior he shmihl not obey llio message, 
and rely upon the (pieen’s candour and clem- 
ency, when ho u'as forced into doaporate 
mnaaiirns by a sudden report at midnight, 
Nov. 14, that a party of lii.s enemies wore 
come to seize on liis person, Tho earl was 
then at his houHe at TopelilTo in Yorkshire. 
IVhon rising hastily out of bod, he withdrew 
to the Earl of 'Wostmoroland, at Branoopeth, 
whoro tho country came in to them, and press- 
ed them to tako arms in their own defence. 
Tboy accordingly set up their standards, de- 
claring thoir intent wms to restore the .ancient 
religion, to got tho suceession of the crown 
firmly settled, and to prevent the destruction 
of the ancient nobility, &c. Thoir common 
banner! (on wdiioh was displayed the cross, 
together with tho five wounds of Chri.st), was 
borne by an ancient gentleman, Richard Nor- 
ton, Esq., of Norton-eoiiyers ; who with Ida 
sons (among whom, Christopher, Marmo- 
duke, and Thomas, are expressly named by 
Camden], distinguished himself on this oce,a- 
sion. Having entered Durham, Ibey tore the 
Bible, &c., and caused mass to be said there ; 
they then marched on to Clifford Moor near 
Wetherhyo, where they mnsterod thoir men. 
Their intention was to have proceeded on 
to York; but, altering thoir minds, they fell 

* This drcurnstancG i.s overlookotl in tho ballnd. 

f Besides thiSj tho ballad mcntionti thu fiopavato banni3r3 
of tho two noblemen. 
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upon Barniii'd’fl castle, which Sir George 
Bciifcs held out against them for eleven days. 
The two carls, who spent their large estates 
in hospitality, and n’ore extremely beloved on 
that account, were masters of little ready 
money, the Earl of Nortluiniborland bringing 
with him only 8000 orovi'ns, and the Earl of 
Westmoreland nothing at all for the subsist- 
ence of their forces, they were not able to 
nvarch to London, as they had at first intended. 
In these circumstauoes, Westmoreland began 
so visibly to despond, that many of his men 
slunk away, though Northumberland still 
kept up his resolution, and was master of 
the field till Dooomber 13, when the Earl of 
Sussex, aeoempanied with Lord Ilunsdeii and 
otiiers, having marched out of York at the 
head of a large body of forces, and being fol- 
lowed by a still larger army under the com- 
mand of Ambrose Dudley, Earl, of Warwick, 
the insurgents retreated northward towards 
the borders, and there di.smiesing their fol- 
Imvers, made their e.soapo into Scotland. 
Though this insurrection had been suppress- 
ed with so little bloodshed, the E/arl of Sussex 
and Sir George Bowes marshal of the army 
put vast numbers to death by martial law, 
without any regular trial. The former of 
these caused at Durham sixty-three constables 
to be hanged at once. And the latter made 
his boast, that, for sixty miles in length, and 
forty in breadth, betwixt Newcastle and 
Wethorby, there was hardly a town or village 
wherein he had not executed some of the in- 
habitants. This exceeds the cruelties prac-. 
tised in the west after Monmouth’s rebellion: 
but that was not the age of tenderness and 
humanity. 

Such is the account collected from Stow, 
Speed, Camden, Guthrie, Carte, and Rapin; 
it agrees in most particulars with the follow- 
ing ballad, which was apparently the pi-odnc- 
tion of some northern minstrel, who was well 
affected to the two noblemen. It is here 
printed from two MS. copies, one of them in 
the Editor’s folio collection. They contained 
considerable variations, out of which such 
readings were chosen as seemed most poetical 
and consonant to history. 

Llstex, lively lordings all, 

Lithe and listen unto meo. 

And I will sing of a noble oarle, 

Tlie noblest earle in the north oountrle. 


Earle Percy is into his garden gone, 5 

And after him rralkos Ids fiiire ladle 

I he.ard a bird sing in mine eare, 

'That I must either fight, or flee. 

Now heaven forefend, my dearest lord. 

That ever such harm should hap to thee : 

But goe to Lotidon to the court, ] I 

And fairo fall truth and honostie. 

Now nay, now nay, my ladyo gay, 

Alas 1 thy counsell suits not mee ; 

Mine enemies prevail so hist, 16 

'That at the court I may not bee. 

0 goe to the court yet, good my lord. 

And take thy gallant men with thee: 

If any dare to doc you wi'ong, 

Then your warrant they may hcc. 20 

Now nay, now nay, thou lady ftiire, 

The court is full of subtlUle ; 

And if I goe to the court, huly. 

Never more I may thoo see. 

Yet goo to tlio court, my lord, she sayos, 25 
And I mys(df<! will ride wi’ thee: 

At court then for my donrest lord. 

His faithfull horrowe I will bee. 

Now nay, now nay, my lady dcare ; 

For lever had I lose my life, 30 

Th.an leave among my oruell foes 
My love in jeopardy and strife. 

But come thou hither my little foot-page. 
Come thou hither unto mee, 

To raaister Norton thou must goo 35 

In all the haste that ever may bee. 

Commend me to that gentlcmiln. 

And boare this letter here fro mee ; 

And say that earnestly I praye, 

He will ryde in my oompanle. 40 

One while the little foot-page went, 

And another while ho ran ; 

Untill he came to his journeys end 
The little foot-page never blan. 

When to that gentleman he came, 45 

Down he kneeled on his knee ; 


* TWa lady Aivue, Caughtur of Ilenry Souieyaet, 
of Woneater. 
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And tuiikc Utelolloi' betwixt biit hiuids, 

And lett the gontlomiin it beo. 

Ami when tbo lottoi' it was redd 
Att’oro that goodlyu eeinpanye, 50 

I wis, if you the tvutho wold know, 

Tliore Avaa many a weepyngo eye. 

lie sayd. Gome thitbei', Gliriatoplier Noidon, 

A gallant youth thou seein.st to bee ; 

What doest thou counsoll me, my sonne, 

Now that good erle'a in jeopardy? 55 

Father, my oounaolle’s fair and free; 

That orle he is a noble lord, 

And Tvhataoever to him you bight, 

I wold not have you breako your word. CO 

Qrameroy, Obriatophor, iny sonno, 

Thy oounsoll well it likolh nice, 

And if we speed and scape willi lifev 
Well advanced ahalt thou bee. 

Oovne you hither, mine nine good wmnea, 05 
Gallant moii 1 trowayou bee: 

Hew many of you, iny ohildreu dcare, 

Will stand by that good crlo and mo? 

Bight of them did anawor make, 

Eight of them spake hastilie, 70 

0 father, till the dayo we dye 

We’ll stand by that good erle and thee. 

Grameroy now, my ohildren dearo, 

You sbowo yourselves right bold ai>d bravo; 
And whethersoe’er I live or dye, 75 

A fathers blessing yon shal have. 

But what sayst thou, O Francis Horton, 
That art mine oldest sonn and heire : 
Somewhat lyes brooding in thy breast; 
Whatever it bee, to mee declare. 80 

Father, you are an aged man. 

Your head is white, your beardo is gray ; 
It were a shame at these your yoares 
For you to ryse in such a fray. 

Now fye upon thee, coward Francis, 85 
'Thou never learnodst this of mee: 

When thou wert yong and tender of age, 
Why did I make soe much of thee? 


Ami he that slrikiw against Uiu crowne, 

Ever an ill death may he doe. 

Then rose that revoroiul go:itlcinan, 

And with liim came a goodlyo hand 
To join with tlie brave Erie Percy, 95 
And all the flower 0’ Nortluunberlaud. 

^Yilh them the noble NeviH came. 

The erle of Westmorland was hee : 

At Wetherbyo they mustred their host. 
Thirteen thousand faire to see. 100 

Lord We.stmorland his anoyont raisde, 

The Dun Bull he rays’d on hye. 

And throe Dog.s with golden collars 
Were there sett out most royallyo.*' 

Eric Porey thero hi.s ancyont sprod, 105 
The Ilalfn-IVIonno shining nil soe fairo:f 
The Nortons ancyent had the crosso, 

And tha five wonnds onr Lord did heave. 

Vv'v. llVi, />»», /liil/, ,U\ 'riiii Hiipuni’hiVfl of llio Nflvlllps 
l-’m’lH of WoHlinorcliviiil woni Two UuIIr Avuont, duciilly 
rolliirod nrniril Or, ,t<‘. lint T Imvo not diHcoToieil 
IhniU^vIronn'nl’lonnil In tlni Imllml, inntmn Lho biiilKas, &e., 
j^lven by tlml liouHt*. Tliin Innvovin* iw cm tain, Uuil, among 
Iboho of tbo Ntjvilhw, Lord Aborgavonny (who wore of tho 
fifuno fHinily), is a dim (minv with a golden collar; and tho 
NovIIIph of Chyto in YnrkHhlin (of the WoRtmoroland 
hranch), ('avo for thrir ciost, in 1510, a dog’s (greyhound's) 
lumd crohod. — 8o that it Ih not iinprohahlo bnt Charlea 
Novlllc, tho unhappy 15arl of Westmoreland here men- 
llimeil, might on this occasion give tho iibovo rlovico on hia 
banner. — After nil, our old iniustvoTa veiees hcio may have 
niidorgono some cmTiipLion ; for, in another ballad in tho 
Banni folio MS., and apparently wilttou by the somu hand, 
rontninlng tho ooquol of this Lord Westmoreland’s history, 
M*; banner is thus described, moro conformable to his known 
bearings ; 

“ Set me up my Jaire Dun Dull, 

WtVi Gilden Iloimes, hee hearcs all soe hyeP 
t Vor. 100. The IIalfc-Moone,&,^?j Tho Silver Crescent 
Is a well-known crest or badge of tho Northumberland 
family, It was probably brought homo from some of tho 
crusades against tho Sarazons, In an ancient pedigree In 
verso, finely illuminated on a roll of vellum, and written 
iu tUo roigu of Henry VIL (in poBHOssion of tho family), we 
hnvo this fabulous account given of its original.— Tho 
author bi'glnswlth accounting for tho name of Gernon or 
Algemwn, orton borne by tho Percies; who, ho says, were 

Gornons fyrsfc namod Brutys bloudo of Troy: 

Which vallfcrntly fyghtynge in the land of PerB& [Persia] 
At polnto torriblo ayanco tho miscreants on nyght, 

An hevynly mystery ^yns fichcwydbyin, old bookysreherse; 
In liya achohl did schyno a Mone yoryfying her lyght, 
Whych to all tho oosto gave a porfytto fyght, 

To vnynqnys hia oncmy.s, and to doth them persuot 
Anri therefore the Porsfia [Percies] tho Croscont doth renew. 
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Then Sir George Bowes lie straitwayc ro.se. 
After them some spoyle to make ; 110 

Those noble erlos turn'd backo againe, 

And aye they vowed that knight to take. 

That baron he to his castle fled 
To Barnard castle then fled hoe. 

Tho uttermost vvallea were eatbe to win, 115 
The oarios have wonne them presentile. 

The uttermost wallea were lime and hricke ; 
But thoughe they won them soon anonc, 

Long o’er tliey wan tho innorinoab rvalloa, 

Fur they wore cut in rooko of stone. 120 

Then uewes unto leovo Loudon came 
In all the speede that ever might heo, 

And word is brought to our royall queone 
Of the rysing in tho North oountrio. 

Her grace she turned her round about, 125 
And like a royall queeno ahoo swore, 

I will ordayno them such a breakfast, 

As never was in tlio North before. 


♦ This ia quite In charaetoi'; her Tnnjcsty would Bomc* 
tlmoa swear at her nobles, as well as box their oars. 


Slice caus’d thirty thousand men horaya’d 
With horse and harnoie faire to see ; 130 

She caused thirty tliouaand men be raised. 
To take tho carles i’ th’ North oountrie. 

Wi’ them the false Erie Warwiek went. 

Til’ Erie Sussex and the Lord Ilunsden ; 

Untill they to Yovke castle came 
I wise, they never stint ne blan. 135 

Now sprod thy anoyout, Westmorland, 

Thy dun bull faine would wo spyo ; 

And thou, the Erie o’ Northumberland, 

Now rayse thy half moono up on hyo. 140 

But the dun bulle i.s fled and gone. 

And the halfe moone vanished away : 

The Erics, though they were bravo and bold. 
Against soe many could not stay. 

Thee, Norton, wi' thine eight good sonnos, 
They doom'd to dye, alas 1 for ruth 1 140 

Thy reverend Inches thco could not save, 

Nor thorn their faire and blooming youtha. 

Wi’ them full many a gallant wight 
They cruellyo bereav’d of life : 150 

And many a cliiide made fatherlesse, 

And widowed many a tender wife. 


IV. 


This ballad may ho considered as the se- 
quel of tho preceding. After the unfortunate 
Earl of Northumberland had seen himself 
forsaken of his followers, ho endeavoured to 
withdraw iuto Sootland, hut falling into the 
hands of the thievish borderers, was stript 
and otherwise ill-treated by them. At length 
he reached the house of Hector, of Harhawq 
an Armstrong, with whom ho hoped to lie 
concealed ; for Hector had engaged his hon- 
our to he true to him, and was under great 
obligations to this unhappy nobleman. But 
this faithless wretch betrayed his guest for a 
sum of money to Murray the Regent of Scot- 
land, who sent him to the castle of Lough- 
levon, then belonging to William Douglas. — 
All the writers of that time assure us, that 
Hector, who -was rich before, fell shortly after 


into poverty, and became so infamous, that to 
take Hector’s cloak, grew into a proverb to 
e.xpross a man who betrays hi.s friend. See 
Camden, Carleton, Holing.shed, &o. 

Lord Norlhumborland continued in tho 
castle of Lough-leven till tho year 1572; 
when James Douglas Earl of Morton being 
elected Regent, he was given up to the Lord 
Ilnn.sden at Berwick, and being carried to 
York suffered death. As Morton’s parly de- 
pended on Elizabeth for protection, an ele- 
gant historian thinks "it was scarce pos.sijila 
for them to refuse putting into her h.'uids a 
person who had taken up arms against her. 
But as a sum of money was paid on that ac- 
count, and shared between Morton and his 
kinsman Douglas, the former of whom, dur- 
ing his exile in England, had been much in- 
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dobted to Northumberland’s friondsliip, the 
abandoning this unhappy nobleman to inevi- 
table destruction, was deemed an ungrateful 
and mercenary act.” Robertson’s Hist. 

So far History coinaidca with this balLid, 
which was apparently written by some north- 
ern bard soon after the event. 'The interpo- 
s.al of the " Witoh-Lady” (v. 53,) is probably 
his own invention: yet, even this hath some 
countenance from history; foi', about twentj- 
frve years before, the Lady Jane Douglas, 
Lady Glamis, sister of the Earl of Angus, 
and nearly related to Douglas of Lough-leven, 
had suffered death for the pretended crime of 
witchcraft ; who, it is presumed, is the Witch- 
lady alluded to in verse 133. 

'The following is selected (liko the former) 
from two copies, which eontaiuod great vari- 
ations ; one of them in the Editor’s folio MS. 
In the other copy some of the stanzas at the 
beginning of this Ballad are nearly the same 
with what in that MS. are made to begin an- 
other Ballad on the osoapo of the Earl of 
Westmoreland, wlio got safe into Elandors, 
and is feigned in tlie ballad to have under- 
gone n great variety of adventures. 

llow long shall fortune faile me nowe, 

And liarrowe mo with fear and dread ? 

How long sh.all I in bale abide. 

In misery my life to lead? 

'To fall from my bliss, alas the while ! 5 

It was my sore and heavye lott : 

And I must leave my native land, 

And I must live a man forgot. 

One gentle Armstrong I doe ken, 

A Scot ho is niucli bound to moe: 10 

lie dwelleth on the border side, 

To him I’ll goe right priville. 

Thus did the noble Percy ’plaino, 

With a heavy heart and wel away. 

When be with all his gallant men 15 

On Bramhara moor had lost the day. 

But when he to the Armstrongs came, 

'fhey dealt with him all treaoberouslye ; 
For they did strip that noble earle: 

And ever an 111 death may they dye. 20 


Who sent liim to the Loiigh-lovbn, 

With William Douglas to abide. 

And when lie to the Douglas oame, 25 
Ho Imlchod him light courteouslio, 

Say’d, Welcome, welcome, nublo o.arle. 

Here thou shalt safolyo bide with inee. 

When he had in Lough-lovcn been 

Many a month and many a day; 30 

To the regent* the lord warclcnf sent, 

That bannisht earle for to betray. 

He offered him great store of gold. 

And wrote a letter fair to see ; 

Saying, Good my lord, grant me my boon, 
And yield that banish t man to moe. 36 

Earle Percy at the supper sato 
With many a goodly gentleman : 

The wylio Douglas then bespako. 

And tlius to flyte with liim began : 40 

What makes you bo .so sad, my lord. 

And in your mind so sorrowfullyb ? 

To-morrow a shootingo will boo held 
Among the lords of tlio North country^. 

The butts are sett, the shooting’s made, 45 
And there will bo great royaltye : 

And I am swornc into my bille. 

Thither to bring my Lord Peroye. 

I’ll give thee my hand, thou gentle Douglas, 
And here by my true faith, quoth bee, 50 

If thou wilt rydo to the worldea end 
I will ryde in thy cumpaiiye. 

And then bespako a lady faire, 

Mary h Douglas was her name; 

You shall bydo here, good English lord, 55 
My brother is a traiterous man. 

lie is a traitor stout and strong. 

As I toll you ill privitie : 

For he hath tane liverance of the earle,); 
Into England nowe to Tiver thee. 60 

Now nay, now nay, thou goodly lady, 

The regent is a noble lord : 


.rnoies Douglas, Earl of Morton, electud regent of Scot 
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No for the gold in all England 
The Douglas wold not break his word. 

lYhen the regent was a hanlsht man, G5 
With me he did faire welcome find; 

And wdiether weal or woe betide, 

I still shall find him true and kind. 

Botweeno England and Scotland it wold 
fjrcako truce, 

And f’ricnda againo they wold never bee. 

If they shold ’liver a banisht erlo 71 

Was driven out of his own countrie. 

Alas! alas 1 my lord, she sayc.s, 

Nowa mickle is their traltorlo ; 

Then lott my brother ryde Ids wayes, 75 
And tell those English lord.s from thee, 

Ilow that you cannot with him ryde, 

Because you are in an ile of the sea,* 

Then ere my brother come againe 
To Edeuborow castle f He carry thee. 80 

To the Lord Hume I will thee bring, 
lie is well knowno a true Scots lord. 

And ho will lose both land and life. 

Era he with thee will break his word. 

Much is my woe. Lord Percy sayd, 85 
When I thinke on my own countrie, 

When I thinke on the heavyo happe 
My friends have sulFered there for mee. 

Much is my woe, Lord Percy sayd, 90 

And sore those wars my raindo distresso ; 

Where many a widow lost her mate. 

And many a child was falhorlosse. 

And now that I a banisht man 
Shold bring such evil liappe with mee. 

To cause my faire and noble friends 95 
To tje suspect of treaoherie : 

This rlvos my heart with double woe ; 

And lever had I dye this day. 

Than thinke a Douglas can be false. 

Or ever he will his guest betray. 


Yet step one moment here aside, 

He sbowe you all your foes in field. 

Lady, I never loved wilolioraft, lOfl 

Never dealt in privy wyle ; 

But evermore, held the high-wayo 
Of truth and honour, free from guile. 

If you’ll not come yourselfe, my lorde, 

- Yot send your cbamberlaino with mee ; 

Let me but speak three words vvitb him, 111 
And he shall come again to thco. 

James Swynard with that lady ■wont, 

She showed him through tho wome of her 
ring 

How many English lords there were 115 
Waiting for his master and him. 

And who wallces yonder, my good lady, 

So royallyb on yonder grecno ? 

0 yonder is the Lord Ilunsdtn ;* 

Alas ! he’ll doe you drie and toene. 120 

And who botli yonder, thou gay ladye. 

That walkos so proudly him beside? 

That is Sir AVilliam Drury,! slice sayd, 

A keene caplhine hce is and tryde. 

How m.any miles is itt, madkme, 125 

Betwixt yond English lords and mee? 
Marry it is thrice fifty miles, 

To saiie to them upon the sea. 

1 nevor was on English ground, 

Ne never sawe it with mine eye, 130 
But as my book it sliovveth mee ; 

And through my ring I may desorye. 

My mother shoe was a witch ladye. 

And of her skills she learned mee j 
She wold let me see out of Lough-leveu 135 
What they did in London cltle. 

But who is yond, thou ladye faire. 

That looketh with sic an austerne face ? 
Yonder is Sir John Poster,! quotb shee, 

Alas ! he’ll do ye sore disgrace. 140 


100 
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Anri be is gone to Ins noblD \oTd, 

Those sorrowful tidings him to show. 

Now nay, now nay, good Janies Swymlrd, 

I may not believe that witch kdie ; 146 

The Douglasses were ever true, 

And they can ne’er prove falsa to nieo. 

I have now in Longh-Ieveii been 

The most part of these years throe, 150 
Yett have I never had noo outrake, 

Na 110 good games that I cold eee. 

Therefore I’ll to yond shooting wend, 

As to the Douglas I have liiglit; 

Betide me iveale, hetido mo ivoe, 155 

He ne’er shall 6nd my promise light. 

Ho writho a gold ring from liia finger, 

And gave itt to that gny ladlo : 

Sayos, It was all that I cold save, 

In Harley woods where I cold bee.® ICO 

And wilt thou goe, thou noble lord, 

Then farewell truth and honeatle ; 

And farewell heart and farewell hand ; 

Por never more I shall tlico see. 

The wind was fairs, the boatmen call’d, 165 
And all the saylors were on horde ; 

Then William Douglas took to his boat. 

And with him went that noble lord. 

Then he oast up a silver wand, 

Says, Gentle l.ady, faro thee well ! 170 

The lady fett a sigh sue deep, 

And in a dead swoone down sheo fell. 

Now let us gne hack, Douglas, he sayd, 

A siolincss hath taken yond fairs ladle ; 

If might befall yond lady but good, 175 
Then blamed for ever I shall bee. 

Como on, come on, my lord, he sayes ; 

Come on, conio on, and let her bee : 
There’s ladyes enow in Longh-leven 
For to cheero that gay ladle. 180 

If you’ll not turno yourself, my lord, 
let me goe with my ohamberlaine ; 

We will but comfort that faire lady. 

And wee will return to you .againe. 


My sister is craCtyo, and wold hogullo 
A thousand such as you and mao. 

When they had sayled* fifty mylo. 

Now fifty mile upon the sea; igC 

Heo sent his man to ask the Douglas, 

When they sliold that shooting see. 

Faire words, quoth he, they make ftioles fame, 
And that by thee and tby lord is seen ; 

You may hup to thinks itt sooua enough, 105 
Ere you that shooting reach, I ween. 

Jamye his halt pulled over his hrowo, 

He thought his lord then was betray’d ; 

And he is to Erie Percy again o, 

To tell him what the Douglas sayd. 200 

Hold upp thy head, man, quoth his lord; 

Nor therefore lett thy courage faylo, 

He did it hut to prove thy heart, 

'i'o see if ho cold make it quail. 

When they had other fifty sayld, 205 

Other fifty mile upon tho sea, 

lord Percy called to Douglas himselfo, 

Sayd, What wilt thou nowo doe with mee? 

Looke that your brydlo ho. wight, my lord, 
And your horse goe swift as shipp att sea: 

Looke that your spurros be briglit and sharpe, 
That you may pricke her while she’ll away. 

Wh.alneedeth this, Douglas? ho sayth ; 
What needost thmi to flyte with mee f 

For I was counted a hoTsoroan good 215 
Before that ever I mett with thee. 

A false Hector hath my horse, 

Who dealt with mee so treachorouslle: 

A false Armstrong hath my spurres. 

And all the geere belongs to mee. 220 

When they had sayled other fifty mile, 

Other fifty mile upon the sea ; 

They landed low by Bcrwicke side, 

A deputed ‘ laird’ landed Lord Peraye. 

Then he at Yorke was doornde to die, 225 
It was, alas 1 a sorrowful sight ; 

Thus they betrayed that noble earle, 

Who ever was a gallant wight. 
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V. 

Slinltr t0 \m a fuitijkm is. 


This excellent philosophical song appears 
to have been famous in tho sixteenth conturj-. 
It is quoted by Ben Jonaon in his play of 
“ Every Man out of his Humour,” first acted 
in 1599, act i. so. 1, where an impatient per- 
son says, 

“I am no such pil’d cynique to believe 
That heggery is tho onely happinessc, 

Or, with a number of these patient foolos. 

To sing, ‘ My minde to mo a kingdome is,’ 
■When the lanlca hungrie bally barkes for 
foode.” 

It is here chiefly printed from a thin quarto 
Music book, entitled, “Psaliiies, Sonets, and 
Songs of sadnes and piotio, made into Mu- 
eioke of five parts: &o. By William Byrd, 
one of the Gent, of the Quoenoa Majesties 
honorable Chappell. — Printed by Thomas 
East, &o.,” 4to. no date: but Amos in his 
Typog. has mentioned another edit, of the 
same book, dated 1588, which I take to havo 
been later than this. 

Some improvements, and an additional 
stanza (sc. the 5th) were had from two other 
ancient copies ; one of them in bhick letter 
in the Pepys Collection, thus inscribed, “ A 
sweet and pleasant sonet, intitled, ‘My Mindo 
to mo a Kingdom is.’ To the tune of In 
Crete, &c.” 

Some of the stanzas in this poem were 
printed by Byrd separate from the rest : they 
arc hero given in what seemed the most natu- 
ral order. 

My minde to mo a kingdom is ; 

Such perfect jtiy therein I finde 
As farre exceeds all earthly blisse. 

That God or Nature hath assignde : 
Though much I want, that most would have. 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 6 

Content I live, this is my stay ; 

I seek no more Gian may suffice : 


Loel thus I triumph like a king. 

Content with that my mind doth bring. 

I see how plentio surfets oft, 

And hastio clymbers soonest fall : 

I see that such as sit aloft 15 

Mi.shap doth threaten most of all ; 

These get with toile, and keep with fenro: 
Such cares my mind could never bearo. 

No princely pompe, nor wolthio store, 

No force to winno the viotorie, 20 

No wylio wit to salvo a sore. 

No sliapo to winue a lovers eye ; 

'To none of tho.so I yeold as tlirall, 

I'or wily my mind despisetli all. 

Some have too niucli, yet still they crave, 25 
I little have, yet seek no more : 

They are but poore, tho much they have ; 

And I am rich with little store : 

They poor, I rich ; they beg, I give ; 

They lacke, I lend ; they pine, 1 live. 30 

I laugh not at anothers losse, 

I grudge not at anothers gaine ; 

No worldly wave my mind can tosae, 

I brooke that is anothers bane ; 

I fearo no foe, nor fawne on friend ; - 35 

I lotho not life, nor dread mine end. 

I joy not in no earthly hlisse; 

I weigh not Orcsits’ wolth a straw; 

Por care, I care not wliat it is ; 

I fcare not fortunes fatall law : 40 

My mind is such as may not move 
For boantie bright or force of love. 

I wish hut what I have at will ; 

I wander not to soeke for more ; 

I like the plaine, I clime no hill ; 45 

In greatest stormes I sitte on shore. 

And laugh at them that toile in value 
To get what must be lost againe. 
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And he is gone to his noble lord, 

Those sorrowful tidings him to show. 


My smter is craftyo, and wold hogullo 
A thouaand suuh as you and moo. 


Now nay, now nay, good James Swynilrd, 

I may not believe that witch ladle ; 146 

The Douglassoa were ever true. 

And they can ne’er prove false to mee. 

I have now in Lough-loven been 
The most part of those year.s three, 150 
Yett have I never had noe outrako, 

No no good games that I cold see. 

Therefore I’ll to yond shooting wend, 

As to the Douglas I have bight : 

Betide me wcale, betide me woe, 155 

He ne'er shall find my promise light. 

He writhe a gold ring from his finger. 

And gave itt to that gay ladle : 

Sayes, It was all that I cold save. 

In Harley woods where I cold bee.® 160 

And wilt thou goo, thou noble lord, 

Then farewell truth and honostle ; 

And farewell heart and farewell hand j 
For never more I shall thoo see. 

The wind was fairo, the boatmen call’d, 165 
And all the saylors were on horde ; 

Then William Douglas took to his boat. 

And with him went that noble lord. 

Then he cast up a silver wand. 

Says, Gontlo lady, fare thee well 1 170 

The lady fett a sigh soe deep, 

And in a dead swoone down shee fell. 

Now’ let us goe back, Douglas, ho sayd, 

A siokness hath taken youd fairs ladle ; 

If ought befall yond lady but good, 175 
Then blamed for ever I shall bee. 

Come on, come on, my lord, he sayes ) 

Come on, come on. and let her bee : 
There’s ladyes enow in Lough-leven 
For to oheere that gay ladle. 180 

If you’ll not turno yourself, my lord. 

Lot me goe with iny ohamberlaine ; 

We will but comfort that fairo lady, 

And wee will return to you againe. 

Gome on, come on, my lord, he sayes ; 185 

Come on, come on, and let her bee: 

* i. e. Whets I was. An anelent Idiom. 


AVhen they had .saylod* fifty mylo. 

Now fifty mile upon the soa; IPQ 

Ileo sent his man to ask the Douglas, 

AVhen they shold that shooting see. 

Faire words, qnotli ho, they make fooles fame. 
And that by thee and thy lord is seen; 

You may hap to tliinko itt soono enough, 195 
Ere you that shooting reach, I ween. 

Jamye his hatt pulled over his hvowe, 

He thought his lord then was betray’d : 

And he is to Erie Percy againe. 

To toll him what the Douglas sayd. 200 

Hold upp thy head, man, quoth his lord ; 

Nor tlicreforo lott thy courage faylo. 

He did it but to prove tby heart. 

To soe if he cold make it quail. 

AVhen they had other fifty saylcl, 205 

Other fifty mile upon tlio soa. 

Lord Percy called to Douglas himsolfo, 

Sayd, What wilt thou nowo doe with mee f 

Looko that your brydlo ho wight, my lord, 
And your horso goo swift as shipp att sea; 
Looko that your spurros bo bright and sharps. 
That you may pricko her while she’ll away. 

What neecleth this, Douglas ? ho sayth ; 

What neodcst thou to flyte with mee ? 

For I was counted a horseman good 215 
Before that ever I mett with thee. 

A false Hector hath my horse, 

Who dealt with mee so treaoherouslle; 

A false Armstrong hath my spiirres. 

And all the geere belongs to mee. 220 

AVhen they had sayled other fifty mile, 

Other fifty mile upon the soa; 

They landed low by Berwioke side, 

A deputed ‘ laird’ landed Lord Percye. 

Then he at Ynrke was doorade to die, 22-5 
It was, alas! a sorrowful sight; 

Thus they betrayed that noble earle. 

Who ever was a gallant wight. 

* Theta is no neviRaljlo strewn hetweon Iioush'k’vau 
the sea; but a ballad-malcer is not obliyod to understand 
geograpliy. 

Vor. 224, fo], MS. rends land, and lias not the folloTring 
stanza. 
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V. 

Itl to utt It |iiiigl)0iit is, 


This excellent philosopliical song appears 
to have been famous in the sixteenth century. 
It is quoted by Ben Junson in his play of 
“ Every Man out of his Humour,” first acted 
in 1599, act i. so. 1, where an impatient per- 
son says, 

“ I am no such pil’d cynique to believe 
Thiit beggery is the oncly happinesse. 

Or, with a number of these patient fooles, 

'i'o sing, ‘ My rainde to me a kingdome is,' 
■When the lanke hungrio belly barkes for 
foode.” 

It is here chiefly printed from a thin quarto 
Musio book, entitled, “Psalnies, Sonets, and 
Songs of sadnos and pietio, made into Mu- 
sicko of flvo parts : &o. By William Byrd, 
one of the Gent, of the Queonos Majesties 
honorable Chappell. — Printed by Thomas 
East, & 0 .,” 4to. no date i hub Ames in his 
Typog. has mentioned another edit, of the 
same book, dated 1588, which I take to have 
been later than this. 

Some improvements, and an additional 
stanza (sc. the 6th) wore had from two other 
ancient copies ; one of them in black letter 
in the Popya Colleotiou, thus inscribed, “A 
sweet and pleasant sonet, intitled, ‘My Minde 
to me a Kingdom is.’ ’To the tune of In 
Crete, &c.” 

Some of the stanzas in this poem were 
printed by Byrd separate from the rest : they 
are here given in what seemed the most natu- 
ral order. 

Mr minde to mo a kingdom is ; 

Snob perfect joy therein I finde 
As farre exceeds all earthly blisse. 

That God or Nature hath assignde : 

Though much I want, that most would have, 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 6 

Content I live, this is my stay ; 

I seek no more than may suffice : 

I presse to beare no hanghtie sway ; 

Look what I lack my mind supplies. 10 


Loe 1 thus I triumph like a king. 

Content with that my mind doth bring. 

I see how plentie surfets oft. 

And haatie clymbei's soonest fall ; 

I see that such as sit aloft 15 

Mishap doth threaten most of all ; 

These get with toils, and keep with feare : 
Such cares my mind could never beare. 

No princely pompo, nor woltbie store, 

No force to winne the viotorio, 20 

No wylic wit to salvo a sore. 

No shape to wiuno a lovers eye ; 

To none of these I yeold as thrall, 

Por why my mind dospisoth all. 

Some have too much, yet still they crave, 25 
I little have, yet seek no more : 

They are but pooro, tlio much they have ; 

And I am rich with little store: 

They poor, I rich ; they bog, I give ; 

They laeke, I lond ; they pine, I live. 30 

I laugh not at anothers losse, 

I grudge not at anothers gaine ; 

No worldly w.ave my mind can tosse, 

I brooko that is anothers bane : 

I fcaro no foe, nor fawne on friend ; 35 

I lothe not life, nor dread mine end. 

I joy not in no earthly blisse ; 

I weigh not Oreaua’ welth a straw ; 

Bor care, I care not what it is ; 

I feare not fortunes fatall law : 40 

My mind is such as may not move 
For beautie bright or force of love. 

I wish but what I have at will ; 

I wander not to seeke for more ; 

I like the plaine, I oliine no hill ; 45 

In greatest stormes I sitto on shore. 

And laugh at them that toile in vaine 
To get what must be lost againe. 

I kisse not where I wish to kill ; 

I feigne not love where most I hate; . 50 
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I bre.'iltQ no sleep to winno my will ; 

I W'ayto not at the mightics gate ; 

I acoMO no pooi'C, I feiire no violi ; 

I feole no "want, nor have too much. 

Tlio court, no cart, I lilce, no lonth ; 55 

Bxtreames are counted worst of all : 

Tlio golden tneano betwixt them both 
Doth surest sit, and feares no fall ; 


This is luy choyce, for why I finde. 

No wealth la lilco a quiet nilndo. gO 

My Avclth is licalth, and iiorfcct ease; 

My conscience olern niy chiefo defence; 

I never seoko by brybes to please, 

Nor by deaerb to give offonce ; 

Thus do I live, thus will I dio ; gj 

AVould all did so na well as 1 1 


VI. 

liiticKt (iCflttuttss. 


The subject of this tale is taken from that | 
entertaining colloquy of Erasmus, entitled 
"Uxor Me, 4 ,^ 0 ( 105 , sive Conjugium:” which 
has boon agroe;iblymodevnizcd by the late Mr. 
Spence, in bis little miscellaneous puldication, 
entitled “Moralities, &o., by Sir Harry Beau- 
mont,” 1753, Svo. pag. 42. 

The following stanzas are extracted from 
an ancient poem entitled “Albion’s England,” 
written by "VV. Warner, a eolebrated poot in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, though his 
name and works are now equally forgotten. 
The reader will find some account of him in 
Sei’ies the Second, book ii, song 24. 

The fullovving stanzas are printed from the 
author’s improved edition of his work, printed 
in 1602, 4to. ; the third impression of which 
appeared so early as 1592, iu bl. let. 4to. — 
The edition in 1002 is in thirteou botdts ; and 
BO it is reprinted Lu 1812, 4to. ; yet iu 1606 
was published “ A contiinmnco of Albion’s 
England, by the first author, W. W, Loud. 
4to, this contains books xiv., xv., .xvi. In 
Ames’s Typography is preserved the memory 
of another puldication of this writer’s, enti- 
tled, “Warner’s Poetry,” printed in 1580, 
12mn., and reprinted in 1G02. There is also 
extant, under the imnio of Warner, "Syrinx, 
or .seven fold Hist, pleasant and profitable, 
oomiciil, and tragical,” 4to. 

It is proper to demise that the following 
lines were not written by the author in Stan- 
zas, but in long Alexandrines of fourteen 
8yllable.B ; which the narrowness of our page 
madedt here necessary to subdivide. 


Impatience ohaungoth smoko to fl.ame, 

But jelousie is hell ; 

Some wives by patiouco liavo reduc’d 
111 husbands to live w'oll : 

As did tlio ladie of an oarlo, 6 

Of whom I now shall toll. 

An carlo ‘ there was’ had wedded, lov’d j 
Was lov’d, and lived long 

Eiill true to his fayvo connteBSO ; yet 
At last ho did her wrong. 10 

Once bunted he nntill tlio ohaoo, 

Long fasting, and the heat 

Did house him in a peakish graunge 
Within a forest great. 

Where knownc and woloom’d (as the place 
And persons might aft'orde) 16 

Browne bread, whig, bacon, curds and milke 
Were set him on the horde. 

A cushion made of lists, a stoole 
Haifa backed with a lioope 20 

Were brought him, and ho sittoth down 
Besides a sorry coupe. 

The poore old couple wisht their bread 
Wore wheat, their whig were perry. 

Their bacon heefe, their milke and curds 25 
Were oreame, to make him merry. 

Mean while (in russet neatly clad, 

With linen white as swanne, 

Heraelfe more white, save rosie where 
The ruddy colour ranne ; 
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Wlioiiio iiiiked naUiro, not the iijdna 
Of avte iiiado to o.'cooll) 

Tlio good inan’cs daughter atuiTea to see 
That all were feat and well ; > 

The earlo did niarko hesr, and admire 35 
Knell beautle there to dwell. 

Tot fals he to their homely fare, 

And held him at a- feast: 

But as his hunger slaked, so 
An amorous heat iuoreast. 40 

When this repast was past, and thanks. 

And welcome too ; ho sayd 
Unto his host and hostesse, in 
The hearing of the mayd ; 

yoo know, quoth he, tliat I am lord 45 
Of this, and many lovvnoa ! 

I also know that you bo pooro, 

And I can spare you pownos. 

3oe will I, so yoo will consent. 

That yonder lasso and I 50 

May bargaine for hur love ; at least, 

Doe give mo leave to trye. 

Who needs to know it? nay who dares 
Into my doings pry? 

Eirst they misliko, yet at the length 55 
Tor lucre were misled ; 

And then the gainosnnia earle did wowe 
The diimsell for his bed. 

He took her in his armes, as yet 
So floyiali to be kist, CO 

As mayds that know themselves bclov'd, 

And yieldingly resist. 

In few, his offers were so large 
She lastly did consent ; , 

With whom he lodged all that night, 65 
And early home he wont. 

Ho tooke occasion oftentimes 
In such a sort to liunt. 

Whom when Ids lady often mist, 

Contrary to hia wont, 70 

And lastly was infoimied of 
His amorous haunt elsewhere, 

! t greev’d her not a little, though 
She seem'd it well to beare. 


And thus she roa.sons with horsolfo, 75 
Some fault perhaps in mo ; 

Somewhat is done, that soo he doth; 

Alas ! what may it bee? 

How may I winne him to myself? 

He is a man, and men 80 

Have imperfections ; it behooves 
Me pardon nature then. 

To chccko him were to make him oheoke* 
Although bee now were chaste 
A man controuled of his wife, 85 

To her makes lesser haste. 

If duty then, or clalianoe may 
Prevayle to alter him ; 

I will bo dutiful], and make 

My selfe for dalianco trim. 90 

So was she, and so lovingly 
Did entortaine her lord. 

As fairer, or more faullles none 
Could bo for bed or bord. 

Yet still ho loves liia loiman, and 95 

Did still pursue tlint game, 

Suspecting nothing less, than that 
His lady knew tlio same : 

Wherefore to make him know she know. 

She this devise did frame : 100 

When long she liad been wrong’d and sought' 
The foresayd ineanes in vaine, 

She ridelh to the simple graunge 
But with a slender trains. 

She ligliteth, entreth, greets them well 105 
And then did looke about her. 

The guiltie houshold knowing her. 

Did wish tlieinsolvea without her ; 

Yet, for she looked inerily, 

The lesso they did misdoubt her. 110 

When she had seen the beauteous wench 
(Then blushing fairnes fairer) 

Such beauty made the oounte,sse hold 
Them both excus’d the rather. 

Who would not bite at such a bait ? 115 

Thought she: and who (though loth) 

* To check Is a term in falconry, applied when a hawk 
stops and turns away from hia proper purauit: to chock 
I also signifies to roproyo or chide. It ia in. tills yersQ uaed 
I in both senbeB. 
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So pooro a wonch, but goiil might tempt? 
Swcot errors load them both. 

Sc, arse oiio in twenty that had bragg’d 
Of pvoft'or’d gold denied, 120 

Or of snch yoelding beautie baulkt, 

But, tonne to one, had lied. 

Thus thought she: and she thus declares 
Her cause of coming thetlier; 

My lord, oft hunting in these partes, 125 
Through travel, night or wether, 

Hath often lodged in your house ; 

I thanka you for the same ; 

For why ? it doth him jolly ease 

To lie 80 ueare his game. 130 

But, for you have uot furniture 
BosGeraing such a guest, 

I bring his owne, and come myaelfo 
To see his lodging drost. 

With that two sumptors were discharg’d, 

In wliioli wore hanging.^ brave, 136 

Sllko coverings, ourtens, carpets, plate. 

And al such turn should have. 

When all was handsomly dispos’d, 

She prayes them to have care 140 

That nothing hap in their default. 

That might his health impair; 

And, dainsell, quoth shoe, for it seems 
This houshold is hut three. 

And for thy parents age, that this 145 
Shall chiefely rest on thee ; 

Do me that good, else would to God 
lie hither come no more. 

So tauke she horse, and ore she went 
Bestowed gould good store. 150 

Full little thought the countie that 
His oountesse had done so ; 


Who now return’d from far affaires 
Bid to his Bweet-hoart go. 

No sooner sat lin foote within 155 

'i'lio late deformed ooto. 

But that the formall cliango of things 
Ills wondering oies did note. 

But when lie knew those goods to he 

His proper goods ; though late, 160 
Scarce taking leave, ho home returnes 
The matter to debate. 

The conn tease was a-hed, and he 
With her his lodging tooke; 

Sir, welcome home (quoth shee); this night 
For you I did not looks. 166 

Then did ho question her of such 
His Btuffo bestowed soo. 

Forsooth, quoth she, beoaiiso I did 
Your love and lodging knowe ; 170 

Yonv lovo to be a proper wench, 

Your lodging nothing losso ; 

I hold it for your hnallh, the house 
More dccoutly to dvosse. 

Well wot I, notwithstanding her, 175 

Your lord.ship Iciveth mo: 

1 And greater hope to hold you such 
By quiet, then hrawles, ‘you’ see. 

'Then for my duty, your delight, 

Aad to retaine your favour 180 

All done I did, and patiently 
Expect your wonted 'haviour. 

Her patience, witto and answer wrought 
Ills gentle teares to fall ; 

When (kissing her a score of times) 185 
Amend, sweet wife, I shall : 

He said, and did it ; ‘so each wife 
Her husband may’ recall. 
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VII. 




The following atanzaa were written by 
Mieluiel Drayton, a poet of some eminence in 
the reigna of Queen Elizabeth, James I., and 
Charlea I.* They are inserted in one of his 
pastorals, the first edition of which bears this 
whimsical title. “Idea. The Shopheards 
Garland, fashioned in nine Eglogs. Kow- 
laiid’s Siicrilioc to the Nine Muses. London, 
1503.” Ilo. They are iuBCribed with the 
author's name at length " To the noble and 
and valorous gentleman Master Robert Dud- 
ley, &()." It is very remarkable that when 
Drayton reprinted thorn in the first folio edit, 
of his works, 1619, ha had given those eeo- 
logucs so thorough a revisal, that there is 
hardly a litie to bo found the same aa in the 
old edition. This poem had received the 
fewe.st oorreotions, and tliorofuro is chiefly 
given from tho ancient copy, whore it ia thus 
introduced by one of his shepherda : 

Listen to niee, my lovely shepheards joye. 
And thou shalt lieare, with mirth and 
mickle glee, 

A prctio tale, which when I was a boy. 

My toodiles grandame oft hath tolde to me. 

Tlie author has professedly imitated the 
stylo and metre of some of the old metrical 
romaiicos, particularly that of Sir Isenbrast 
(alluded to in v. 3), as the reader may judge 
frum tho following apeoimen : 

Lordynges, lysten, and you shal here, Ac. 

* * * » 

Yo .sliall well beare of a knight, 

Ihat was in -warro full wyghb 
And duuglitye of hia dode : 

Ilia name was Syr Isenhraa, 10 

Mail nobler tli.an he was 
Lyved none with bre.ade. 

He was lyvely, large, and longe. 

With shoulders broade, and arnies stronge, 
That myghtle was to se : 15 


lie was a hardye man, and hye, 

All men hym loved that hym se, 

Eor a gentyll knight was he : 
Harpers loved him in hall, 

IVitli other minstrells all, 

Tor ho gave them gold and foe, &e. 


20 


’lie was tmm In 15C3, nnj iliod in 1031. nig Brit 
t As also Cliauccr’a Ehymo of sir Topns, y. 6^ 


This ancient legend w.a ,9 printed in black- 
letter, 4to., by William Copland ; no date. 
In the Cotton Library (Oiilig. A. 2) i,s a MS. 
copy of tha same romance, containing t)ie 
greatest variations. They are probably two 
diftereut translations of some French ori- 
ginal. 

Fabre in tho ccuntrey of Arden, 
lliero won’d a knight, bight Cassemcn, 

As hold as Isenbra. 9 : 

Fell was ho, and egor bent. 

In battoll and in tournament, 5 

As was the good Sir Topas. 

lie had, as antique stories toll, 

A d.aughtor cleaped Dowsabel, 

A niaydon fayre and free : 

And for sho was her fathers heire, 10 

Full well she was y-cond the leyre 
Of mickle courtosie. 

The silke well couth she twist and twine. 
And make the fine mnroh-piuo. 

And with the needle wmrke ; 15 

And she couth iielpe the priest to say 
Ilis mattins on a lioly-day. 

And sing a psalma in kirke. 

She ware a frock of frolieke green 0 , 

Might well heseeme a mayden queene, 20 
Which seemly was to see ; 

A hood to that so neat and fine, ‘ 

In colour like the columbine, 

Y-wrought full featuusly. 


Her features all as fresh above, 25 

As is the grasse that growos by Dove ; 

And lyth as lasse of Kent. 
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Hcv skill as soft as Lomstev ^VQoU, 
As wliite as snow on Puiikiah Hull, 
Oi' aovauviG tl\at swims iu Ireiit. 


30 


'J'hia maydon in a monie liotime 
Wont forth when May was in her prime, 

To get siveetG eotywall, 

The honey-auckle, the harlooko, 

The lilly and the lady smoclce, 35 

To deck her summer hall. 


Thus, as she wandrod here and tliere, 
Y-picking of the hlooined breero, 

She chanced to espie 
A ehopheard sitting on a bancko 
Like clianteolere bo crowed eranko, 
And pip’d Ml merrilie. 


40 


45 


lie lear'd bis sbeope as be him list, 

When he would whistle in his fiat, 

To feedo about him I'ound ; 

Whilst he full many a oivrrol sung, 

Untill the fields and madowes rung, 

And all the woods did sound. 

In favour this aanio sliopboards swayne 
Was like the liodhim Tamburlayno,* 50 
AYhioh helde pvowd kings in awo ; 

But meeke he was as a lamb mought bo; 

An innocent of ill as ho]' 

Whom hia lewd brother slaw. 


The shepheard ware a aheepe-gray oloko, 55 
Which was of the finest loke, 

'L'hiit could be out with ahoere: 

Ilia mittens were of bauzens ekinne. 

His cookers wore of cordiwin, 

His hood of meniveeve. 00 

Ili.s aule and lingell in a thong, 

Ili.s tar-boxe on his broad belt hong. 

Ills breech of coyntvie blewe ; 

Full crispo and curled wore his lookes. 

His browes as white as Albion rooks: 65 

So like a lover true. 

And pyping still he spent the day. 

So men-y ns the popingay ; 

Wliiuh liked Dowsabel ; 

That would she ought, or would she nought, 
This lad would never from her thought; 71 
She in love-longing fell, 

* Alluding to “Tfimbiirlaine tlip Great, or the Scythian 
Shi^pli^tatd,” 1503, 870 ., aa old ranting play aserthed to 
Mariowo. t Sc* Abel. 


At length she luckoil up her frooke, 

While a.s a lilly was her siiuickc, , 

She drew the .sliopliearJ iiyo ; 75 

But then Ihu shepheard ]iyp’d a good, 

That all lies sheepo foicsooke their foode, 

To licaro Ills melmlyo. 

Thy sheepe, qnoth she, cannot bo leane, 

That have a jolly sliepheavds swayne, 80 
The which can pipe so well ; 

Yea hilt, saytli he, their shepheard may. 

If pyping thus he pine nwiiy 
In love of Dowsabel. 

Of love, fond boy, take thou no keepe, 85 
Quoth she ; looko thou unto tliy sheepe, 

Lest they should hap to stray. 

Quoth he, So I had done full well, 

Had I not scon fayro Dowsahell 
Gome forth to gather maye. 00 

With that she gan to vailo her head. 

Her cheeks were liko the roses rod, 

But not a word .she sayd : 

With that thii shophearil gaii to frowne, 

He throw bis protie pypos adowno, 95 
And on the ground him layd. 

Sayth she, I may not stay till night, 

And loavo my summer-hall unilight. 

And all for long of tlioo. 

My coato, sayth ho, nor yet my foulile 100 
Shall noilhor sheepo nor shepheard lioitld, 
Except thou favour mee. 


Sayth she. Yet lever were I dead, 

Then I should lose my mayden-hoad, 

And alt for love of men. 105 

Sayth he. Yet are you too unkind, 

If in your ha, art you c.aniiot flnde 
To love 113 now and then. 


110 


And I to thee will he as kinde 
As Colin W'us to Rosalinde, 
or curtesie the flower. 

Then will I be as true, quoth she, 

As ever raayden yet might bo 
Unto her paramour. 

With that she bent her snow-white knee, 116 
Down hy the ehepheard kneeled shee, 

And him she sweetly kist : 

With that the shepheard whoop’d for joy, 
Quoth he, Tlier’s never shepheards hoy 
That ever was so hlist. 129 



ULYSSES AND THE SYREN. 
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VIII. 


Fkoh Beaumont and Eletoher’i? play, enti- 
tled The Lover’s Progress, not iii, so. 1. 

Adieu, fond love, farewoll you wanton powers ; 
I am free again. 

Thou dull disease of bloud and idle hours. 
Bewitching pain, n 

Ply to fools, that sigh away their time ; 5 
My nobler love to heaven doth climb. 


And there behold beauty still young. 

That time can ne’er corrupt, nor death de- 
stroy, 

Immortal sweetness by fair angels sung. 

And honoured by eternity and joy : 10 

There lives my love, thither my hopes aspire. 
Pond love declines, this heavenly love grows 
higher. 


IX. 

stiilj Bunn. 


— affords a pretty poetical contest between 
Pleasure and Honour. It Is found at the end 
of “Hymen’s 'Triumph: a pastoral tragi- 
onmodie,” written by Daniel, and printed 
.among his works, 4to, 1623.* — Daniol, who 
was a contemporary of Drayton’s, and is said 
to have been poet laureat to Queen Elizabeth, 
was born in 1502, and died in 1619. Anno 
Countess of Dorset, Pembroke, and Mont- 
gomery (to whom Daniel had been Tutor), has 
inserted a small portrait of him in a full- 
length picture of herself, preserved at Ap- 
pleby Castle, in Cumberland. 

This little poem is the rather selected for 
a specimen of Daniel’s poetic powers, as it 
is omitted in the Inter edition of his works, 
2 vols. 12mo. 1718. 

Syken. 

Come, worthy Greeko, Ulysses come, 
Possosse these shores with me, 

The windes and seas are troublesome, 

And here we may be free. 

Here may we sit and view their toyle 5 
That travaile in the deepe, 

Enjoy the day in mirth the while, 

And spend the night in aleepe. 

* In thia edition it is collated with a copy printed at tho 
end of bis " Tragedie of Oloopntra. London, 1007,” l!mo. 
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Ulysses. 

Faire nymph, If fame or honour were 
To be attain’d with ease, 10 

Then would I come aud rest with thee, 
And leave snob toiles as these ; 

But here it dwols, and here must I 
With danger seek it forth ; 

To spend the time luxuriously 15 

Becomes not men of worth. 

Syken. 

Ulysses, 0 he not deceiv'd 
With that unreal] name : 

This honour is a thing conceiv’d. 

And rests on others’ fame. 20 

Begotten only to molest 
Our peace, and to beguile 
(Tho best thing of our life) our rest. 

And give us up to toyle 1 

Ulysses. 

Delicious nymph, suppose there were 25 
Nor honor, nor report, 

Yet m.anlinesse would scorne to weare 
. The time in idle sport: 

For toyle doth give a better touch 
■ To make us feele our joy 


30 
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And oaso findea todiousnca, as much 
Ab labour ycelds aiiuoy. 

Syren. 

.Then pleasure likewise scomca the shore, 
Whereto tendos all your toylo ; 

Whicli you forego to make it more, 35 
And perish oft the while. 

Who may disport them diversly, 

Find never tedious day ; 

And ease may have variety, 

As well as action may. 40 

Ul.TSSES. 

But natures of tho noblest frame 
These toylea and dangers please; 

And they take comfort in the same, 

As much as you in ease ; 

And with, the thought of actions past 45 
Are rooreated still ; 

When pleasure loaves a touch at last 
To show that it was ill. 

Syren. 

That doth opinion only cause, 

That's out of custom hred ; 60 


Whi<-h maki's u.s many other laws 
Than over naliirn did. 

No vviddowos wailo fur our delights, ' 

Our 8)iorLs are without blood ; 

Tho world we sco by warlike wights 55 
Roceives more hurt tlian good. 

Ueysses. 

But yet the state of things require 
These motions of unrest, 

And theBO great spirits of high desire 
Seem home to turne them best: GO 

To purge tho mischiefes, that increase 
And all good order mar : 

For oft wo see a wicked peace 
To bo well chang’d for war. 

Syren. 

Well, well, Ulysses, then I see 65 

I shall not have thee here ; 

And therefore I u'ill como to tlioo. 

And Uvko my fortune there. 

I must bo wonno that cannot win, 

Yet lost were I not wonno : 70 

For beauty liatli croated bin 
T’ unduo or ho undone. 


X. 

Cupid’s 


This beautiful poem, which possesses a I 
classical elegance hardly to he expected in 
tho age of James I., is printed from the 4th 
edition of Davison’s Poems, &o,, 1021. It is 
also found in a later miscellany, entitled, 
“Le Prlnco d’ Amour,” 1G60, 8vo. Francis 
Davison, editor of the poems ahovo referred 
to, was son of that unfortunate secretary of 
state, who suffered so much from the affair 
of Mary Queen of Scots. These poems, he 
tells us in his preface, were written by 
himself, by his brother [Walter], who wos a 
soldier in the wars of the Low Countries, and 
by some dear friends “ anonymoi.” Among 
them are found some pieces by Sir J. Davis, 
the Countess of Pembroke, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Spenser, and other wits of those times. 


In the fourth vol. of Dryden’s Miscellanies, 
this poem is attributed to Sydney Godolphin, 
Esq. ; but erroneously, being probably writ- 
teubeforohewas born. Oneedit, of Davison’s 
book was published in 1008. . Godolphin was 
born in 1610, and died in 1642-3. Atb. Ox. 
II. 23. 

It chanc’d of late a shepherd swain, 

That went to seek his straying sheop. 
Within a thicket on a plain 
Espied a dainty nymph asleep. 

Her golden hair o’erspvead her face ; 5 

Her careless arms abroad wore east ; 

Her quiver had her pillows place ; 

Her breast lay bare to every blast. 
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Tlio shepherd stood and gaz’d hia fdl ; 

Nought durst he do; nought durst ho say; 

Whilst ohimoc, or else perhaps his will, H 
Did guide the god of love that way. 

The crafty boy that sees her sleep, 

Whom if she wak’d he durst not see; 

Behind her closely seeks to creep ; 15 

Before her nap should ended bee. 

There come, he steals her shafts away, 

And puts his own into their place ; 

Nor d.are3 he any longer stay, 

But, eve she wakes, hies thence apace. 20 

Scarce was he gone, hut she awakes. 

And spies the shepherd standing hy : 

Her bended bow in haste she takes. 

And at the sunplo swain lets flye. 

Forth flew the shaft, and pierc'd his heart. 
That to the ground ho fell with pain; 20 

Tot up again forthwith ho start, 

And to the nymph ha ran amain. 

Amazed to sea so strange a sight. 

She shot, and shot, hut all in vain ; 30 

The more his wounds, the more liis might. 
Love yielded strength amidst hia pain. 


Her angry eyes were groat with tears. 

She blames her hand, she hlanics her skill; 
The bluntneas of her shafts she fears, 35 
And try them on herself she will. 

Take heed, sweet nymph, trye not thy shaft. 
Each little touch will pierce thy heart; 
Alas ! thou know’st not Cupids craft; 
Eevengo is joy ; the end is smart. 40 

Yet try she will, and pierce some hare ; 

Her hands were glov’d but next to hand 
Was that fair breast, that breast so rave, 
'That m.ade the shepherd senseless stand. 

That breast she pierc’d ; and through that 
breast 45 

Love found an entry to her heart: 

At fooling of this new-oome guest, 

Lord ! how this gentle nymph did start 1 

iShe runs not now ; she shoots no more ; 

Away she throws both shaft and bow : 60 
She .seeks for wtuit she sluinn’d before, 

She thinks the shepherds haste too slow. 

Though mountains meet not, lovers may: 
What otlior lovers do, did they : 

The god of love sate on a tree, 65 

And laught that pleasant sight to see. 


XI. 

Ilie joff .a fapir f ift. 


This little moral poem was writ by Sir 
Henry Wotton, who died Provost of Eton 
in 1G39, jEt. 72. It is printed from a little 
oellection of his pieces, entitled, “ Keliquise 
Wottoniana!,” 1051, 12mo. ; compared with 
one or two other copies. 

How happy is ho born or taught, 

'That servoth not another's will : 

Whose armour is his hono'^t thought. 

And simple truth his highest skill ; 

Whose passions not his masters are, 5 

Whose soul is still prepar’d for death; 


Not ty’d unto the world with care 
Of princes oar, or vulgar breath. 

Who h.ath his life from rumours freed ; 

Whoso couscionco is his strong retreat; 1C 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed. 

Nor ruine make oppressors great : 

Who envies none, w’hom chance doth raise. 
Or vice; Who never understood 
How deepest wounds are given with 
praise ; 

Nor rules of state, hut rules of good : 10 
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Who God doth lato and early pray 
More of his grace tlmn gifts to lend ; 

And entertains tho harnilesa day 
With, a ■wall-ohoaau hook or friend. 20 


Thia man is freed from st'rvilo hands 
Of hope to rise, or loaro to fall ; 
Lord of himaolfe, thongh not of lands; 
And having notliing, yot hath all. 


XII. 


— Tvaa a famoua- rohher, ■who lived about 
the raicldla of the last century, if we may 
erodit the histories and' story-books of high- 
waymen, which relate many improbable feats 
of him, as his robbing Cardinal Richelieu, 
Oliver Cromwell, &c. But these stories have 
probably no other authority, than the records 
of Grub-street: At least the “Gllderoy,” -who 
is tho hero of Scottish Songsters, seoms tb 
have Iwed in an earlier age ; for, in Tlhom- 
aou’a Orpheus Caledouiua, vol. il. 17311, 8vo., 
is a copy of this ballad, -wliicli, though cor- 
rupt and interpolated, oontains some lines 
that appear to be of genuine antiquity ; in 
those he Is represented as contemporary -with 
Mary Queen of Scots ; c». gr, 

“ The Queen of Soots- possessed nought. 
That my lovo- let me want : 

Forcovv and ew to me he brought. 

And ein whan they were scant.” 

These lines perhaps might safely have been 
inserted among the folio-wing stanzas, -which 
are given from a written copy, that appears 
to have received some modern corrections. 
Indeed the common popular ballad contained 
come indecent luxuriances that required the 
pruning-hook. 

Gii.dbroy was a honnie hoy, 

Had roses toll his shoone. 

His .stockings were of silken soy, 

Wi’ garters banging doune ; 

It was, I -weene, a cumelie sight, 5 

To aeo sae trim a boy ; 

He was my jo and hearts delight, 

My handsome Gilderuy, 

Oh ! slke twa charming een he had, 

A breath as aweet as rose, 10 


He never ware a Highland plaid, 

But costly silken clothes ; 

He gained tbe luve- of ladies gay, 
Nane eir tull him was coy : 

Ah I wao is mee 1 I mourn tho day 
Bor my dear Gildoroy. 

My Gildei'oy and I were born, 

Baith in one toun together, 

Wc scant wore seven years beforn, 
Wc gan to luvo each other; 

Our da<lios and our mammies thay. 
Were- fill’d -wi' inioklojoy, 

To think upon tho bridal day, 

Twist me and Gildoroy. 

For Gilderoy that luvo of mine, 

Gudo faith, I frooly bought 

A wedding sark of holland fine, 

Wi’ silken flowers wrought ; 

And he gied me a wedding ring, 
Which I receiv’d wi’ joy, 

Hae lad nor lassie eir could sing. 
Like me and Gilderoy. 

Wi’ mickle joy we spent our prime. 
Till we were baith sixteen. 

And aft wo past the langsome time, 
Among tho loaves sao green ; 

Aft on the banks we’d sit us tliair, 
And sweetly kiss and toy, 

Wi’ garlands gay wad deck my hair 
My handsome Gilderoy. 

Oh 1 that ho still had been content, 
Wi’ me to lead his life ; 

But, ah ! hia manfu' heart was bent. 
To stir in feates of strife : 

And he in many a venturous deed, 
His courage bauld wad try ; 
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And now this gnrs mine heart to bleed. 
For my dear Gilderoy, 

And when of me hia leave he tuik, 

The tears they wat mine ee, 60 

I gave tuU him a parting Inik, 

“ My henison gang wi’ thee ; 

God speed thee weil, mine aiu dear heart 
For gane is all my joy ; 

My heart is rent sith we maun part, 55 
My handsome Gilderoy.” 

My Gilderoy haith far and near, 

Was fear’d in every toun, 

And bauldly hare away the gear, 

Of many a lawland loun ; 60 

Nane oir durst meet him man to man, 

He was sae brave a boy ; 

At length wi’ numbers ho was fane, 

My winsome Gilderoy. 

Wae worth the loun that made the laws, 

To hang a man for gear, 06 

To 'reave of live for ox or ass, 

For sheep, or horse, or marc : 

Had not their laws been made sae strick, 

I neir had lost my joy, 70 


Wi’ sorrow neir had wal my cheek. 

For my dear Gilderoy, 

Giff Gilderoy had done amissc. 

He mought haO banisht been ; 

Ah 1 what sail- cruelty is this, 75 

To hang sike handsome men ; 

To hang the flower o'’ Scottish land, 

Sae sweet and fair aTioy ; 

Nae lady had sae white a hand, 

As thee my Gilderoy. 80 

Of Gilderoy sae fraicl they were, 

They bound him mickle strong, 

{Tull Bdenburrow they led him thair. 

And on a gallows hung : 

They hung him high aboon the rest, FS 
Ho was sae trim a hoy ; 

Tlinir dyed the youth whom I lued best 
My handsome Gilderoy. 

Thus having yielded up his breatli, 

I bare his corpse nway, 90 

Wi’ tcais, that trickled for his death, 

I washt his oomelyo clay ; 

And sicker in n grave sae deep, 

I laid the dear-hied boy. 

And now' for evir mnun T weep, 95 

My winsome Gilderoy. 


« 


XIII. 

HiitifwJiE. 


This beautiful address to conjugal love, a 
subject too much neglected by the libertine 
muses, was, I believe, first printed in a vol- 
ume of " Misoellaneoua Poems, by several 
hands, published by D. [David] Lewis, 1726, 
8vo." 

It is there said, how truly I knorw not, to 
he a translation “ from the ancient British 
language.” 

Away; let nought to love displeasing 
My Winifredn, move your care ; 

Let nought delay the heavenly blessing. 

Nor gquBamiBh pride, nor gloomy fear. 

What Iho’ no grants of royal donors 5 
With pompous titles grace our blood : 


We’ll shine in more substantial honors, 

And to bo noble we’ll be good. 

Our name, while virtue thus we tender, 9 
Will sweetly sound where-e’er 'tis spoke 

And all the great ones, they shall wonder 
How they respect euch little folk, 

What though from fortune’s lavish bounty 
No mighty treasures we possess ; 

We’ll find within our pittance plenty, 16 
And be content without excess. 

Still shall each returning season 
Sufficient for our wishes give ; 

For wo will live a life of reaton, 

And that’s the only life to live. 


20 
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Tlironjfh jnntlx wkI age in Invo oxi-olling, 
We’ll hanil in hand togotliei- ti-carl; 
Sweot-smiling peace shall orownonr dwelling, 
And babes, sweet-smiling babes, our bed. 

How should I love the pretty creatures, 25 
While round my knees they fondly clung ; 


To KCC thorn look thoir mothers featiires, 

To hear thoiii lisp their mothers tongue. 

And when with envy time transported. 

Shall think to roh us of our joys, 30 
Ton’ll in your girls again ho courted. 

And I’ll go a wooing in my hoys. 


XIV. 

®l]i ffiUtil] )t(f ®UIus* 


— was published in a small oollection of 
poems, entitled, “Buthemia, or the Power of 
Harmony; &o." 1756, written, in 1748, by 
the ingenious Dr. Harrington, of Bath, who 
never allowed them to ha published, and with- 
held his name till it could no longer be con- 
cealed. The following copy was furnished by 
tho late Mr. Shenatoue, with some varlation.s 
and oorrootiona of his own, which ho liad 
taken the liberty to propose, and for which 
tho Author's indulgence was intreated. In 
this edition it was intended to reprint the 
Author’s own original copy ; but, as that 
may be seen oorroctly given in Peareh’s Col- 
lection, voh, i.. 1783, p. 161, it was thought 
the reader of taste would wish to have the 
variations preserved ; they are therefore still 
retained here, which it is hoped the worthy 
author will excuse with his wonted liberality. 

Wotey-bole is a noted oiivern in Somerset- 
shire, which has given birth to as many wild 
fanciful stories as the Sybils Cave in Italy. 
Through a very narrow entrance, it opens in- 
to a very largo vault, the roof whereof, either 
on account of its height, or the thickness of 
the gloom, cannot he disoovorod by the light 
of torches. It goes winding a great way 
under ground, is crossed by a stream of very 
cold water, and is all horrid with broken 
pieces of rook; many of these are evident 
petvifioations: which, on nooount of their 
singular forms, have given rise to the fables 
alluded to in this poem. 

Irf auncionte days tradition showes 
A base and wicked elfo arose, 

The I7itch of Wokey bight: 


Oft have I heard the fearfull tale 
From Sue, and Roger of tho vale, 5 

On some long winter’s night. 

Deep in tho dreary disniall coll, 

Which seem’d and was yoleped hell, 

This blear-eyed hag did hide ; 

Nino wicked elves, as legends sayne, 10 
She chose to form her guardian' trayne 
And kennel near her side. 

Here screeching owls oft made their nest, 
While wolves its craggy sides possost, 
Night-howling tliro’ tho rook: 15 

No who]c.s(ime herb could hero be found ; 

She bhislod every plant around. 

And blister’d every flock. 

Her haggard face was foull to see ; 

Her mouth unmeet a mouth to bee ; 20 

Her eyno of deadly leer, 

She nought devis’d, but neighbour’s ill ; 

She wreak’d on all her wayward will, 

And man-’d all goodly chear. 

All in her prime have poets sung, 25 

No gaudy youth, gallant and young. 

E’er blest her longing armes ; 

And hence arose her spight to vex. 

And blast the youth of either sex, 

By dint of hellish charms. 30 

From Glaston came a lerned wight. 

Bull bent to marr her fell despight, 

And well he did I ween : 

Sioh mischief never had been known, 

And, since his mickle lerninge shown, 35 
I Slch mischief ne’er has been. 
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He ohauntede out hia godlie Booke, 

Ho crost the water, bleat the brooke, 

Then — pater noator done, — 

The ghastly hag he sprinkled o'er; 40 

IVlien lo ! whore stood a hag before, 

Now stood a ghastly stone. 

Pull well ’tia known adowu the dale: 

Tho’ passing strange indeed the tale, 

And doubtful] may appear, 45 

I’m bold to say, there’s never a one. 

That has not seen the witch in stone, 

AVlth all her household gear. 

But the’ this lornede olerke did well ; 

With grieved heart, alas I I tell, 50 

She left this curse behind : 

That Wokey-nymphs forsaken quite, 

Tho’ sense and heauty both unite, 

Should find no leman kind. 


Por lo ! even, as the fiend did aay, 55 

I'lio sex have found it to this day, 

'That men arc wondrous scant ; 

Here's beauty, wit, and sense combin’d, 

With all that’s good and virtuous join’d. 

Yet hardly one gallant. 60 

Shall then sioh maids nnpitied moane ? 

They might as well, like her, be stone. 

As thus forsaken dwell. 

Since Glaaton now can boast no clerks ; 
Come down from Oxenford, ye sparks, 65 
And, oh ! revoke tho spell. 

Yet stay — nor thus despond, ye fair: 

Virtue’s tho god’s’ peculiar care ; 

I hear the gracious voice ; 

Your sex shall soon bo blest agen, 70 

We only wait to find siob men, 

As be.st deserve your ohoioo. 


XV. 

HrjyiiK anil firnni, 

A WEST-INDIAN ItALLAH, 


— la founded on a real fact, that happened 
in tho island of St. Christophers about the 
beginning of the present reign. The Editor 
owes the following stanzas to the friendship 
of Dr. James Grainger, who waa an eminent 
physician in that island when this tragical 
incident happened, and died there much hon- 
oured and lamented in 1767. To this ingeni- 
ous gentleman the public are indebted for 
tho fine Ode on Solitude, printed in tho 4th 
vol. of Dodsley’a Jliscellany, p, 229, in svliioh 
are assembled some of the subliinest images 
in nature. The reader will pardon the inser- 
tion of the first stanza hero, for the sake of 
rectifying the two last lines, which w^ero thus 
given by tho author : 

0 Solitude, romantic maid, 

Whether by nodding towers you tread, 

Or haunt the desert’s trackless gloom. 

Or hover o’er the yawning tomb. 

Or climb the Andes’ clifted side. 

Or by the Nile’s coy source abide, 


Or starting from your lialf year's sleep 
From Ileola view the thawing deep. 

Or at tho purple dawn of day 
Tadmor’s marble wastes survey, &o. 

alluding to tho account of Palmyra published 
by some late ingenious travollera, and the 
manner in which they were struck at the 
first .sight of tlioso magnificent ruins by break 
of day.* 

Tire north-east wind did briskly blow. 

The ship was safely moor’d; 

Young Bryan thought the boat’s-crew slow, 
And so leapt over-board. 

Pereene, tho pride of Indian dames, 5 

Ilis heart long held in thrall ; 

And whoso his impalionoe blames, 

I wot, ne’er lov’d at all. 

A long long year, one month and day, 

He dwelt on English land, 10 

Nor once in thought or deed would stray, 
Tho’ ladies sought bis hand. 


* Author Df apocm on tbo “ Culture of tlie Sugar*Cuno,’ 
JeOj publihliGil by jressrs, 'Wood and Dawlims. 


* So 3n page 235, it should bo, 7icr mujjic ray. 
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Fai- Uvyan lio was tall and strong, 

Eight hlythaomo roll’d his con, 

Sweet was his voice whene’er ho sang, 15 
He scant had twenty seen. 

But who the countless charms can draw, 

That grac’d his mistress true ; 

Such charms the old world seldom saw, 

Nor oft I wean the new. 20 

Her raven hair plays round her neclc, 

Like tendrils of the vine ; 

Her cheeks red dewy rosebuds dock, 

Her eyes like diamonds shine. 

'Soon ns his well-known ship she spied, 25 
She oust her weeds away. 

And to the palmy shore she hied, 

All in her best array. 

In sea-green silk so neatly clad 
She there impatient stood ; 30 

The crew with wonder saw' the lad 
Repell the foaming flood. 

Her hands a handketohiof display’d, 

Which ho at parting gave ; 


Well pleas’d the token ho survey’d, 35 
Ai\d luaulior beat the w'avo. 

Her fair ooni]iiinion.s one and all, 
llojuioing crowd the strand ; 

For now her hivor swam in call, 

And almost touch’d the land. 40 

Then through the white surf did she haste. 
To clasp her lovely swain ; 

When, ah 1 a shark hit through his waste : 
His heart’s blood dy’d the main I 

He ahi'iek’d 1 his half sprang from the wave, 
Streaming with purple gore, 46 

And soon it found a living grave, 

And ah ! w'as seen no more. 

Now haste, now haste, ye maids, I pray, 
Fetch water from Iho spring ; 50 

She falls, she swoons, she dies away, 

And soon her knoll they ring. 

Now onoh May morning round her tomb, 

Yo fair, fresh flowerets strewj 

So may your lovers scape his doom, 65 
Ilor hapless fate soapo you. 


XVI. 

iiljjir, iuitU 

THANSLATBD PBOM THE SPANISH. 


AwHonGH the English are remarkable for 
the number and variety of their ancient bal- 
lads, and retain, perhaps, a greater fondness 
for these old simple rhapsodies of their an- 
cestors than most other nations, they avo not 
the only people who have distinguished them- 
selves by ooiuposltions of this kind. Xho 
Spaniards have great multitudes of thoin, 
many of whieh are of the highest merit. 
They call them in their language Romances, 
and have collected them into volunios under 
the titles of Rl Romancero, Bl Cancionero,* 
&o. Most of them relate to their conflicts 
with the Moors, and display a spirit of gal- 


lantry peculiar to that romantic people. But 
of all the Spanish ballads, none exceed in 
poetical merit those inserted in a little Span- 
ish “ History of the Olvll Wars of Granada,” 
describing the dissensions which raged in 
that last seat of Moorish empire before it was 
conquered in the reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, in 1491. In this history (or perhaps ro. 
mance) a groat number of heroic songs are 
inserted, and appealed to as authentic vouch- 
ers for the truth of facts. In reality, the 
prose narrative seems to be drawn up for no 
other end, but to introduce and illustrate 
those beautiful pieces. 

The Spanish editor pretends — how truly I 
know not — that they are translations from the 


* U e. Tho ballad-singer. 
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Arabic or Morisco Inuguago. Indeed, from 
the plain unadorned nature of the verac, and 
the native simplicity of the langmigo and 
sentiment, which runs through those poems, 
one would judge them to have been eomposed 
soon after the conquest of Granada above 
mentioned; as the prose narrative in which 
they are inserted was published about a cen- 
tury after. It should seem, at least, that they 
were written before the Castilians had formed 
theinsolvea so generally, as they have done 
since, on the model of the Tuscan poets, or 
had imported from Italy that fundnoaa for 
conceit and refinement, which has, for near 
two centuries past, so much infected the 
Spanish poetry, and rendered it so frequently 
affected and obscure. 

As a specimen of the ancient Spanish man- 
ner, wluoh very much resembles that of our 
old English hards and minstrels, the reader 
is desired candidly to accept the two follow- 
ing poems. They are given from a small 
oolleoliou of piooos of this kind, which the 
Editor some years ago translated for his 
amusement, when ha was studying the Span- 
ish language' As the first is a pretty close 
translation, to gratify the curious it is ac- 
companied with the original. 'I'he metre is 
the same in all these old Spanish ballads : it 
is of the most simple construction, and is 
still used by the common people in their ex- 
temporaneous songs, as wo learn from Baret- 


ti’s Travels. It runs in sliort stanzas of four 
lines, of which tlio second and fourth alone 
correspond in their terminations ; and in 
these it is only required that tlie vowels 
should be alike; the oonsou.auts maybe .alto- 
gether different, as 

pone cam mekn arcoc 

noble cailas muere gamo 

Yet has this kind of verse a sort of simple 
harmonious flow, which atones for the im- 
perfect nature of the rhyme, and renders it 
nut unploasing to the oar. The same flow 
of numbers lias been studied in the j'ollow- 
ing versions. The first of them is given 
from two different originals, both of which 
are printed in the Sisi. de las Qivilcs Oucyras 
de Oranada. Mad. 1694, One of them hath 
the rhymes ending in aa, the other in ia. It 
is the former of those that is hero reprinted. 
They both of them begin with the same lino; 

Bio venle, rio verde,'* 
which could not l)o translated faithfully : 

Verdant rioer, verdant river, 
would have given an affected stiffness to the 
verse; the great merit of which is easy sim- 
lilicity ; and therefore a more simple epithet 
was adopted, though loss poetical or expres- 
sive. 

^ r.itorally, Grem river, gteen river. Rin Verde Is sniU 
to be the uame of ii rlvor in Spain : which ought to have 
boon attended to by tUo translatoi- had bo known it. 


“ Rio verde, rio verde. 

Quanto cuorpo en ti se bafla 

De Chrlstianos y de Moros 
Muei'tos por la dura espada 1 

“ Y tus ondas oristalinas 5 

De roxa sangre so oamaltan : 

Bntre moi'oa y Christianos 
Muy gran batalla se trava. 

“ Murieron Duques y Condes, 

Grand es sehores de salva: 10 

Murlo gente de valia 
De la nobleza de Eapafia. 

“ En ti murio don Alonso, 

Que do Aguilar so llamaba ■ 

El valeroso Urdiales, 15 

Con don Alonso aoababa. 


Gentle river, gentle river, 

Lo, thy streams are stain’d with gore, 

Many a brave and noble captain 
Floats along thy willow’d shore. 

All beside thy limpid waters, 3 

All beside thy sands so bright, 

Moorish Chiefs and Christian w'arriors 
Join’d in fierce and mortal fight. 

Lords, and dukes, and noble princes 
On thy fiital banks were slain : 10 

Fatal banks that gave to slaughter 
All the pride and flower of Spain. 

There the hero, brave Alonzo 
Full of wounds and glory died : 

There the fearless Urdiales IS 

Fell a victim by his side. 


22 
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“ Pov un ladora iirriba 
lil luion Sayiivcdi'ii iiiai-cha ; 

Nntm-ol ca do Sovilla, 

De la gonto nvaa gvanada. 20 

“ Traa el iba uu Eonogado, 

Desta manora le liabla ; 

Date, date, Sayavodra, 

No huyaa de la batalla. 

“ Yo te oonozoo inuy bien, 25 

Gran tiompo estiive en tu oaaa ; 

Y en la Placja de Sevilla 
Bien te vide jugar oailna. 

“ Oonozco a tn padve y madi’e, 

Y a til niiiger doSa Clara ; 30 

Siele afloa fui tu cautivo, 

Miilamente me tratabas. 

“ Y aora lo soras mio, 

Si Malioma mo ayudara ; 
y tambieu to tvataro, 85 

Como a mi mo tratabas. 

“ Sayavedva quo lo oyora, 

A1 Moro bolvio la oara ; 

Xivole el Moro una flooha, , 

Pero nunoa lo aoertaba. 40 

“ Hiriole Sayavedva 
Do una herida muy mala: 

Muevto oayo el Renogado 
Sin podor hablar palabra. 

“ Sayavedra fue oercado 45 

De niaeba Mora canalla, 

Y al cabo cayo alii muerlo 
Do una muy mala lauqada- 

“ Don Alonso on este tiempo 
Bravamonte peleava, 50 

Y el oavallo le avian muorto, 

Y la tisno por muralla." 

“ Mas cargaron tantos Mosos 
Quo nial lo hieren y tratnn : 

De la sangre, que perdla, 55 

Don Alonso so desmaya. 

" Al fin, al fin cayo muerto 

Al pie de un pena alta, 

■ Muevto queda don Alonso, 

Eterna fiima ganara.” 


Lo ! vvbmi yoMilov Don Saavedra 
'I’liro’ tludr (-muidrous slow reliros 

Proud Sm'illo, bis niitlvo city. 

Proud Si'vllb'. bis worth aduiiroa. 

Cloao boliind a ronogiido 
Loudly sliouts with taunting cry; 

Yield thco, yield tboo, Don Saavedra, 

Dost thou from the battle fly ? 

'Well I know tboo, haughty Christiau, 25 
Long I liv’d beneath thy roof; 

Oft I've in the lists of glory 

Seen thee win the priae of proof. 

"VYoll I know thy aged parents. 

Well thy blooming bride I know ; 30 

Seven years I was thy captive. 

Seven years of pain and woe. 

May our prophet grant my wishes. 
Haughty chief, thou ehalt bo mine ; 

Thou slialt drink that cup of sorrow, 36 
Which 1 drank when I was thino. 

Like a lion turns tho warrior, 

Back ho Bonds an angry ghiro : 

Whi'/.'/.ing camo the Moorish javelin, 
Vainly whizzing thro’ the air. 40 

Back the boro full of fury 
Sent a deep and mortal wound : 

Instant sunk the Rouegado, 

Mute and lifeless on the ground, 

With a thousand Moors surrounded, 45 
Brave Saavedra standa at bay ; 

Wearied out but never daunted, 

Cold at length tho warrior lay. 

Near him fighting great Alonzo 
Stout resists tho Paynim bands ; 50 

Prom his slaughter'd steed dismounted 
Plrm intrench’d behind him stands. 

Purious press the hostile squadron, 
Purious he repels their rage : 

Loss of blood at length enfeebles ; 65 

Wh|> can war with thousands wage I 

Where yon rock the plain o’ershadows, 
Close beneath its foot retir’d, 

Painting sunk the bleeding hero. 

And without a groan expir’d. 

« is * -z * 


60 
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In tlio Spanish oi'igina! of the foregoing 
ballad, follow a few more stanzas, but being 
of inferior merit were not translated. 

“Renegado” properly signifies an Apos- 
tate ; but it is sometimes used to express an 
Infidel in general; as it seems to do above in 
ver. 21, &c. 


[ Tito image of tiio “Lion" fe., in ver. 37, 
is taken from the other Spanish copy, the 
rli 3 'mo.s of which end in “ia” viz. 

“ Sayavedva, quo lo oyora 
Como uu leon robolbia. 


XVIf. 

JUinttiur anil laik, 

A HOOUISU TALE, 
IMITATED ITIOM THE SPANISH, 


The foregoing version was rendered as liter- 
al as the nature of the two languages would 
admit. In the following a wider compass 
hath been taken. The Spanish poem that 
was chiefly had in view, is preserved in the 
same history of live civil wars of Granada, 
f. 22, and begins with these linos : 

“ Per la oallo do su dania 
Passeando so auda, &o.” 

SoPTLY blow the evening breezes. 

Softly fall the dews of night ; 

Yonder walks tho Moor Aloanzor, 
vShunning every glare of light. 

In yon palace lives fair Zaida, 5 

Whom he loves with flame so pure : 
Loveliest she of Moorish ladies ; 

He a young and noble Moor. 

Waiting for the appointed minute, 

Oft he paces to and fro ; 10 

Stopping now, now moving forwards. 
Sometimes quick, and sometimes slow. 

Hope and fear alternate seize him, 

Oft ho sighs with heart-felt care. 

See, fond youth, to yonder window 15 
Softly steps the timorous fair. 

Lovely seems the moon’s fair lustre 
To the lost benighted swain, 

When all silvery bright she rises, 

Gilding mountain, grove, and plain. 20 

Lovely seems the sun's full glory 
'To the fainting seaman’s eyos. 


When some horrid storm dispersing 
O’er the wave his radiance flies. 

But a thousand times more lovely 25 
To her longing lover’s sight. 

Steals half soon the ’beauteous maiden 
Thro’ the glimmerings of tho night. 

Tip-toe stands tho anxious lover. 
Whispering forth a gentle sigh ; 30 

Alla* keep thee, lovely lady ; 

Tell me, am I doom'd to die? 

Is it true the dreadful story, 

Which thy damsel tolls my pago, 

That seduc’d by sordid riches 35 

Thou wilt sell thy bloom to ago ? 

An old lord from Antiquera 
Thy stern father brings along ; 

But canst thou, inconstant Zaida, 

Thus consent my loro to wi’ong ? 40 

If 'tis true now plainly tell me. 

Nor thus trifle with my woes ; 

Hide not then from me the seoret, 

Which the world so clearly knows. 

Deeply sigh’d tho conscious maiden, 45 
While the pearly tears descend : 

Ah I my lord, too truo the story ; 

Here our tender loves must end. 

Our fond friendship is discover’d. 

Well are known our mutual vows; 60 

All my friends are full of fury ; 

Storms of passion shake tho house 


• Alla is tlio Maliomotan ntxaie of God. 
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Throate. repvoaclics, foava aun-OHnd mo ; 

My stern father breaks my he.art: 

Alla knows how dear it uoBta mo, 55 
Generous youth, from thoo to part. 

Ancient wounds of hostilo fury 

Long hare rent our house and thino ; 
Why then did thy sliining merit 
Win this tender heart of minel 60 

Well thou know’st how dear I lo'v’d thee 
Spite of all their hateful pride, 

Tho’ I fear’d my haughty father 
Ne’er would let me be thy bride. 

Well thou know’st what cruel chidinga 65 
Oft I've from my mother borne ; 

What I’ve suS'ar’d bore to meet thee 
Still at 6YC and early morn. 

I no longer may resist them ; 

All, to force my hand oombino; 70 
And to-morrow to thy rival 
ThU weak frame I must resign. 

Yet think not thy faithful Zlaida 
flan survive so great a wrong ; 

Well my breaking heart assures me 75 
That my woes will not Ijo long. 

Farewell then, my dear Aloanzorl 
Farewell toe my life with thee 1 


Take this seiu-f a pariing token ; 

When thou wear’s t it think on me. 80 

Soon, lov’d youth, some wortliier maiden 
Sh.all reward thy geiiorous truth: 
Soiuotiiuos toll her how thy Ziiichi 
Died for thee in primo of youth. 

— ^To him all ama'i’cl, confounded, 85 

Thus she did her woes impart: 

Deep he sigh’d, then cry’d,~0 Zaida! 

Do not, do not break my heart. 

Canst thou think I thus will lose thee? 

Canst thou hold my love so small ? 90 

No 1 a thousand times I’ll perish ! 

My curst rival too shall fall, 

Canst thou, wilt thou yield thus to them ? 

0 broalc forth, and fly to me ! 

This fond heart shall bleed to save thee, 95 
These fond arms shall aholtor thee. 

'Tis in vain, in vain, Aloanvor, 

Spies surround me, bars sooure: 

Soarco I steal this last dear moment, 

While my damsel koops tho door. 100 

Hark, I hear tny father storming 1 
Hark, I hoar my mother elude 1 
I must go : farewell for ever 1 
Gracious Alla ho thy guide 1 


THE END OP THE THIED BOOK. 
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SERIES THE SECOND. 
BOOK I. 


Though some make slight of Libels, yet you may see by them how the wind sits : As, 
t ike a straw and throw it up into the air, you may aeo by that whioh way the wind is, whicli 
you sh.all not do by casting up a stone. More solid things do not show the complexion of 
the times so well as Ballads and Libels. Selden's Table-talk. 


I. 

Iiitlliitlj flf Jilraitisiu. 


“ A BALLAD made by one of the adherents 
to vSiiuon de Montfort. Earl of Leiee.ster, soon 
after the battle of Lewes, which was fought 
May 14, 12G4,” 

— affords a curious apeolmen of ancient 
satire, and shows that the liberty, a.ssiimed 
by the good people of this realm, of abusing 
their kings end princes at pleasure, is a pri- 
Tiloge of very long standing. 

To render tliis ar)ti(|ue libel intelligible, 
the reader is to understand that just bofoi’C 
the battle of Lewes, which proved so fatal to 
the interests of Henry III., the barons had 
offered his brother Richard King of the Ro- 
mans 30,0001. to procure a peace upon such 
terms as would have divested Henry of all his 
regal power, and therefore the treaty pi-oved . 
abortive. The conseijiiences of that battle 
are well known : the king, prince Edward his 
son, his brother Ricli.ard, and many of his 
friends, fell into the hands of their enemies ; 
wliile two great barons of the king’s party, 
John Earl of Warren, and Hugh Bigot the 
king's Ju.sticiary, had been glad to escape 
into Prance. 

In the 1st stanza the aforesaid sum of 
thirty thousand pounds is alluded to; hut, 
with the usual misrepresentation of party 
inalevolenco, is assorted to h.ave been the ex- 
orbitant demand of the king’s brother. 

With regard to the 2d stanza the reader is 
to note that Hlohard, along with the earldom 
of Cornwall, had the honours of AValllngford 
and Eyre confirmed to him on his marriage 
with Sanohia, daughter of the Count of Pro- 
vence, in 1243 — ^Windsor Castle was the chief 


which furnishes out tlie burthen of each 
shanza. 

The 3d stanza alludes to a remarkable cir- 
cnnistanoe which happened on the day of Ilia 
battle of Lowe.s. After the battle was lost, 
Richard King of the Romans took refuge in 
a windmill, which he harricadoed, and main- 
tained for some time against the barons, Imt 
in the evening was obliged to surrender. See 
a very full account of this in the Chronicle 
of Mailros; O.xon. 1084, p. 229. 

'The 4th stanza is of obvious interpretation! 
Richard, who had been elected King of the 
Romans in 1250, and had afterwards gone 
over to take possession of his dignity, was in 
the year 1259 about to return into England, 
when the barons raised a popular olamoiir 
I that he was bringing with him foreigners to 
overrun the kingdom ; iifjen whioh be was 
forced to dismiss almost all hi.s followers, 
otherwise the barons would have opposed hia 
landing. 

In the 5th stanza the writer regrets the 
escape of the Earl of Warren ; and in the 6tb 
and 7th stanzas insinuates, that, if he and Sir 
Hugh Bigot onoB fell into the hands of their 
adversaries they should never more return 
home ; a eiroumst.anoe which fixes the date 
of this ballad ; for in the year 1205, both 
these noblemen landed in South Wales, and 
the royal party soon after gained the ascend- 
ant. See llolinshod, Eapin, &c. 

The following is copied from a very ancient 
MS. in the British Museum. [Ilarl. MSS. 
2253, a. 23.] This MS. is judged, from the 
neculiaritios of the writimr. to he not later 
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ON I'lIE DEITII OF KING 


EUWAIU) 'I'lIK I'lllST. 


ia pnintod after the Saxon manner, and the i I 
Ivatlr an obViqns stroke o'l'or k. 1 

SiTTETtt alio atille, ant herknoth to me , 

Tlic Kvng of Alomaigne, hi mi leaute, 

Thritti cliouBeiit pound askedo ho 
For te make the pees in the oountre, ^ 

Ant so he dude more. ■> 

Riohard, tliah thou bo ever triohard, j 
Triedicn slialt thou never more. | 

Rluhard of Aleniaigne, rvhil that howea kying, 
lie apondo al ia treaour opon awyvyng, 
Ilaveth he nout of Walingford oferlyng, 10 
Let him hahho, ase he brerv, halo to dryng, 
Maugre Wyndesore. 

Richard, thah thou he over, &c. 

The kyng of Alomaigne wonda do M wel 
lie salseda the mulno fur a oastal, 15 

With hare sharpe swerdca ho grounde the atel, 
He monde that the sayles rvoro mangoBol 
To helpe Wyndcsoro. 

Rlehard, thali thou he over, &e. 


Sire Rlmond de Moiin t flirt hat h a n ore blys cliyn 
llevodo ko non here tii® V.r\ of Nf aryn, 

Sluild ho never more ooino to ys yn, 

No with bliulde, no with spero, na with other 
gyii, 35 

To help of 'Wyndosore. 

Richard, fliah tlion bo over, &o. 

Sire Simond do Montfort hath snore hi ys cop 
llevedc ho nou hero Siro Hue de Ergot ; 

Al he alnildo grante here twelfmoneth scot 
Shulde ho never more -with his sot pot 41 
To helpe 'Wyndoaore. 

Richard, thah thou be ever, &c, 

Be the lucf, be tho Inht, sire Edward, 

Thou shalt rido sporeless o thy lyard 45 
Al the ryhto way to Doverc-ward, 

Shalt thou never more broke foreward; 

Ant that rowoth sore 
Edward, thou durlost as a shreward, 

Fursuke tUyu ernes lore 50 
Richard, &n. 


The kyng of Alemaigiio goderedo ya host, 20 | 
Makede him a oastel of a mulne post, 

IVende with is prude, ant is muohelc host, 
Brohte from Alemayne inony sorl gost 
To store AVyndesore, 

Richard, thah thou he ever, &c. 25 

By God, that is ahoven ous, he dude muohe 
synne. 

That lette passon over see Ih e Erl of W arynne : 
He hath robbed Engelond, the mores, ant th 
fenne, 

The gold, ant the selvev, and y-boren liennc, 
Eov love of Wyudesove. SO 

Riohard, thah thou he ever, &c. 

"Vor. 2, kyo, MS, 


This ballad will riso in its importance 
with tiro reader, when ho Unde that it is even 
believed to have oceasioned a law in our Sta- 
tute Book, viv,, “ Agiiinst sliiuder(m.s reports 
or tales, to cause di.Booril hetwi.xt king and 
people.” (Wcstin. Primer, c. S4, anno 3. 
Edw. I.) That it had this effect, is the opin- 
ion of an eminent wri tor ; See “ Observations 
upon tho Statutes, &o.,” 4to., 2d edit. 1766, p. 

Tl' 

However, in the Ilarl. Collection may he 
found other satirical and defamatory rhymes 
of the same age, that might have their share 
in contvlhntlng to this hvst law against llheU. 

Voiv 40, g’te licre, MS., i. e. grant thdr. Vid. Glass, T. 
44, This bUuza w.i^ omlLtetJ iu tlia former edUionB. 


II. 

©n tlje StHtlj si pitg iMirarli \\t |irst. 


We have here an early attempt at elegy. 
Edward I. died July 7, 13Q7- in the thivly- 
ftfth year of his reign, and sixty-ninth of his 
age. This poem appears to have been com- 
posed soon after his death. According to the 
modes of thinking peculiar to those times, 


the writer dwells more upon his devotion 
than his skill in government; and pays less 
attention to tho martial and political abilities 
of this great monarch, in wdiich he had no 
equal, than to some little weaknesses of su- 
iPerstition, which ha had in common with .il 
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liis aonlompoi-arios. The kinpi; liad in tho 
docline of life vowed an expoditiun to the 
Hilly Land ; but finding hia cud .appro.ach, he 
dedicated the sura of 32,0002. to the mainten- 
ance of a large body of knights (one hundred 
and forty say histori.ans, eighty says our 
poet), who were to carry his heart with them 
into Palestine. This dying command of the 
king wag never performed. Our poet, with 
tho honest prejudices of an Engli.shm.an, at- 
trlhutcs this failure to the advice of the King 
of Fvanue, whose daughter Isabel, the young 
mnnaroh who suoceodod immediately married. 
Bnt tho truth is Edward and his destructive 
favourite Piers Gavestou spent the money 
upon their pleasiire.s. — To do the greater hon- 
ous to tho memory of his hero, our poet puts 
his elogo in the mouth of tho Pope, with the 
same poetic license, as a move inodevn hard 
would have introduced Britannia, or tho Ge- 
nius of Europe pouring fortli his praises. 

This antique elegy la extracted from tho 
same MS. volume a.s tho preceding article; 
is found with the same pcculiaritie.g of writing 
and orthography ; and, though written at near 
the distance of half a oentury, oonlains little 
or no variation of idiom : where.as tlie next 
follnwing poem by Chaucer, which was pro- 
bably written not more tlian fifty or sixty 
years after this, exhibits almost a new lan- 
gu.age. This seems to couutomince the opin- 
ion of some antiquaries, that tlii.s groat poet 
made considerable innovations in bis mother 
tongue, .and introduced many terms and new 
modes of speech from other languages. 

Ar.r.E, that heoth of liuerte trewo, 

A stounde Iierkneth to my song 
Of duel, that Doth hath dlht us uewe. 

That makoth me .syke, ant stm-ovre among ; 
Of a knyht, that wes so strong, 5 

Of wham God hath don ys wille ; 
Mo-tlmnchnth that doth hath don us wi’ong, 
That he so sane shall ligge stUle. 

A1 Enghmd ahte for to knowe 
Of wham that song is, that y synge ; 10 

Of Edward kyng, that lith so lowo, 

Zwit al thi.4 world is nome con springe: 
Trewest mon of alle thinge, 

Ant in werre war ant wy.s. 

For him we ahte cure houuden wrynge, 15 
Of Christendome he her the prys. 


Byfore that ouro kyug was ded, 
lie spok ase mou that W'ea in care, 

“ Clcrkos, knylites, baron, s, ho aayde, 

Y charge on by oure swaro, 20 

That ye to Engolondo be trewe. 

Y dc7.e, y no may lyven na more ; 
llelpcth mi sono, ant croiineth him newe, 

For he is nest to buen y-core. 

Ich biqueth myn herte ai-hyt, 25 

That hit he wwite at my devys, 

Over the see that Hue* be diht, 

With fourscore knyhtos al of prys, 

In werre that buen war ant wys, 

A'/,cin the llethono for to fyhte, 30 

To Wynne tho oroi'/, that lowo lya, 

Myself ycholde zof thaty myhto.’ 

Kyng of Frauuoc, thou hevedest ‘ sinue. 

That thou tho cnunsail woldest fonde, 

To latte the wille of ' Edward kyng’ 35 
To wonUo to the holy londe : 

That oure kyng bode take on honde 
All Engolond to zeme ant wy.gso, 

To wcndoii in to the holy londe 
To wynnen us hevoriche blisso. 40 

Tho message!' to tlie pope com, 

And seyde that our kynge was ded : 

Ys oune bond tho lottvo he nom, 

Ywis his herte was full gret: 

The Pope him self tho lettre reddo, 45 
Ant spec a word of gret honour. 

Alas! he seid, is Edward ded I 
Of Christendome ho her the flour.” 

The Pope to is chaumbro wende, 

For do! ne milite, ho spoke na more ; 50 

Ant after cardinals he sende, 

That muche oouthen of Cristes lore, ■ 
Bothe tho lassp, ant eke the more. 

Bed hem botho I'edo ant synge : 

Gret deol me myhto so thore, 55 

Mony mon la honde wrynge. 

The Pope of Peyterg .stocl at is masse 
With ful gret solempnoth, 

Ther me con the soiilo hlesse : 

“ Kyng Edward honoured thou be: 60 

“P The namy of <1 ib purson who whs to presiiie over this 
business. 

Ver. simtip, MS. Ver. 35, Kyng ICdwai-d, I^IS. Var. 
48, ys 18 probably a coutraetion of in bys or yn his. Yer. 
j 65, 69, Mo, i. e. Menj so in Hobart of Qloucepter passim. 
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AN ORiaiNAL BALLAD BY OITAUCICB. 


Gofl love thi aotiB come after the, 

Bringe to endo that thou hast bygonno, 

Tlio holy ci'ois y-mad of tro, 

So fain thou -wouldesfc hit hav y-vvonne. 

Jerusalem, thou hast 1-lore 65 

The flour of al chivalrie 
Now kyng Edward livoth na more: 

Alas 1 that he zet shulde deye 1 
He wolde ha rored up full heyze 

0 ure banners, that hrue th hroht to grounde ; 
Wcl 1 longs we mows clspe and one 70 
Br wo a such kyng han y-founde/’ 

Nou is Edward of Carnarvan • 

King of Engolond al aplyht, 

God lets him nsr be worse man 
Then his fader, ne lasss of myht, 75 
To holden is pore men to ryht, 

And understondo good oounaail, 


Al Engolond ibr Lo wysao ant dyht; 

Of glide knyhtos darh him nuut fail, 

Tliali mi tongo wore mail of stcl, g(j 

Ant min horto yr.ote of bras, 

The godiu'ss myht y never telle, 

That with kyng Edward was; 

Kyng, aa Ihon art eloped conqneronr, 

In neb hatnillc thou hadest prys ; 85 

God bringo thi soule to the honour, 

That evor wes, ant over ya. 

*** Here follow in the original three lines 
more, which, as seemingly redundant, we 
choose to throw to the bottom of the page, viz. 

That lastoth ay vrithouten ondo, 

Biddo wo God ant ouro Lody to thllko 
blisBO . 

Jesus us sendo. Amen. 


III. 

(iBiigiiiiil litllttir b}y Cfeiuiar. 


Tnrs little sonnet, which hath escaped all 
the editors of Chaacer’a works, is now printed 
for the first time from an ancient MS. in the 
Pepysian liirrary, that contains many other 
poems of its venerable author. The versifi- 
cation is of that species, which the French 
call Rondeau, very naturally Englished by 
our honest countrymen Round 0. Though 
so early adopted by them, our ancestors had 
not the honour of inventing it: Chaucer 
picked it up, along with other better things, 
among the neighbouring nations. A fond- 
ness for laborious trifles hath always prevailed 
in the dark ages of literature. The Greek 
poets have had their wings and axes: the 
great father of English poesy may therefore 
be pardoned one poor solitary rondeau. — 
Geofrey Chaucer died Oot. 25, 1400, aged 72. 

I. 1. 

Youm: two oyn will slo me sodonly, 

1 may the beaute of them not sustene. 

So wendctli it thorowout my herte kene. 

2 . 

And but your words will helen hastely 
My hertis wound, wliilo tlnit it is grene, 
Youre two eyn will ale me sodenly. 


3. 

Upon my troutli I soy yow follhfully, 

That ye bon of my liffo and doth the quene, 
For with my doth the trouth shal bo sene. 
Youre two eyn, &c. 

II. 1. 

So hath youre beauty fro your herte chased 
Piteo, that me n’ availcth not to pleyn ; 
For daunger halt your mercy in his oheyne. 

2 . 

Giltless my detli thus have ye purchased; 
I soy yow soth, me nodetli not to fayn : 

So hath your beaute fro your herte chased, 

3. 

Alas, that nature hath in yow compassed 
So grete beaute, that no man may atteyn 
To merey, though he sterve for the poyn. 
So hath youre beaute, &c. 

III. 1. 

Syn I fro love escaped am so fat 
1 nero thinke to ben in his prison lene; 
Syn I am fro, I oounte him not a bene. 
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2 . 

lie may answoro, and say this and that, 
I do no fova, I apnak ryght aa I niene ; 
Syn I fro love eacajjed am ao fat. 


3, 

Love hath my name i-atriko out of hia aclat, 
And he is strike out of my bnkcs clone; 
for ever mo ‘thor’* is non other mono. 
Syn I fro lovo escaped, &c. 




IV. 

fMntmmt jdf : 

on Tnc WOOEINQ, winning, ANn WEBDIHO on TinUE, THE beet's daughter tuere." 


It does honour to the good sense of this 
nation that while all Europe was captivated 
with the bewitching charms of Chivalry and 
Romanoo, tw'O of our writers in the rudest 
times could see through the false glare that 
surrounded them, aud discover whatever was 
ab.surd in them both. Cliaucor wroto his 
Rhyme of Sir Tliopaa in ridicule of tho latter; 
and in the following poem wo have a humor- 
ous burlesque of tlio former. Without pre- 
tending to decide whether tho institution of 
chivalry was upon the whole useful or per- 
nicious in tho rude ages, a question that has 
lately employed many good writers, it evi- 
dently encouraged a vindictive spirit, and 
gave such force to tho custom of duelling, 
that there is little hope of its being abolished. 
This, together with the fatal oonsoqnonces 
which often attended the diversion of tho 
Turnaraont, was sufficient to render it ob- 
noxious to the graver part of mankind. Ac- 
cordingly the church o.arly denounced its 
censures against it, and the state was often 
prevailed on to attempt its suppression. 
But fashion and opinion are superior to au- 
thority ; and tho proolainations against tilt- 
ing were aa little regarded in those times, as 
tho laws against duelling are in these. This 
did not escape the discernment of our poet, 
who easily perceived that inveterate opinions 
must 1)0 attacked by other w'eapons, besides 
proclamations and censures ; ho accordingly 
made use of the keen one of Ridicule, With 
this view he has here introduced with admi- 


* Sea plr. Hurd’s] Tjotters on Chivalry, Svo. 1T63, M6- 
mojres de la Chovalerie, par M, de la Curno des Palais, 1765, 
3 tom. lamo., Ac. 

23 


rable humour a parcel of clowns, imitating 
all tho solemnities of the Tourney. Here we 
have tho regular cliallonge — tho appointed 
day — the lady for tho prize — tho formal pre- 
parations — tho display of armour — the soutoli- 
cons and devices — the oaths taken on enter- 
ing the li.sts — tho various acoldonts of the en- 
counter — the victor lending off tho prize — and 
tho magnifloent feasting — with all tho other 
solemn fopperies that usually attended tho 
pompous Turnament. And how aentely the 
sharpness of the author's humour must have 
been felt in those days, we may learn from 
what we can perceive of its keenness now, 
when time has so much blunted the edge of 
his ridicule. 

Tho Turnament of Tottenham was first 
printed from ,an ancient MS. in 1631, 4to., by 
the Kev. Wilhem Bcdwell, rector of Totten- 
ham, who wns one of the translators of the 
Bible, and afterwards Bishop of Kilmore in 
Ireland, whore he lived and died with the 
highest reputation of sanctity, in 1641. He 
tolls us, it was written by Gilbert Pilkinglon, 
thonghl to have been some time parson of the 
same p.arish, and author of another piece, en- 
titled Passio Domini Jem Ohrisii. Bcdwell, 
who was eminently skilled in the oriental 
and other languages, appears to have been, 
but little conversant with the ancient writers 
in hia own; and ha ao little entered into the 
spirit of the poem he was publishing, that he 
contends for its being a serious narrative of 
a real event, and thinks it must have been 
written before the time of Edward III., be- 
cause Turnamenta were prohibited in that 


* This, MS. 
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reign. “ I do vorily boliovo,” says he, “ that 
this 'i'urnnment was noted bofovo tiiis pi-ncln- 
mation of King Edward. Ear how durst 
any to attempt to do that, although in sport, 
which was so strnightly forbidden, both by 
the oivill and coclosiasticall power? For al- 
though they fought not with lances, yot, as our 
author sayth, ‘It rvas no childrens game.’ 
And what would have become of him, thinke 
you, which should have slnyne another in 
this manner of goasting ? Would he not, trow 
you, have been hang’d for it in earnest? yoa, 
and have heno buried like a doggo ?” It is, 
however, well known that ’i'uriiaments were 
in use down to the reign of Bli'iabeth. 

In the first edition, s of this work, Bedwcll’s 
copy was reprinted here, with some few con- 
jectural emendations ; but as Bodvvcll seem- 
ed to have reduced the orthography at least, 
if not the phraseology, to the standard of 
Iji.s own time, it was with groat ploasuro that 
tho Editor was infovmod of an ancient MS. 
copy preserved in the Museum [Ilarl. MSS. 
5396], which appeared to have boon transcri- 
bed in tho reign of King lien. VI. about 145G. 
This obliging information tho Editor owed to 
the friendship of Tliomas Tyrwhit, Esep, and 
he has chiefly followed that more authentic 
transcript, improved however by some read- 
ings from Bedwoll’s Book. 

Or all thes kene conquerours to oarpe it were 
kyndo ; 

Of fele feyztyng folk forly wo lynde. 

The Turnamant of Totenham have we in 
myndo ; 

It were harme syob hardynes were holden 
byhynde, 

In story as we rede 5 

Of llawkyn, of Horry, 

Of Tomkyn, of Terry, 

Of them that were dughty 
And stalworlh in dede. 

It befel in Totenham on a dere day, 10 
Tiler was mad a shurtyng be tho hy-w.ay : 
Theder com al the men of the oontray. 

Of Hyssylton, of Hy-gate, and of Hakenay, 
And all tho sweto swynkers. 

Ther hopped llawkyn, 15 

Thor daunsed Dawkyn, 

Ther trumped Tomkyn, 

And all were trewe drynkers. 


Tyl tho day wins gon and ovyn-song past. 

That Ibay solnild reckyu ther scot and thou 
counts cast ; 

Porkyn the potter into tho press past, 21 
And sayd iiandol tho rofo, a dozter thou hast, 
Tyb the dcrc : 

Therfor faino wyt wold I, 

Whych of all tliys bachelery 25 
Were best worth ye 
To wed hur to hys fere. 

Upstyrtthos gadelyngys wyth ther lang staves, 
And s.ayd, Randol the refe, lo ! tliys lad raves ; 
Boldely amang us thy dozter ho craves ; 30 
We er rycher men than he, and more gode 
haves 

Of cattoll and corn ; 

Then sayd Perkyn, To Tybbe X have 
hyzt 

Th.at I Bohal be alway redy in my ryst, 
If that itscluild ho thys doy sfivenyzt, 
Or olios net lo morn. 36 

Then sayd llandolfo tho rofe. Ever ho ho 
waryd 

That about thys oarpyng longer wold be 
taryd i 

I wold not my doztor, that seho wore miscaryd. 
But at hur most worsohip I wold seho were 
maryd ; 

Therfor n Turnamont sohal hegynne 41 
Thys day sovenyzt, — 

Wyth a flayl for to fyzt: 

And ‘ ho,' that is most of myght 
Sohal brouko hur wyth Wynne. 45 

Whoso herys hym best in the tm-nament, 
Hym sohal be granted tho gre be the oomon 
assent. 

For to Wynne my doztar wyth ‘ dughtynesse’ 
of dent. 

And ‘ Coppell’ my hrode-henne ‘that’ was 
hrozt out of Kent : 

And my dunnyd kowe 50 

For no spens wyl I spare. 

For no cattell wyl I care, 

He sohall have my gray mare, 

And my spottyd sowe. 


Ter. 20, It is not very clear in the JIS. whether it 
should be cent or conters. Tor. 48, doaty, MS. Ter. 
49, copplod. We still use the phrase, “a copple-crowned 
hen.“ 
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I'her was many ‘ a’ bold lad thev bodyca to 
Ijcdo : 55 

Tlian thay tote thayr leve, and homward they 
zede ; 

And all tbo woke afterward gray tired ther 
wcde, 

Tyll it come to tire day, that thay auld do ther 
dede. 

They armed ham in matta ; 

Thay set on ther nollya, 60 

For to kepe ther pollys, 

Gode blake bollya, 

For batryng of bats. 

Thay sowed them in sohepeakynnea, for thay 
schuld not breat : 

Ilk-on toke a blak hat, inated of a crest; 65 

‘ A basket or a panyer before on ther breat,' 

And a flayle in ther hande ; for to fyghtprest, 
Furth gon thay fare : 

Ther rvaa kyd niekyl fora 

■Who sohuld beat fond hys oors: 70 

He that had no godo hors. 

He gat hym a mare. 

Syoh another gadryng have I not sane oft, 

When ail the grot company corn rydand to 
the croft. 

Tyh on a gray mare was set up on loft 75 

On a sek ful of fedyvs, for soho sohuld syt 
soft, 

And led ‘ till the gap.’ 

For ovyeng of the men 
Forthev wold not T'yb then, 

Tyl solio had hur brode lion 80 

Set in hur Lap. 

A gay gyrdyl Tyb had on, borowed for the 
nonys, 

And a garland on hur hed fnl of roundo 
honys. 

And a hroohe on hur hvoat fnl of ‘ sapphyre’ 
atonys ; 

■Wyth the holy-rode tokenyng, ^Yas wrotyn for 
the nonya ; 85 

For no ‘ spendings’ thay had spared. 


Ver, !)7, P, 0. Y. 66 is TFajitin" in MS., and sup- 
plied from, r, C, V. 72, He borrowed him, P. 0. V. 76, 
The MS. bad once sedys, i. e, seeds, wbich appears to haro 
been altered to fedyrs. or feathers, BsdwelPs copjr hap 
Senvy, 1. e. Mustard-seed. Y. 77, And led hnr to cap, MS, 
Y. SS.Bedwell’.s P, C. has “ nuel-Bono.s." Y. 84, saforstottos, 
MS. Y. 35, wrotyn, 1. e, wrought. P. 0. roads written. V. 
SO, b’o catel [perhap.s chntel] tliey bad spared, MS. 


When joly Gyh saw hur tharo, 

He gyrd so hys gray mare, 

‘ That soho Into a Fowk'm’ fan 
At the reroward. 90 

I wow to God, quoth Horry, I sohal not lefe 
behynde, 

May I mete wytli Bernard on Biiynrd the 
blyndo, 

Icb man kepe hym out of my wynde. 

For wh.atsoeYor that he bo, before me I fyndo, 
I wot I sohall hym grove. 05 

Welo sayd, quoth Ilawkyn. 

And I wow, quoth Dawkyn, 

May I mote wyth Tomkyn, 

Hys flaylo I schal hyin reve. 

I make a vow, quoth Hud, Tyh, son sohal 
thou so, 100 

■VVliych of all thys baohelery ‘ granted’ is the 
gre: 

I sclial Boomfot thaym all, for tho love of the ; 

In whnt place so I come they sohal have dout 

of mo, 

Myn armes ar so cloro •, 

I here a reddyl, and a rake, 105 
Poudrod wyth a brennnd drake. 

And throe oantclla of a cake 
In yoha cornere. 

I vow to God, quoth Hawkyn, yf ‘ I’ have the 
gowt, 

A1 that I fyndo in tho felde ‘ thrustand hero 
aboute, 110 

Have I twyes or tliryes redyn thurgh the 
route, 

In ycha stede ther thay me se, of me thay 
schal have doute. 

AVhon I begyn to play. 

I make avowe that I ne , sohall, 

Rut yf Tybhe wyl mo call, 115 
Or I be thryes don fall, 

Byzt onys oom away. 

Then sayd Terry, and he swore be hys orede ; 

S.aw thou never yong boy forther hys body 
bode, ' 110 

For when thay' fyzt fastest and most ar In 
drede, 

I I schall take Tyh by the hand, and hur away 

lede : 


V. 89, Then . . . faucon, M3. V. 101, granl^ MS. "V. 109, 
yf he hare, MS. T. 110, the MS. literally has thf. sand 
here. 
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1 am ai'mod at tlm full ; 

In myn annys I bfli'o wold 
A (loz ti-iirrli, ami a polo, 

A sailyll wylliout a paiioll, 1-5 
Wytli a floB of TToll. 

( make a vow, quotli Diulmau, ami swore be 
the stra, 

Whyls me ys left my ‘ mare,’ tbo\i gets burr 
not swa ; 

T'or aolio ya wole sobapen, and lizt aa the rae, 
Thai- is no capul in tliya myle befor linr 
Bohal ga ; 130 

Soho wul ne nozt begyle ; 

Sohe wyl me bore, I dar any, 

On a lang aoinerys day, 

Pro Ilyssylton to Hakanay, 

Nozt other half niyla. 135 

I make a vow, quoth Perkyn, thow speks of 
cold roat, 

I sohal wyruh ‘ w^solyor’ wUhont any boat : 
Piva of Iho boat oapnlya, that av in thya oat, 

I wot I Bolial thaym wynno, and bryng thaym 
to my cost. 

And boro I grant thaym Tybbo. 140 
"Wole boyea hero ya bo. 

That wyl fyzt, and not flo, 

Por I am in my jolyte, 

Wytb 80 forth, Qybbe. 

When tliay had thar vowea mado, furth can 
thay hie, , 145 

Wyth flaylea, and hornea, and trnmpos mad I 
of tre; 

Ther were all the hachelerya of that contre ; 
Thay were dyzt in aray, aa thaymaelfea wold 
ha: 

Thayr hancrs were ful Ijryzt 
Of an old rotten fell ; 150 

The olieverou of a plow-mell ; 

And the achadow of a hell, 

Poudrod wyth the mone lyzt. 

I wot yt ‘ was’ ne chylder game, whan thay 
togedyr met, • 154 

'IPhen icha froke in the feld on hys feloy bet. 
And layd on styfly, for nothyng wold thay let, 
And foght ferly faat, tyll tlier horses awet, 
And few wordya spoken. 

Ther were flaylea al to slaked, 

Ther wer soheldys al to flaked, 160 

Vcr. 123, inertlj, SIS. T. 137, siyyaelior, MS. T. 143, 
fiailea, batnisse, P. 0. Y. 151, The Ghiefc, P. 0. V, 
154j yt ys, MS. 


Bollya and dyHohea al to Kohakod, 

And many liedya brukyii, 

Thoro was elynkyng of oart-aade lys, and 
clatteryug of Cannes ; 

or felo frekya in the fold brokyn were tlieiv 
faunoa ; 

Of sum wore the hodys brokyn, of aum the 
brayu-panuoa. 

And yll wore thay bcaone, or tnay went 
thanns, Igg 

Wyth awyppyng of swopyla ; 

'riiay wore so wery for-foght, 

Thay myzt not fyzt maro oloft. 

But crepecl about in the ‘ croft,’ 170 
As thay wore croked crepyla. 

Porkyn wa.s ao wory, that ho began to loute ; 

Ilelp, Ilud, I am ded in thya ylk rowto ; 

Ai\ hors for forty pons, a godo and a stoulo! 

Tliat T may lyztly conio of niy noye onto, 

Por no co.at wyl I sparo. 176 

lie atyrt up as a analo. 

And limit a capul bo the tayle. 

And ‘ reft’ Diiwkin hya flayle. 

And wan tlioro a ninro. 180 

Porkyn wnn live, and llud wan twa: 

Qlad and blylho thny ware, that they had don 
aa; 

Thay wold have tham to Tyb, and present 
bur with tha ; 

The Capulla wore so wory, that thay myzt 
not ga, 

But styl gon tlioy slond. 185 

Alas ! quotli Hudde, my joye I leao ; 
Mee had lever then a aton of obese. 
That dei’o Tyb had al these, 

And wyst it were my sond. 

Perkyn tumyd liyin about in that yoh thrang 

Among thoa wery boyea he wrest and he 
wrang ; 191 

Ho threw tham doun to the orth, and thrast 
tham amang. 

When he saw Tyrry away wyth Tyh fang, 
And after hym ran ; 

Off his horse he hym drogh, 193 
And gaf hym of liys flayl inogh : 

We te he 1 quoth Tyb, and lugh, 

Ye er a dughty man. 


Yor. 168, Tho lioyes were, BIS. V. 170, creped then nhout 
in the croft, MS. T. 170, lazt, MS, V. 136, stand- MS. 
Y.1S9, eoncl, US, 
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‘ Thua’ fcliay tugged, and rugged, tyl yt was 
nere nyzt : 

All tbe wy ves of Tottenham, came to sa that 
syzt 200 

\7yth -wyspos, and kexis, and rysehys there 
lyzt, 

To fetch liom ther huahandes, that were tham 
trouth ply lit ; 

And sum brozt gret harwos, 

Ther hiisbandea horn to fetch, 

Sum on dores, and sum on hech, 205 
Sum on hyrdyllys, and som on ereeh. 
And sum on whale-barowa. 

Tliay gaderyd Pcrkyn about, ‘ on' oreryeh 
ayde. 

And grant hym ther ‘ the gro,’ the more was 
hys pryde ; 

Tyb and ho, wyth gret ‘ mirth’ homwatd con 
tliay ryde, 210 

And wore al nyzt togedyr, tyl the morn tyde ; 
And tliay ‘to church wont:’ 

So welo hya nodya he has apod, 

That doi'O Tyb lie ‘ hath’ wed ; 

The prayse-folk, that liur led, 215 
Were of the Turnament. 


To that yik feat coin many for the noiiea ; 
Some come hyplialto, and some trippand 
' thither’ on the atonya •. ' 

Sum a staf in liya liaiicl, and aiim two at 
onys ; 

Of sum whore the Iiedes broken, of aome the 
schulder bonys ; 220 

With aorrow ooino thay thedyr. 

Wo waa Hawkyn, wo waa Horry, 

Wo was Tomkyn, wo was Terry, 

And so was all the bachelary. 

When thay met togedyr. 225 

»At that feat thay wer aervyd with a ryohe 
aray. 

Every fyve & fyvo had a coken ay ; 

And 80 thay sat in jolyte al the lung day ; 
And at the last thay went to bed with ful 
grot doray : 

Mekyl myrth was them among ; 230 

In every corner of the hens 
Waa melody delyoyous 
For to hero prooyua 
Of sis menys song.f 


V. 

lnT tire f ittoji at Jigmraiirt. 


That our plain and martial anoeatora could 
wield their swords much bettor than their 
pens, will appear from the following homely 
rhymes, which were drawn up by some poet 
laureat of those d.ays to celebrate the immoi’- 
tiil victory gained at Agincourt, Oct. 25, 1415, 
This song or hymn is given merely as a ouri- 
o.sity, and is printed from .a MS. copy in 
the Pepys collection, vol. I. folio. 

Deo gvatias Anglia reddepro victoria! 

OwRE kyngo went forth to Normandy, 

With grace and myxt of chivalry ; 

The God for hym wroir/.t marvelously, 
Wherefore Englonde may calle, and cry 5 
Deo graiias ; 

Deo gratias Anglia reddepro victoria. 

Vor. Wo, Thys, MS. T. 204, horn for to fetch, MS. T. 
208, about everych fcJUe, MS. T. 209, the gre, is wautl»g 
ia MS. V. 210, inotlitf, 318. y. 212, And they ifero assent, 
MS. V. 214, bad irod, MS. T. 215, The cheefetnen, P, 0. 


He setta a soge, the sothe for to eay. 

To Harflue tonne with ryal aray ; 

That toune he wan, and made n fray, 10 
That Fraunoe shall rywe tyl domes day. 

Deo gratias : &a. 

Then wont owre kynge, with alle his oste, 
Thorowo Fraunoe for all the Frenshe boste ; 
Ha spared ‘ for’ drede of leate, ne most, 15 
Tyl he come to Agincourt coste. 

Deo gratias, &o. 

Yur. 218, trippand on, MS. 

* In thi former impreseions, this conoluding stama iras 
only glvou flora BeclwcU’s pvintiid edition; but it is bora 
copied ftoto tho old MS. wherein it has been uince found 
Bepnrated from the rest of the poem, by BOToral pages of a 
money-account, and other hetorogcueouB matter. 

t Six-vmn^s soitf/, i. e. a song for six voices. So Siiakspoaro 
•uses Thrci^man song-rntn, in his 'Winter’a Tale, A. III. sc. 
S, to denote men that could sing catches compoeed for tlireo 
voices. Of this sort ato IVcclkca’s Madrigals mentioned 
below, Book II. Song 9. So ngaln Shakspearo has Three- 
men Seetle; i. e, a Bootle or kammei' worked by three men 
2 Hen. T9, A, I. sc. 3. 
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I'liiin fin- sotliG tlmt Icny/.t coiinOy 
In Aglnttonrt fcUl ho fiui’/.t nmnly, 

Thoi'ow graoo of Uod moal uiyzty 20 

Ilo had hotho lha Mdo, and Iho \detovy. 

Den grulias, &c. 

Thar dukya, and erlya, lovdo and bai'one, 
Were take, and slayne, and that ivel sonc, 


And Bonui n’oro luddn in to Luudono 25 
With joyo, and mcvthu, and groto venonc, 
Ikv ffnilias, ka. 

Now gvacione (hid ho have owxo kyiige, 

Hia |io|do, and all Ins wol wyllyngo, 

Oaf liiin gode lyfu, and godo cudynge, 30 
'J'hat wo with nicvlh luowo savoly ayiiga 
Deo gmiias ; 

Deo graiias Anglia redde pea mcioria. 


VI. 


The sentimental haavities of this ancient 
hallad have always rocouimondcd it to roatlovs 
of taste, notwithstanding the rnst of antiquity 
whioh ohsouros tlia stylo and oppression. 
Indeed, if it had no other ciovit than tho 
having afforded tho ground-work to Prior’s 
“ llonry and Emma,” this ought to preserve 
it from oblivion. That wo are able to give it 
in so oovroot a manner, is owing to tbo groat 
oare and oxaotness of tho aoourato Editor of 
tho “ Prolusions,” 8vo., 1760 ; who has formed 
tbo text from two copies found in two differ- 
ent editions of Arndde’s Chronicle, a book 
supposed to bo first printed about 1521. 
Prom tbe copy in the Prolusions the follow- 
ing is printed, with a few additional improve- 
ments gathered from another edition of Av- 
noldo’s book^ preserved in tlie Public Li- | 
brary at Oambridge. All the various read- 
ings of this copy will be found here, either 
received into the text, or noted in the margin. 
The references to the Prolusions will show" 
where they occur. In our ancient folio MS. 
described in tho preface, is a very corrupt 
and defective copy of this ballad, which yet 
afforded a great improvement in one passage. 
See V. 310. 

It has been a much easier task to settle 
the test of this poem, than to ascertain its 
date. The ballad of Ilia "Nutbrowne Mayd” 

■» Tills (whteli my Mona Mr. Tarmer supposes to bs tbe 
flrat oilUlott) U in folio ; tho foltoa are numbered at tho 
bottom of the loaf ; tho Bong begins at folio 75. The poem 
has since bean oollated with a tery fine copy that was In 
tho collection of the late James West, Eaa.; the rcodiuga 
extracted thence are denoted thus, ‘air. W." 


was first revived in “Tho Muses Mercury 
for Juno, 1707,” 4to., boing prefaced with a 
little ” Essay on tbo old English Poets and 
Poetry in which this poem is concluded to 
bo “ near 300 years old,” upon reasons wliioli, 
tbongli tlmy appear inconolusivo to us now, 
wore sufiuiiont to dotormino Prior ; who thovo 
first mot with it, However, this opinion had 
tho approbation of tbo loavnod Wimloy, an 
o.xoollent jiulgo of ancient books. Por that 
wliatovcr related to tbo reprinting of this old 
piece was roforred to Wiinloy, appears from 
two letters of Prior’s proaorved in the British 
Musoiun, [Harl, MSS. No. 3777.] The Edi- 
tor of the Prolusions thinks it cannot bo older 
than tbo year 1500, because, in Sir Thomas 
More’s Tale of “ Tbe Serjeant,” &c,, -wbiGli 
was written about that time, there appears 
a sameness of rhytbnius and orthography, and 
a very near affinity of words and phrases, 
with those of this ballad. But this reasoning 
is not conclusive ; for if Sir Thomas Mors 
made this ballad bis model, as is very likely, 
that will account for the samonoss of measure, 
and in some respect for that of words and 
phrases, even though this had been written 
long before ; and, as for the orthography, it 
is well known that tho old printers reduced 
that of most books to tho standard of their 
own times, Indeed, it is hardly probable 
that an antiquary like Arnolde would have 
inserted it among his historical collections, if 
it had been then a modern piece ; at least, he 
would have been apt to have named its 
1 author. But to show how little can he in- 
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fevrod from a i-escmWanee of rhyfclimns or 
stylo, tho editor of tlieao volumes has in hia 
ancient folio MS. .a poem on the victory of 
Floddenfield, written in the same numbers, 
with tha same alliterations, and in orthogra- 
phy, phraseology, and style nearly resembling 
tha Visions of Pierce Plowman, which are yet 
known to have been composed above 160 
years before that battle. As this poem is a 
great curiosity, we shall give a few of the in- 
troductory lines: 

" Grant, gracious God, grant me this time, 
That I may ’say, or I oeaso, thy selvcn to 
please ; 

And Mary his mother, that maketh this world ; 
And all the seemlie saints, that sitten in 
heaven ; 

I will oarpe of kings, that concpiered full 
wide, 

Tiiat dwelled in this land, that was alyes 
noble ; 

Henry the seventh, that soveraigne lord, &o. 

AVith regard to the date of the following 
ballad, ws have taken a middle course, 
neither placed it so high as Wanley and 
Prior, nor quite so low as tho editor of the 
Prolusions ; we should have followed tho lat- 
ter in dividing every other line into two, hut 
that the whole would then have taken up 
more room than could bo allowed it in this 
volume. 

Be it ryght, or wrong, these men among 
On women do oomplaync 
Affyrmynge this, how that it is 
A labour spent in vayne. 

To love them welo ; for never a dele 5 
They love a man agayne : 

Per late a man do what ho can, 

Theyr favour to attayne, 

Yet, yf a newe do them porsuo, 

Theyr first true lover than 10 

Lahoureth for nought : for from her thought 
He is a banyshed man. 


Vor. 2, woman. Prolusions, and Mr. West’s copy. T.ll, 
her, 1. o. tlielr. 

* 3?y fHond, Mr, TamLe^ proposes to road the first lines 
thus, aEfthatluisiu: 

Ik it ripM or lortmo, *tis rum amoufi. 

On woman to ccempiayne. 


I aay nat nay, but that all day 
It is hothe writ and sayd 
'That womans faith is, as who sayth, 15 
All utterly docayd ; 

But, novorthelcBSB ryght good wytnhsso 
In this ease might bo layd. 

That they love true, and continue ; 

Recovdo the Not-browno Mayde ; 20 

Which, when her love came, her to prove, 

To her to make his mone, 

AVolde nat depart ; for in her hart 
She loved but hym alone. 

'Than betw.aine us late us dysous 25 

What was all the manere 
Botwayne them two ; we wyll also 
Tell all tho payne, and fere, 

'That she was in. Now I hegyn 
So that yo me answhre ; 30 

Whorforo, nil yo that present he 
I pray you, gyve an ere 
“ I am tho knyght ; I come by nyght. 

As secret ns I ean ; 

Sayings, Alas ! thus standeth tho case, 35 
I am a banyshed man.” 

SHE. 

And I your wyll for to fulfyll 
In this wyll nat refiiso ; 

Trustying to shews, in wordhs fawe, 

That men have an yll ueo 40 

(To theyr own shame) women to blame. 

And enuselosse them accuse; 

'i’herfore to you I answero nowe. 

All womon to excuse, — 

Myne owne hart dero, with you what chore ? 

I pray you, tell anone ; 46 

For, in my mynde, of all mankynde 
I love hut you alone. 

HE. 

It standeth so ; a dede is do 
Whereof grate harmo shall growe : 50 

My destiny is for to dy 
A shnmefull detb, I trowe ; 

Or ellos to fle: the ona must he. 

None other way I knowe, 

But to withdrawe as an outlaws, 55 

And take mo to my howe. 

Wherfore, adue, my owne hart true 1 
None other rede I ean ; 

For I must to the grene wodo go, 

Alone, a banyshed man. 60 
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SHE. 

0 Lord, what is thya wovldys lilysse, 

That changeth as the mono ! 

My BOtnei's day in lusty may 
Is derhed before the none. 

1 here you say, farewell ; Nay, nay, 65 
Wo dhpart nat so gone. 

Why say ye so ? whedor wyll ya go ? 

Alas 1 what have yo done ? 

All my wolfiU'o to sorrowe and care 

Sholdo chaungo, yf yo -vvero gone; 70 

For, in my mynde, of all mankynde 
I lovo but you alone, 

HE. 

I can belovo, it shall you grove, 

And somewhat you dysti'ayne ; 

But, aftyrwarde, your payues harda 75 
ITithin a day or twayne 

Shall Bone aalake; and yo shall take 
Comfort to you agayne. 

Why sholde ye ought? for, to maka thought, 
"Your labour wore in vayne. 80 

And tlms I do ; and pray you to 
As hartely, as I oau ; 

For I must to the grena wode go, 

Alone, a hanyshed man. 

SHE. 

Now, syth that ye have shewed to me 85 
The seorat of your mynde, 

I shall be playne to you agayna, 

Lyke as ye shall me fynde. 

Syth it is so, that ye wyll go, 

I wollo not lave hehynde : 90 

Shall never he sayd, the Not-browne Mayd 
Was to her love unkynde: 

Make you redy, for so am I, 

Allthough it were anone ; 

For, in my mynde, of all mankynde 95 
I love but you alone. 

DB. 

Yet I you rede to take good hede 
AVhat men wyll thynke, and say : 

Of yonge, and olde it shall bo tolde, 

That yo bo gone away, 100 

Your wanton wyll for to fulfill. 

In grene wodo you to play ; 

And that ya myght from your delyght 
No longer make delay. 


Vor. 63, The flomota, Prol. V, 01, Sbflll it neyer, Prol. 


liatlier than yo sholde thus for mo 105 
Be called an yll womiln. 

Yet wolde I to the grono wode go 
Alone, a banyshed man. 

SHE. 

Though it be songe of old and yonge. 

That I sholde bo to blame, IIQ 

Theyrs he the charge, that speko so large 
In hurtynge of ray name : 

For 1 wyll prove, that faythfulle love 
It is devoyd of shamo ; 

In your dystreaeo, and hovynesse, 115 
To part with you, tho same ; 

And sure all tho, that do not so. 

True lovers are they none ; 

For, in my mynde, of all mankynde 
I love hut you alone. 120 

HE. 

I counooylo you, romomhor howe. 

It is no maydens lawe, 

Nothyngo to clout, but to renne out 
To wodo with an outhtwo ; 

For yo must there in yovrr hand hero 125 
A howe, redy to draws ; 

And, ns a thofe, thus must you lyve, 

Ever in drede and awo ; 

Wherhy to you greto harme myght growe : 

Yet had I levor than, 130 

That I had to the grene wode go. 

Alone, a banyshed man. 

SHE. 

I thinke nat nay, but as ye say, 

It is no maydens lore : 

But lovo may make mo for your sake, 135 
As 1 have sayd before 
To eome on fote, to hunt, and shote 
To goto us mete in store ; 

For so that I your company 
May have, I aeko no more ; 140 

From which to part, it maketh my hurt 
As colde as ony stone ; 

For, in my mynde, of all mankynde 
I love hut you alone. 

HE. 

For an outlawe this is the lawe, 145 

That men hym take and hynde ; 

Ver. 117, To shewn all, Prol, and Mr. 'VV. V. 133, 1 say 
not, Ptoh and Mr. 17. Y. 138, and store, Comb. copy. 
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Witliout pyt6, hanged to be, 

And wayer with the wynda, 

If I had nedo, {as God forboda 1) 

What reseous coude ye fynde ? IBO 

Foi'soth, I trowe, ye and your bowe 
Tor fore woldo drawe behynde ; 

And no morvayle ; for lytell avayle 
Were in your oounceylo than ; 

Wlierforo I wyll to the grene woda go, 155 
Alone, a banyahed man. 

SHE. 

Ryght vfole knowo ye, that -women he 
But fable for to fyght ; 

No womanhede it is indedo 
To ho bolde as a knyght : 160 

Yet, in snob fere yf that yo were 
With euemyea day or nyght, 

I -woldo -w-ithstande, -with bowa in hando 
To grevo tliem as I mygbt, 

And you to save ; as women have 165 
From doth ‘men’ many one: 

For, in my mynde, of all mankynde 
I love but you alone. 

HE. 

Yet take good hede ; for ever I drede 
That ye coude nat auatayna 170 

The thornia -wayes, the dope vallhies. 

The sno-ffo, the frost, the rayne. 

The colde, the hate : for dry, or -wote, 

We must lodge on the playne : 

And, us above, none other rofe 175 

But a brake hush, or t-wayne: 

Which sone sholde greve you, I helevo ; 

And ye woldo gladly than 
That I had to the grene -wodo go. 

Alone, a hanyshed man. 180 

SHE. 

Syth I have hero bene partynhre 
With you of joy and blysse, 

I must also parte of your wo 
Endure, as reson is ; 

Yet am I sure of one pleshre 185 

And, shortoly, it is this ; 

That, where ye he, me semeth, pardh, 

I coude nat fare amysse. 

Without moro speohe, I you heseche 
That -we were sone agone ; 190 

"Vor. 160, Bocoura, I’rol. [ind Mr. W, V. 102, jind Bight, 
Camb. Copy. Y. Inl, to lielpo ye Tvitli my myglit, 10:01. and 
Mr. W. V. 17!, froat and rayne, Mr. W. T. 174, Yo must, 
frol. Y. 190, fihortloy gone, l>rol. and Mr. W. 
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For, in my myndo, of all mankynde 
I love but you alone. 

HE. 

If ye go thyder, ye must consyder. 

Whan ye have lust to dyne, 

There shall no moto be for you gate, 196 
Nor drinke, here, ale, ne wyne. 

No schetis clene, to lye betwonc, 

Made of threde and twyne ; 

None other house, hut loves and howes. 

To cover your hed and myne. 200 

0 myno hnrte swete, this cvyll dydto 
Sholde make you pale and wan ; 

Wherforo I wyll to the grono wode go. 

Alone, a hanyshed man. 

SUE. 

Amongo the wylde dero, such an arohhre. 

As men say that yo be, 205 

No may nat fnyle of good vitayle, 

AVhero is so greto plonth : 

And -water clere of the ryvfere 
Shall he full s-weto to me ; 210 

With whioli in halo I shall ryght wele 
Endure, ns ye shall see ; 

And, or -we go, a beddo or two 
I can provydo nnono ; 

For, in my mynde, of all mankynde 215 
I love but you alone. 

BE. 

Lo yet, before, ye must do more, 

Yf ye wyll go with me : 

As cut your here up by your ere, 

Your kyrtel by tlie kne ; 220 

With howe in hando, for to withstands 
Your enemyes yf nede be; 

And this same nyght before day-lyght. 

To wode-worcle wyll I lie. 

Yf that ye wyll all this fulfill, 225 

Do it shortely as ye can : 

Els wyll I to the grene wode go. 

Alone, a hanyshed man. 

SHE. 

1 shall as nowe do more for you 

Than longeth to womanhede ; 230 

To shote my hero, a howe to here, 

To shote in tyma of nede. 

Ter. 196, Noytlier here, Pro], and Mr. W. T. 201, Lo 
myn, Mr, W. T. 207, May yo nat fayle, Prol. Ib. May nat 
foylo, Mr.W. V. 219, above your ero, Prol. V. 220, above 
the kne, Prol. and Mr. W, V. 223, the same, Prol. and 
Mr. 77. 
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0 my Bwete mothoi', Ijefore all other 
For you I have most drode : 

But nowG, adue ! I must ensue, 235 

Where fortune doth me lede. 

All this make yo : Now let us fle : 

The day oomolh fast upon ; 

For, in my myndo, of nil mankynde 
I love but you alone. 240 

HE. 

Nay, nay, nut sn ; yo shall nat go. 

And I shall tell ye why, 

Your appetyght is to ha lyght 
Of love, I wele espy ; 

For, lyke as ye have sayed to me, 246 
In lyke wyao liardely 
Yo wolde answers whosoever it were. 

In way of company. 

It is sayd of olde, Sone hots, aone oolde ; 

And so is a womkn. 250 

Wherforo I to the wode wyll go. 

Alone, a hanyshed man. 

SHE. 

Yf ye take hede, it is no nede 
Such wordes to say by me ; 

For oft yo prayed, and longe assayed, 256 
Or I you loved, pardh : 

And though that I of auncostry 
A barons daughter he. 

Yet have you proved howe I you loved 
A squyor of lowe degrh ; 260 

And over shall, wliatso hefall ; 

To dy therfore* anone; 

For, in my mynde, of all mankynde 
I love but you alone. 

HE. 

A barons ohylde to be begylde I 
It were a cursed dedo : 

To be folkwe with an outlaws 1 
Almighty God forbede 1 
Yet beter were, the pore squybre 
Alone to forest yede, 

Than ye sholde say another day, 

That, by my cursed dede. 

Ye wero betray'd : Wherforc, good 
The be.st redo that I can. 

Is, that I to the grene wode go. 

Alone, a hanyshed man. 

Ter. 251, For I must to tho grene woile go, Prol, and Mr. 
W. T. 253, yet is, Cnmln Copy. Perhaps for yi is. T. 262, 
dy with him. Editor’s MS. 

• i. 0 . for this cause . , though I were to die for having 
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SHE. 

Whatever befall, I never aliall 
Of this thyng you upbrayd : 

But yf ye go, and levo me so, 

Then have ye me hetrayd. 280 

Eememher you wele, howe that yo dele ; 

For, yf ye, as ye sayd. 

Bo so unkynda, to lave behynde 
Your love, the Not-browne Mayd, 

Trust me truly, that I shall dy 285 

Sone after ye be gone ; 

For, in my mynde, of all mankynde 
I love but you alone. 

HE. 

Yf that yo went, ye sholde repent ; 

For in tlio forest howe 290 

I have purvayed mo of a mayd. 

Whom I love moro than you ; 

I Another fayrbro, than ever ye were, 

I dare it wele avowe ; 

And of ye botho echo sboldo he wrotlio 295 
With other, as I trowe : 

It wore myno ese, to lyve in pese ; 

So wyll I, yf I can ; 

Wherfore I to the wode wyll go. 

Alone, a banyshod man. 300 

SHE. 

Though in the wode I undyrstode 
Ye had a paramour. 

All this may nought remove my thought, 
But that I wyll be your : 

And she shall fynda mo soft, and kynde, 305 
And courteys every hour ; 

Glad to fulfyll all that she wyll 
Commaunde me to my power; 

For had ye, lo, an hundred mo, 

‘ Of them I wolde be one 310 

For, in my myndo, of all mankynde 
I love but you alone. 

HE. 

Myne owne dere love, I se the prove 
That ye be kynde, and true : 

Of mayde, and wyfe, in all my lyfe, 315 
The best that ever I knewe. 


Tor. 278, outbrayed, I»rol. and ]\[r. "^V. Y. 282, yo be qSj 
l*tol. and Mr. W, Vv 283, Yowore nukynde to lev mo 
bebynde, Prol. and Idr. AV. V. 310, So the Editor’s MS- 
All the printed copies read : 

Yet Wold I he that one. 

Yer, 816, of all, Prol. and Mr, W. 
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Be racry and glad, bo no moro sad, 

The case ia chaunged nowe ; 

For it wore ruthe, that, for your truthe, 

Yo aholde have cause to rowe. 320 

Bo nat dismayed ; -whatsoever I aayd 
To you, whan I began ; 

I wyll nat to the grene wode go, 

I am no banyshed man. 

SHE. 

These tydinga bo more gladd to me, 325 
Than to bo made a quene, 

Yf I were sure they sholda endure : 

But it ia often aeno, 

Whan men wyll breko promyse, they spoke 
The -wordfis on tlio splene. 330 

Yo shape some wylo me to begylo. 

And stele from mo, I -wene : 

Than were the case worse than it was. 

And I more wo-begouo; 

For, in my mynde, of all mankynclo 335 
I love but you alone. 

HE. 

Ye shall nat nedo further to dredo ; 

I will nat dyaparkge 


You, (God defend!) syth ye dosoeud 
Of so greto a lynhgo. 340 

Nowe undyrstande; to Westmarlande, 

Which is myno licrytage, 

I wyll you bryngo ; and with a ryngo 
By way of maryage 

I wyll .yon take, and lady make, 345 

As shortoly as I can : 

Thus have you won an erlys son 
And not a banyshed man. 

AUTUOn. 

Hero may yo so, that women be 
In love, meke, kynde, and stable : 350 

Lute never man reprove them than. 

Or call them variable ; 

But, rather, pray God, that wo may 
To them be comfortable ; 

Which sometymo provoth such, as ho loveth, 
Yf they be olmrytablo. 356 

For syth men wolde that women sholde 
Be meke to them each one, 

Moche more ought they to God obey. 

And servo but hym alone. 360 


VII. 

Jl inlet till; tlje f&nl '§,iku. 


The amiable light in which the character 
of Anthony Widville the gallant Earl Rivers 
has boon placed by the elegant Author of the 
Catalogue of Noble Writers, interests us in 
wbatovor foil from his pen. It ia presumed 
tlierofore that the insertion of this little Son- 
notwill bo pardoned, though it should not be 
found to have much poetical merit. It is the 
only original poem known of that nobleman’s; 
his more voluminous works being only transla- 
tions. And if wo consider that it was writ- 
ten during his cruel confinement in Pomfret 
castle a short time before his executiori in 
1483, it gives us a fine picture of the compo- 
sure and steadiness with which this stout 
Earl beheld his approaching fate. 

This ballad we owe to Rouse, a eontempo- 


Tov. 325, gladaor, Prol. and tXr. "SV. 


rary historian, who seems to have copied it 
from the Earl’s own handwriting ; In tem- 
pore, says this writer, incarceralionis apud 
Pontem-fraotum edidU unimi Baleti'n anglicis, 
ut milii monsindum est, quod misequUur sui 
his verbis: Sum what Musing, &o. "Rossi 
Hist. 8vo. 2 Edit. p. 213.” In Rouse the fid 
Stanza, &e., ia imperfect, but the defects are 
here supplied from a more perfect copy 
printed in "Ancient Songs from the time of 
King Henry III. to the Revolution,” p. 87.- 

'This little piece, which perhaps ought ra- 
ther to have been printed in stanzas of eight 
short lines, is written in imitation of a poem 

Ver. 340, grete lyBy.igo, Prol, and Mr. W. V. 347, TLen 
have, Frol. T. 348, and no banyshod, Prol. and Mr. W. 
V. 362, Tliia lino wanting in Pral. atid Mr, yf, Y. 355, 
proved — loved, Prol. and Mr. lY. Ib. as loveth, Cuinl). V. 
307, Forsoth, Prol. and Mr, 'VY. 
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CUPID’S ASSAULT: BY LOUD VAUX. 


of Chaucer’s, that will be found in Ux'ry’a 
Edit. 1721, p. 555, beginning thus : 

“ Alone walkyng. In thought plainyng. 

And sore aighying, All desolate, 

My remombrying Of my livyng 

My death wishyng Bothe oily and late. 

“ Infortunate Is so my fate 
That wote ye what. Out of mesure 
My life I hate ; Thus desperate 
In such pore estate, Doe I endure, &o.” 

SuMWiiAT mnsyng. And more mornyng, 

In rememhring The unstydfastnes ; 

This world being Of such whelyng, 

Me oontrarieng, What may I gesae? 


I fore dowtlos, Romodiles, 5 

Is now to SOSO My wofull ohaunce, 

[For unkyndness, Withoutou leas, 

And no redress, Me doth araunoe. 

With displeaaunoe, To my groraunce. 

And no suraunoe Of remedy.] 10 

Lo in this traunoe, Now in snbalaunoe, 

Such is my dawnee, Wyllyng to dye. 

Me thynkys truly, Bowndyn am I, 

And that gretly. To be content ; 

Seyng playnly. Fortune doth wu-y 15 

All contrary Prom myn entent. 

My lyfif was lent Mo to on intent, 

Hytt is ny spent. Weloomo fortune ! 

But I no W'ont Thus to bo shent. 

But sho hit mont ; such is hur won. 20 


VIII. 


Tee reader will think that infant Poetry 
grew apace between the times of Rivers and 
Vaux, though nearly contemporaries; if the 
following song is the composition of that Sir 
Nicholas (afterwards Lord) Vaux, who was 
the shining ornament of the court of Henry 
VII., and died in the year 1523. 

And yet to this Lord is attributed by Put- 
tenham in his “ Art of Eng. Poesie, 1589, 
4to.,” a writer commonly well informed : take 
the passage at largo. “ In this figure [Coun- 
terfait Action] the Lord Nicholas Vaux, a 
noble gentleman and much delighted in vul- 
gar making, and a man otherwise of no great 
learning, hut having herein a marvelous fii- 
cilitie, made a dittie representing the Bat- 
tayle and Assaulte of Cupide, so excellently 
well, as for the gallant and propre applica- 
tion of his fiction in every part I cannot 
choose but set downe the greatest part of his 
ditty, for in truth it cannot he amended. 
When Cupid Scaled, &o.” p. 200. — ^Por a far- 
ther account of Nicholas Lord Vaux, see Mr. 
Walpole’s Noble Authors, Vol. I. 

The following copy is printed from the 
first Edit, of Surrey's Poems, 1557, 4to. — See 
another Song of Lord Vaux’s in the preced- 
ing Vol. Book II. No. II. 


Ween Cupide sealed first the fort, 

Wherein my hart lay wounded sore ; 

The batry was of suoh a sort, 

That I must yelde or die therfore. 

There sawe I Love upon the wall, 5 

How he his banner did display ; 

Alarme, alarme, he gan to call : 

And bad his souldiours kepe aray. 

* 

The avmes, the which that Cupide bare 
Were pearoed hartes with teares besprent, 

In silver and sable to declare 11 

The stedfast love, he alwayes ment. 

There might you so his band all drest 
In colours like to white and hlaeke. 

With powder and with pellotes prest 15 
To bring the fort to spoile and saoke. 

Good-wyll, the maister of the shot, 

Stode in the rampire brave and proude. 

For spence of ponder he spared not 
Assault 1 assault I to crye aloude. 20 

'There might you heare the oanuons roro ; 
Bohe peoe discharged a lovers loke ; 

Which had the power to rent, and tore 
In any place wheras they toke. 


Vflr 1R Vlanf frtw+nno 'nnaaiTTiQt V 10 wunt 1 p WOfiTlGd. 
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And evon Tvith tho trura pottos aowne 25 
Tlio scaling laddora wore up sot. 

And Beautio walked up and downe, 

With how in hand, and avrowos whet. 

Tlien first Desire began to scale, 

And shrouded him under ‘his’ targe; 30 
As one the worthiest of them all, 

And aptest for to geve tlio cliarge. 

Then puslied aouldiera with their pikoa. 

And halbordos with handy strokes; 

The lU'gahuaho in flesho it liglitos, 35 

And duns tlio ayre with misty smokes. 

And, !i3 it is the souldiers use 
When shot and powder gins to want, 

I hanged up my flaggo of truoe. 

And pleaded up for my livlis grant. 40 

When Pansy thus had mode her breoho, 

And Bo.aiity ontrod with her hand, 

With haggo and baggage, soly wretch, 

I yaldod into Beauties hand. 

Then Boautie had to blow retrete, 45 

And every soiildior to retire, 

And mercy wyll’d with spode to fefc 
Me captive bound as prisoner. 

Madame, quoth I, sith that this clay 
Hath served you at all assayes, 50 

1 yeld to you witliout delay 
Here of the fortresse all the kayes. 

And sith that I have hen the marke, 

At whom you shot at with your eye ; 

Nodes must you with your handy warko 55 
Or salvo my sore, or let me die. 

Since the foregoing song was flr.st 
printed off, roa.sons have occurred, which in- 
clmo mo to believe that Lord A''aux the poet 
was not the Lord Nicholas Vaux, who died 
in 1523, but rather a successor of his in the 
title. — For in the first place it is .remarkable 
tb.at all the old writers mention Lord Vaux, 
tlio poet, as contemporary or rather posterior 
to Sir Thom, as Wyat, and the Earl of Surrey, 
neither of which made any figure till long 
after the death of the first Lord Nicholas 
Vaux. Thus Puttenham, iu his “Art of 
English Pocsio, 1589,” in p. 48, having named 
Skelton, adds, “ In the latter end of the same 


kings raigno | Henry VIII.] sprang up a new 
company of courtly makors [poets], of whom 
Sir Thomas Wyat th’ older, and Henry Earl 
of Surrey, were the two cluuftaine.s, who 
having travailed into Italie, and there tasted 
the sweet and stately measures and atile of 
the It.alian poesie . . greatly polished our rude 
and homely manner of vulgar poesie . . In the 
same time, or not long after, was the Lord 
Nicholas Vaux, a man of much faoilitie in 
vulgar making.”’’ — Wehbo, in his Discourse 
of English Poetrie, 1586, ranges them in the 
following order, “The Earl of Surrey, the 
Lord Vnux, Norton, Brislo-w." And Ga.s- 
coigne, in the place quoted in the Ist voi. of 
this ■work [B. 11. No. IL] mentions Lord 
Vaux .after Surrey. — Again, the stylo and 
measure of Lord Vaux’s piooes seem too re- 
fined and polished fur tho age of Henry VII. 
and rather resemble the smoothness and har- 
mony of Surrey and Wyat, than ihe rude 
metre of Skelton and llawos. — But what puts 
tho matter out of all doubt, in the British 
Museum is a copy of his poem, 1 lathe that I 
did love, [vid. vol. I. ubi supra] with this title, 
“ A dyttyo or sonet made by tho Lord Vans, 
in the time of the noble Queue Maryo, repre- 
senting the image of Death.” llarl. MSS. 
No. 1703 , 1 25. 

It is evident then that Lord Vaux the poet 
was not he that flourished in the roigii of 
Ileni'y VII., but either his son, or grandson : 
and yet according to Dugdale’s Baronage, 
the former was named Thomas, end the latter 
William ; but this difficulty is not great, for 
none of the old writera mention tho Christian 
name of ihe poetic Lord Vaiix.f except Put- 
tenham ; and it is more likely that he might 
ho mistaken in that lord’s name, than in the 
time in which he lived, who was so nearly 
his contemporary. 

Thomas Lord Vaux, of Ilarrowden in North- 
nmpton.shire, was summoned to parliament 
in 1531. When he died does not appear ; 
but he probably lived till the latter end of 
Qneen Mary’s reign, since his son. William 
was not summoned to parliament till the 
last year of that reign, in 1558. This Lord 
died in 1595. See Dugdale, vol. ii. p. 304. 
— ^Upon the whole I am inclined to believe 
that Lord Thomas was the poet. 


V. so, hor, xa. 1557, so ES. 1085. 


* i, 0 . Compositiona in EngHali. 

t In tliQ raraUi.SQ of Dainty Doyiaos, 1696, ho ia called 
simply “Lord Vanx the older.” 
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SIR ALDINftAR. 


IX. 

Sir 


This old fabulous legend is given from tlie 
editor’s folio MS. with conjeotiiral emenda- 
tions, and the insertion of some additional 
stannas to supply and coinpleto the story. 

It has been suggested to the editor, that 
the author of this poem seems to have had in 
his oye the story of Gunhilda, who is some- 
times called Eleanor, and was married to the 
emperor (here called King) Henry. 

Ona Icing ha Icept a false slcwlirde, 

Sir Aldingar they him call; 

A falser atowavd than ho was one, 

Servde not in howei nor hall. 

He -wolde have layne by our oomelye quoene, 
Her deere -worshippo to betvayo : 6 

Our queene she was a good womitn, 

And evermore said him nayo, 

Sir Aldingar was wrothe in his mind, 

With her hee was never content, 10 
Till traiteroua meauea he ooldo devyae, 

In a fyer to have her brent. 

There came a lazar to the kings gate, 

A lazar both blindo and lame ; 

He tooko the lazar upon his backe, 15 

Him on the queenes bed has layne. 

“ Lye still, lazilr, wheras thou lyest, 

Looks thou goB not hence away ; 

Ho make thee a whole man and a sound 
In two bowers of tha day.”* 20 

Then wont him forth Sir Aldingar, 

And hyed him to our king; 

” If I might have grace, as I have space 
Sad tydings I could bring.” 

Say on, say on, sir Aldingar, 25 

Saye on the soothe to mec, 

“Our queene hath chosen a now new love. 
And shee will have none of thee. 


“If shee had chosen a rigtu good knight, 

The lesse had beeno her shame; 30 

But she hath choso her a Jazar r.mn, 

A lazar both b'undo and lame.” 

If this be hue, thou Aldingar, 

The tydiog thou tellest to me, 

Then will 1 make thco a rich rich knight, 35 
Rich both of golds and fee. 

But if It bo false, sir Aldingar, 

As God nowo grant it beel 
Thy body, I swearo by the holyo rood. 

Shall hang on the gallows tree. id 

He brought our king to the quocnes oliambbr, 
And opetid to him tho doro. 

A iodlye love, king Harry says, 

For our queene dame Blinorel 

If thou were a man, as thou art none, 45 
Here on my sword thoust dye; 

But a payre of now gallowes shall he built, 
And there shalt thou hang on hye. 

Forth then hyed our king, I wysse, 

And an angry man was hco; 50 

And soone he found queene Eliuore, 

That bride so bright of hlee. 

Now God you save, our queene, madame, 
And Christ you save and see; 

Ilcerc you have chosen a newe newe love, 55 
And you will have none of mee. 

If you had chosen a right good knight, 

The lesse had been your shame : 

Blit you have choso you a laser man, 

A laser both blinde and lame. 00 

Therfore a fyer there shall be built, 

And brent all sbalt thou bee. 

I “Now out alack! said our oomly queene, 

Sir Aldingar’s false to mee. 

Now Out alackel sayd our comlya queene, 65 
My heart with griefe will hrast. 


Ho prohaloly insinuates that the king should heal him 
by bis power of touching for the King’s Eyil. 
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I had thought swcvons had never been true; 
I have proved them true at last. 

I dreamt in my sweven on thui-sday eve, 

In my bed wheras I layo, 70 

1 dreamt a grypo and a griralie beast 
Had carryed my crowne avvaye ; 

My gorgett and my kirtle of golde, 

And all my faire head-gooro; 

And he wold worrye me with hia tush 75 
And to his ucst y-bare: 

Saving there came a little ‘ gray’ liawke, 

A merlin him they call, 

Which un till the grounde did strike the grypo, 
That dead he downo did fall. 80 

Giffa I were a man, as now I am none, 

A battoll wold I prove. 

To fight with that traitor Aldingar; 

Att him I oast my glove. 

But aooing Ime able noo battoll to make, 85 
My liege, grant me a knight 

To fight with that traitor sir Aldingar, 

To maintaino me in my right.” 

“Now forty dayes I will give thee 
To seake thee a knight therin: 90 

If thou find not a knight in forty dayes 
Thy bodye it must bronn.” 

Then shee sent east, and sheo sent west, 

By north and south bedeono: 

But never a champion oolde she find, 95 
Wolde fight with that knight soe kecne. 

Now twenty dayes were spent and gone, 

Noe helpo there might be had; 

Many a teare slied our comelye queone 
And aye her hart was sad. 100 

Then came one of the queeties dams^Iles, 

And knelt upon her knee, 

“Cheare up, chearo up, my gracious dame, 

I trust yet helpo may be; 

And here I will make mine avowe, 105 
And with the same mo binde ; 

That never will I return to thee, , 

Till I some holpe may finde.” 

Ter. 77, pgg bolow, Tor. 137. 


Then forth she rode on a faire palfritye 
Ocr hill and dale about: ' HO 

But never a champion coldo she flude 
Wolde fighte with that knight so stout. 

And nowe the daye drowo on a pace. 

When our good quaene must dye ; 

All woc-begone was that faire damshlle, 115 
When she found no helpo was nyo. 

All woe-begono was that faire damsMle, 

And the salt teares fell from her eye : 

When lo ! ns she rode by a rivers side. 

She met with a tinye boyo. 120 

A tinye hoye she mette, God wot, 

All clad in mantle of golde ; 

He seemed noe more in mans likenbsso, 

Tlicn a childe of four yoore olde. 

Why grieve you, damsello faire, ho sayd. 
And what doth cause you moane? 126 

The damBolle scant wolde deigne a looks, 
But fast she pricked on. 

Yet turne agaiuo, thou fa’ire damsblio, 

And greote thy queene from meo : 130 

When bale is att hyost, boote is nyest, 

Nowe helpe enouglio may bee. 

Bid her remember what she dreamt 
In her bedd, wheras shee layo ; 134 

How when the grype and the grimly beast 
Wolde have carried her orowno awaye, 

Even then there came the little gray hawte, 
And saved her from his clawes ; 

Then hidd the queene be marry at hart, 

For heaven will fende her cause. 140 

Back then rode that faire damsfelle, 

Aud her hart it lept for glee : 

And when she told her gracious dame 
A gladd woman then was shee. 

But when the appointed day was come, 145 
No helpe appeared nye ; 

Then woeful, woeful was her hart, 

And the teares stood in her eye. 

And nowe a fyer was built of wood ; 

And a stake was made of tree ; 150 

And nowe Queene Elinor forth was led, 

A sorrowful sight to see 
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Three times the horaiilt he ■wavoct liia hand, 
And three times spake on hyo : 

Giff any good knight will fondfl lliis dame, 
Come forth, or sheo must dye. 15G 

No knight stood forth, no knight there came. 
No helpe appeared nye : 

And now the fyer was lighted up, 

Queen Elinor she must dye. 100 

And now the fyer was lighted up, 

Aa hot aa hot might hoc ; 

When riding upon a little white steed, 

The tinye boy they see. 

“Away -with that stake, away with those 
brands, 165 

And loose our oomelye queeno: 

I am come to fight with Sir Aldiugav, 

And prove him a traitor keeno.” 

Pii'the then stood Sir Aldingar, 

But when he saw the ohyldo, 170 

Ho laughed, and scoffed and turned his hack, 
And weened he had bean hoguylde. 

“ Now turne, now turne thee, Aldingar, 

And eyther fighte or flea ; 

I trust that I shall avenge the wronge, 175 
Though I am so small to see.” 

The hoye pulld forth a well good sworde, 

So gilt it daazled the ee ; 

The first stroke stricken at Aldingar 

Smote off his leggs by the knee. 180 

“ Stand up, stand up, thou false traitdr. 

And fight upon thy feete, 

Fur and thou thrive, as thou hegin’st, 

Of height wee shall he meete.” 

A priest, a priest, sayca Aldinghr, 

While I am a man alive. 


A priest, a priest, aayos Aldingfir, 

Mo for to lumzlo and shrlvu. 

I woldo have laino by our oomlio queeno, 

Rot shoe rvolcle never oonsout; 190 

Then I thought to hotraye her unto our kinge, 
In a fyer to have her brent. 

There came a lamr to the kings gates, 

A lazar both blind and lame ; 

I tooke the lazar upon iny hacke, 195 

And on her bodd had him layne. 

Then I’anno I to our comlye king, 

These tidings sore to tell. 

‘But ever ahioke 1 sayos Aldingar, 

Falsing never doth W'cll. 200 

Forgive, forgive me, quoone, madamo. 

The short time I must live, 

“ Nowo Christ forgive tlioo, Aldingar, 

As freely I forgive.” 

Hero take thy queeno, our King Ilarryh, 
And love her as thy life, 206 

For never had a king in Christontyo, 

A truer and fairer wife. 

King Henryo ran to olaspe his queeno. 

And loosed her full sono ; 210 

Then turnd to look for the tinye hoye ; 

The boye was vanislit and gone. 

But first ho had touohd the lazar man, 

And stroakt him with his hand : 

'The lazar under the gallowes tree 215 

All whole and sounde did stand. 

The lazar under the galloWea tree 
Was comely e, straight and tall; 

King Heurye made him his head stewhrcle 
'To wnyte withinn hia hall. *** 220 
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X. 

%\lt iiilitrliinjif lUii 

A SCOTTISH SOHO. 


Tradition informs us that the author of 
this soug: \v!is King Janies V. of Scotland. 
This prince (whose character for wit and 
libortinisni boars a groat resemblance to that 
of his gay successor Charles II.) was noted 
for strolling about his dominion.s in disguise,* 
and fur hia frci(uent gallantrie.s with country 
girls. Two adventures of this kind he hath 
celebrated with bis own pen, viz., in this 
ballad of “ The Gaherlunzie Man and in 
nuothor, entitled ‘‘ The Jolly Beggar,” begin- 
ning thus ; 

“ Thair was a jollie beggar, and a bogging 
ho was bonn, 

And he tuik up hia quarters into a land’art 
toun. 

Fa, la, la, &c.” 

It seems to bo the latter of these ballads 
(which was too licentious to lie admitted into 
this collootioii) that is meant in tlie Catalogue 
of Royal and Noble Authors, f where the in- 
genious writer remarks, that there is some- 
thing very ludicrous in the young woman’s 
distress when she tlumght her first favour 
had been thrown away upon a beggar. 

Bishop Tanner has attributed to James V. 
the celebrated ballad of “ Christ's Kirk on 
the Green,” which is ascribed to King James 
I. in Bannatyne’s MS. written in 1568 : and 
iintvvithstamling that authority, the editor of 
this book is of opinion that Bishop Tanner 
was right. 

King James V. died December 13th, 1542, 
aged 3.3. 

The paiiky anld Carle came ovir the lee 
\V[’ mony good-eens and days to mee. 

Saying, Gnodwife, for zour courtesie. 

Will ze lodge a silly poor man? 

The night was canid, the carle was wat, 5 
And down azout the ingle he sat. 

My dochtors shoulders he gan to clap, 

And oadglly runted and sang. 

SC. of a tinker, bcii^ar, &c. Thus ho used to Tirft n 
smith’s claushter at Niddry. near Edinburgh, 
t Vol. II. p. 203. 

25 


0 wow ! quo lie, were I as free, 

As limt when I saw this dountrle, 10 

How blyth and merry wad I bee ! 

And I wad nevir think lang. 

Ho grew canty, and she grew fain ; 

But little did her anld minny ken 
Wliiit thir sloe twa togither were say’n, 15 
When wooing they were sa thrang. 

And 0 ! quo he, anti zo were as black, 

As evir the crown of your dadyes hat, 

Tis I wad hiy Ihoo by my back, 

And awa wi’ me thou sould gang. 20 
And 0 1 quoth she, ann I were as white, 

As evir the snaw lay on the dike, 
lid dead mo braw, ami lady-like, 

And awa with thee lid gang. 

Between the twa wa.s made a plot; 25 
They raise a w'oe before the cook, 

And wyliely they shot the look. 

And fast to the bent are they gane. 

Up the morn the auld wife raise, 

And at her leisure put on her olaiths, 30 
Syne to the servants bed she gaes 
To speir for the silly poor mau. 

She gacd to the bod, wliair the beggar lay 
The strao was oauld, he was away, 

She clapt her hands, cryd, Diilefu’ day I 35 
For some of our goir will bo gane. 

Some ran to coffer, and some to kist. 

Blit nought was stown that could be mist. 
She dancid her lane, eryd. Praise bo blest, 

I have lodgd a leal poor man. 40 

Since naitliings awn, a.s wo can learn. 

The kirns to kirn, and milk to earn, 

Qae butt the lion, sc, las.s, and waken my bairn, 
And bid her come quickly ben. 

The servant gaed where the dochterlay, 45 
The sheets was cauld, she was away. 

And fast to her goodwife can say, 

Shes aff with the gaberlunzie-mau. 


Yer. 29, The Carline. Other copies. 
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0 i'y gar ride, and fy gar rin, 

And bast zo, find tlicao traitors agon ; 50 

For slices be burnt, and bees bo slein, 

'I’he wfiaryfou gnborlunzio-man. 

Rome rado u |)0 horse, some ran a fit, 

Tlio wife was wood, and out o’ her wit ; 

She aould nil gang, nor }'et could she sit, 55 
But ay did curse and did ban. 

Mean time far hind out owro the lee. 

For snug in a glen, where nane could see. 
The twa, with kindlio sport and glee, 

Cut frao a new cheese a whang. 60 

The priving was glide, it plo.aa’d them baitli. 
To lo’e her for ay, he giie her his aith. 

Quo she, to leave thee, I will be laith. 

My winsome gaberkinzio-nian. 


O keiid my miniiy 1 wore wi’ zou, 65 

Illfiirdly wnd sho crook hor niou. 

Sic .1 pom- man shohl iiovir trow, 

Aftir the gahorhinzic-mon. 

My dear, quo ho, zeo’ro zot owro zonge; 
And hao na learnt tlie beggars tonge, 70 
To follow mo frao toun to toun. 

And Carrie the gaberlunzic on. 

Wi’ kauk and keel. III win zonr bread. 

And spindles and whorles for them wha need 
Whilk is a gentil trade indeed 75 

The gahorlurizio to carrie — o. 

Ill bow my leg and crook my knee. 

And draw a black clout owre my ee, 

A criplc or blind they will can me : 

AFhile we sail sing and be merrie— o. 


XI. 

(!Du filiumas furilj Crfiintoell 


( It is ever the fate of a disgraced minister 
to he foraakati by his friends, and insulted 
by his enemies, always vookoning among the 
latter the giddy inconstant vnullitudo. Wo 
have hero a spurn at fallen greatness from 
some angry partisan of declining Popery, 
who could never forgive the downfall of tlieir 
Diana, and loss of their craft. Tlie ballad 
seems to have been composed between the 
time of Cromwell’s commitment to the Tower, 
June 11, 15-10, and that of his being beheaded 
July 28, following, A short interval! but 
Henry’s passion for Catherine Howard would 
admit of no delay. Notwithstanding our li- 
he.ller, Cromwell had many exeellcnt quali- 
ties; his great fault was ton muc-li ohseqni- 
ouaneas to the nrliitrary imVl of his master; 
hut lot it bo nonsidered that this master had 
raised him from obscurity, and tliafc the high- 
born nobility had shown him the way in 
every kind of mean and servile compliance. 
— Tile original copy printed .at London in 
1540, is entitled, “ A nene, ballade made of 
Thomas Crnmwel, c.allod Ti'olle on away.” 
'To it is prefi-ved this distich by way of 
burthen, 

Trolie on away, trolle on awaye. 

Synge heave and howe rombelowe trolle on 
away. 


Both man niul oliyldo is ghid to hero tell 
Of that false traytonre Tliomas Crumwoll, 
Now tliat ho is set to Icariie to spoil. 

Synge trollo on away. 

AVhen fortune lokyd the in thy face, 

Thou haddyst fayre tyme, hut thou laokydyst 
grace ; 5 

Thy cofers with goldo thou fyllydst a pace. 

Synge, &c. 

Both plate and ohalys came to thy fyat, 
Tlioii lockydst them vp where no man wyst, 
Tyll in the kynges tveasoure auche thlnges 
were myst. 

Synge, &o. 

Both crust and crumme came thorowe thy 
handos, 10 

Thy marchaundyse sayled over the sandes, 
Thevfore nowo thou art layde fast in bandes. 

Synge, &o. 

Fyrste when kyngo Henry, God sane his 
graeo ? 

Perceyud mysohefe kyndlyd in thy face. 
Then it was lyuia to purchase the a place. 15 

Synge, &c. 
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Ilys grace waa ouor of gentyll nature, 

Mouyd with petye, and made the fays aeruy- 
ture ; 

But thou, as a wrotche, suche thingea dyd 
procure. 

Synge, &c. 

Thou dyd not romemhre, false herctyke, 

One God, one fayth, and one kynge eatholyko, 
Tor thou hast hene so long a scy.amatyke. 21 

Synge, &o. 

Thou woldyat not learno to knowe these thre ; 
But euor waa full of iniquite: 

Wherforo all this lando hathe hen trouhled 
with the. 

Synge, &c. 

All they, that were of the new tryeke, 25 
Agrynat the churoho thou baddest them 
styoka ; 

Wherforo nowo thou haste touohyd the 
quyoko. 

Synge, &c. 

Botlio saornmentes and s.acramentallos 
Thou woldyst not suffre within tliy walles ; 
Nor let 78 prayo for all chrysten soulcs. 30 

Synge, &c. 

Of what generacyon thou wore no tonge can 
toll, 

Whyther of Chaymo, or Sysohcmoll, 

Or else sent vs frome the deuyll of hell. 

Synge, &o. 

Thn woldeat neuer to vertue applye. 

But couefyd euer to clymme to hye, 35 
And nowe haste thou trodden thy shoo awryc, 

Synge, &c. 


Who-ao-oucr dyd winno thou woldo not lose ; 
Wlierforc all Englando doth hate the, as I 
suppose 

Bycauso thou wast false to the redolent rose. 

Syngo, &c. 

Thou myghtest have learned thy clothe to 
flooke 40 

Upon thy gresy fullers atocke ; 

Wherfore lay downe thy hcade ypnn this 
blocke. 

Syngo, &c. 

Yet sane that soule, that God hath bought, 
And for thy earcas care thou nought, 

Let it suflVe payne, as it hath wrought. 45 

Synge, &c. 

God sauo kyng Henry with all his power. 
And prynoo E<lwardo tliat goodly llowre. 
With al hys lordos of groat hoiionro. 

Syngo trollc on awayc, syng trollo on away 
Ilovyo and how vomholowe trollo on awaye. 

tit I'll® foregoing Piece gave rise to a 
poetic controversy, which was carried on 
through a succession of seven or eight Bal- 
lads written for and against Lord Cromwell. 
These are all preserved in the archives of the 
Antiquarian Society, in a large folio Collec- 
tion of Proclamation, s, il-o., made in the reigns 
of King Henry YIIL, King Edward VL, 
Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, King James 
I., &c. 


V. 41, Cromwoll'a fatliov t.s gonei’iilly anitl to havu Ijeim a 
WadcRmUh at I’utney ; but tbo aulhor of tills llallatl would 
iusluimte that either ho himself or some of his aucestora 
were Fullers by trade. 


Ver. 32, i. e. Cain or Tsbmaol. 
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XII. 

AN ANCIENT ENOEISIt PASTOEAE. 


This beiiutiful poom, which is perhaps the 
first attempt at pastoral writing in our lan- 
guage, is proserveJ among the “ Songs and 
Sonnettos” of the Earl of Surrey, Sea., 4lo., 
in that pai't of the collection which consists 
of pieces by “ Uncertain Auotours.” These 
poems were first published in 1657, ten years 
after that accomplished nohlcnian fell a vic- 
tim to the tyranny of Henry VIII., but it is 
presumed most of them were composed be- 
fore the death of Sir Thomas Wyatt in 1541. 
See SniTcy’s poems, 4to., fob 19, 49. 

Thottgh written perhaps near half a cen- 
tui'y befora ths “ Sliophord’s Calender,”* this 
will be found far superior to any of those Ec- 
logues, in natural unaffected sentiments, in 
Bimplloitj of stylo, in easy flow of versifica- 
tion, and all other beauties of pastoral poetry. 
Spomser ought to have profited more by so 
excellent a model. 

Phylida was a faire mayde, 

As fresh as any flowre ; 

Whom Harpalus the Hardman prayde 
To he his paramour. 

Harpalus, and eke Gorin, 5 

Were hordmon both yfere: 

And Phylida could twist and spinne, 

And thereto sing full olere. 

But Phylida was all td coye, 

Pov Harpalus to winne; 10 

Por Gorin was her onely joye, 

AVlio furst her not a plnne. 

IIow often would she flowers twine? 

IIow often gnrlandes make 

Of conslips and of colomhine? 15 

And al for Gorin’s sake, 

But Gorin, he had haukes to lure, 

And forced more the field : 

Of lovers laws he toko no cute ; 

Por once he was begilde. 20 


Harpalus prevailed nought, 

Ilia labour all was lost ; 

For he was fardest from her thought, 

And yet ho loved her most. 

Therefore waxt he both pale and loano, 25 
And drye as clot of clay ; 

His fiesho it was consumed cleane; 

Ills colour gone away. 

Ills beard it bad not long be shave; 

His ho.are hong all unkempt: 30 

A man moat fit oven far the grave, 

Whom spitofull love had spent. 

His eyes wero red, and all ‘ forowaclit’ 

His face hospronl with teates: 
itaemdo unImp had him long 'hatoht,' 35 
In raids of his dispaires. 

His clothes were bkoke, and also bare; 

As one forlorne was he ; 

Upon Ills head ahvayes he ware 
A wreath of wyllow tree. 40 

Ills beastes he kept upon the hyll, 

And he sate in the dale ; 

And thus with siglios and sorrowes shril, 
He gan to tell bis tale. 

Oh Harpalus ! (thus would ho say) 45 
Unhappiest under sunnel 
The cause of thine unhappy day, 

By love was first begunne. 

For thou wentost first by sute to seeke 
A tigre to make tame, 50 

That settoa not by thy lovo a leeke ; 

But makes thy griefe her game. 

As easy it were for to convert 
Tlie frost into ‘ a’ flame ; 

As for to turns a frowarde hort, 55 

Whom thou so faine wouldst frame. 


* First published in 1570. 


Ter, 33, &C. The corrections are from Ed. 1574. 
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Coi'in ho livofch carhlesae ; 

IIu leapos among Ihe leavon : 

He eatos the frutes of thy vcdresse: 

Thou ‘ veapst,' he takes the sheaves. 60 

My beastes, a whyle your foode refraine, 
And harke your hordmans soundc; 
Whom fipitefull love, alas ! hath slaiiie, 
Through-girt with many a wounde. 

0 happy he ye, heasths wildo, 65 

That here your pasture takes : 

1 so that ye be not begildo 

Of ■ these your faithfull makes. 

The hart ho foedeth by the hinde: 

The bucko harde by the do : 70 

The turtle dove is not unkinde 
To him that loves her so. 

The ewe she hath by her the rarame ; 

The young cow hath the bull ; 

The calfo with many a lusty lambo 75 
Do fede their hunger full. 

But, well-away 1 that nature wrought 
The, Phylida, so faire; 

For I may say that I have bought 
Thy beauty all t5 deare. 80 


What reason is that cruoltie 
.With bcantie should have part? 

Or els that such great tyranny 
Should dwell in womans hart? 

I see therefore to shape my death 85 
She cruelly is prest ; 

To th’ ende that I may want my breath : 
My dayes been at the host. 

0 Cupide, graunt this my request, 

And do not stoppe thine earos, 90 

That she may feele within her brest 
The paines of my dispairos : 

Of Corin ‘ who’ is carhlesse, 

That she m.ay crave her fee : 

As I have done in great distresse, 95 
That loved her faithfully. 

But since that I shal die her slave j 
Her slave, and eke her thrall; 

Write you, my frondes, upon my grave 
This ohaunoe that is befall. 100 

“Here lioth unhappy ITarpalus 
By cruoll love now slaino : 

Whom Phylida unjustly thus 
Hath murdred with disdaine.” 




XIII. 

"Ilnljiu anil flaligiu. 

AN ANCIENT SCOTTISH PASTORAL. 


Tue palm of pastoral poesy is here con- 
tested by a oontempor.ary writer with tlie 
author of the foregoing. The critics will 
judge of their respective merits; but must 
make some allowanoo for the preceding bal- 
lad, which is given simply as it stands in 
the old editions ; whereas this, which follows, 
has been revised and amended throughout by 
Allan Ramsay, from whose “ Ever-Green,” 
Wil. I., it is hereoliielly printed. 'LTie curious 
reader may however compare it wdth the 
more origin.al copy, printed among “ Ancient 
Seutlisli Poems, from the MS. of Goorgo Ban- 
natyne, 1508, Ediub. 1770, 12mo.’' Mr. Ro- 


bert Ilenryson (to whom we are indebted for 
this poem) appears to so much advantage 
among the writers of eclogue, that we are 
sorry wo can give little other account of him 
besides what is contained in the following 
eloge, written by W. Dunbar, a Scottish poet 
who lived about the middle of the ICth cen- 
tury: 

“ In Dumferling, he [Death] hath tane Broun, 
With gude Mr. Robert Ilenryson.’’ 

Indeed some little further insight into the 
history of this Scottish hard is gained from 
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tlio tiUo prefixed to Bonio of hla poems pre- 
served ill the British Museum; viz., “The 
raorall BAbillis of Baop compylit be Mivistcv 
Eobci't Ilcnrisoun, Scolniaistoi- of Dumform- 
liug, 1571.” Ilarleian MSS. 3865, 1 1. 

Ill Ramsay’s llvor-Qreon,'' Vol. I., ivhcnoo 
the above distich is extracted, are preserved 
two other little Doric pieces by Henry son; 
the one oiititled “ The Lyon and the Mouse,” 
the other “'The Garment of Oude Ladyia.” 
Some other of his peenia may be seen in the 
“ Ancient Scottish Poems printed from Ban- 
natyne’s MS.,” above referred to. 

Rorin sat on the gude grene hill, 

Keipand a flock of fie, 

Quhen mirry Makyna said him till, 

“ 0 Robin, rew on me ; 

I half thee luivt baith loud and still, 5 
Thlr towmonda twa or thro ; 

My dole in dern hot giff thou dill, 

Doubtless but droid ill die." 

Robin replied, Now by the rude, 

Naithing of luvo I knaw, 10 

But kaip my shoip undir yon wod ; 

Lo qulniir they raik on raw. 

Quhat can have mart thee in thy mnde. 
Thou Makyno to me aohaw ; 

Or quhat la luve, or to be lude? 15 

Fain wald I leir that law. 

“ The law of luve gin thou wald leir, 

Tak thalr an A, B, C ; 

Be beynd, courtas, and fair of feir, 

\yyse, hardy, kind and frie, 20 

Sae that nae danger do the deir, 

Quhat dale in dern thou drie ; 

Pre.ss ay to pleis and blyth appeir. 

Be patient and privie.” 

Robin, he answert her agalne, 25 

I wat not quhat is luve ; 

But I half marvel in certaine 
Quhat makes thee thus wanrufe. 

The wedder is fair, and I am fain ; 

My sheep gals hail abuve ; 30 

And sould we pley ns on the plain. 

They wald us baith reprove. 


Ter. 19, Bamistyne’s MS. roads as above, hoynd, not 
hoynil, as in th» Edlalj. eait, 1J70. Y. 21, So that aodangor. 
Dauoatyne’s MS. 


“Rohin, tak Lout unto uiy tale. 

And wii'k all iia I reid; 

And tluiu Ball half luy heart all halo 35 
Blkaiid my maidoii-hcid : 

Sen God, he .sondla buto for bale. 

Ami lor nuirning remoid, 

I’deni with Ihoo bob gif I dale, 

Doubtless 1 am but ilokl.” 40 

Makyne, to-morn be this ilk tyde, 

Gif ye will melt me heir, 

Maybe my shoip may gang besydo, 

Qubyle we have liggd full neir : 

But maugre haif I, gif I byde, 45 

Frae tbay begin to steir, 

Quhat lyes on heart I will nocht hycl, 

Then Makyne mak gudo chelr. 

“Robin, thou I'civs mo of my rest; 

I luvo hot. thee alano.” 50 

Makyno, adieu ! the sun goes west, 

'Tlie day is neir-hand gano. 

“ Robin, in dulo I am so drost, 

That luvo will be my bane." 

Makyno, gao luvo quhair-eir ye list, 55 
For loman I luid nano. 

“ Robin, I stand in sic a style, 

I sioh and that full sair.” 

Makyno, I have bone hero this quyle; 

At hame I wish I were. 60 

“ Robin, my hinny, talk and smylc. 

Gif thou will do mio inair.” 

Makyne, som other man beguyle, 

For hameward I will fare. 

Syne Robin on his ways he wont, 05 
As light as leif on tree : 

But Makyne murnt and made lament, 

Scho trow’d him neir to see. 

Robin he brayd attowre the bent ; 

Then Makyne cried on hie, 70 

" Now may thou sing, for I am shentl 
Quhat ailis luve nt me ?” 

Makyno went hame withouten fail. 

And wreirylie could woip ; 

Then Robin in a full fair dale 75 

Assemblit all his sheip. 

Be that some part of Makyno’s all. 
Out-throw his heart could oreip ; 

Hir fast ho followt to assail, 

And till her tuke gude kelp. 85 
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Abyd, n.byd, thou fair Makyne, 

A word for ony thiri^ ; 

For all my luve, it sail bo thyne, 
AVithouton departing. 

All hale thy heart for till have myne, 85 
Is all niy coveting ; 

My ahoip to morn quhyle houris nyno, 
Will need of nao helping. 

“ Robin, thou hast heard sung and say, 

In gosts and aturys auld, 90 

The man that will not when ho may, 

Sail have nochh when ho wald. 

I pray to heaven baith nicht and day, 

Be eiked their cares sae canid. 

That presses lirat with thuo to play, 95 
Bo forreat, iirth, or fauld.” 

Makyne, the nicht is soft and dry, 

The wether wiirm and fair. 

And the grona wod rioht neir-hand by. 

To walk attowro all whoro : 100 

There may nae janglors us espy. 

That is in luvo oontrair ; 

Therin, Makyne, baith you and I 
Unseen may mak repair. 


“ Robin, that warld Is now away, 105 
And quyt broolit till an end; 

And nevir again thereto, perfay. 

Sail it bo as thou wend ; 

For of iny pain thou made but play ; 

I words in vain did spend ; 110 

As thou hast done, sao sail I say, 

Murn on, I think to mend.” 

Makyne, the hope of all my heil. 

My heart on thee is sot ; 

I’ll evermair to thee be leil, 115 

Quhyle I may live but lett. 

Never to fail a.s uthors feill, 

Quhat grace so eir I get. 

“ Robin, with thee I will not deill ; 

Adieu, for this we met.” 120 

Makyne wont hamoward blyth enough, 
Outowrc the holtis hair; 

Pure Robin murnd, and Makyne lough ; 

Soho sang, and he sioht sain 
And so loft him baytli wo and wreuoh, 

In dolor and in caro, 126 

Keipand his herd under a heucli, 

Amang the rushy gair. 


XIV. 

I criiraiitn, fell to lie. 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN A PILGBIJI AND HERDSMAN. 


'The scono of this beautiful old ballad is 
laid near AValsingham, in Norfolk, where was 
anciently an image of the Virgin Mary, fa- 
mous over all Europe for the numerous pil- 
grimages made to it, and the great riches it 
poase.ssed. Erasmus has given a very exact 
and humnrous description of the superstitious 
practised there in his time. (See his account 
of the “ Virgo Parathalasia,” in his colloquy 
entitled, “ Peregrinatio Religionis Ergo." lie 
tells us, the rich offerings in silver, gold, and 
precious stones, that were there shown him, 
were incredible, there being scarce a person of 
any note in England, but what some time or 
other paid a visit or sent a present to “ Our 


Ver. 90j Bannatyno'd MS. has woitl, not woud, as m Ed, 
1770. 


Lady of Walsingham.”’'’ At the dissolution 
of the monasteries in 1538, this splendid 
imago, with anotlier from Ipswich, was car- 
ried to Chelsea, and there burnt in the pre- 
sence of commissioners ; who, we trust, did 
not burn the jewels and the finery. 

This poem is printed from a copy in the 
editor's folio MS. which had greatly suffered 
by the hand of time ; but vestiges of several 
of tho lines remaining, some conjectural sup- 
plemouts have boon attempted, wliicli, for 
greater exactness, are in this one ballad dis- 
tinguished by italics. 


V. 117, Bannatyno’a MS. reads as above foillj no faill, as 
in Ed. 1770. 


* Sec at tho ond of this Ballad an account of the ann'ual 
offerings of tho Earla of Northumberland. 
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OKNTLE IIKRD&UAN. 


Gentle hoardsman, toll to mo, 

Of cui'to'iy I thoG pray, 

Unto UiB t«\vno of Wakingliam 
AVliich is the right and ready way. 

“ Unto the towno of IValsuigliam 5 

The way ia hard for to be gon ; 

And vcn-y crooked are those pathes 
For you to find out all alone.” 

Weero the miles doubled thriso, 

And the way never so ill, 10 

Itt were not enough fur mine olFonce, 

Itt Is soe grievous and soo ill. 

“ Tljy yeearcs are young, tby face is faire, 

Thy witta are weako, thy thoughts are 
green e ; 

Tirao hath not given tlieo leave, as yett, 15 
For to oommitt so great a sinne.” 

Yos, heardsman, yea, soe woldost thou say, 

If thou knowest soe much as I ; 

My witts, and thouglit.s, and all the rest, 

Hava well deserved for to dye. 20 

I am not what I seoine to bee, 

Fly clothes and so-ve doe differ furr j 
I am a woman, woe is mo ! 

Born to groeffo and irksome care. 

For my beloved, and well-beloved, 25 

By wayward cruelty could kill: 

And thouyh my ieares will nouyhi avail, 

Bost dearely 1 heioail him still. 

Be was the flower ofnoXAe wights. 

None ever more sincere colde bee; 30 
Of comely mien and shape liee was, 

And tenierlye hec loved mee. 

When thus I saw he Zovod me well, 

1 f/rewe so proud hispaxm to soe, 

Thai 1, who did not kirow myselfe, 35 

I'huiiQhi scorne of such a youth as bee. 

* And grew soe coy and nice to please, 

As woman’s lookos are often soe, 

[lo might not kisse, nor hand forsooth, 
Unlosso I willed him soo to doe. 40 


* Three of the following stan/,fts have been finely para> 
phrased by Dr. Goldsmith, in his charming hallml of 
‘•EdwiQ and Bmina;” the reader of tnsto ■wiU have a 
pleasure in comparing them with the original. 


'I’hiiM being wcaryed with dol.ayos 
To soo I pittyod not his groeffo, 
lie golt him to a secrett pliioo, 

And there ho dyed without relooffe. 

And for his sake those weeds I woare, 45 
And sacriflico my tondor ago ; 

And every day lie bogg my broad, 

'i'o undergo this pilgrimage. 

Thus every d.ay I fast and pray 

And ever will doe till I dye ; 50 

And gott mo to some secrett place. 

For soo did hee, and soc will I. 

Now, gentle hoardsman, aske no move, 

But kcope my aecrotts I thee pray : 

Unto the tovvno of Walslngliam 55 

Show me the right and readyo way. 

" Now goe thy way os, anti God before! 

For ho must over guide thee still : 

Tuvnc downo that dale, the right hand path. 
And aoo, faire pilgrim, fare thee welll” 

***■ To show what constant tribute was 
paid to “Our Lady of AValsingbiim,” I shall 
give n fflw o.vtract3 from the “ Household 
Book of Henry Algernon Percy, 5tb Earl of 
Northumberland.” Printed 1770, 8vo. 

Sect. XLIII,, page 337, &o. 

Item, My Lordo nsith yerly to send afor Mi- 
chaclm.as for his Lordsebip’s Offerynga to 
our Lady Of Walsyngebam. — iiij d. 

Item, My Lorde usith anda aooushumyth to 
sende yercly for the unlioldynge of the 
Light of Wax which his Lordsohip fyndith 
birnynge yerly befor our Lady of Wal- 
syiigham, contenynge xj Ib. of Wax in it 


*And’ Btill I try’d each fleUle art, 
Importunato and Tain; 

And while hia passion touch’d my heart, 
I triumph’d ia his piun. 

’Till quite dejected with my scorn 
He left ino to my pride ; 

And sought a solitude forlorn, 

In secret, where ho dy’d. 

But mine the sorrow, mine the fault, 
And woli my life shall pay; 

ril seek the solitude ho sought, 

And stretch mo where he lay. 

And there forlorn despairing hid, 
ril lay mo down and die : » 

’Twas so for mo that Edwin did, 

And so for him will I. 
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after vij d. ob. for tho fyndynge uf every 
lb. redy wrought by a covonaunt maid with 
the Ohaimon by groat, for the hole yere, 
for the fyndinge of the said Lyght hym- 
ning , — vi s. viiij d. 

Item, My Lorde usitli and acoustoniith to 
syondo yercly to the Channon tliat keplth 
the Light before our Lady of Walsyngham, 


for his reward for the lio1e yore, for hop- 
ynge of the said Light, lightyngo of it at 
all service tymes dayly thorovvt the yere, — 
xij d. 

Item, My Lnrde usith and aeeustomyth yerely 
to send to the Prest that kepith tlio Light, 
lyghtyngo of it at all service tymes dally 
thorowt the yere,— ly s. iiij d. 


XV. 

liiiiH liy. litter % fatittcr ^inittourtl] 


Was a story of great fame among our an- 
cestors. The author of the " Art of English 
Poesie,” 1589, 4to., seems to speak of it as a 
real fact. Describing that vicious mode of 
speech, which the Greeks oallod Acvuon, i.e. 

Wlien wo use a dark and obscure word, ut- 
terly repugnant to that wo should express;” 
he adds, “ Such manner of uncouth speech 
did the Tanner of Tamworth use to King Ed- 
ward the Pourth ; which Tanner, having a 
groat while mistaken liim, and used very 
broad talke with him, at length perceiving by 
his traine that it was tlie king, was afraide ho 
should he punisliod for it. [and] said thus, 
with a certain rude repentance, 

“I hope I shall be hanged to-morrow,” 

for \Ifcaremc\ 1 shall he hanged; whereat 
the king laughed a good,'*^ not only to see the 
Tanner's vaiiie feare, but also to hearc his 
illshapen tenne : and gave him for rccom- 
penee of his good sport, the inheritance of 
Plumpton-parke. ‘ I am afraid,’ ” concludes 
this sagacious writer, ” ' the poets of our 
times that speake more finely and correctedly, 
will come too short yf such a reward,’ ” p. 214. 
Tlie phr.ase here referred to, is not found in 
this ballad at present, f but occurs with some 
variation in another old poem, entitled, “John 
the Reeve,” described in tlie following vol- 
ume (.see the Preface to “ The King and the 
Miller”), viz. : 

“Nay, sayd John, by Gods grace. 

And Edward wer in this place. 


* Vkl. t'ilOi<H. 

t Nor in that of tho HarU(Si* montioned bolow. 

2ti 


lice shold not touoli this tonne : 

He wold be wroth with John I hope, 
Thcreffore I beslirewe the soupo, 

That in his mouth shold oome.” 

Pt, 2, St. 24. 

The following text is selected (with such 
other corrections as oocurrod) from two copies 
in black letter. The one in the Bodloyan 
library, entitled, “A morrie, pleasant, and 
delectable historic betweene King Edward tho 
Fourth, and a 'Tanner of Tamworth, Sea., 
printed at London, by Jolin Danter, 1596.” 
This copy, ancient as it now ia, appears to 
have been modernized and altered at the time 
it was published ; and many vestiges of the 
more ancient roiidiiigs were recovered from 
another copy (though more recently printed) 
in one sheet folio, without date, in the Pepys 
collection. 

But these are both very inferior in point 
of antiquity to tho old ballad of “'I'he King 
and tho Barker,” reprinted with other "Pieces 
of Ancient Popular Poetry from Authentic 
Manuscripts, .and old Printed Copies, &o., 
London, 1791, 8vo.” As that very antique 
Poem had never occurred to tho Editor of the 
Reliques, till he saw it in tho above oolleo- 
tion, he now refers the curious reader to it, 
as an imperfect and incorrect copy of the old 
original ballad. 

In summer time, when leaves grow greone. 
And blossoms bedecke the tree. 

King Edward wolde a hunting ryde. 

Some pastime for to see. 

With hawke and hounde he made him bowno. 
With home, and eke with howe ; 
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T(i Di-ayton Basset he toolco liis waye, 

With all his loi'doa a roii'O. 

Avid ho had ridden oro dale and downo 
By eight of cloeko in the day, 10 

Whon ho was ware of a bold tannhr, 

Goiue ryding along tho wayo. 

A fiiyre russet coat the tanner bad on 
Fast buttoned under his chin, 

And under him a good cow-liido, 15 

And a mare of lour shilling.* 

Nowo stand you still, my good lordes all, m 
Under the grona wood aprnye ; 

And I will wend to yonder fellowo, 

To weet what he will sayo. 20 

God spsedo, God speodo thee, sayd our king. 

Thou art woloomo, sir, sayd hoe. 

" The readyeat waye to Drayton Basset 
I praye thoo to showo to nieo," 

“ To Drayton Basset rvoldab thou goo, 25 
Fro tile place where tliou dost stand ( 

Tho next payro of gallowos thou oomest unto, 
Turna in upon thy right hand.” 

That is an nnreadyo wayo, sayd our king, 
Thou doest but jest I sec ; 30 

Nowe shewe me out tho nearest waye, 

And 1 pray the wend with raae. 

Awaye with a vengoaunce 1 quoth the tanner: 

I hold thee out of thy witt : 

All days have I rydden on Brooke my mare, 
And 1 am fasting yett. 30 

“ Go with mo downe to Drayton Basset, 

No diiynties we will spare ; 

Alldaye shaltthou eate and dvinkeofthehest, 
And I will paye thy fare.” 40 

Oramercye for nothing, the tanner roplyde. 
Thou payost no faro of mine : 

I trowe I’ve more noblos in my purse. 

Than thou hast pence in thine. 


* In the volgu of IGilwartl TV. Danio Cwjiii, TaQy of Tor- 
boke, i'll her will dnteil aiarrh 7, A.D. U66, among many- 
other beqviissty, hay this, '» Also T will that my aonno Thomas 
of Torhoke have 4d. to buy him nn horse.’* Yid. llnr- 
ieiivn Catfiloj^. 2170. 27. — Now if 13s, 4ft would purchn.«o a 
stood fit for a pcviun of iiuality, a tannor’a horse might 
u'ft^ocably bo valued at four or five shilllnj;^ 


God give tlici'joy oftliL'in, sayd tho king, 45 
And .send llirin wi'll to priofo. 

The tanner wnidu faino liiivo boono away, 

For ho weendc ho liad bootio a thiefe. 

What art thou, hoe saydo, thou fine felldwe. 

Of thoo I am in groat fenro, 50 

For tho cloathoa, thou weareat upon thy backo, 
Might bosceme a lord to vvearo. 

I never stole them, quoth our king, 

I tell you, sir, by tho roode. 

“Then thou playest, as many an unthrift 
doth, 55 

And standeat in midds of thy goode.”* 

What tydinges heare you, sayd the kyiige, 

Aa you ryde ferre and nearc ? 

“ I heare no tydinges, sir, by the masse, 

But that eowo-hides are doaro.” 60 

“ Cowo-lildca ! oowB-hidos 1 what things are 
those ? 

I inarvcll what they bee?” 

Wlvat art tbon a foole ? tho tanner reply'd; 

I carry one under meo. 

What craftsman art thou, said the king, 05 
I praye tlice toll mo trowo. 

“ I am a barker, f sir, by my trade ; 

Nowe toll me wiiat art thou ?” 

I am a poore courtier, sir, quoth ho, 

That am forth of service worno; 70 
And faino I wolde thy prentiae bee, 

Thy eunninge for to leurne. 

Marrya heaven forfend, the tanner replyde, 
That thou my prentise were : 

Thou woldst spend more good than I shold 
winne 75 

By fortye shilling a yero. 

Yet one thing wolda I, sayd our king, 

If thou wilt not seeme strange : 

Thoughe my horse he batter than thy mare, 
Yet with thee I faine wold change. 80 

“ Why if with me thou faine wilt change. 
As change full well maye wee. 


* J. o. uo otlier wealth, but what thou carriost ahoui 
tbeo, 

t i. o. a dt'iilcT in bark. 
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By tI\o faith of my bodye, tliou proude fd- | 
Idwa, 

I will have some boot of thee.” 

That wore against reason, sayd the king, 85 
I sweare, so mote I thee *. 

I^Iy liovsG is hotter tiian thy mare, 

And that thou well mayst see. 

" Yea, sir, but Brooke is gentle and mild. 

And softly she will fare : M 

Thy hor.se is nnrulye and wild, I wiss ; 

Aye skipping hero and thoaro.” 

What boo to wilt thou have? our king ve- 
ply’d ; 

Now tell me in this stound. 

” Noe pence, nor half-penoe, by my %e, 95 
But a noble in gold so round.” 

‘‘Here’s twentyo groatos of white raoncyb, 
Sith thou wilt have it of moo.” 

I would have sworne now, quoth the tanner. 
Thou hadst not had one penniN 100 

But since we two have made ii change, 

A ohaugo we must abide, 

Although tliou hast gotten Brooke my mare. 
Thou gettest not my cow-hide. 

I will not have it, sayd the kynge, 105 
I awenre, so niought I tliee ; 

Thy foule cowe-hido I wolde not boare, 

If thou woldst give it to inee. 

The tanner hee tooke his good cowe-hido, 
That of the cow was hilt ; 110 

And tlircwe it upon the kingls saddle. 

That was soe fayrelye gilio. 

‘‘Now help mo up, thou fine felUIwo, 

’Tia time that I were gone : 

When I come home to Gyllian my wife, 115 
Sheel .say 1 am a gentilmon.” 

The king he tooke him up by the legge ; 

The tanner a f '■*■ * Ictt fall. 

Nowo marryo, good fellowo, sayd the kyng, 
Thy oourtesye is but small. 120 

When the tanner he was in the kinges sa- 
ddle, 

And his fools in his stirrup was ; 
lie marvelled greatlyo in his minde, 

Whetlier it wore golde or brass. 


But when his stGcilo saw the cows tails wagge, 
And eke the blacko cowe-honio ; 120 

HCBtnmpcd, and stared, and awaye he ranne. 
As the devill had him borne. 

Tlie tanner he pulld, the tanner he sweat. 
And held by the puinnhl hast ; 130 

At length the tanner came tumbling downe ; 
His necke he had vvell-nye brast. 

Take thy horse again with a vengeance, ho 
sayd, 

With mee he shall not byde. 

“ My horse wolde have borno thee well 
enougbe, 

But he knewo not of thy cowe-hido. 

Yet if agayna thou fayne woldst change, 

As change full well may wee, 

By the faith of my bodye, thou jolly tannhr, 
I will have some booto of thee.” 110 

What bootc wilt thou have, the tanner replyd, 
Nowo tell mo in this stoundo? 

‘Noe pence nor hdfpenco, sir, by my fayo, 
But I will have twentyo pound.” 


‘‘Here’s twentye groates out of my purse ; 

And twentyo I have of thine! 14B 

And I have one more, which we will spend 
Together at the wine.” 

Tlie king set a bugle home to his mouthe. 
And blewe both loude and shrille : 150 

And soouo caino lords, and soone came 
knights, 

Fast ryding over the hille. 

Nowe, out alas 1 the tanner he cryde, 

That ever I sawe this claye ! 

Thou art a strong thiefe, yon come thy fel- 
lowes 

Will beare my oowe-hido away. 156 

They are no tliievos, the king replyde, 

I sweare, soe mote I thee : 

Bat they are the lords of the north conntrhy, 
Here come to hunt with mee. 156 

And soone before our king they came, 

And knelt downo on tbo grounde: 

Then might the tanner have beene awaye, 
And had lever than twentye pounde, 
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A collev, n, collor, licvo ; aayd tlio king, 105 
A collev lie loud gan cvye ; 

Thou woulde lie lover then twontyo pound, 
He had not booiie so nigho. 

A ooller, n ooller, the tanner ho sayd, 

I trowe it -will bread aorvowo : 170 

Aftov a collev commeth a halter, 

I trow I shall be hanged to-morrowe. 

Be not afraid, tanner, said our king ; 

I tell thee, so mought I thee, 


Lo hero 1 uiako thoc tUo, best caquira 175 
That IB in the North eountrio.’^' 

Fur Plumphm-parko 1 will give thee, 

AVith tenements ftiire beside ; 

’Tis worth three hundred niarkos by the 
yoaro, 

To maiiitaine thy good oovre-hide. IRC 

Qramoroyo, my liege, the tanner replyde. 
For the favour thou hast me showne ; 

If over thou oomost to merry Tamwdvth, 
Neates leather shall clout thy shoen. 




XVI. 

frum tijt fulji f ««!&. 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN A rilQRIM AND TRATELLEIl. 


The soone of this song is the same as in 
Num, XIV. The pilgrimage to AValsingliam 
suggested the plan of many popular pieces. 
In the Pepys oolloction, vol. I., p. 220, is a 
kind of interlude in the old ballad style, of 
which the first stanza alone Is worth reprint- 
ing. 

As I went to AValslnghara, 

To the shrine with speede, 

Met I wdth a, jolly palmer 
In a pilgrimes weede. . 

Now God you save, you jolly palmer 1 
“Welcome, lady gay, 

Oft have I sued to thee for love.” 

— Oft have I said you nay. 

The pilgrimages undertaken on pretence of 
religion, were often productive of affairs of 
gallantry, and led the votaries to no other 
shrine than that of A’^enua.* 

The following ballad was once very popu- 
lar ; it is quoted in Fletcher's “ Knight of the 
burning pestle,” Act. II., sc. ult., and in ano- 
ther old play, called, “ Hans Beer-pot, his 


^ Even in the time of Langland, pilgrimages to IVnlslng- 
ham wore cot unfavourable to the rites of Venus. Tlius 
iu his Viaions of Pierce PlOAvmnn, fo. L 

“Ilermots on a heape, ivllh hoked staves, 

Wonteu to Walsingham, and her f wenches after.” 

t i a, their. 


invisiblo Comedy, &c.” 4to. 1018; Act I. 
Tho copy below was communicated to the 
Editor by tho late Mr. Slionstonc as corrected 
by him from an ancient copy, and supplied 
with a concluding stanza. 

AVo have placed this, and “Gentle Herds- 
man,” &o., thus early in tho work, upon a 
presumption that they must have been writ- 
ten, if not before the dissolution of the 
monasteries, yot while tlio reniembranoe of 
them was fresh in the minds of tho people. 

As ye came from the holy land 
Of blessed Walsingham, 

0 met you not with my true love 
As by tho way ye came ? 


* This fitansEa la rostoml from ii quotation of this fialkid 
in SoUIeu’a “Titles of Honour, ” Avho produrus it as a good 
authority to prove, that ono nmdo of orimtlng Esqiilraa at 
that time, wna by thu imposition of a collar. III.*’ Avoids 
are, “Mor ia that old pamphlet of tliu Tanner of Tninworth 
and King Edward iho Fourth so conteniptiblo. but that wpb 
may thence note alao an obaervablo piiasagc, Avborelii Ibe 
use of makltiR Esqulrea, by giving collars, is expres.sed.” 
(Sab Tit. Efiquiro; & vide in. Spelmanni Olossar, Armlgor.) 
This form of creating Esquires actually exists at this day 
among the Sergeants at Arms, who uro invested with n 
collar (which they wear on Collar Days) by the King 
himself. 

This information I owe to Samuel Tcgge, Esq., to whom 

the Public la Indebted for that curious work, tho “Curl* 
alia,” Ato. 
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“ How should I know your true loye, 5 
That havo mot many a one, 

As I came from the holy land, 

That have both come, and gone?" 

My love is neither white, nor browne, 
But as the heavens faire ; 10 

There is none hath her form divine. 

Either in earth, or ayre. 

“ Such an one did I meet, good sir, 

With an angelicke face ; 

Who like a nyniphe, a queone appeard 15 
Both in her gait, her grace.” 

Tea : she hath oleane forsaken me. 

And loft me all alone ; 

Who some time loved me as her life. 

And called me her owno. 20 

" What is the cause she leaves thee thus. 
And a now way doth take. 

That some times loved thoo as her life, 
And thee her joy did make?” 


I that loved her all my youth, 25 

Growe old now as you see ; 

love liketh not the falling fruite. 

Nor yet the withered tree. 

For love is like a carelesse ohilde, 
Forgetting promise past; 30 

He is blind, or deaf, whonerc he list ; 

Ilia faith is never fast. 

His fond desire is fickle found, 

And yieldes a trustlesso joye ; 

Wonne with a world of toil and care, 35 
And lost ev'n with a toyo. 

Such is the lovo of womankinde, 

Or Loves faire name abusdo, 

Boneatho which many vaine desires, 

And follyes are esou.sde. 40 

‘ But true love is a lasting fire, 

Which viewless vestals* tend, 

That bnrnes for over in the soule. 

And knowos nor change, nor end.’ 


XVII. 

fjiriijTltnMU. 

A SCOTTISH FUAGMENT. 


As this fine morsel of heroic poetry hath 
generally passed for ancient, it is here thrown 
to the end of our earliest pieces ; that such as 
doubt of its age, may the better compare it 
with other pieces of genuine antiquity. For 
after all, there is more than reason to suspect, 
that it owes most of its beauties (if not its 
whole existence) to the pen of a lady, within 
the present century. The following particu- 
lars may be depended on. Mrs. Wardlnw, 
whose m.aiden n.ame was Ilalket (.aunt to the 
late Sir Peter Ilalkot, of Pitforran, in Scot- 
land, who was killed in America, along with 
General Braddook, in 1755 ), pretended she Jiad 
found this poem, written on shreds of paper, 
employed for what is called the bottoms of 
clues. A suspicion arose that it was her own 


composition. Some able judges asserted It to 
be modern. The lady did in a manner ac- 
knowledge it to be 60 . Being desired to show 
an additional stanza, ns a proof of this, she 
produced the two last, beginning with 
"There’s nae ligM,” &c., which were not in 
the copy that was first printed. The late 
Lord President Forbes, and Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
of Minto (lata Lord Justice Clerk for Scotr 
land), who had believed it ancient, contributed 
to the expense of publishing the first Edition, 
in folio, 1719, This account was transmitted 
from Scotland by Sir David Dalrymple, the 
late Lord Hailes, who yet was of opinion, 
that part of the ballad may be ancient ; hut 
retouched and much enlarged by the lady 
above mentioned. Indeed he had been in- 
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foi-mod, that tho kto ’William 'I'liompson. tin) 
Scoltisli niasician, wbo publisliocl tlic Or- 
pheus Oakdwiiiia,” 1733, 2 vols, Sviif, clo- 
okrod ho had hoard Fraffiiionts of it repealod 
in his infancy, hcfure Mrs. AVardlaw a copy 
■was heard of. 

Tho Poem is here printed from the original 
Edition, aa it was prepared for the preas with 
tliG additional improvements. (See below, 
page 208.) 

I. 

STATBLy slept he east the wa’. 

And stately stept he west, 

Full seventy yo.ars ho now had seen, 

Wi’ scarce seven years of re.st. 
lie liv'd w'hon Britons breach of faith E 
IVvonght Scotland mickle wae : 

And ay his sword tauld to their cost, 
lie was their doadlye fao 


Landed in fair Seolhind the isle GE 

"Willi inony n hardy knight. 

The tydiiigs to mir gnod Seohs king 
Caino, as ho .sat at dine, 

With luihlo chiefs in bravo aray, 

Drinking the hlood-rcd wine. 40 

Tl. 

“ To horse, to horso, my royal liege. 

Your files stand on the strand, 

Full twenty tlimi.sand glittering spears 
The king of Norso commands." 

Bring mo my steed Mage dapple gray, 'IS 
Our good king ro.se and cry’d, 

A trustier boast in a' the Inncl 
A Scots king novir try’d. 

VTI. 

Go little page, toll Ilardyknuto, 

That lives on hill sae hie, 50 

To draw his sword, the dread of faes, 


High on a lull his castle stood, 

With ha’s and tow’rs a height 10 

And goodly ohamhers fair to so, 

Where he lodged niony a knight. 

His dame sae peerless anos and fair, 

For obast and beauty cloera'd 
Nae marrow had in all the land, 15 

Save Elenor the queen. 

in. 

Full thirteen sons to him she hare, 

All men of valour stout ; 

In bloody fight with sword in hand 

Nino lost their lives hot doubt; 20 

Four yet remain, lung may they live 
To stand hy liege and land ; 

High WHS their fame, high was their might, 
And high was their command. 


Great love they bare to Fairly fair 25 

Their sister soft and dear, 
liar girdle shaw'd her middle gimp, 

And gowden glist her hair. 

Wliiit waofu' wae her beauty bred! 

Waefu’ to young and auld, 30 

Waefu’ I trow to kyth and kin, 

As story ever tauld. 

T. 

The King of Norse in summer tyde. 

Puff’d up with pow’r and might, 


And haste and hdloiv me. 

The little piage flow swift as dart 
Flung by his nuislor's arm, 

“ Como down, come down, lord Ilardyknuto, 
And rid your king frao harm.” ES 


Then rod red grow bis dark brown cheeks, 
Sae did his dark-brown brow ; 

Ilis looks grow keen as they were wont 
In d.angors groat to do; 

He’s la’en a horn ns green as glass, 

And gi’en five sounds sue shill, 

That trees in green wood shook thereat, 
Sae loud rang ilka hill. 


GO 


65 


His sons in manly sport and glee, 

Had past that summer’s morn, 

When low down in a grassy dale, 

They heard their father’s horn. 

Tkat horn, quo’ they, ne’er sounds in peace, 
We’re other sport to hide. 

And soon they hy’d them up the hill, 

And soon were at his side. 

X. 

“ Late Into the yestreen I ween’d in peace 
To end my lengthened life, 

My ago might well e.vouse my arm 75 
Fraa manly feats of strife, 

But now that Norse do’s proudly boast 
Fair Scotland to inthrall, 
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20S 


It’s rio’cr bo siiid of Ilai-djktmle, 

IIu fear’d to fight or fall. 80 

XI. 

“ Robin of Rothsay, bond thy bow, 

'I’liy arrows .shoot sae leel. 

That inony a comely oounteii.anee 
They’ve turned to deadly pale. 

Bniilo Thomas, take you but your hmee, 85 
You need iiae weapons mair. 

If you fight wi’t as you did anoa 
'Gainst Westmoreland’s fierce heir. 

XII. 

“ And Malcolm, light of foot as stag 
'That runs in forest wild, 90 

Get me my thousands three of men 
Well bred to sword and shield; 

Bring me my horse and harnisiuo. 

My blade of mettal clear. 

If faos but hon’d the hand it bare, 95 

They soon had fled for fear. 

xiii. 

" Tarowoll my darao sae peerless good, 

(And took her by the hand), 

Fairor to me in age you seem, 

Than maid.s fur beauty fam'd. 100 

My youngest sou shall here remain 
To guard these stately towers, 

And shut the silver bolt that keeps 
Sae fast your painted bowers," 

XIV. 

And first she wet her comely choiks, 105 
And then her boddice green, 

Her silken cords of twirtle twist. 

Well plett witli silver sheen ; 

And apron set with mony a dice 
Of noodle-wark sae rare, 110 

Wove by nao hand, as ye may guess. 

Save that of Fairly fair. 

XV. 

And ho lias ridden o’er muir and moss. 

O’er hills and mony a glen. 

When ha came to a wounded knight 115 
Making a heavy mane ; 

“Here maun I lye, here maun I dye. 

By troachorle’s false guiles : 

Witless I was that e’er ga faith 
To wicked woman’s smiles.’’ 


“ Sir knight, gin you were in my bower, 

'To lean on silken seat, 

My lady’s kindly care you'd prove. 

Who ne’er knew deadly hate. 

ITer.self woii'd watch yon a’ the day, 125 
Iler maids a dead of night ; 

And F.airly fail’ your heart wou’d ohear. 

As she stands in your sight, 

XVII. 

“Arise, youngknight, and mount your stead ; 

Full lowns the shynand day : 130 

Choose frao my menzie whom ye please 
To lead you on the way." 

With smilcless look, and visage wan. 

The wounded knight reply’d, 

“Kind chieftain, your intent pursue, 135 
For hero I maun abydo. 

xyiii. 

To me nao after day nor night 
Can o’rc bo sweet or fair, 

But soon beneath some draping tree, 

Cauld death shall end my caro.” 140 
With him nae pleading might prevail ; 

Brave Ilardyknute to gain 
With faii’ost words, and reason strong, 

Strave courteously in vain. 

XIX. 

Syne he ha.s gano far hynd out o’er 146 
Lord Chattan’s land sae wide ; 

That lord a worthy wight was ay 
When flies his courage sey’d; 

Of Picti.sh race by motlier’s side. 

When Piets rul’d Caledon, 150 

Lord Chattan claim’d the princely maid. 
When he sav’d Pietish crown. 

XX. 

Now with his fierce and stalwart train. 

He reach’d a rising bight, 

Quhnir braid onoampit on the dale, 155 
Noras menzie lay in sicht. 

“ Yonder my valiant sons and feirs 
Our raging rovers wait 
On the unconquort Scottish sward 
To try with us their fate. ICO 

XXI. 

Make orisons to him that sav’d 
Our Sauls upon the rude ; 
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Syne btavoly shaw yoMV voina avo HUM 
With Giilodoniati bhido.” 

Thon furtli ho drew bis tniaty glavo, ICfl 
While thousands all around 
Drawn frae their slicatlia glanc’d in the aim ; 
And loud the bougies sound. 

xxn. 

To joyn his king ndoun the hill 
In hast Ilia iiiereh he made, ' 170 

While, playand pihrocha, minatralls melt 
Afiiro him st.atcly striido. 

“Thrice woloomo valiant atonp of weir, 

Thy nations shield and pride ; 

Thy king nae reason haa to fear 175 

When thou art by his side.” 

xxtit. 

When booYS were bent and dartswovo thvawn; 

For thrang acaroo eou’d they flee ; 

The darts clove arruwa as they mot, 

The arrows dart the tree. 180 

Lang did they rage and fight fa’ fldreo. 

With little skailh to mou, 

But bloody bloody was the field, 

Era that lang day was done. 

XXIV. 

The King of Scots, that sindle brook’d 185 
The war that look'd like play, 

Draw hia braid sword, and hvaka his bow, 
Sin bows seem’d but delay. 

Quoth nohie Roth.say, "illine I'ii keep, 

I wat it’s bled a score. 190 

Haste up my merry men, cry’d the king 
As he rode on before. 

xxv. 

The King of Norse be sought to find. 

With him to menac the faught, 

But on his forehead there did light 195 
A sharp nn.son.sie shaft; 

As he his hand put up to feed 
The wound, an arrow keen, 

0 waefu’ chance ! there pinn’d his hand 
In midst between Ins eon. 200 

XXVI. 

“Revenge, revenge, ory'd Rothsay’s heir, 
Tour mail-coat alia’ na hide 
The strength and sharpness of my dart:” 
Then sent it through bis side. 


Anotlicr arrow xvoll Im marked, 205 

It pierced lii.s neck in twa, 

His liarula then ipiiit lint silver reins. 

He low as earth did fa’. 

XXVII. 

“ Sail- hleid.s my liege, sair, .sair he hleids!’’ 

Again wi’ miglit ho drew 210 

And geatni'B dread hi.s sturdy bow, 

Fast the braid arrow flew: 

AV.ae to tlic knight ho ettlefl at; 

Lament now Qnoen Elgrocd ; 

High dainos too wail your darling’s fall, 215 
■ His youth and comely meed. 

XXVIII. 

" Take aff, lake nfif his costly jnpo 
(Of gold well was it twin’d. 

Knit like tlie fowler’s not, through quliilk 
His stoelly liarness sliin’d) 22C 

Take, Norse, that gift frac me, and bid 
Him vongo the blond it boars ; 

Say, if ho face my bonded bow, 
lie siiio nae woa)i(>n fears.” 

XXIX. 

Proud Nnrso witli giant body tall, 225 
Braid sbouhlors and arms strong, 

Cry’d, “ Where is Ilardyknutc sae fam'd 
And fear'd at Britain’s throne: 

Thu’ Britons tremble at his name 

I Boon shall make him wail, 230 

That e’er my sword was made aae sharp, 

Sae saft his coat of mail.” 

XXX. 

That brag his stout heart oou’d na bide, 

It lent him youthfu’ micht: 

“I’m Ilardyknute ; this day, he cry’d, 235 
To Sootland's king I hegbt 
To lay thee low, as horses hoof; 

My word I mean to keep.” 

Syne with the first stroke e’er he strake, 

He garr’d his body bleed. 240 

XXXI. 

Norss’ een like gray gosehawk’s stair’d wyld, 
lie sigh'd wi' shame and spite ; 

“ Disgrac’d la now my far-fam’d arm 
That left thee power to strike:” 

Then ga’ his head a blow saa fell, 

1 It made him doun to stoup, 
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Aa High as ho to ladies us’d 
In courtly guiso to lout. 

XXXII. 

Fii’ soon he lais’d hia bent body, 

Ills bow he maivell’d sair, 250 

Sin blows till then on him but daii’d 
As touch of Emly fan : 

Noise in 11 veil’d too aa aair aa he 
To see hia stately look ; 

Sue soon ns o’ci he strike a fae, 255 

Sue soon his life he took. 

XXXIII. 

Whole like a Cio to heather set 
B.uild Thomas did advance, 

Ane sturdy fae with look enrag’d 
Up ton aid him did pi anco; 260 

lie spuu’d hia steid through thickest lanks 
The hardy youth to quell, 

Wha stood luiniov’d at his appioaoh 
Ilia fuiy to lopell 

xxxiv. 

“ That short blown shaft aae meanly tiimm’d, 
Looks iflce pool Sootlands gear, 266 
But dioidfull hOGina the lusty point'” 

And loud he lough in jeai. 

“ Oft Biitons blood hna dimm’d its shine ; 

This point cut short their vaunt ” 270 

Sjne pierc’d the boasters beaided cheek ; 

Nae time he took to taunt 

XXXV. 

Short ulule he in his saddle swung, 

His stiriup was nae stay, 

Sae feeble hang his unbent knee 275 

Sure taikon he was fey • 

Swith on the harden’t clay he fell. 

Right f.ir w.is heaid the thud: 

But Thomas look’t nae aa ho lay 
All waltering in hia blud : 280 

XXXVI, 

With careless gesture, mind unmov’t, 

On roade ho north the plain ; 

Ills seem in thiong of fleioest strife. 

When winner ay the same 
Not yet his heart dimes dimplet cheek 285 
Gould mease soft leve to brink. 

Till vengefu’ Ann return’d his scorn, 

Then hangmd grew hia luik. 

27 


In thiaws of death, with walowil cheik. 

All panting on the plain, 5J90 

The fainting ooips of wariiours lay, 

No’ie to aiise again ; 

Nu’ie to leturn to native land, 

Nne mair with bbthsome sounds 
'To boast the gloiies of the day, 295 

And shaw their shining wounds. 

XXXVIII. 

On Norways coast the widowit dame 
May wash the locks with teaxs, 

M.ay lang Inik ow’r the slnpless seas 
Before her mate appeals. 300 

Cease, Emma, cease to hope in vain ; 

Thy lord lyoa in tho clay , 

The valiant Scots nae revcis thole 
To cairy life away. 

xxxix. 

Heio on a loo, where stands a oioss 305 
Set up foi monument, 

Thousands fu’ liorco that summei’s day 
Fill’d keen war’s black intent 
Let Soots, while Soots, pinise Ilaidyknute 
Let Noise tho name ay dread, 310 

Ay how he f, night, aft how he spar’d 
Shall latest ages road. 

XL 

Now loud and chill blew th’ westlin wind, 
Sair beat the heavy showoi, 

Mnk grew the night eie H.irdyknute 315 
Wan near his stately tower 
Ilia tow’r that us’d wi’ torches blaze 
To shine sue far at night, 

Seem’d now as black as mourning weed, 

Nae marvel sair he sighed. 320 

XLI. 

“ Theio’s nae light in my lady’s bower, 
Thera’s nae light in my ha' ; 

Nae blink shines round my Faiily fair. 

Nor waid stands on my wa’. 

“What bodes it? Robeit, Thomas, say;”~ 
Nae answer fitts their dread 326 

“ Stand back, my sons, I’lo bo your guide !” 
But by they past with speed 

XMI. 

“As fast I’ve sped o’er Sootlands faes,”— 
There ceas’d hia hrag of weir, 330 
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Siur Bham’il to mind ought but his diimo, 

And uiiiidcu lOiivly faiv. 

Bliiclt; foar ho folt, bub wliah to four 
llo wist aao yot; nd’ droad 
Sail' ahook. hia body, B'aiv hia limba, Soft 
And a’ tbo warrior fled. 

•x -i- * * * 

In an elegant publication, entitled 
“ Sontti.sh Tr.agio Ball.acla, printed by and for 
J. Niuhols, 1781, 8vo.," may be seen a con- 
tinuation of the balliid of llardyknute, by 
the .addition of a “ Second Part,” which hath 
since been acknovvlodgod to bo his own coin- 
piisitiim, by the ingenious Editor — To -whom 
the late Sir D, Dalrymple communicated 
(subsequent to the .aooount drawn up above 
in p. 203) extracts of a letter froni Sh' John 
Bruce, of Kinross, to Lord Binning, which 
pUiiuly pi'ovo.s the protended discoverer of the 
fragment of Hardyknuto to have been Sir 
John Brnee him, self. His word.s ai'o, “To 
perform ray promiso, I send you a true copy 
of the Mamiaoript I found aouio weeks ago in 
a vault at Dumforllne. It i.s written on vel- 
lum in a fair Gothic character, but so much 
dofiicad by time, as you'll find, that the tenth 
part is not legible.” lie then give.s the whole 
fragment a.s it was first published in 1719, 
save one or two atau'/.as, marking several pas- 
sages as having perished by being illagildo 
in the old MS, Ilonco it appears that Sir 
John was the author of llardyknute, hut af- 
terwards used Mrs. Watdkw to be the mid- 
wife of his poetry, and suppressed the sloi'y 
of the v-iult ; as is well observed by the Edi- 
tor of the Tragic Ballads, and of Maitland’s 
Scot. Poets, vol. I. p. oxxvii. j 

To this gentleman we .are indebted for the 
use of the copy, wlienca the second edition 
was afterwards printed, as the same was 
prepared for the press by John Clerk, M, D,, 
of Edinburgh, an intimate companion of Lord 
President Eorbes. 

The title of the first edition was, “ Ilavdy- 
kmitc, a Er.agment. Edinburgh, printed for 
James Watson, &o., 1719,” folio, 12 pages. 


iSlaiiv.as not in the first edition arc Nos 
17. 18. 20, 21, 22, 23, At, 35, 30, 37, 41, 42,' 

In Uu> prn.Hoiit impre.ssioii tlio orthography 
of Ur. Clerk’s ropy has horn preserved, and 
his readings earofidly followed, o.Kcopt in a 
few instances, wlii'reiii the eommon edition 
apiioarod prcferalilo ; viz, lie had in vev. 20, 
bill, — v. 5G, of harm, — v. G-1, 07, !o 

down,- — V. 83, Thai omitted, — v. 89, dud 
oiniltod, — V. 14,3. WdU anjument hui minhj 
sirave Lane/. — v. 148, safd. — v. 155, incani- 
pii on iho plain. — v. 15G, Nnvsa squadrons.— 

V. 158, rcgaiid rcoer.s, — v, 170, kis sirides h 
bent . — V. 171, minslrah plaij and Flhrnch 
fine. — V. 172, stairty went. — v. 182, mon. — v. 
19G, sharp and fatal . — v. 219, which . — v. 241, 
stood wyld. — Stanza 39 preceded stanza 38. 
— V. 305, There . — v. 313, blew wresllinr/.—Y, 
33G had origin.ally been, He fear’d a' rou’cl be 
fair’d. 

Tbo editor was also informed, on the aii- 
tliority of Dr, David Clork, M, D,, of Edin- 
burgh (son of llio aforesaid Dr. ,lohn Clerk), 
that botwoou the prc.sent .stanzas 30 and 37, 
the two fidlovving laid boon iiitomleil, hut 
were on imiturer considuratiiiii omitted, and 
do not now appear among the MS. additions'. 

Now darts flew wavering thrniigh sliiwspoedo. 
Scarce could tlioy rearli their aim : 

Or reach’d, srarco blood tlio round point drew, 
”fwna all hut shot in vain; 

Righ strengthy arms fnrfoelilod grow, 

Sail' wreck’d rvi’ that day’s toils; 

E’en fierce-horn minds now hing’d for peace. 
And cur’d war's cruel broils. 

Yet still wans horns sounded to charge. 
Swords clash’d and harness rang; 

But saftly saa ilk hlustor blew 
The bills and dales fraenmng. 

Nae echo hoard in donldo dints. 

Nor the lang-wiuding horn, 

Nae nuiir she blew out brade as she 
Did eir that summers morn. 


THE END OP BOOK THE PIEST. 
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SERIES THE SECOND. 
BOOK II. 


1 . 

|l Ilf llie » Ciirbiiiiil, itiiii it f ttslwnbtiiitit. 


In tlio former Bodk we brought down tliia 
second Scrie.s of poems as low as about tlio 
middle of thu Bi-'cteeiith century. We now 
find the Muses deeply engagnd in religious 
controversy. The sudden revolution wrought 
in the opinions of mankind by the Reforma- 
tion, is one of the most striking events in tlio 
history of the human mind. It could not but 
engross the attention of every individual in 
that ago, and thoreforo no other writing.s 
wouhl Iiave any olianoo to l)e read, but such 
as related to this grand topic, 'J'ho altera- 
tions made in tbe estaldisbod religion by 
Henry VIIL, the sudden elianges it under- 
went in tile three sucooe<liug reigns within 
so short a space a.s cloven or twelve year.s, 
itnd the violent struggles between expiring 
Popery and growing Protestantism, could not 
but interest all mankind. Accordingly every 
pen was engaged in the dispute. The fol- 
iosvova of dvc Old and New I’rofessicm (as 
Ihcy wore called) had their respective ballad- 
makers ; and every day produced some popu- 
lar sonnet for or against the Reformation. 
The following ballad, and that entitled “Lit- 
tle .John Nobody,” may serve for specimens 
of the writings of each party. Both were 
written in the reign of Edward VI. ; and are 
not the worst that were mimposcd upon the 
ijccasion. Controversial divinity is mi friend 
to poetic flights. Yet this ballad of “ Lather 
and the Pope,” is not altogether devoid of 
spirit; it is of the dramatic kind, and the 
characters are tolerably well sustained ; espe- 
cially that of Lullior, which is made to speak 
in a manner not unbecoming the spirit and 
courage of that vigorous reformer. It is 
printed from the original black-letter copy 
(in the Pepys collection, vol. I., folio), to which 
is prefixed a large wooden cut, designed and 
executed by some eminent master. 


AVc are nut to wonder that the ballad- 
writers of that, ago should bn inspired with 
the zeal of controvor.sy, when the very stage 
teemed with polemle divinity. I have now 
before me two very ancient quarto black-lottcr 
plays: the one published in the time of Henry 
VIIL, entitled “Every Man the other called 
“ Lii.sty Juvontus,” printed in the reign of 
Edward VI. In the former of those, occasion 
is taken to inculeate groat rnvorcnce for old 
mother church and her .superstitions:"- in the 
other, the poet (one B. Wevor) with groat 
succes.s attacks both. So that the stage in 
those days literally was, what wise men have 
always wished it — it supplement to the pul- 
pit: — this was so much the ease, tluil in the 
play of “ Lusty Juvontus,’' chapter and verse 
are every whore quoted ns furnially ns in a 
sermon ; take an instance : 

“ The Lord by his prophet Eacohiel aayetli in 
this wi.se playnlye. 

As in the xxxiij chapter it doth appere : 

Eo converted, O ye children, kc." 

I* Tate a apedmeu from his onconiimns on tUo 
prie'ithooil : 

“Thfre ie no omporour, kyng, duke, no baron* 

TImt of God Imlh coinmis'iyon, 

As liatli the leofit preost in the world beyngo. 

tit «: If- 

God bath to them more power gyvnu. 

Than to any aungHI, that \n in hovon ; 

WttU V. woixls ho may cinippcvato 
(locldea body lu lhjs'«ho, and bloile to tal?o, 

Ami haiuh'ieth Iiis innkoi' hytwooTiij bis handes. 

The preest byiidoth and unbiudelh all bandea, 

IJoth In erlliu and in hoven. — 

Thou tninlaters nil the nacritmenteB seven. 

Tboush wo kyst thy foto thou wore worthy; 

Thou nrt the surgyan that curoth Rynnn dedly : 

No remedy may wc fynde under God, 

But alone on prccsKioiTo. 

God pave proest that dipnlW, 

And letteth thorn in his stedc amoiipe ns be, 

Thus b« they above aunpela in degre.” 

Seo Ilawkiua’B Orig. of Eng. Drama, Yol. I. p. Cl. 
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From tlii.s pLiy wo learii thfit most of the 
young poopio wore New OospcllGrs, or friemls 
to tlio lloformiitiini, and that tho old 'wore 
tonacioua of tho dootrinca iinliibnd in their 
youth: for thus tho devil is introduced l.a- 
mentlug tho downfall of superstition : 

“ The ohle people would believe atll in my 
lawea, 

But tho yonger sort leado them a contrary 
way, 

They wyl not belcvo, they playnly say, 

In olde traditions, and made by men, &c.” 

And in another place Hypocrisy urges, 

“The worlde was never meri 
Since chyhlren were bo boulde; 

Now every hoy will be a teacher. 

The father a foole, the ehyldo a preacher.” 

Of the plays above mentioned, to the first 
is subjoined tho following. Printer’s Colo- 
phon, jj “ 'L’hus ondoth this mural phiye of 
FiVOry Man. jf Imprinted at London in 
Powlos chyrche yarc'lo by mo John Shot.” 
In Mr. Garrick's oolleotion is an imperfect 
copy of the same play, printed by iliebardo 
Pynaon. 

Tho other is intitled, “An interlude called 
Lufty Juventus and is thus distinguished 
at the end : “ Finis, fiuod E. IVover. Im- 
prynted at London in Pnules churcheyonrd 
by Abraham Dele at tho signe of the Lamb'e.” 
Of this, too, Mr, Garrick has an imperfect 
copy of a different edition. 

Of these two plays the reader may find 
some further particulars in Series the First, 
Book II., see “'The Essay on the Origin of 
the English ,Stage and tho curious reader 
will find the plays tlieinselves printed at large 
in Hawkins’s "Ofigin of the English Drama,” 
3 vols., Oxford, 1773, 12ino. 

THE IIUSB.VNnM.\N. 

Let us lift up our hartes all. 

And prayse the Lordos magnificence,' 
Which hath given the wolues a fall, 

And is become our strong defence: 

For they thorowe a false pretens 5 

From Christos hhmde dyd all us leade,* 


Ool.tyiigo from overy man his pence. 

Ah Hiiti.sfactour.s for the doiule. 

For what wo with onr Flaylos eoulde get 
To kopo our liouae, and survnuntes; 10 
Tlmt did the Froers from us fet. 

And with onr soiiles played tho inor- 
chaunres : 

And thus they with theyr false warimtes 
Of our sweate have oasclyo lyved, 

That for fatnosso theyr holyos pantos, 15 
So gveatlyo have they us deeoaued. 

They spared not the fatherlesse, 

The ciirefull, nor the pore wydowe; 

They wolde have somewhat more or lesso, 

If it above the ground did growe ; 20 

But now w'o husbandmen do knowe 
Al their .suhtoltye, and theyr false caste ; 

For tho Lordc hath thorn ovorthrowe 
With his swoto word now at tho lasto. 

nOCTOa MAIITIN- LUinER. 

Thou antichrist, with thy thro orownes, 25 
lias usuipod kyngos powers. 

As having power over realmcs and townos. 
Whom thou oiightest to serve all houres. 
Thou thinkost by tky colours 

Thou mai.st lykowiso God.s word oppresso; 

As do tho dccoatful foulors, 31 

When they theyr nettes craftelye dresse. 

Thou flattorcst every prince, and lord, 
Thrctening poorc men with sweardo and 
fyre; 

All those, that do followe Gods worde, 35 
To make them clevo to thy desire, 

Theyr hokes tliou bnrnest in flaming fire; 
Cursing with boke, bell, and cnndell. 

Such ns to reade them have desyre, 

Or with them are wyllynge to moddell. 40 

Thy false power wyl I bryng down', 

Thou shalt not raygne many a yere, 

I shall dryvo the from oitye and towne. 

Even with this pen that thou seyste here; 
Thou fyghtest with swerd, shylclo, and 
spenre, 45 

But I wyll fyght with Gods worde ; 

Whieh is now so open and oieare. 

That it shall brynge the under the horde.* 


* 1. o. donlotl U3 the Cup, seo tolow, Ter. 94. 


* L 0 . Make tbeo knock under tko table. 
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THE POPE. 

Tliou<;li I brought never so many to hel, 

And to utter danipnauion, 50 

Througho myne on.samplo, and conscl, 

Or tliorow any abhominaoion, 

Yet doth our lawe excuse my fashion. 

And thou, Luther, arte accursed ; 

. For hlamynge me, and my condieion, 65 
The holy decrea have the coudempued. 

Thou stryveat against my purgatory, 

Because thoii iindest it not in scripture; 

As though I by mync auctorite 
Myght not make one for myno honoure. 60 
Knowast thou not, that 1 have pr)wor 
To mate, and mar, in heaven and hell, 

In evth, and every crenture? 
lYliatsoever I do it must ho well. 

As for Boripturo, I am above it ; 65 

Am not I Gods hye vioave? 

Slinido I ho hnunde to followo it, 

As the carpenter his ruler?'* 

Nny, nay, liorotiots ye are, 

That will not obey my auotoribio. 70 

With this sworde I wyll declare, 

That ye shal al accursed be. 


THIS C.rnmNAL. 

I am a Cardinall of Romo, 

Sent from Chrlstes hye vicary. 

To graunt pardon to move, and sumo, 75 
That wil Luther resist strongly ; 
lie is a greate hereticke trouly, 

And reg.ardcth to much the scriptura ; 

For he thinlceth onely thereby 
To subdue the popes high honoure ; 80 

Receive ye this pardon devontely. 

And lokc that ye agaynst him fight; 
Plucko up your herts, and be manlye. 

For the pope sayth ye do hut ryght ; 

And this he sure, that at one flyghte, 85 
Allthough ye bo overcome by chiiunea. 

Ye shall to heaven go with greato myghte; 
God can make you no reeistaunce. 

But those heretikps for their medlynge 
Shal go down to hel every one ; 90 

For they have not the popes hlessynge. 

Nor regard his holy pardon ; 

They thinke from all destruction 
By Christos Woud to be saved, 

Poarynge not our exonmmunioaoion, 95 
Therefore shall they al be dnmpned. 


II. 

^twhrsmi mu 

A SCOTTISH SONO. 


Win7,s in England verse was made the ve- 
hicle of controversy, and Popery was attacked 
in it by logical argument, or stinging satire; 
wo may be sure the v.oal of the Scottish Bo- 
formers would not suffer their pens to be idle, 
but many a pa.squil was discharged at the 
Romish priests, and their enormous enoroach- 
manta on property. Of this kind peidtaps is 
the billowing (preserved in Maitland’s MS. 
Collootvon of Scottish poems in the Pepysian 
library) ; 

“ Tak a Wohater, that is leill. 

And a Milter, that will not steill, 


* I. e. his rule. 


With ana Priest, tliat is not gredy. 

And lay ane deid corpse tharae by, 

And, throw virtue of thame three, 

That deid corpse sail qwyknit ho.” 

Thus far all was fair : but the furious hatred 
of Popery led them to employ their rhymes 
in a still more lioentiona manner. It is a 
received tradition in Scotland, that at the 
time of the Reformation, ridiculous and oh- 
acone songs wore composed to be sung by the 
rabble to the tunes of the most favourite 
hymns in the Latin service. Gfeen sleeves 
and pudding pies (designed to ridicule the 
popish clergy) is said to have been one of 
these metamorphosed hymns : Maggg Lauder 
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>vaa miothov. Ji>hn /lu(/r;i'SO)k my jo was a 
Ihh'il. 'i’liD Original musio of all these Inii- 
Icsqno sonnota waa very fuin. 'J'o give a spo- 
cimBO of tlioir mannor, wo have inserted (mo 
of the least offousivi!. The roiulor will par- 
don the inoanriL'sa of the cninpoaition for the 
sake of the aneeiletc, which strongly marks 
the spirit of the times. 

Ill the present edition this song is much 
improved by soma na\Y readings communi- 
cated by a friend ; who thinks liy tiie “ Seven 
Bairns,” in st. 2d, arc meant the Seven Sa- 
crainonta ; five of which were the spurious off- 
spring of Mother Church ; as the first atanv.a 
contains a satirical allusion to the luxury of 
the popish clergy. 

The adaplation of solemn church music to 
tliese ludicrous pieces, aud the jumhlo of 
ideas, thereby occasioned, will account for 
the following fact. — ^Brom the Records of the 
General Asaorably in Scotland, called “ The 
Book of tho Universal Kirk,” p. 90, 7th July, 
1508, it appears, that Thomas Bassondyne, 


prinh'r iu IMlidmrgh, printed “a p 8 ,vl ,„5 

Inuk, ill (ho oml wlu'voof was fomid printit 

aim hiiuily sang, calloil ‘ Wolcomo ForUraos.’”* 

wojrAir. 

John Andorsnn my jo, ciim in as zo gaehy, 

And zc sail get a slicips hold weel halcoa in 
a pye : 

Wool bakon in a pyo, and the haggis in a 
pat; 

John Anderson my jo, cmn in, and ze’s gel 
that. 

HAN-. 

And how doe ze. Cummer? and how hae zo 
tliroven ? 

And how moiiy bairns hae ze ? Won, Cum- 
mer, I hao soven. 

Man. Aro they to zour awln gudo man 1 
WoM. Na, Cuninicr, na; 

For fivo of iliam were gotten, quhan ho was 
awa’. 


III. 


little |i(r|n |ffllifili3i. 


We have here a witty libel on the Roforma- 
tinn under King Edward VI., written about 
the ye.ar 1550, and preserved in the Pepy.a 
collection, British Museum, and Strype’s Me- 
moirs of Orannier. The author artfully de- 
clines entering into the merits of the cause, 
and wholly reflects on the lives and actions of 
many of the reformed. It is so easy to find 
flaws and imperfection sin the conduct of men, 
even the best of them, and still easier to make 
general exclamations about the profligacy of 
the present times, that no great point is 
gained by arguments of that sort, unless the 
author could have proved that the principles 
of the reformed religion had a natural ten- 
dency to produce a corruption of manners; 
whereas he indirectly owns, that their Revo- 
rnnd Father [Archbishop Cranmev] had used 
the most proper means to stem the torrent, 
by giving tho people access to tho Scriptures, 
by teaching them to pray with understand- 
ing, and by publishing homilies and other 


I'eligious tracts. It must however be acknow- 
ledged, that our libeller had at that time suf- 
fioient I'oom for just satire. For under the 
banners of the reformed had enlisted them- 
selves, many concealed papist-s, who had pri- 
vate ends to gratify ; many that were of no 
religion ; many greedy courtiers, who thirsted 
after the possessions of the church ; and 
many dissolute persons, who wanted to ho 
exempt from all eoolosiastioal censures : and 
as these men were loudest of all others in 
their cries for Reformation, so in elfect none 
obstruotod the regular progress of it so much, 
or by their vicious lives brought vexation 
and shanio more on the truly venerable and 
pious Reformers. 

The reader will remark the fondness of our 
satirist fur alliteration : in this he was guilty 
of no affectation or singularity ; his versifica- 
tion is that of Pierce Plowman's Visions, in 

* 8eo alao Biograpli. Briaut. 1st ed. toI. i. p. 177. 
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whiuh a vocuvrenco of similar lettuvs is essen- 
tial; to this lie lias only aiiparaddetl rhyme, 
whieh in his time began to bo the geiienil 
practice. See an Essay on this very peculiar 
kind of metro, prefixed to Book HI. in this 
Serie.s. 

In decomber, when the dayea draw to be 
short, 

After novemher, when the nights wax noy- 
somo and long ; 

As I pa.st by a place privily at a port, 

I s.iw one sit by himself making a song ; 

Ilia hisf'^ talk of trifles, who told with his 
tongue 

That few were fast i’ th’ faith. I ‘ freyoed’f 
that froake, 

IVlicthor lie wanted wit, or some had done 
him wrong. 

He said, ho was little John Nobody, that 
durst not speake. 

John Nobody, quoth I, what nows ? thou soon 
note and toll 

What mauer men thou meane, thou are so 
mad. 

Ho said, Theso gay gallants, that wil con- 
strue tho gospel. 

As Solomon tho sago, with somhlanco full 
sad; 

To disou.ssfl divinity thoy nought adread ; 
More meet it were for them to milk kye at a 
fleylce. 

Thou lyest, quoth I, thou losel, like a lend 
lad. 

lie said he was little John Nobody, that 
durst not speako. 

Its meet for every man on tins matter to talk, 
And tho glorious gospel ghostly to have in 
mind ; 

It is sotho said, that sect but much unseemly 
skalk, 

As boyes habblo in books, that in scripture 
are blind ; 

Tet to their fancy soon a cause will find; 

As to live in lust, in looliery to leyke : 

Such cnltives count to he coma of Cains 
kind 

But that I little John Nobody durst not 
speako. 

* Perh.'ips IIo left talk. f feigneii, MSS. anU P. C. 

t Cain’a kinU,] So in Pierce tbe Plowman’s creed, the 
proud friiirs .are said to bo 

“ Of C'ayines kind.” ViU. SIg. C. y. h. 
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Eurourrevcreiid father hath setforthan order, 

Oiir servico to ho said in our suignours 
tongue ; 

As Solomon tlio sage set forth the soripturo; 

Our suffrages, and services, with many a 
sweet song, 

With homilies, and godly hooks us among. 

That no stiff, stubborn stomaoks we should 
freyko ; 

But wretches uero worse to do poor men 
wrong ; 

But that I little John Nobody dare not 
speako. 

For bribery was never so great, sinco horn 
was our Lord, 

And whoredom was never los liatccl, sith 
Christ harrowed hel, 

And poor men are bo sore punished common- 
ly through the world. 

That it would grieve any one, that good is, 
to hear Icl. 

I'or al the hoinillos and good hooks, yet their 
hearts bo so quel. 

That if a man do amisse, with mischiefo they 
wil him wroake ; 

Tho fashion of theso now fellows it is so vile 
and fell; 

But that I little John Nobody dare not 
speako. 

Thus to live after their lust, that life would 
they have, 

And in lechery to leyke al their long life ; 

For al the preaching of Paul, yet many a 
proud knave 

Wil move mischiefo in their mind both to 
maid and wife 

To bring them in advontry or else they wil 
strife, 

And in brawling about haudery, Gods com- 
mandments breaks : 

But of these frantic il fellowes, few of them 
do thrife ; 

Though I little John Nobody dare not 
spoake. 

If thou company with them, they wil cur- 
rishly carp, and not earo 

According to their foolish fantacy ; hut fast 
wil they naught; 

Prayer with them is but prating; therefore 
they it forbear : 

Both almes deeds, and holiness, they hate it 
in their thought : 
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Tboi'ofove pray we to that prince, that with 
his hloud us bought, 

That ho wil wend that is amiss; for many a 
manful freyke 

Is sorry for these sects, though they say little 
or nought; 

And that I little John Nobody dare not 
onoo speake. 

Thug in no place, this Nobody, in no time I 
mot. 

Where NO man, ‘ne’* nougiit was, nor no- 
thing did appear ; 


Through the sound of a synagogue for sor- 
row I svvott, 

That ‘Aeolus'* though tlio eccho did cause 
mo to hoar. 

Then I drew mo down into a dalo, whereas 
the dumb deer 

Did shiver for a sliowor ; but I slmnlcd from 
a freyke ; 

For I would no wight in this world wist who 
I were, 

But little John Nobody, that dare notonca 
spoake. 




IV. 

WIUT WITU CHARCOAL ON A SlICTTER, 


—are preserved by Ilontzner, in that part of 
his Travels, which has been reprinted in so 
elegant a manner at Strawhorry-Ilill. In 
Ilentzner’s book they wore wretchedly cor- 
rupted, hut are hero given as amended by his 
irigonious Editor. The old orthography, and 
one or two ancient readings of Hentzner’s 
copy, are here restored. 

On, Fortune 1 how thy restlesse wavering 
state 

Hath fraught with cares my troubled witt ! 


Witnos this present pi-isonn, wWther fate 
Could boavo mo, and tho joys I quit. 

Thou causodost the guiltie to l)o losod 5 
From handos, wherein are innocents in- 
closed : 

Causing tho guiltlos to he straite reserved. 
And freeing those that death hath well de- 
served. 

But by her envio can he nothing wroughto, 
So God send to my foes all tlioy have thouglite, 

A. B. MDLV. ELIZABETUE, PmSONNER. 


V. 


'I’he Original of this Ballad is found in tho 
Editor’s folio MS,, the breaches and defects 
in which, rendered the insertion of supple- 
mental stanzas necessary. These it is hoped 
the Reader will pardon, as indeed the com- 
pletion of tho story was suggested by a 
modorn ballad on a similar subject. 

From the Scottish phrases here and there 


discernible in this poem, it would seem to 
have been originally composed beyond the 
Tweed. 

'The heir of Linne appears not to have been 
a Lord of Parliament, hut a Laird, whoso 
title went along with hia estate. 

^ HerculeSj MS. and P. C. 

Ver, 4, Could bofiro, la an ancient idiom, equivalent to 
Did teuT or Hath borne. Sue helovf tlio Doggar of Bddoal 
Gieeu, ver. 57, Could say. 


* then, MSS. aud I*. 0. 
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PART THE I’lRST. 

Lithe and listen, gontlomon, 

To sing a song I will beginne; 

It is of a lord of faire Sootlfind, 

Which was the unthrifty heirc of Linne. 

Ills father was a right good lord, 5 

Ilis mother a lady of liigh degree ; 

But lh(>y, alas! were dead, liim froo, 

And he lov’d keeping compiinie. 

'To fljiond tlio dayo with merry ohoare, 

'To driiiko and rcvnll every night, 10 
To card and dice from eve to morno. 

It ivas, I ween, his hetirts dellghtc. 

To ride, to runne, to rant, to roare, 

'To ahvnye spend and never spare, 

I wott, an’ it wore the king liimselfo, 15 
Of gold and fee ho mote be bare. 

Soe fares the unthrifty Lord of Linne 
Till all his gold is gone and spent; 

And ha maun sell his landes so broad, 

Ilis house, and landes, and all liis rent. 20 

nis father had a keen stewhrdc, 

And John o’ the Scales was called hoo: 
But John is become a gentel-man, 

And John has gott both gold and foe. 

Sayes, ATelcomo, welcome, Lord of Linne, 25 
let nought disturb thy merry clieero; 

Iff tbon wilt sell tby landes soe broad, 

Good store of gold lie give thee lieere. 

My gold is gone, my money is spent; 

My lande nowo take it unto thee ; 30 

Give mo the guide, good John o’ the Scales, 
And thine fur aye iny lande shall bee. 

Then John he did him to roeord draw. 

And Jolin he cast him a gods-piennie ;* 
But fur every pounde that John agreed, 35 
The lande, I wis, was well worth three. 

He told him the gold upon the horde. 

Ho was right glad his land to winne; 

The gold is thine, tlie land is mine. 

And now lie be the Lord of Linne. 40 

=^1.0. oariH’st-nHuipy; from llioKrcuch “Dealer Dieu.” 
At tliia (lay, when njiplloation is made to th« Dean and 
Cliaptur of Carlisle to accept an cxchango of the iuiiant 
niuler one of their lenses, n piece of silver is pre.sentccl hj 
the new tenant, which is still called a God's-ponny. 

28 


Thus he hath sold hi.s land hoc broad, 

Both liill and hoU, and moore and feiine, 

All but a pnoro and lonesome lodge, 

That stood far off in a lonely glcnne. 

For 800 be to his father hight. 45 

My sonno, when I am goiino, sayd bee. 

Then thou wilt spon(l thy lande so brnad, 
And thou wilt apond thy gold so froo ; 

But sweare me nowc upon the rondo, 49 
That lonesome lodge thon’lt never spend ; 

For when all the world doth frown on thee, 
'I'hou there shalt find a faithful friend, 

'The Iioire of Linne is full of golde; 

And come with mo, my friends, sayd lice, 

Let’s driidte, and rnnt, and merry makn, 55 
And ho that spares, ne’er mote ho thee. 

They ranted, drank, and merry made, 

Till nil hie gold it waxed tliinne ; 

.And then his friondea they slunk away ; 
They left the unthrifty helre of Linne. 00 

He had never a penny loft in his purse, 
Never a penny left but three. 

And one was brass, another was lead, 

And another it was white monby. 

Nowc wcll-aday, sayd the heire of Linne, 05 
Nowe well-adayo, and woe is mee, 

For when I was the Lord of Linne, 

I never wanted gold nor fee. 

But many a trustye friend have I, 

And why shold I feel dole or care ? 70 

He hoi-row of them all by tnrnes, 

Soe need I not be never bare. 

But one, I wis, was not at home; 

Another hnd payd his gold away ; 

Another call’d him thriftless loone, 75 
And hade him sharpely wend his way. 

Now well-aday, sayd the heire of Linne, 

Now woll-aday, and woe is me ; 

For when I had my hinde.s so broad, 

On me they liv’d right merrilee, 80 

To beg my broad from door to door, 

I wis, it wore a brenning shame : 

To rob and steal it were a sinno : 

To worke my limbs I cannot frame. 

Vm. 03, 4, .S, * 0 . Sic MS. 
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Now IIb away to loncaomo lodge, 85 

Eor tliGi'Q my fatlicv bado nio wond : 

‘When all the world should frown on meo 
I there shold find a trusty friend. 

PART THIS SECOND. 

A.WAY then hyed the heire of Linno 
Oer hill and holt, and moor and fenne, 

Entill ho came to lonesome lodge, 

That stood so lowo in a lonely glenne. 

lie looked up, he looked downe, 5 

In hope some comfort for to winue: 

But hare and lothly were the walles. 

Here’s sorry oh care, quo’ the heire of Linne. 

The little windowe dim and darke 

■Was hung with i^y, brere, and yowe ; 10 

No shimmering sunn here over shone, 

No halosome breeze here ever blew. 

No ohair, no table ho mote spyo, 

No ohearfiil hearth, ne welcome bed. 

Nought save a rope with rennlng noose, 15 
'I'liat dangling hung up o’er his head. 

And over it in broad letters, 

These words wore written so plain to see ; 

“Ah ! giTicelesse wretch, hast spent thine all 
And brought thyselfo to penurie ? 20 

, 

“ All this my boding mind misgave, 

I therefore left this trusty friend ; 

Lot it now sheold thy foule disgrace. 

And all thy shame and sorrows end.” 

Sorely slient wi’ this rebuke, 25 

Sorely shent was the heire of Linne ; 

His heart, I wis, was near to hrast 
■With guilt and sorrowo, ahame and sinno. 

Never a word spake the heire of Linne, 
Never a word ho spake but three ; 30 

“ This is a trusty friend indeed, 

And is right welcome unto mee.” 

Then round his necke the oorde he drewe. 
And sprang aloft with his bodie •. 

When lo 1 the ceiling burst in twaine, 35 
And to the ground come tumbling hee. 


Astonyed lay llio heiro of Linno, 

Ne kiiewo if ho wore live or dead ; 

At length lie looked, and savvo a billo. 

And in it a key of gold so redd. 40 

He took the hill, and lookt it on. 

Strait good comfort found ho there; 

Itt told him of a hole in the wall, 

In which there stood three chests in-fore.* 

Two were full of the beaten golJe, 45 

The third was full of white mon&y ; 

And over them in broad lottfers 
These words wore written so plaine to see • 

“Once more, my sonne, I setto thee clcre ; 
Amend thy life and follies past; 60 

For hut thou amend thee of thy life. 

That rope must bo thy end at last.” 

And let it boe, saytl the heire of Linne ; 

And let it hoe, but if I amend;f 

For here I will make mine avow, 55 

This readej shall guide me to the end, 

Away then went with a merry oheave. 

Away tliori wont the heire of Linne ; 

I wis, he noitlior ceas’d ne blanno, 59 

Till John o’ the Seales house he did winno. 

And when he came to John o’ the Seales, 
Upp at the spoored then looked hoe ; 

There sate three lords upon a rowe. 

Were drinking of the wine so free. 

And John himsolfe sate at the hord-head, 05 
Because now lord of Linne was hee. 

I pray thee, he said, good John o' the Seales, 
One forty pence for to lend mee, 

Away, away, thou thriftless loone ; 

Away, away, this may not bee : 70 

For Christs curse on my head, he sayd, 

If ever I trust thee one pennle. 


Yer. 60, an old northern phraso. 
sfr in-ibro, i. e. togethor* 

f 1. 0. nnleps I aniond. ^ i. e- adrice, cotiupoI. 

g PerbapB the Hole in the door or window, by which it 
was aptxred, i. o. sparred, fastened, or shut. — In Bale’s 2d 
Part of the Acts of Sng. Yotarios, "we have this phme (fol. 
38). "The doi ’0 thorof oft tymes opened and speared 
agayou. 
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Then lespn-ko tlio hcli-o of Limio, 

To John o' the Seales ■wife then spake he; 
MadiiuiB, some almos on mo hostowe, 75 
I pi’ll/ foi' {iiveet saint Cliai-itie. 

Away, away, thou thriftless Inone, 

I aweare thou gettestno alinea of mee; 

For if wo should hang any loael hocre, 

'The first wo wold begin with theo. 80 

I'linn heapake a good fellbwe, 

Wliich sat at John o’ the Scales hia bord; 
Sayd, Tiirn againe, tliou heire of Linnc; 
Sotno time thou waat a well good lord: 

Stniio time a good follow thou b.aat boon, 85 
And sparedst not thy gold and fee; 
Therefore Ho lend thee forty pence, 

And other forty if need heo. 

And over, I pray tliae, John o’ the Scaloa, 

To let him sit in thy oompanie : 90 

For Veil I wot thou liadat his land, 

And a good bargain it was to theo. 

Up then spake him John o’ the Seales, 

All wood ho answer’d him againe ; 

Now Christs curse on my head, he sayd, 95 
But I did lose by that bargkine. 

And hare I proffer’ thee, holre of Linne, 
Before these lords so fairs and free. 

Thou shalt have it haoko again hotter cheapo. 
By a hundred markes, than I had it of thee. 

I drawe you to record, lords, he said. 101 
With that he cast him a gods pennle: 

Y<jr. of Part I., and 102, of Tiirt II,, cusl la Uio reudiug 
»f th» MS. 


Now by my fay, sayd the hcire of Linne, 
And here, good John, is thy monhy. 

And ho puli'd forth tiireo baggos of gold, 105 
And layd tlioni down upon the bord; 

All woo begone was John o’ the Seales, 

Soe shent he cold say never a word. 

He told him forth tho good red gold, 

lie told it forth mickle dinne. 110 

The gold is thine, tho land is mine. 

And now Irae againe the Lord of Linne. 

Sayes, Have thou here, thou good felldwe, 
Forty ponce thou didst lend nice: 

Now I am againe the Lord of Linne, 115 
And forty pounds I will give thee. 

He make tho keejiBr of my forrost. 

Both of the wdld deoro and tho tame ; 

For but I reward thy bounteous heart, 

I wis, good followe, I wore to blame. 120 

Now wclladay I sayth Joan o’ tho Scales; 

Now welladay 1 and woe is my life 1 
Yesterday I was lady of Linne, 

Now Imo bnl John o’ tho Scales his wife. 

Now fare theo well, sayd the heire of Linne ; 
Farewell now, John o’ the Seales, said 
hec: 126 

Christs curse light on me, if ever again 
I bring my lands in jeopardy. ■*** 

tj-t In the present edition of this ballad 
several ancient readings are restored from tha 
folio MS. 
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VI. 

iiisroigitt’s |rais£ uf ll]e lair iiftcrtoiirliji |'ai)3| 

ON nEK II A VINO A SCAR IN HER FOREHEAD. 


George Gascoigne -was a oplebi-iited poet in 
the early part of Queen Elixabeth’s reign, 
and appears to great advantage among the 
niiscellatiooua ivritei'a of that age. He was 
author of three or four playa, and of many 
smaller poems ; one of the moat remarkable 
of whieh iS a satire in blank verse, called the 
“ Steele-g'lnss," 157G, 4to. 

Gascoigne was born in Essex, educated in 
both universities, -whenco he removed to 
Gray’s Inn ; but, disliking the study of the 
law, became lirst a dangler at court, and 
afterwards a soldier in the wars of the Low 
Countries. lie had no great success in any 
of these pur.suita, as appears from a poem 
of Ins, entitled, “Gascoigne’s Wodinanship, 
written to Lord Gray of Wilton.” Many of 
his epistles dedicatory are dated in 1575, 1570, 
from “his poore house in Walth.amstoe 
where ho died, a middle-aged man, in 1578, 
aecoi'ding to Antli. Wood ; or rather in 1577, 
if he is the person meant in an old tract, en- 
titled, “ A remembranoe of the woll-omployed 
life and godly end of George Gascoigne, Esq., 
who deceased at Stamford in Lincolnshire, 
Oct. 7, 1577, by Geo. Whetstone, Gent., an 
eye-witness of his godly and charitable end 
in this world,” 4to., no date. — [From a MS. 
of Oklys.] 

Mr. Thomas Warton thinks “Gascoigne 
has much exceeded all the poets of his age, in 
smoothness and harmony of versification.”* 
But tho truth is, scarce any of the earlier 
poets of Queen Elizabeth’s time are found 
deficient in harmony and smoothness, though 
those qualities appear so rare in the writings 
of their successors. In tho “ Paradise of 
Dainty Devises'''|- (the Dodsley’s Miscellany 
of those times), will hardly be fonnd one 
rough or inharmonious line-.J whereas the 
numhors of Jouson, Donne, and most of their 
oonteinporarios, frequently ofifend the ear, 

* Observation on the Faerie Queon, Yol. II. p. 108. 

Printed in 1578, 150(1, and perhaps oftener, in 4to. 
black-lettar. 

The sumo is true of most of the poems in tho “ Mirrour 
of Maglstratoa,” 1503, 4to., and also of *‘SinToy’B Poems,” 
1567. 


like the filing of a saw. — Perhaps this is in 
some measure to bo accounted for from the 
growing pedantry of that age, and from the 
writers affecting to run their lines into one 
another, after the manner of tho Latin and 
Greek poets. 

Tho following poem (which tho elegant 
writer above quoted hath recommended to 
notice, as possessed of a delicacy rarely to he 
seen in that early state of our poetry) pro- 
perly consists of alexandrines of twelve and 
fourteen syllables, and is printed from two 
quarto hlack-lotter oollootions of Gascoigne’s 
pieces; tho first entitled, “Ahundrotb sundrie 
floivres, bounde up in one small posie, &o., 
London, imprinted for Riclmrdo Smith;” 
without date, but from a letter of II. AV. (p. 
202), compared with the printer’s opist. to 
the reader, it appears to have been published 
in 1572, or '3. The other is entitled, “Tho 
Posies of George Gascoigne, Eaq., oorreoted, 
perfected, and augmented by the author, 

1575. — Printed at London, for Richard Smith, 
Ac.” No year, but the eplst. dedioat. is dated 

1576. 

In the title page of this last (by way of 
printer's* or bookseller’s device) is an orna- 
mental wooden out, tolerably well executed, 
wherein Time is represented drawing the 
figure of Truth out of a pit or cavern, with 
this legend, “ Occulta veritns tempore patet” 
[r. s.]. This is mentioned because it is not 
improbable, but the accidental sight of this 
or some other title page containing the same 
device, suggested to Rubens tliat well-known 
design of a similar kind, which he has intro- 
duced into the Luxemburgh gallery,! and 
which 1ms been so justly censured for the 
unnatural manner of its execution. 

In court whoso demaundes 
What dame doth most cxoell ; 

For my conceit I must needes say, 

Fairs Bridges beares tho bel. 


* Henrie rjuneuifi.ii. 

Ld Terns dficouvre la Verltfi. 
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Upon ■vvlioso livoly cbeeko, 5 

To prove my jnrln^ment true, 

The rose and lillie socme to strive 
Bor equall change of hewo : 

And thorowithall so rvell 

Ilir graces all agree ; 10 

No frowning oheore dare once presume 
In liir sweet face to bee. 

Alfclioiigli some lavislie lippes, 

Which Ulcu some other beat, 

Will say, the blcmisho on hir browo 15 
Di.sgraceth all the rest. 

Thereto T thus rcplie ; 

God wotte, they little knowo 
Tiie hidden cause of that mishap, 

Nor how the harm did growo ; 20 

Bor when dame Nature first 
Had franids liir heavenly faoo, 

And thoroughly bedecked it 
With goodly gleames of grace; 

It lykod hir so well : 25 

Lo here, quod she, a pccoe 
Bor perfect shape, that pasaoth nil 
Appelies’ worko in Greece. 

This bayt may ohaunoe to catohe 
The greatest God of love, 30 

Or mightio tliundriiig Jove himself, 

That rules the roast above. 

But out, alas 1 those wordos 
Wore vaunted all iu vayne: 

And some unseen wor present there, 35 
Pore Bridges, to thy pain. 

Bor Cnpklo, crafty boy, 

Close in a corner stoode, 

Not blymlfold then, to gaze on hir; 

I gesse it did him good. 40 


Yet when ho fed to the flame 
Gan kindle in bis brest, 

And herd dame Nature boast by hir 
To break him of his rest, 

Ilis hot newe-choaon love 45 

lie chaiinged into hate, 

And sodeynly with mightie mace 
Gan rap liir on the pate. 

It groeved N.atorc nuiclie 

To see the cruell clcedo : 50 

Meo secnic.s I see hir, bow she wept 
To see hir dearling bloode. 

Wcl yet, quod ,sbe, this hurt 
Shal have some holpe I trowe: 

And quick with skin she covord it, 55 
That whiter is than snowo. 

Whorwith Dan Cupido fled, 

Bor fearo of further flame, 

AVlien nngel-lilce he saw hir shine, 
Whomo he had smit with shame. 60 

Lo, thus wag Bridges hurt 
In crndel of hir kind. 

Tim cownrd Cupido brake hir browe 
To M'reke bis wounded mynd. 

The sknr still there remains ; 65 

No force, tbore lot it bee : 

There is no olnude that can eclipse 
So bright a sunne, as she. 

* 45 * The lady here celebrated was Catha- 
rine, daughter of Edmnnd second Lord 
Chandos, wife of William Lord Sands. See 
Collins’s Peerage, vol, li., p. 133, ed. 1779. 


Vor. 62, In cmk‘1 of hiu kind : 1. o. In tho rradlo of lior 
family, Seo ^'arfou'w Olisurvalionp, toI. II. p. X37, 
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VII. 

laii" 


Most of the circumst.'inces in this popalai* 
story of King Honry II., and the beautiful 
Itosairiond hare Ijcon taken for fact by our 
linglish liistoriana ; -wiio, unable to account 
for the unnatural conduct of Queen Eleanor 
in stimulating her sons to rohellion, have 
attrihiited it to jealousy, and suppoaod that 
Henry’s amour w ilh lloaamond rras the object 
of that passion. 

Our old English annalists scorn, most of 
them, to hare fullowed Iligch'n the monk of 
Chester, n'hose account, with some enlarge- 
ments, is thus given by Stow, “Rosamond, 
tlia fayre daughter of AV alter Lord Clifford, 
eonoubine to Ilariry 11. (poisoned by Queen 
Elianor, ns some thought), dyed at AVood- 
stocke [ji. d, 1177], where King Henry h.ad 
made for her a house of wondorfull working; 
BO that no mnn or woman might come to lier, 
but he that was instructed by tlio Kitig, or j 
Buoh as wore right secret with him touolilng 
the matter. 'i'hi.s liouse after some was named 
Labyrinthus, or Dodalus worke, wliicli was 
wvougbt like unto a knot in a garden, called, 
a M.aze;* hut it was commonly said, that 
lastly the Qiieeno came to her by a clue of 
thriddo, or sllko, and so dealt with lier, that 
she lived not long after; hut when she was 
(le.ad, she was htiried .at God.stow in an liouso 
of nunnes, lje.slde O-vford, with those versos 
U])oii lier toinlje ; 

“ Hie jauit in tumhd, Rosa muncli, non Rosa 
munda ; 

Noil redulet, sed olet, [jum redolere solct.” 

“ In English thus : 

'“The ros« of the world, hut not the cleanc 
flowre, 

Is now liure graven ; to whom beauty was 
lent: 

In this grave full darks nowc is her hovvre. 

That by her life was siveote and redo ent: 

But now that she is from this life blent. 


CuiisiptlntJ of vaults umlcr prrouud, arched and •vpnlled 
with briolc and stone, Qccfirtltiig to Drayton. See vote on 
his Fpistlo of Itosamoud. 


Though she wore sweete, now foully doth she 
fltinko. 

A mirroiir good for all men, that on her 
tliinke.” 

Stowe’s Annals, ed. 1G31, p. 151 

How the queen gained admittance into Ro- 
samond’s bower i.s dlfl'erently related. Holin.s- 
hed speaks of it as “the eoninion report of 
tlio people, that the quoono .... fminde hir 
out by a silken Lhread, which the king had 
drawiio after liini out of hir chamber with 
his foot, and dealt with hir in snob ehatpe 
and eruoll wise, that she lived not long af- 
ter.’’ A''ol. Ill,, p. 115. On the other hand, 
ill Spcodc’s Hist., wo are told tliat the jealous 
ipioen found lier out “ by a clow of silke, fal- 
len from Rosamirnd’s liippo, as sheo sate to 
take iiyro, and suddenly fleeing from the 
sight of the searcher, tlio end of her silke 
Imslenod to lier loot, and tlie clew still un- 
winding, remained hohinde: ivhicdi thoquoono 
followed, til! shoe had found what she aniight, 
and upon Rosamund so vented hersploene, as 
the lady livnd not long after.’’ 3d edit. p. 
501). Our ballad maker with more ingenuity, 
and probably .a.s nnieh truth, tells us the clue 
was gained by .surprise, from the knight, who 
was left to guard her bower. 

It is observable tliat none of the old writers 
attribute Rosamond's duatli to poison (Stowe, 
above, iiienUons it inevely as a slight cuiijeo- 
turo) ; they only give us to uiidurstand, that 
the queen tro.ited her harsldy ; with furious 
mcn.icc.s, we may suppose, and sharp expo.?- 
tulations, which liad snob effect on her spirits 
that she did not long survive it. Indeed on 
her tomh-stoiio, as wo leani from a person of 
credit,* among other fine sculptures, was en- 
gvavciUlietignreufa cap. This, which perhaps 
at first was" iin accidental ovuiimeiit (perhaps 
only the Chalice), might in after-times sug- 
gest the notion tliat she was poisoned ; at 
least this eonstruetion was put upon it, when 

I TJio. Allen of Oloc Ilall, Oxon. who iliod in K aged 
90. &»* rreaniu's I'.amlinng di'ai oth su coneernmi; Rusamondj 
at tiio eiiU of Gill. Noulnlg. Hist. vol. iii* p. TSO, 
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Iho atono came to be demolished after the 
nunnery was dissolved. The account is, that 
“ the tombstone of Ro.samund Clifford was 
taken up at Godstow, and brolcsn in pieces, 
and Unit upon it were interchangeable weav- 
ings drawn out and decked with roses red 
and green, and the picture of the cup, out of 
wliicli she dranlc the poison given her by the 
queen, carved in stone,” 

' llosainond’s father having been a great be- 
nofactor to the nunnery of God.stoiv, where 
she had also resided herself in the innocent 
part of her life, her body was convoyed there, 
and buried in the mlddlo of the choir; in 
which place it remained till ttie year 1191, 
wlien Hugh bishop of Lincoln caused it to be 
removed. The fact is recorded by Hovedon, 
a contemporary writer, whose words are thus 
tr.inslated by Stowe: “ Hugh bishop of Lin- 
culno came to tlie abbey of nunnes, called 

Godstow and when ho had oulrod the 

church to pray, ho saw a toiuhc in the mid- 
dle id' the i|uire, eovored ivith a pall of silke, 
and set about with lights of waxo : and de- 
nuiniling whose tomb it was, be was answered, 
Unit it was the tombo of Rosamond, that was 

some time lemman to Henry II who 

for the love of her had done much good to 
that church. Then, quoth the bishop, take 
out uf this place the harlot, and bury her 
without the church, lest Christian religion 
should grow in contempt, and to the end 
that, through the example of her, other wo- 
men being made afraid m.ay beware, and 
keopn tlniinsclves from unlawfull and ad- 
vnnreruus company with men.” Annals, 
p. bV.I. 

HisUiry further informs us that king John 
rc]i, lin'd Godstow nunnery, and endowed it 
uith yearly revenue, s, “that these holy vir- 
gins ndglit ruloeve with their prayers, the 
Koules of Ids father King Ilenrie, ami of 
fy idy Ibi'-auumd there interred.”" In what 
situitimi her remains wore found at the dis- 
soliitlnn of the nunnery, we learn friiiu Le- 
l.iud, “ Ibrsamundes tniiibc atGoilstowe nun- 
nery was taken up [of] late ; it is a stone 
with this inscription, Tumb.'V Ros.'IMundjB. 
Her hones were closiil in hole, and withyn 
that hnnpB were closyd yn lethor, "When it 
wa.s opened a very swete .smell c.ame owt of 


® Vl(l r.Hltin of Ilcnvy IT.. In Spt’cd’s History, writ by 
Dr. llinliiim, Di'jui of Hooking. 


it.”* See Ilearne’s discourse above quoted, 
written in 1718; at which lime ho tells us, 
were still seen by the pool at ‘VVoedstnok the 
foundations of a very largo building, wliiuli 
were believed to be the remains of Rosa- 
mond’s labyrinth. 

To conclude this (perhaps too prolix) ac- 
count, Henry had two sons by Rosamond, 
from a computation of whose ages, a modern 
historian has endeavoured to invalidalc the 
received story. These were William Longno- 
e.sp6 (or Long-.sword) earl of .Solhshuiy, 
and Geoffrey bi.shop of Lincolno.f Geoffrey 
wa.s the younger of Eo.s.aiii (mil’s H»n,s, and 
yet is said to have been twenty years old at 
the time of ld.s election tu that sec in 1173. 
Hence this writer concludes that King Henry 
fell in love with Rosamond in 1119, when in 
King Stephen’s reign he came over to bo 
knighted by the king of Soots ; ire also 
thinks it probable that Henry's eommerce 
with this lady “ broke off upon his mtirriago 
with Eleanor [in 1152], and that the young 
lady, by a natural effect of grief and rosont- 
nient at the defection of her lover, entered 
on that occasion into the nunnery of Gud- 
stowe, where she died probably before the 
rebellion of Henry's sons in 117.'!.” [Carte’s 
Hist. Vol. L, p, 052.] But lot it be observed, 
that Henry wa.s but sixteen years old when 
he came over to bo knighted : that he stayed 
but eight months in this island, and was al- 
most nil the time with the King of Scots; 
that he did not return back to England till 
1153, the your after his marriage with Elea- 
nor ; and that no writer drops the least hint 
of Rosarnontl’a having ever been abroad with 
her lover, nor indeed is it probable that a 
hoy of sixteen should venture tu carry over a 
mistrc.ss to his mother’s court. If all these 
circumstances are considered, Mr. Carte’s 
account will ho found more incoherent and 
iinprobahlo than that of the idd ballad; 
which is also oountenaiieod by most of our 
old historians. 

Indeed the true date of Geoffrey’s birth, 
and uunscquently of Henry’s commerce with 
Rosamond, seems to be best a.soertained from 
an ancient manuscript in the Cotton library; 
wherein it is thus registered of Geoffrey Plan- 

* This Ihitb pasBeJ for iniraRulous, if it had hap 

pt'ncil in the tomb of any cleHcal person, anti a piTiof of his 
I being a aalnt 

j t Alterwardff Archbishop of York, temp. IJlch. 1. 
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tiigonet, “ Natus ost 5° Ileni-y II. [1150.] Fac- 
tus out miles 25“ Ilonry II. [1179.] Elect, in 
Epiacop. Lincoln, 28“ Ilonry II. [1182.]” Vid. 
Chi'on. de Kirkstiill, (DomiLian XII.) Drake's 
Hist, of York, p. 422. 

The ballad of Fair Rosamond appears to 
have been first published in “ Strange Histo- 
ries or Songs and Sonnets, of Kingos, Prin- 
ces, Dukes, Loi'ds, Ladyea, Knights, and 
Gentlemen, &c. By Tlioinas Dolone. Lon- 
don, 1C12.” 4to. It is now printed (with 
conjeiitural emendations) from four .ancient 
copies in black-letter ; two of them in the Pe- 
pys library. 

WncN' as King Henry ruldo this land, 

The second of that name, 

Besides the queene, ho dearly lovde 
A fairs and comely dame. 

Most peovlosse was her beautyo foundo, 5 
Her favour, and hoc face ; 

A sweeter creature in this worldo 
Could never prinoo embrace. 

Her ovispod lockos like threads of goldo 
Appeal'd to each mans sight; 10 

Her sparkling ayes, lilce Orient penrles, 

Bid oast a heavonlye light. 


And for hi.s love and ladyns sake. 

That was so fairo and brightc. 

The keeping of this liowor ho gave 
Unto a valiant knighte. 

But fortune, that doth often fvowne 
Where she before did smile, 

The kinges doligiito and ladyes joy 
Full soon shea did beguile : 

For why, tlio kinges ungracious sonne, 
Whom he did high adv.moe, 

Against his father raised warres 
Within the realmo of France. 

But yet before our comelye king 
The English land forsooko, 

Of Rosamond, his lady faire. 

Ilia farewclle thus he tooke: 

“ My Rosamonde, my only Rose, 

That plcivsost best mine eye : 

Tho fairest flower in all tlio worldo 
To feed my fantasyo : 

Tho flower of mine affected heart, 
Whoso swoctnesa dotli oxoolle ; 

My royal Rose, a thousand times 
I hid thee nowo farwello 1 


The blood within her crystal cheekoa 
Did such a colour drive. 

As though the lillye and the rose 15 

For mastership did strive. 

Yea Rosamonde, fair Rosamonde, 

Her name was called so, 

To whom onr queene, dame Ellinoi, 

Was known a deadlye foe. 20 

The king therefore, for her defence, 

Against the furious queene, 

At Woodstocko builded such a bower, 

The like was never seen. 

iMo.st eurionsly that bower was built 25 
Of stone and timber strong, 

An hundred and fifty doors 
Did to this bower belong : 

And they ao onnnlnglye contriv’d 
With turnings round about, 30 

That none but with a clue of thread 
Could enter in or out. 


For I must leave my fairest flower. 

My sweetest Rose, a space. 

And cross tho sons to famous Franck 
Proud rebolles to abase. 

But yet, my Rose, be sure thou ahalt 
My coming shortlye see, 

And in my heart, when hence I am. 
He beare my Rose with mee.” 

When Rosamond, that ladye bi'ightfl, 
Did hearo tho king saye soe, 

The sorrowe of her grieved heart 
Her outward lookes did showe; 

And from her olearo and crystall eyes 
The teares gusht out apace, 

Which like the silver-pearled dewe 
Ranne down her comely face. 

Her lippes, erst like the corail redde, 
Did wane both wan and pale. 

And for the sorrowe she oonceivde 
Her vitall spirits failo ; 
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And fiillins down a.ll in a swoono 
Bfifoi-e king Ilenryos face, 

Full oft lie in his prinoelye armca 
Her bodye did embrace ; 80 

And twentye times, with watery ayes, 

He lust her tender cheeke, 

Until he liad revivdo againa 
Her sonaes milde and maeke. 

IFliy grieves my Rose, my sweetest Rose ? 

The king did often say. 8G 

Becauao, quoth shea, to bloodye warres 
My lord must part awaya. 

But since your grace on forrayno coastos 
Auuingo your iocs unkinde 90 

Must goo to haz.arde life and limlie, 

AVhy should I stayo behiude? 

Nay rather, let me, lika a page, 

Your swordo and target beiiro; 

TJiat on iny breast the blowes may lighto, 
AVhioh would offend you there. 96 

Or lett mao, in your royal tent, 

Prepare your bed at nigbte. 

And with swoete baths refresh your grace, 
At your returne from iighte. 100 

50 I your presence may enjoys, 

No toil I will refuse ; 

But wanting you, my life is death : 

Nay, death He rather choose. 

“ Cimtont thy self, my dearest love ; 105 

Thy rest at home shall bee 
In Englancles sweet and pleasant isle ; 

For travell fits not thee. 

Faira ladies brooks not bloodye warres; 

Soft peace their sexe dolightes; HO 

‘ Nut nigged cainpe.s, but courtlye bwers ; 
Gay fea.stes, nor cruell iiglites.' 

51 y Rose sli.all safely here abide, 

AV^itli nlusicke passe the day ; 

Mhilst I, ainonge the piercing pikes, 115 
My foes seeke far awayo. 

>Iv Rose aliall shine in pearle, and golde, 
AHiiLst Ime in .armour diglite ; 

Gay galliards hero my love sli.all dance, 
AVliilst I my foes goe figlite. 120 

29 


And yon, Sir Thoniaa, whom I triuste 
To beo my loves defence ; 

Be carefull of my gallant Rose 
AVhen I am parted honce.'’ 

And thcrcwith.all he fetcht a sigh, 120 

As though his heart would breako : 

And Rosamondc, for very griefe, 

Not one pltiine word could speake. 

And at their parting well they miglite 
In heart be grieved sore : 130 

After that d.ayo fairo Rosiiuionde 
The king did see no more. 

For when his grace had past the seas. 

And into Franco was gone ; 

AVitli envious heart, Queoiie Elliuor, 135 
To AVoodatocko came anone. 

And forth she calls this trustye knighte 
In an unhappy hourc ; 

AYho with his clue of twined thread, 

Came from this famous bower. 140 

And when that they had wounded him, 

The queone this thread did gette. 

And w'ent where ladyc Ro.samonde 
Was like an angoll sette. 

But when the quecne with stedfast eye 145 
Beheld her beauteous face, 

She was am.azed in her minde 
At her exceeding grace. 

Cast off from thee those robes, she said. 

That riche and costlye bee : 150 

And drinko thou up this deadlye draught, 
AYhich I have brought to thee. 

Then prasentlye upon her knees 
Sweet Rosaniondo did falle ; 

And pardon of the qtioene she crav’d 15S 
For her offences all. 

" Take pitty on my yoiithfull yeares, 

Faire Rosamonde did orye ; 

And lett mee not with poison strongs 
Enforced bee to dye. 160 

I will renounce my sinfull life, 

And in some cl oyster hide ; 

Or else be b.anisht, if you please. 

To range the world soe wide. 
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QUEEN ELEANOR’S CONEESSION. 


Anil for the fault -vYhicli I Imve done, 105 
Though I was forc’d thevotne, 

Preserve my life, and puniali mee 
As you thinke meet to doe.” 

And with theao words, her lilUe handes 
She wrunge full often there ; 170 

And downe along her lovely face 
Did trickle many a teare. 

But nothing could this furious queene 
Therewith appeased bee ; 

The cup of dendlye poyson stronge, 175 
As she knelt on her knee, 

Sheo gave this oomelya dame to driuke; 
Who tooke it in her hand, 


And from her hoiuled knen arose, 

And on her feet did atiind: qgg 

And casting np her eyes to heaven. 

Slice did for mereye calle ; 

And drinking up the poison stronga, 

Her life she lost withallo. 

And when that death through evorye limhe 
Had showde its greatest spite, 188 

Her chiefost foes did plaine oonfesso 
Shee was a glorious wight. 

Her body then they did entomb. 

When life was fled away, 190 

At Godstowo, ncaro to Oxford towne, 

As may be seene this day. 




VIII. 


" Eueanob, the daughter and heiress of 
William duke of Guionne, and count of 
Poiotou, had been married sixteen years to 
Louis A'll. king of Franco, and had attended 
him in a oroisado, which that monarch com- 
manded against the infidels ; but having lost 
the aifootions of her husband, and even fallen 
under some suspicions of gallantry w’ith a 
handsomo Saracen, Louis, more delicate than 1 
politic, procured a divorce from her, and re- 
stored her tho.s0 lioh provinces, which by her 
marriage she had annexed to the crown of 
Prance. The young count of Anjou, after- 
wards Henry 11, Ring of England, thongli 
at that time hut in his nineteenth year, 
neither discouraged by the disparity of age, 
nor by the reports of Eleanor’s gallantry, 
made such successful courtship to that 
princess, that he married her six weeks after 
her divorce, and got possession of all her do- 
minions as a dowery. A marriage thus 
founded upon, interest was not likely to be 
very happy : it happened accordingly, Ele- 
anor, who had disgusted her first husband by 
her gallantries, was no less offensive to her 
second by her jealousy ; thus carrying to ex- 
tremity, in the different parts of her life, 


every circumstance of female weakness. She 
had several sons by Henry, whom she spirit- 
ed up to rebel against him j and ondoavouv- 
ing to escape to them disguised in man’s ap- 
parel in 1173, she was discovered and thrown 
into a confinement, which seems to have con- 
tinued till the death of her husband in 1189. 
She however survived him many years ; dy- 
ing in 1204, in the sixth year of the reign of 
her youngest son, John.” See Hume’s His- 
tory, 4to. vol. I. pp. 260, 307. Speed, Stowe, 
&c. 

It is needless to observe tliat the following 
ballad (given with some corrections, from an 
old printed copy) is altogether fabulous ; 
whatovgr gallantries Eleanor encouraged in 
the time of her first husband, none are im- 
puted to her in that of her second. 

Queene Elianor was a sicke womitn. 

And afraid that she should dye ; 

Then she sent for two fryars of France 
To speke with her speedilye. 

The king calld downe his nobles all, 5 
By one, by two, by three ; 

“Earl marshall, Ho go shrive the queene, 
And thou shalt wend with mee.” 
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A boono, a booiie ; qiioUi navi mavshilll, 

And fell on bis bended knee ; 10 

That vrhataoevov Quecna EUanov saye, 

No hiirme therof may bee. 

lie pawno my laudea, the king then ory'd, 

Jly sceptre, crowne, and all, 

Tliiit whiitsoere Queen Elianor sayes, 15 
No harme thereof shall fall. 

Do thou put on a fryars coat. 

And lie put on another ; 

And wo will to Queen Elianor goo 
Like fryar and his brother. ,20 

Thus both attired then they goo; 

When they camo to Whitehall, 

The bell.s did ring, and the quirislers sing. 
And the torches did lighto them all. 

When that they came before the queene, 25 
They fell on their bonded knee; 

A boone, ii booue, our gracious queene, 

That you sent so haslilee. 

Are you two fryars of Franca, aho aayd, 

As I suppose you bee ? 30 

But if you are two Englishe fryars. 

You shall hang on the gallowes tree. 

We are two fryars of France, they sayd, 

As you suppose we bee. 

We have not been at any m.asse 35 

Sith we came from tho sea. 

The first vile thing that over I did, 

I will to you unfoldo ; 

Earl marshall had my maldonlioad, 

Beneath this cloth of guide. 40 

That's a vile sinne, then sayd tho king ; 

May God forgive it thee ! 

Amou, amen, quoth earl marshall ; 

With a hoavyo heart spake heo. 


The next vile thing that ever I did, 45 
I ” ’ 

'To you lie not denye, 

I made a boxe of poysoti strong, 

To poison King Ilenvye. 

Thats a vile sinne, then sayd the king. 

May God forgive it thee ! 50 

Amen, amen, quoth earl marshall ; 

And I wish it so may hoe. 

Tho next vile thing that ever I did, 

'To you I will dihx’ovor; 

I poysoned fair llo-samonde, 65 

All in fair W oodstooko bower. 

Thats a vile sinne, then sayd tho king; 

May God forgive it thee ! 

Amen, amon, quoth earl marshall ; 

And I wish it so may bee. 60 

Do you see yonders little boyo, 

A toa,sing of tbc ballo? 

That is carl marshalls olde.st sonne, 

And I love him the best of all. 

Do you see yonders little boyo, 65 

A catching of the balle ? 

That is king Ilsnryes youngest sonne, 

And I love him tho worst of all. 

His head is fashyon’d like a bull ; 

His nose is like a boare, 70 

No matter for that, king Henrye oryd, 

I love him the better tberforo, 

Tho king pulled off his fryars ooate, 

And appeared all in reclde : 

She shrieked, and cryd, and wrung her hands, 
And snyd she was betraydo. 76 

The king lookt over his left shoulder, 

And a grimmo look looked hee, 

Earl marshall, he sayd, hut for my oatho 
Or hanged thou shouldst bee. 80 

Ter. 63, 67. Sho moans that tho eJclest of thoso tivo w/jp 
I by tho Karl Marshall, tho youiiEost by tho king. 
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I'lIE BEGGAll’S DAUGHTER OF BEUNALL-GREEN. 


IX. 


Tms poGm, suhscribGrl M. T. [pevhap.s in- 
voi'toclly for T. Miu-sliall*], is preserved in 
“ The Paradise of daintlo Devises,” quoted 
abos'e in page 218. The hvo first stanzas 
may be found accompanied with musical 
notes in "An Ilowros Rooreation iu Mnsicke,” 
&c., by Riehard Alison, Loneb, 1006, 4to. : 
usually bound up with three or four sets of 
‘‘ Madrigals sot to Music by Thomas Weelkes, 
Bond., 1597, 1600, IGOS, dto.” One of these 
madrigals is so complete an example of the 
Bathos that I cannot forbear presenting it to 
the reader. 

Thule, the period of oosinographic. 

Doth vaunt of Ileola, whoso sulphureous 
fire 

Doth molt the frozen clime, and thawthe aide, 
Trinaorian ^Etna's llamoa ascend not hior; 1 
Those things seome wondrous, yet more won- 
drous I, 

Whose heart with foaro doth freeze, with love 
doth fry. 

The Andelusian merchant, that returnes 
Laden with outehiiiele and china dishes, 
Reports iu Spaiuo, how strangely Pogo Imrnes 
Amidst an ocean full of flying fishes : 
These things seemc wondrous, yet more won- 
drous I, 

Whoso heart with fearc doth freeze, with love 
doth fry. 


Mr. Weelkes seems to have been of opinion 
with many of his brethren of later times, 
that nonsense was best adapted to display the 
powers of musical composure. 

Tnii sturdy rock for all his strength 
By raging seas is rent in twaine: 

Tire marble stone is pearst at length, 

With little drops of drizling rain r 
The oxe doth yoeld unto the yoke, 5 
Tlic steolo oboyoth the hatmnor stroke. 

The stately stnggo, that seomos so stout, 
By yelping hounds at bay is set: 

The swiftest bird, tliat flies about, 

Is caught at length in fowler’s net: 10 
The greatest lish, iu deopn.st brooke. 

Is soon deceived by snbtill liooke. 

Yea man hlmsolfo, unto whoso will 
All things arc bounden to obey, 

For all his wit and worthie skill, 15 
Doth fade at length, and fall away. 
There is nothing but time doeth waste ; 
The heavens, the earth consume at last. 

But vertue sits triumphing still 

Upon the thi'one of glorious fame : 20 

Though spiteful death mans body kill, 

Yet hurts ho not his vertuous name : 

By life or death what so betides, 

The state of vertue never slides. 


X. 

fire §e(jpt's giuigltev 0f §eiitiiiIl--^Bwett. 


This popular old ballad was written in tho 
reign of Elizabeth, as appears not only from 
ver. 23, where the arms of England are called 
the “ Queenes armes but from its tune’s 
being quoted in ether old pieces, written in 
her time. See the ballad on " Mary Ambree,” 


in this work. The late Mr. Guthrio assured 
the editor, that he had formerly seen another 
old song on tho same subject, composed in 
a different measure from this ; which was 
truly beautiful, if we may judge from the 
only stanza he remembered. In this it was 
said of the old beggar, that “ down his neck 


* Tid. Atben. Ox, p, 153, 310. 
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his revei-ctul lockca 

In ciomolye oui-lca diJ wave ; 

And on Ida aged temples grovvo 
The hlossomea of the grave.” 

The following Ballad ia chiefly given from 
the Editor’s folio MS., compared with two 
ancient printed copies ; the conekuVmg stan- 
zas, which contain the old Beggav’s discovery 
of himself, are not, however, given from any 
of these, being vci'y different from those of 
the vulgar halhid. Nor yet docs the Editor 
offer them aa genuine, hulas amodern .attempt 
to remove the iihsnrditles and inounaisteneies, 
which so remarhahly prevailed in this part 
of the song, as it stood hofuro; whereas, hj' 
the alteration of a few lines, the story is ren- 
dered much more atfecting, and is reconciled 
to prohahility and true lii.story. For this 
informs us, that at the decisive battle of Eve- 
sham (fought August 4, 1205), when Simon 
de Mnntfort, the great Earl of Leicester, was 
slain at the head of the liaruns, iiis oldest 
son, Henry, fell by his side, and, in conse- 
ciLience of that defeat, his whole family sunk 
for ever, the king bestowing their great 
honours and possessions on his second son, 
Edmund, Earl of Liuicastor. 

r.vTiT Titu rias'r. 

Itt was a blind beggar, had long lost his 
sight,, 

lie h.ad a faire daughter of Ijowty most bright : 
Ami many a gallant brave suiter iiad slice. 
For iiotio was sue comolye as pretty Bcssce. 

And though shoe was of favor most foire, 5 
Yett seeing shoe was but a poor beggars 
hoyre. 

Of aiieyent hnusnkeepcrs desjiised was shoe, 
Wliose .si)nriG.s came as suitors to prettye 
Bi’sspo. 

Whoreforn in great sorrow faire Bessy did 

sny, 

Good father, iiml mother, lot mo goo away, 10 
To sneke out my fortune, whiltover itt bee. 
This suite then they granted to prettye 
Bes.see. 

Then Bessy, that was of howtyo sno bright, 
All I’hidd in gray russett, and late in the 
night, 14 

From fiitlier and mother alone parted shoe; 
Who .sighed and sobbed for prettye Bessee. 


Slice went til! shoe came to ,Slratford-le-Bi'\v ; 
Then knew shoe not whither, nor which way 
to goe: 

With teares shee lamented her hard dostinle, 
So sadd and soc heavy was pretty Bessee. 20 

Shoe kept on her journey iintill it was day, 
And went unto llumfoid along the bye way ; 
Where at the Quoencs armes cutertained was 
shee : 

Soc faire and wel favoured was pretty Besfieo. 

Slice had not been there a month to an end, 25 
But ma.steraiid mi.stres and all w.i.s lior friend ; 
And every brave gallant, that once did her 
see. 

Was straight-way eiiamourd of pretty Bossco. 

Great gifts they did send her of silver and 
gold. 

And in their songs daylye her love was ox- 
told ; 30 

Her boawtyo was blazed in every dogvoe ; 

Soe faire and soe coniolye was pretty Bossoe. 

The young men of Riimford in her had their 

joy! 

Shoe shewed herself curtoous, and modostlye 
coyo ; 35 

And at her commandment still wold they bee ; 
Soe fayre and sdo eomlye was pretty Bessee. 

Foure suitors att onoo unto her did goej 
They craved her favor, hut still she sayd noe ; 
I wold not wish gentles to marry with mee. 
Yett over they honored prettye Bessee. 40 

The first of them was a gallant young knight. 
And he came unto her disguisde in the night, 
The second a gentleman of good degree. 

Who wooed and sued for prettye Bossoe. 

A merchant of London, whoso wealth was nob 
small, 45 

Ho was the third suiter, and proper withall ; 
Her masters own soniie the fourth man mu.st 
hoe. 

Who sivore ho w’ould dyo for pretty Bessee. 

And, if thou wilt marry with mce, quoth the 
knight, 

lie make thee a ladyo -with joy and delight ; 
My hart’s so inthralled by thy bewtle, 61 
That Boone I shall dye for prettye Bessee. 
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Tlio gontleiiiaii aayd, Como, raavvy -with mcc. 
As fine as a ladye my Bessy alial bee: 

Illy life is distoessod ; 0 hoare me, quoth 
hoe ; 55 

And grant me thy love, my prettye Bossco. 

Let me hfee thy husband, the merchant cold 
say, 

TIiou shalt live in London both gallant and 

m', 

My shippes shall bring home rych jewclls for 
thee. 

And I will for ever love pretty Bessee. 60 

Then Bessy ehee sighed, and thus aheo did 
say. 

My father and mother I meane to obey; 

First gett there good will, and bo faithfull to 
nice. 

And you shall enjoye your prettye Bessee. 

To every one this answer slice made, 65 
\Yhevofore unto her they joyfullye sayd. 

This thing to fulfill wea all doe agree ; 

But where dwells thy father, my prettye 
Bessee? 

My father, shoo said, is aoone to he scone: 
The scely blind beggar of Bodnall-grcene, 
That daylyo sits hogging for oharitle, 71 
lie is the good father of pretty Bessee. 

Ills niarkes and his tokens are knowen very 
well ; 

He alwayes is led with a dogg and a bell: 

A seely oldo man, God knoweth, is heo, 75 
Yett hee is the father of pretty Bessee. 

Nay then, quoth the merchant, thou art not 
for meo : 

Nov, quoth the innholder, my wiffe thou shalt 
hoe : 

I lothc, sayd the gentle, a beggars degree, 
And therefore, adewo, my pretty Bessee ! 80 

Why then, quoth the knight, hap better or 
worse, 

I wai.gho not true love by the weight of the 
pursso. 

And bewtye is bewtye in every degree ; 

Then welcome unto me, my pretty Bessee. 

With thee to thy father forthwith I will goe. 
Nay soft, quoth his kinsmen, it must not be 
soe : 86 


A poor beggars daughter noe ladye shall heo 
Then take tliy adow of pretty Bessee. 

But sooiio after this, by hroake of the day 
Tho knight had from Enmford stole Bessy 
away. 90 

The youngo men of Rmnford, as thicko might 
bee, 

Rode after to feitch ngaine pretty Bessee. 

As swifte as tho windo to ryde they wore 
soeno, 

Uutill they came neare unto Bednall-greene , 
And as the knight lighted most oourteousllo, 
They all fought against him for pretty Bes- 
see. 9G 

But roscew came spocdllye over tho plaine. 
Or else the young Icniglit for his love had 
been slaino. 

This fray being ended, then stvaitway ho see 
Ills kinsmen come rayling at pretty Besseo. 

Then spake tlio blind beggar, Although I bee 
pooro, 101 

Yctt rayle not against my child at my own 
doom : 

Though sheo bo not docked in velvett and 
penrle, 

Yett will I dropp angells with you for my 
girle. 104 

And then, if my gold may better her birthe. 
And equ:i]l tho gold tl:at you lay on tho earth, 
Then ncylhor rayle nor grudge you to see 
The blind beggars daughter a lady to bee. 

But first you shall pvomiso, and have itt well 
knowno, 

The gold that you drop shall all he your 
owne. 110 

With that they replyod. Contented bee wee. 
Then here’s, quoth the beggar, for pretty 
Bessee. 

With that an angell he cast on tho ground. 
And dropped in angells full three thousand* 
pound; 111 

And oftentimes itt was proved most plaine. 
For the gentlemens one the beggar droppt 
twayne : 


* In the Editor’^ folio MS. it is 5Q0t. 
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Soe that tha place, wherein they did aitt, 
With gold it was covered every whitt. 

The gentlemen then having dropt all their 
store, 

Sayd, Now, beggar, hold, for wee have noe 
more. 120 

Thou hast fulfilled thy promise arright. 

Then marry, c^uoth he, my girle to this 
knight ; 

And heere, added hoc, I will now throwo you 
downe 

A hundred pounds more to buy her a gowne. 

Tho gentlemen all, that this treasure had 
seeno, 125 

Admired the beggar of Bednall-greeno ; 

And all those, that wore her suitors before, 
Tlieir flesho fur very anger they tore. 

Thus was fair Bo.sso matched to the knight. 
And then made a ladye in others despite; 

A fairer ladye thero never was scene, 131 
Than the blind beggars daughter of Bcdnall- 
groone, 

But of their sumptuous marriage and feast, 
What brave lords and knights thither were 
prest, 134 

The second fitt^' shall set forth to your sight 
With marvellous pleasure and wished delight. 

PART THE SECOND. 

Off a blind beggars daugbtor most bright. 
That lato was betrothed unto a younge 
kniglit; 

All the di.scourse tlierof you did see ; 

But uow comes tho wedding of pretty Bessee. 

WlHiiii a gorgeous palace most brave, 5 
Adorned with all the cost they cold have, 
Tlii.s wedding was kept moat sumptuouslle, 
And ail for the creditt of pretty Bessee. 

All kind of dainties, and delioates sweete 
Were lionght for tho banquet, as it was most 
nieetc ; 10 

Partridge, and plover, and venison most free, 
Against the bravo wedding of pretty Bessee. 


* See an Essay on the ■word Fit at the cud of the Secood 
Part. 


This marriage through England was spread 
by report. 

So that a groat number thorotu did resort 
Of nobles and gentles in every degree ; 15 

And all for the fame of prettye Bessee. 

To church then went this gallant younge 
knight ; 

Ills bride followed after, an angell most 
bright. 

With troopes of ladyos, the like nore was 
scene 

As went with swcoto Bessy of Bednall-greone. 

This marryiign being solompnlzed then, 21 
With musickc performed by the skilfnllest 
men, 

Tho nobles and gentles sate downe at tliat 
tyde. 

Each one admiring tho boautifull bryde. 

Now, after the sumptuous dinner was done. 
To talko, and to reason a number Ijegunn ; 20 
They tnlkt of tho blind beggars daughter 
most bright. 

And what with his daughter he gave to the 
knight. 

Then spake the nobles, “Much marveil have 

wee. 

This jolly blind beggar wee cannot here see.” 
My lords, quoth the bride, my father’s so 
huso, 31 

lie is loth with his presence these states to 
disgrace. 

“ The prayse of a woman in questyon to 
hringe 

Before her own face, were a flattering thingo; 
But wee thinko thy father’s basene.ss, quoth 
they, 35 

Might by thy bewtye bo oleane put awaye.” 

They had noo sooner these pleasant words 
spoke. 

But in comes the beggar oladd in a silke 
eloke ; 

A faire velvet oapp, and a fetlier had bee. 
And now a musioyan forsooth he wold bee. 

He had a daintye lute under his arme, 41 
He tou died the strings, which made such a 
oharme, 
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Sides, Please you to hoarc any musiclce of 
moo, 

He sing you a song of pretty BoBsoe. 44 

Witli that hia lute ho twanged straigtway, 
And Ihoroon begann most awcEtlye to play ; 
And after that leaaona woro playd two or 
three, 

lie strayn’d out this song most dolicatclie. 

“ A poore beggara danglitor did dwell on a 
green e, 49 

Who for herfiiireness might well be aqiieeno; I 
A blithe bonny lasac, and a ihiintye was sheo, 
And many one called her pretty Bessee. 

“ Her father lice had noe goods, nor noe land, 
Blit bfiggd for a penny all day with hia hand; 
And yott to her marriage ho gave thousands 
throe,* 55 

And still he bath somewhat for pretty Bessee. 

“ And if any one here her birth doe disdaino, 
Her fatlier is ready, with might and with 
maino, 

To proovo shoe is come of noble degree: 
Therfore never flout att prettyo Bessee.” 60 

With that the lords and tho oompanye round 
With Inii'ty laughter wore voadyeto swound: 
Att last said the lords, Full well wo may see, 
The bride and the beggar’s belioulden to thee. 

On this the bride all blushing did rise, 05 
The pearlie dropps standing within her faire 
eyes, 

0 pardon my father, grave nobles, quoth 
slice, 

That tliroughe blind affection thus doteth on 
nice. 

If this be thy father, the nobles did say, 

Well may he be proud of tlii.s happy day; 70 
Yett by his countenance well may wee see, 
Ills birth and his fortune did never agree; 

And thoreforo, blind man, we pray thee be- 
wray, 

(And looke th.at the truth thou to u.s doe say) 
Thy birth and thy parentage, what itt may 
hoe; 75 

For the love that thou bearest to pretty 
.Bessee. 


“Thou give mo leave, noblns anil gentles, 
each one, 

One song more to sing, and then I have done ; 
And if that itt liiay not winn good report, 79 
Then doe not givo ino a gioat fur my sport. 

“ [Sir Simon do Montfort my subject shal bee; 
Once cliicfe of all the gro.it iiaron.s was lice, 
Y'el fortune so cruellii this lorde did abase, 
Now loato and forgotten are hee and his race. 

“When tho barons in arines did King Ilenrye 
oppose, 85 

Sir Simon de Montfort their leader tliey 
chose ; 

A leader of oonrago undaunted was hee, 

And oft-times he made their cnemyes flee. 

“ At length in tho battle on Eveshanio plaiiio 
Tho barons woro routed, and Montfort was 
slaino; 90 

Moste fatall.that battel did prove unto thee, 
Thoughe then wast not borne tlien, my pret- 
tye Bessee I 

“ Along with tho nobles, th.at fell at that tyde, 
Ills eldest son Ilenrye, who fought by his 
side, 

Was feldo by a blowo, ho receivdo in the 
fight 1 95 

A hlowe that deprivde him for ever of sight. 

“ Among tho dead bodyes all lifolesso he layo, 
Till evening drewo on of the following dayo, 
When by a yong ladye disonverd was hee ; 
And this was thy mother my prettyo Bessee! 

“A barons faire daughter atept forth in the 
nighte 101 

To search for her father, who fell in the fight, 
And seeing yong Montfort, where ga,sping he 
layo, 

Was moved with pitya, and brought him 
awayc. 

“In seoretto she nurst him, and swaged his 
paine, 105 

While he throughe tho realme was heleevd 
to be slain e : 

At length his faire bride she consented to hoc, 
And made him' glad father of prettye Bessee. 

“ And nowe lest cure foes our lives sholde 
betraye. 

We clothed ourselves in beggars iirraye ; IIC 


* So tho folio MS. 
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Hor jowollcs slieo solde, anti hither eatne -vvee: 
All our comfort and care was our prottye 
Besaeo.] 

“And here have wee lived in fortunes despite, 
Thoughe poore, yet contented with humble 
deliglite ; 

Full forty winters thus have 1 beonc 115 
A silly blind beggar of Bodnall-groene. 

“ And hero, noble lordea, is ended the song 
Of one, that once to your own rankc did 
helung : 

And thus have you learned a secretto from 
mco, 

That ne’er had beene knowne, but for prettye 
Boasco.” 120 

Now when the foiro compunye overye one, 
Had heard the atrange tale in the song he 
had showno. 

They all were amazed, as well they might 
bee, 

Both at the blinda beggar, and pretty Bessee. 

l^ith that the faire bride they all did em- 
brace, 125 

Saying, Sure thou art come of an lionoijrable 
race. 

Thy father likewise is of noble degree, 

And thou art tvel! worthy a lady to bee. 

Thus was the feast ended with joye and de- 
lighte, 

A bridegroomo most happy then was the 

youngo knighte, 130 

In joy and felicltio long lived bee, 

All witli his faire ladye, the pretty Bessee. 

«• « 

» 

tit The word fit for part, often occurs in 
our ancient liallads and metrical romances ; 
which being divided into several parts for the 
convcnietico of singing them at public enter- 
tiiiiirncnts, were in the intervals of the feast 
sung by fits, or intorniissions. So Putten- 
hain in his art of English Poeale, 1589, says, 

“ the Epitlialamie was divided by breaches 
into tlireo partes to serve for three several 
fits, or times to be sung.^' P. 41. 

From the same wi’itor we learn some cu- 
rious particulai-s relative to the state of bal- 
lad-singing ill that ago, that will throw light 
on tlifi present subject ; speaking of the quick 
returns of one manner of tune in the short 1 
30 


measures used by cnininon rhymers ; the.se, 
he says, “glut the eare, unless it bo in small 
and popular iniisickes, sung by these Canta- 
hanqui upon benohos and barrels heads, 
where tiiey have none other audience then 
hoys or countrey fellowe.s, that passe by 
them in tlio stroete ; or else by blind harpoi-s, 
or such like taverne Minstrels, that gave a fit 
of mirth for a groat, . . their matter being 
for the most part stories of old time, as the 
talc of Sir Topas, the reportes of Bevis of 
Southampton, Guy of IFiirwioke, Adam Bell 
and Clymnio of tlie Clough, and such other 
old romances or historical rimes, made pur- 
posely for recreation of the common people 
at Chriatmas.se dinners and brideales, and in 
tavernea and alehouses, and such other places 
of base resorte." P. 09 . 

This species of entertainment, which seems 
to have been liaiidetl clown from the ancient 
bai'da, was in the time of Puttenham falling 
into neglect; but that it was not, oven then, 
wholly excluded more genteel asseiiiblies, he 
gives U.S room to infer from anotlier passage, 
“IVo ourselves,” e.ays tlii.s courtly* writer, 
“have written for pleasure a little brief ro- 
mance, or lustorioal ditty in the English tong 
of the Isle of Great Britaine in short and long 
meetres, and by breaches or divisions [i. o. 
tits] to be more oommodiously sung to the 
liiirpc in places of assembly, whore the com- 
pany shal bo desirous to hearo of old adven- 
tures, and valiaunces of noble knights in 
times past, as are those of King Arthur and 
his knights of the Bound Table, Sir Bevys 
of Soutlmrrptan, Guy of Warwicko, and 
others like." P, 33. 

In more ancient times no grand scone of 
festivity was complete without one of these 
reciters to entertain the company with feats 
of arms, and tales of knighthood, or, as one 
of these old minstrels says, in the beginning 
of an ancient romance on Guy and Colbronde, 
in tlie Editor's folio MS. 

“ When meate and drinke is great picntyh. 
And lords and ladyes still wil bee. 

And sitt and solace lytho ;t 
Then itt is time for inee to spoake 
Of Iwene knightes, and kempfea great, 

Such carping for to kytho." 

^ IIo vras ouu of Queon IHlizaboth’s gcut. pensioiiers, at a 
time when the whole barul consisted of men of dUtiughished 
biiih and fortune. Yiil, Ath. Ox. 
t I'erhapa ‘‘hlytliej’ 
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If wo consider tlwt a groat in the ago of 
Elizabeth was more than equivalent to a 
shilling now, we shall find that the old harp- 
ers were even then, when their art was on 
the decline, upon a ftir nioro reputable foot- 
ing than the ballad-singers of our time. The 
reciting of one such ballad as this of the 
Beggar of Bodnall-grcen, in two parts, was 
rewarded with half a crown of onr money. 
And that they made a very respectable ap- 
pearance, wo may learn from tlie dress of the 
old beggar, in the preceding ballad, p. 220, 
where ho comes into company in the habit 
and character of one of these minsti-els, 
being not known to be the bride’s father, till 
after her speech, ver. 63. The exordium of 
hia song, and hia claiming a groat for his re- 
ward, ver. 80, are peculiarly clmracteristio 
of that profession. — Moat of the old ballads 
begin in a pompous manner, in order to cap- 
tivate the attention of the audience, and in- 
duce them to purchase a recital of the song : 
and they seldom oonchulo the first part with- 
out largo promises of still greater culcrtain- 
inent in the second. This was a nooc.ssary 
pioos of art to inoliuo the hearers to he at the 
o.xpenso of a second groat's worth. — Many of 
the old romanoos extend to eight or nine fits, 
which would afford a considerable profit to 
the reciter. 

To return to tlio word fit ; it seems at one 
time to have peculiarly signified the pause, or 
breathing-time, between the several parts 
{answering to Fansus in the visions of Pierce 
Plowman) : thus in the ancient ballad of 
“ Chevy-Chase,” (p. 55,) the first Part ends 
with this line, 


“ Lo 1 lordis mine, licro is a fitt; 

If ye well any move of it, 

'i’o tell it well I fondo,” 

The word fit indeed appears origlnallj to 
have signified a poctio sbriun, verse, or poem; 
for in these Reuses it is used by the Anglo- 
Saxon W'l-itcrs. Tims King jd51frod in his 
Bootius, having given n version of lib, a 
metr. 5, adds, Dupe pipbom tha tbap 
piece apunjen htopbe p.65, i.e.“'VVhen 
wisdom had sung these [fitts] verses,” And 
in the Proem to the same book Fon on piece, 
“Put into ffitt] verse.” So in Cedmon, p, 
45, Beoii'o on piece, seems to inoiin 
“ composed a song,” or “ poem.” The roiulev 
will trace this old , Saxon phrase, in the appli- 
cation of the word fond, in tha foregoing 
passage of Chaiioor. Soo Gloss. 

Sponsor has used the word fit to denote “ a 
strain of music;” see his, poem entitled 
“ Collin Clout’s come homo again,” whore ho 
says. 

The Shepherd of the ocean IV. Raleiffli,,] 
Provoked mo Lo play some pleasant fit. m 

And when ho hoard tlie nmsio which I 
made 

lie found himselfo full groatlye pleas’d at 
it, Sco. 

It is also used in the old ballad of King 
Estmere, p. 16, v. 243. 

From being .applied to music, this word 
was easily transferred to dancing ; thus in the 
old play of “Lusty Juvontus” (described in 
p. 117), Juventus says, 


“ The first fit here I fynde 

i. e. here I come to the first pause or inter- 
mission. (See also p, 58.) By degrees it 
came to signify the whole part or division 
pi'Oueding the pause. (See the concluding 
verses of the first and second parts of “ Adam 
Bell, Clym of the Clough, and William of 
Cloudesly,” in this work.) This sense it had 
obtained so early as the time of Chaucer: 
who thus concludes the first part of his rhyme 
of Sir Thopas (writ in ridicule of the old 
ballad romances) : 


By the masse I would fayne go daunce a fitto, 

And from being used as a part or divi- 
sion in a ballacl, poem, &o., it is applied by 
Bale to a section or chapter in a bo(dc, 
(though I believe in a sense of ridicule or 
sarcasm) for thus he entitles two chapters 

of Ilia “ English Dntaryos,” part 2, viz. 

fol. 49, “ The first fytt of Ansdme with Kyngt 

Wylhjam fol. 50, “ An other fytt 

ofiAnselmc with Kynge Wyllyam Bufas." 
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litiitg iinb gtsirt. 

BY THE EABL OP OXFORD. 


Ed\yard Verb, Eavl of Oxfovd, Avas in liigii 
fame for liia poetical talents in the reign of 
Eliii.abeth : perhaps it ia no injury to hi.s re- 
putation that few of hia compositions are prc- 
Bfirvod for the inspection of impartial pos- 
terity. To gratify curiosity, wo liavo inserted 
a sonnet of Itis, which is quoted with great 
encotuiurna for its “c.xooUenoio and wit,” in 
Putleniiam’s “Arte of Eug. Poosie;”®' and 
foundjentire in the ” Garland of Good-will.” 
A few more of his aoniiols (distiuguislied hy 
the Initial letters E. 0.) may bo seen in the 
“ Paradi.ae of Daintie Darisos.” One of these 
ia entitled, “ The Complaint of a Lover, wear- 
ing hlaeka and tawnie,” The only lines in it 
wortJi notice are those, 

A crowne of bales .shall that man ‘ beare’ 

AVho triumphs over mo; 

For black and tawnie will I weave, 

Whioli mourning colours bo. 

"Wo find ill Hall’s Chronielo, that when 
Queen Catharine of Arragou died, Jan. 8, 
1530, “ Queen Anne [Bullon] ware yellowe 
for the mourning.” wind when this unfortu- 
nate princess lust her head. May 19, the 
same year, “ on the a.scencion day following, 
the kyng for mourning ware whyte.” Fol. 
227, 228, 

Edward, who was the sevontoeutli Earl of 
Oxford, of the family of Vore, sueceeded his 
father in hi.s title and honours in 1562, and 
di(‘d au aged man in 1004. See Mr. Wal- 
pole’s Noble Authors. Athen. Oxon. &c. 

Come hither shophord’s aw.ayno: 

” Sir, what do you require?” 

I praye thee, shewc to mo thy name. 

My name is “ Fond Desire.” 


When wort thou borne, Desire? 5 

“In pompo and prymo of may.” 

By whom, sweet boy, rvert thou begot? 

“ By fond Conceit men say.” 

'Cell me, who was thy nurse ? 

“ Fresh Youth in sugred joy.” 10 

AVliat was thy moato and dayiy foodo? 

“ S.ad siglios with groat annoy.” 

AVhat iiadst thou then to drinko? 

“Unsavoury lovers toares.” 

What cradle wort thou rooked in ? 15 

“ In hope dovoyde of foaros.” 

Wh.afc lulld tliea tlien ,a.sloope ? 

“ Sweoto speech, which likes me best.” 
Tell me, wliore ia thy dwelling place? 

“ In gentle hartes I rest.” 20 

What thing doth please thee most? 

“ To gaze on bcautye stillo.” 

TYliorn dost tliuu thinke to be thy foe 
“ Dlsdayn of my good wille.” 

Doth companye displease ? 25 

“Yea, Buvelye, many one.” 

AYhero doth Desire delighte to live ? 

“ lie loves to live alone.” 

Doth eitlior tyme or age 
Bringe him unto decaye ? ' 30 

“ No, no, Desire both lives and dyes 
Ten thousand times a daye.” 

Tlien, fond Desire, farewelle, 

Thou art no mate for inoa ; 

I aholde be lothe, methinkes, to dwelle 30 
With such a one as thee. 


• Lond. 1539, p. 172. 
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XII. 

Sil" Siiiirfte 


I CANNOT give a. better relation of the fact, 
wliieh is tlio suiiject of the following ballad, 
than in an extract from the late Mr. Guthrie’s 
Peerage; which was begun npon a very ele- 
gant plan, but never firii.shod. Vol. I., 4lo. 
p. 22. 

“ The tran.sactions whioh did the greatest 
honour to the Earl of Surrey*' and his family 
at this time [A. D. 1511], -was their behaviour 
in the case of Barton, a Scotch sea officer. 
Tliis gentleman’s father having suffered by 
sea from the Portuguese, ho liad obtained let- 
ter.H of marque for liia two sons to make re- 
prisals upon the subjects of Portugal. It is 
extremely probable, tliat the court of Scot- 
land granted these letters with no very ho- 
nest intention. I'liooounoil board of England, 
at -which the Earl of Surrey held the chief 
plane, -was daily peaferod with complaints 
from the sailors and morcliants, that Barton, 
who was called Sir Andrew Barton, under 
pretence of searching for Portuguese goods, 
interrupted the English navigation. Henry’s 
situation at that time rendered him backward 
from breaking with Scotland, so tli.at their 
complaints were hut coldly received. The 
Earl of Surrey, however, could not smother 
his indignation, but gallantly declared at the 
council board, that -wbile he liad an estate 
that could furnish out a ship, or a sou that 
was capable of commanding one, the navro-vv 
seas should not bo infested. 

" Sir Andrew Barton, who commanded the 
two Scotch sliips, had the reputation of being 
one of the ablc.st sea officers of his time. By 
ills de[)i'odatlons, he had amassed greatwealth, 
and his ships were very richly laden. Henry, 
notwithstanding his situation, could nut re- 
fuse the goneruus offer inado by the Earl of 
Surrey. Two sliip.s were immediately fitted 
out, and put to sea with letters of marque, 
under his two sons, Sir Thoroast and Sir Ed- 


* Thnmns Ilowai’cl, iifliprw/irda created Duke of Nor- 
follt. 

t Oillfici liy old h'mtorians Lord Howard, afterwards 
created Earl of Survey \n his faUiev’a lifetv.ne. Uc waa 
father of the poetical Eiirl of Surrey, 


vvard Howard. After encoimtering ii great 
deal of foul weather, Sir Thomas came up 
with the Lion, ■which w.as commanded hy Sir 
Andrew Barton in person ; and Sir Edward 
came up with the Union, Barton’s other ship 
[called by Hall, the Bark of Scotland]. The 
engagement which on, sued was extremely oh- 
stiiiate on both aides ; but at last the fortune 
of the Howards prevailed. Sir Andrew w'as 
killed, lighting bravely, and encouraging hig 
men with his whistle, to hold out to the last; 
and the two Scotch ships, with their jjvows, 
were carried into the River iriiamoa, [Arw. 
2,1511.] 

" This exploit had the more merit, as the 
two English commanders wore in a manner 
volunteers in tlie service, by tboir father’s 
order. But it seems to have laid the founda- 
tion of Sir Ed-ward’s fortune ; for, on the 7th 
of April, 1512, the king constituted him (ac- 
cording to Dugilale) admiral of England, 
■\Vale.s, (fee. 

“King James ‘insisted’ upon satisfaction 
for the death of Barton, and capture of his 
sliip: ‘though’ Henry had generously dis- 
missed the crews, and even agreed that the 
parties accused might n,f)pear in his courts of 
admiralty by tlieir attorneys, to vindicate 
themselves.” Tliis affair was in a great mea- 
sure the cause of the battle of Elodden, in 
which James IV. lost his life. 

In the following ballad will be found per- 
haps some few deviations from the truth of 
history: to atone for which it has probably 
recorded many lesser facts, wliich history 
hath not condescended to relate. I take many 
of the little circumstances of the story to be 
real, because I find one of the most unlikely 
to be not very remote from the truth. In 
^ Part 2, V. 150, it is said, that England had 
1 before “but two ships of war.” Now the 
“ Great Harry” had been built only seven 
j years before, viz., in 1504: which “was pro- 
I perly speaking the first ship in the English 
j navy: Before this period, when the prince 
; wanted a fleet, he had no other expedient 
I but hiring ships from the merchants.” Ilume. 
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This balkvd, which appaava to have been 
written in the reign of Elizabetli, has received 
grout impi’oveme])t3 from the Editor’s folio 
MS., wherein was an ancient copy, which, 
though very incorrect, seemed in many re- 
spects superior to the common ballad : thelat- 
tcr being evidently modernized and abridged 
from it. The following text is however in 
some places amended and improved by the 
latter (chiefly from a blaek-lotter copy in the 
I’epjs eollectiun), as also by conjecture. 

I'HE rill-ST PART. 

“WnEN Flora with her fragrant flowers 
Bedoukt the earth so trim and gaye, 

And Neptune with his daintye shoivera 
Came to present the montlio of Maye;”* 
King Ilcnrye rode to take the ayre, 5 

Over the river of Thaiiies pust bee; 

When eighty morohants of London came, 
And downe they knelt upon their knee. 

“ 0 yea are welcome, rich mcrohilnts ; 

Good saylors, welcome unto moo.” 10 
They swore by the rood, they wore saylors 
good. 

But rich merohiints they cold not bee: 

" To Franco nor Flanders dare we pass ; 

NorBorudaaus voyage dare we fare; 

And all for a rover that lyes on the seas, 15 
Who robbs us of our merchant ware." 

King Henrye frownd, and turned him roundo. 
And swore by the Lord, that was mickle 
of might, 

“ I thought he had not beene in tlie world. 
Durst have wrought England such un- 
right.” 20 

The merchants sighed, and said, alas 1 
And thus they did their answer frame, 
lie is a proud Scott, th.at robl7s on the sens, 
And Sir Andrewe Barton is his name. 

The king lookt over his left shoulder, 25 

And an angrye look then looked bee : 

» Have I never a lordo in my realme, 

Will feitch yond traytor unto luee?” 

Yea, that dare. I ; Lord Howard sayes ; 

Yea, that dare I with heart and hand ; 30 
If it please your grace to give me leave, 
Myselfe wil be the only man. 

y 15, 83, robber, MS, V. 29, Lortl Charles Howard, MS. 
* From tbe pr. copy. 


Thou ai-t but yong ; the kyng roplyed: 

Yond Scott hath numbred miinjo a yearc. 
“ Trust mo, my liege, He make him quail, 35 
Or before ray prince I will never .appeare.” 
Then howemon and gunners thou shalt have. 
And chuso them over my rejilmo so free; 
Besides good mariners, and sUipp-lioyea, 

To guide the great shipp on tho soa. 40 

The first tn.an, tliat Lord Howard chose. 

Was the ablc.st gunner in all tho realm, 
Thougho he was threescore yeeros and ton ; 

Good Peter Simon was his name. 

Peter, saia heo, I must to the sea, 45 

To bring home a traytor live oi' dead : 
Before all otlicr.s I have chosen thee ; 

Of a liuiuh'od gunners to bo the head. 

If you, my lord, have chosen meo 
Of ,1 hundred gunners to ho the head, 50 
Then hang mo up on your raaino-mast tree. 
If I miaso my marko one shilling broad.* 
fliy lord then chose a bowonuin rare, 

“Whose aotivo hands had gained famc.”t 
In Yorkshire was Ihi.s gentleman borne, 55 
Aud William Iloraeley was his uame..t 

Ilorseley, sayd he, I must with speede 
Go sceke a traytor on the sea. 

And now of a hundred bowemen brave 
To be the head I have chosen thee. 60 
If you, quoth liee, have chosen moe 
Of a hundred bowemen to he the head 
On your main-mhst He hanged boo. 

If I miss twelvoscore one penny bread. 

With pikes and giinnes, and bowemen bold, 
This noble Howard is gone to the sea ; 66 
With a valyant heart and a pleasant oheare. 
Out at Thames mouth sayled he. 

And days ho scant bad sayled three, 

Upon tho ‘ voyage,’ he tooko in hand, 70 
But there ho mott with a noble shipp, 

Aud stoutely made itt stay and stand. 

Thou must tell me. Lord Howard said, 

Now who thon art, and what’s thy name ; 
And slicwe me where thy dwelling is : 75 

And vvhlther bound, and whence thou came. 


Yer. 70, Jouvney, MS. 

* An old Euglisli word for breadth. i I’r. copy. 

J Mr- Irfimbf, in his Notes to tho Poem on the Battle of 
Floddeu Field, contends, that this expert bnwmau'a name 
was not Horselcy, but Ilustlor, of a family lonj; seated iicjit 
Stocl(to3i} In ClcYClaud, Yorkshire. Yid. p. 5. 
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My tiaiTiQ is Ilonvy Hunt, quoth hee, 

With a heavyo hoavt, and a cnrofull mind; 
I and my sliipp doe both belong 70 

To the Newcastle, that stands upon Tyne. 

Hast thou not heard, nowe, Henryc Hunt, 

As thou hast .sayled by clayo and by night. 
Of a Scottish rover on the seas ; 

Mon call him Sir Andrew Barton, knight? 
Then ever he sighed, and sayd alas ! 85 

With a grieved mind, and well away! 

But over-well I knows that wight, 

I was his prisoner yesterday. 

As I was sayling uppon the sea, 

A Burdcanx voyage for to fare ; 90 

To his hach-bordo ho ola.sped me, 

And rohd mo of all my morohant ware; 
And mickle debt.s, God wot, I owe. 

And every man will have his owne. 

And I am nowe to London hounda, 95 
Of our gracious king to beg a boone. 

That shall not need. Lord Howard sals ; 

Lett me but once that rolibor see, 

For every penny tana thee froo 
It shall ho doubled shillings three. 100 
Nowe Godo forefend, the morohant said, 

That you shold seek sbe far amisse 1 
God keepe you out of that traitors hands 1 
Full litle yo wott what a man hee is. 

Hee is hrasso within, and steela without, 105 
"With beames on hia topcastle slronge; 

And eighteen pieces of ordinance 
lie oarrioa on each side .along : 

And he hath a pinnace deerlye dight, 

St. Andrewes orosso that is his guide; 110 
His pinnace heareth ninescore men, 

And fifteen canons on each side. 

Wore yo twentye shippes, and ho hut one ; 

I sweara by kirke, and bower, and hall ; 
lie wold overoomo them evorye one, 115 
If once hia beames they doe downe fall.* 

v. 01, The SIS. lins liute Aioli-hordo, but in Part II. t. 
5, Ilachebord. 

It fllioulil snem from henpo, tlmt boforo our znarino 
artillopy was brought tn its present perfection, some naval 
fionimfinilcrs had rerourso to instruments or macliincs, 
nuiihir in use, though perhaps unliKe in ponstniction, to 
the heavy Dolphins maile of kwi or iron used by the ancient 
Greeks; which they suspended from heama or yards 
fastonod to the nmat, and which they precipitately let fall 
OD the euemies’ ships, in order to sink them, by heating 


Thi.'i la (iold comfort, sais my lord, 

To Wellcome a stranger thus to the seat 

Yet He bring him and his shipp to shore, 

Or to Scottland hee shall oarryo mee. 120 

Then a uohle gunner you must have, 

And he must aim well with his ee, 

And sinko his piunace into the sea, 

Or else hee never orocome will boo : 

And if you ch,ance his shipp to horde, 125 
This counsel 1 must give withal!, 

Let no man to his topcastle goe 

To strive to let his beams downe fall. 

And seven pieces of ordinance, 

I pray your lionour lend to mee, 130 

On each side of my shipp along, 

And I will lead yon on the sea. 

A glasso He sett, that may he seoue, 
Whether you saylo by day or niglit ; 

And to-morrowe, I sweare, by uino of the 
cloeko, 135 

You shall meet with Sir Andrewo Barton 
kniglit. 

inn sneoNB tart. 

Tim merchant sett my lordo a glasse 
Soe well apparent in his sight, 

And on the morrowe, by nine of the olocke. 
Ho shewed him Sir Andrewo Barton 
knight. 

His hachehord it was ‘gilt’ with gold, 5 
Soe deerlye dight it dazzled the ee: 

Nowo by my faith, Lord Howarde sals. 

This is a gallant sight to see. 

Take in your ancyents, standards eke. 

So close that no man may them see ; 10 

And put me forth a white willowe wand, 

As merchants use to saylo the sea. 

But they stirred neither top, nor mast;* 
Stoutly they past Sir Andrew by. 

What English churles are yonder, he sayd. 
That oan SOB litle curtesy c? 16 


Vor. S, ‘bached with gold,’ MS. 

holcN thmigh tho botioms of tboir UTidecked Triremes, or 
otbevwiso damaging tboni. Tbeso nre mentioned by Thu' 
cydides, lib, 7, p. 256, 33d. 1664, folio, and are more fully 
explniuud in Scheffer do Slilltili Navnli, lib. 2, cap, 6, p. 136, 
Ed. 1653, 4to, 

N. B. It overylvhoro in the MS. seems to bo writtro 
JBeancs. 

^ 1. 0 . did not salute. 
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Now by the rootle, throe yetirea and more 
1 have becne admirall over the sea; 

And never an English nor Portingall 
"Without my leave, can passe this way. 20 
Then called he forth his stout pinnitce ; 

“ Fetch baoke yond pedlars iiowe to mee: 

I swe.aro by the masse, yon English chiirlca 
Shall all hang att my maino-mast tree.” 

With that the pinnace itt shott olf, 25 

Full well Lord Howard might it ken j 
For itt stroke down my lord’s fore mast, 

And killed fourteen of his men. 

Come hither, Simon, sayos my lord, 

Looke that thy word he true, thou said ; 30 
For at my maine-rnast thou shall hang, 

If thou misso thy marko one ahllling bread. 

Simon was old, hut his heart itt was hold, 

His ordinance he laid right lowo ; 

Ho put in ohaine full nine yavdas long, 35 
With other great shott lease, and moo ; 

And ho letle goo his great gunnes "shott; 

Sue well ho settled itt with his ee, 

The first sight that Sir Andrew sawe, 

He see his pinnace suuke in the sea. 40 

And when he saw his pinnace sunke. 

Lord, how Ins heart with rage did swell 1 
“ Nowe outt my ropes, itt is time to bo gon; 

He fetch yond pedlars baoke myscll.” 
"When ray Lord sawe Sir Andrewe loose, 45 
Within his heart hee was full faino : 
“Nowe spread your anoyents, strike up 
drum Hies, 

Sound all your trumpetts out amaine.” 

Fight on, my men. Sir Andrewe sais, 

Wcale howsoever this geere will sway; 50 
Itt is ray lord adTiiirall of Etiglfind, 
la come to seoko mee on the sea. 

Simon had a sonno, wlio shott right well. 
That did Sir Andrewe mickle scare; 

In att his decko lie gave a shott, 55 

Killed threescore of his men of warro. 

Then Ilenrye Hunt with rigour hott 
Came bravely on the other side, 

Soone he drove downs his fore-mast tree, 

And killed fourscore men beside. 60 
Nowe, out alas! Sir Andrewe oryed. 

What may a man now thinke, or say? 
Yonder merchant thoefe, that pierceth mee, 
Ho was my prisoner yesterday. 


Come hither to me, thou Gordon good, 65 
Tliat aye west rGad}^ att my c.all ; 

I will give thee three hundred markes. 

If thou wilt let my hoanios duwne fall. 
Lord Howard hee then calld in haste, 69 
“Iloraeley see thou be true in stead; 

For thou shalt at the maino-mast hang, 

If thou Hiisse twelvesoore one penny bread.” 

Then Gordon swarved the maine-mast tree, 
He swarved it with might and maine; 

Blit Ilorseloy with a bearing arrowo, 75 
Stroke the Gordon through the braine; 
And he fcli unto the haches again, 

And sore his doadlyo woundo did bleeds: 
Then word went through Sir Andrews men, 
How that the Gordon hoe was dead. 80 

Come hitlier to mee, James Hamhilton, 

Thou art my only sisters sonne, 

If thou wilt let my henmes downe fall. 

Six hundred nobles thou hast wonno. 

"With that ho swarved the maino-mast tree, 
He swarved it with nimble art; 80 

But Ilorseloy with a broad arrOwo 

Pierced the Hamhilton thorough the heart ; 

And downe he fell upon the deck, 

That with his blood did stroaipe amaine; 
Then every Scott oryed, Well-nwayl 91 
Alas a comelyo youth is slaine! 

All woo begone was Sir Andrew then, 

W'ith griefo and rage his heart (lid swell: 

“ Go fetch me forth my armour of proofe, 95 
For I will to the topoastle niysell.” 

“ Goe fetch me forth my armour of proofe;- 
That gilded is with gold soe elearc : 

God bo with my brother John of Barton 1 
Against the Portingalls hee it ware ; 100 

And when he had on this armour ol’ proofe, 
He was a gallant sight to sec : 

Ah ! nore didst tliou meet with living wight, 
My doere brother, could cope with thee.” 

Como hither, Horscley, sayes my lord, 105 
And looke your shaft that itt goe right. 
Shoot a good shooto in time of need. 

And for it thou shalt be made a kniglit. 

He shoot my best, quoth Horseley then, 

Your honour shall see, with might and 
maine; 110 

But if I were hanged at your maine-mast, 

I ha-yo now left but arrowes twaine. 

Vtir. 07, 84, pnuntlf), MS. V. 75, bearings, sc. that carries 
well, &C. IJut sec Olosa, 


Yer. 35, i. n. cllscbargej cliain shot. 
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SIR ANDREW BARTON. 


Sir Andrew ho did swarvo the tree, 

With right good will ha swarvod tlien: 
Upon his hreast did Horsley hitt, 115 

But the arrow bounded back agon. 

Then Ilorsoley spyed a privye place 
AYitli a perfect eye in a sooretto part; 

Under the spole of his right arme 
He smote Sir Andrew to the heart. 120 

“ Fight on, my men, Sir Andrew sayes, 

A little Imc hurt, but yett not slaine ; 

Ho hut lye downe and bleede a while, 

And then Tie rise and fight againe. 

Fight on, my men. Sir Andrew sayes, 125 
And never flinche hoforo the foe ; 

And stand fast hy St. Androwes croase 
Untill you lioare my whistle hlowe.” 

They never heard hia whistle blow, — 

Which made their heart.? waxo sore adread ; 
Then Horseley aayd, Aboard, my lord, 131 
For well I wott Sir Andrew’s dead. 

They boarded then his noble shipp. 

They hoarded it with might and maino; 
Eighteen score Soots alive they found, 135 
The rest were either maimed or slaine. 

Lord Howard tooke a sword in hand. 

And off he smote Sir Andrewea head, 

“ I must have left Fmgland many a daye. 

If thou wert alive as thou art dead.” 140 
lie caused his body to he cast 
Over the hatchhord into the sea, 

And about his middle three hundred crownes: 
“ Wherever thou laud this will bury thee." 

Thus from the warros Lord Howard came. 
And hacke he sayled ore the maine, 146 
With mic'-kle joy and triumphing 
Into Thames mouth he came againe. 

Lord Howard then a letter wrote. 

And sealed it with scale and ring ; 150 

“ Such a noble prize have I brought to your 
grace 

As never did subject to a king. 

“ Sir Andrewes shipp I bring with raee ; 

A braver shipp was never none; 154 


Nowe hath your grace two shipps of warr„ 
Before in England was hut one.” ■ 

Ring ITenryes grace with royall chcore 
Welcomed the noble Howard liomo, 

And where, said he, is this rover stout, 

That I myselfo may give the doome? IGO 

“The rover, he i.s safe, my leige, 

Full many a fadom in the sea; 

If he were alive as ho is dead, 

I must have loft England many a day. 
And your grace may thank four men i’ the 
ship ^ 105 

For the victory wee have wonne, 

These are William Ilorsoley, Henry Hunt, 
And Peter Simon, and his sunne.” 

To Henry Hunt, the king then sayd, 

In lieu of what was from thee tane, 170 
A noble a day now thou slmlt have, 

Sir Andrewes jewels and his ohaytio. 

And Horseley thou shalt ho a knight. 

And lands and livings shalt have store; 
Howard shall be Erie Siinyo bight, 175 

As Howards orat have beono before. 

Nowe, Peter Simon, tbou art old, 

I will nmintaino thee and thy sonne ; 

And the men shall have five hundred mavkes 
For the good Sjorvioo they have done. HO 
Then in came the quoeno with ladyes fair 
To see Sir Andrewe Barton knight; 

They woend that hee were brought on shore. 
And tliought to have seen a gallant .sight. 

But when they see his deadlye face, 185 
And eyes soe hollow in his head, 

I vi'old give, quoth the king, a thousand 
markes, 

This man were alive as hee is dead ; 

Yett for the manfull part hee playd, 

Which fought boo well with heart and 
hand, 190 

Ills men shall have twelvepenco a day, 

Till they come to my brother kings high 
land. 


Tor. 175, 0 . . . Erie of Nottiugham, Aurt fioo wns navor 
&c,f US. 



LADY ANNE BOTIIWELL’S LAMENT. 
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XIII. 

” A SCOTTISH SONG. 


'I'nn subject of this pathetic ballad the 
Editor oiK'Q thought miglit po.ssibly relate to 
tlic Earl of Botliwull, and his desertion of his 
wife Lady Joan Gordon, to make room for 
his miirrijige with the Queen of Scots. But 
this opinion ho now ludiovos to bo ground- 
less; indeed Earl BothwaU’s age, who was 
upwards of sixty at the time of that inar- 
riago, rcndcr.s it unlikely that he should bo 
the object of so warm a passion as this elegy 
supposes. He has boon since informed, that 
it entirely refers to a private story, A young 
lady of tho name of Botliwoll, or rather Bos- 
well, having been, together with her child, 
cle,sertcd liy her husband or lover, composed 
these affecting linos herself ; wliich hero are 
given from a copy in the Editor’s folio MS., 
corrected by another in Allan Ramsay’s Mis- 
cellany. 

B.iiow, my babe, lye still and sleipa ! 

It grieves me sair to see thee weipo : 

If thoust be silent, Ise be glad, 

Thy maining males my heart ful sad. 
Balow, my boy, thy mothers joy, 5 

Thy father breides me great annoy. 

Balow, my babe, ly stil and sleipe, 

It grieves mo B.aiv to see thee wcepe. 

IrVban he began to court my luve, 

And with his sugred wordes* to iiiuve, 10- 
Ilis faynings fals, anti flattering oheii’e 
To nio that time did not appeire: 

Blit now I SCO, most cruoll hee 
Cares neither for my babe nor mee. 

Baloiv, &o. 15 

* ■^Vliun was firat importod Into Europo, it wna a i 

VPi'j groat dainty; and tJierofiiro tlio upitliot ntgred is ■used 
iiy »U our nUl wrltor.s motu]dinvically to exprubs extremo 
ami dtOii’iitt* .sweetness. (.'“I'P abovu, No, XI. v. 10.) Sugar 
at pv'Ftjnt isidioap nnd ccmmion; and therefore suggests 
now a coarso and Yulgar Idea. 


Lye still, my darling, sleipe a while, 

And when thou wakest, sweitly smile; 

But smile not, as thy father did, 

To cozen maids; nay God forbid! 

Bot yett I foire, thou wilt gao noire 20 
Thy futheris hart, and faco to heire. 

Balow, <fcc. 

I ennnao ohuso, hut ever will 
Be luving to thy father still : 

AYhair-oir he gae, whair-olr he rydo, 25 
My luve with him doth still ahyde : 

In well or wae, whair-eir he gae, 

Mine hart can noire depart him frae. 

Balow, &o. 

But doe not, doe not, pretty mine, SO' 
To faynings fals thine hart incline ; 

Be loyal to thy luver trew. 

And nevir change her for a new : 

If gude or fnire, of hir have care, 

Eor womens banning’s wonderous sair. 35 
Balow, &o. 

Bairne, sin thy cruel father is gane, 

’Thy winsome smiles maun else my paine ; 
My babe and I’ll together live. 

He’ll comfort me when cares doe grieve : 
My babe and I right saft will ly, 41 
And quite forgeit man’s cruelty. 

Balow, &c. 

Farewell, farewell, thou falsest youth, 

That evil' kiat a womans mouth 1 45 

I wish all m aides he warnd by mee 
Nevir to trust mans curtesy ; 

For if we doe bot chance to bow, 

They’lo u,so us then they care not how. 
Billow, my babe, ly stil, and sleipe, 50 
It grivea me sair to see thee weipo. 


31 
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THE MURDER OE THE KING OF SCOTS. 


XIV. 

% Itiirhr jfff % J\in0 of Srotji. 


Tnii catastrophe of Henry Stewart, Lord 
Darnley, the unfortunate husb.md of Mary 
Queen of Scots, is the subject of this hailnd. 
It is here related in that partial imperfect 
manner, in which such an event would natu- 
rally strike the subjects of onother kingdom ; 
of which he was a native. , Henry appears 
to have been a vain, capricious, worthless 
young man, of weak understanding, and dis.- 
solute morals. But the be.au ty of his person, 
and the inexperience of his youth, would dis- 
pose mankind to treat him with an indul- 
gence, which the cruelty of his murder would 
afterwards convert into the most tender pity 
and regret: and then imagination would not 
fail to adorn his memory with all those vir- 
tues ho ought to have possessed, This will 
account for tl:o extravagant eulogium be- 
stowed upon him in tho first stanza, &o. 

Henry Lord Davnloy was eldest son of 
the Earl of Lennox, by the Lady Margaret 
Douglas, niece of Henry VIIL, and daughter 
of Margaret Queen of Scotland by tho Bard 
of Angus, whom that princess married after 
the death of James IV. — Darnley, who had 
been born and educated in England, was but 
in his 21st year when he was murdered, Feb. 
9, 1567-8. This crime was perpetrated by 
the Earl of Botbwell, not out of respect to 
the memory of Riooio, hut in order to pave 
the way for his own marriage with the queen. 

This ballad (printed, with a few correc- 
tions, from the Editor’s folio MS.) seems to 
have been written soon after Mary’s escape 
into England iit 1568, see v. 65, — It will be 
remembered, at v. 5, that this princess was 
Queen Dowager of France, having been first 
married to Francis II., who died Dec. 4, 1560. 

Woe worth, woe worth thee, false ScntlJtnde! 

For thou hast ever wrought by sleight; 
Tile wortliyest prince that ever was borne. 

You hanged under a cloud by night. 

The Qiieeno of Fr.aneo a letter wiaite, 5 

And sealed itt with harte and ringe; 

And hade him come Scotland within. 

And shee wold marry and orowne him kinge. 


To bo a kihg is a pleasant thing, 

To bee a prince unto a peere : 1C 

But you have hc.ard, and soe have I too, 

A man may well buy gold too dearo. 

Tlierc was an Italyan in th.at place, 

Was as well beloved as ever was heo, 

Lord David was ids name, 15 

Chamberlaine to the queene was heo. 

If the king liad risen forth of his place, 

He wold have sato him downe in the cheare, 

And tho itt beseemed liim not so well, 

Altlio the kinge had bcene present there. 

Some lords in Sootlando waxed wrothe, 21 
And quarrelled witli Iiim for tlio nonce; 

I shall you toll how it befell. 

Twelve daggers were i:i him att once. 

When tho queene saw her oliamborlaine was 
slain e, 25 

For him her faii'O cheeks shoo did weete, 

And made a vowo for a yeai'e and a day 
The king and shoe wold not come in one 
shecte. 

Then some of the lords they waxed wrothe, 
And made their vow all vehementlye; 30 

For the death of the queenes chamberlaine, 
The king himselfe, how ho shall dyo. 

With gun-powder they strewed his rc.ome. 
And layd graene rushes in his way : 

For the traitors thought that very night 35 
This worthye king for to betray. 

To bodd tbv! king he made him bowno ; 

To take his rest was his desire ; 

lie was noQ sooner oast on sleepo, 

But his chamber was on a biasing fire. 40 

Up he lope, and the window brake, 

And hee had thirtye foote to fall ; 

Lord Budwell kept a privy watch, 
Underneath his castle wall. 


Vor. 15. bIc. sis. 
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lYhci have wee hevu ? Lord Biidwell aayd : 

Now answei' mo, that I may know. 46 
“King Henry the eighth my uncle was ; 

For hig sweete sake some pitty show.” 

\Yho have we here? Lord Bodwell sayd, 

Now answer mo when I doe speake. 50 
“Ah, Lord Bodwell, I know thee well; 

Some pitty on me I pray thee take.” 

Ho pitty thee as much ho sayd, 

And as much favor show to thoc, 54 
As thou didst to the quoonea ehamborlaine, 
That day thou duemodat him to die.* 


Through halls and towers the king they lodd, 
Through towers and oaatlos that were nye, 

Through an arbor into an orohilrd, 

Thero on a pearo-tree hanged him hye. 00 

When the govornor of Scotland hoard m, 
How that the worthye king was slaine ; 

lie persued the queen so bitterlye, 

That in. Sootl.md shee dare not remaine. 

But shee is llodd into merry England, 65 
And hero her residence hath tahie; 

And thr-ougli the Queono of Bnglandg graoe, 
In England now shee doth remaine. 


XV. 

% Sfliwcf fig (fttpfrdf]. 


The following lines, if they display no rioh 
vein of poetry, aru yet so strongly chiiraoter- 
istio of their great and spirited authoress, 
that the insertion of tliom will bo pardoned. 
They are preserved in Puttenliam’s “Arte of 
English Poesie:” a book in which are iniitiy 
sly addresses to the queen’s foible of shining 
ns a poetess. The extraordinary manner in 
which these verses are introduced shows 
what kind of horn ago was exacted from the 
courtly writers of that age, viz. 

“I find,” says this antiquated critic, "none 
example in English metre, so well maintain- 
ing this figure [I!xa?’ffasia, or the Gorgeous, 
Lat. Kcpolitio] as that dittie of her majesties 
owne making, passing sweete and hnrmoni- 
eall; which figure heyng as his very origi- 
nal! name purporteth the most hewtifull and 
gorgioiis of all others, it asketh in reason to 
he reserved for a last oomplement, and dcsci- 
phred l]y a ladles ponne, herself heyng the 
most hewtifull, or rather hewtio of queenes.* 
And this was the oooa.sion ; our soveraigno 
lady perceiving how the vSuottish quoonas re- 
sidence within thi.g realme at so great libertie 
and ease (as wore skaree rneote for so great 
and dangerous a prysoiier) bred secret fac- 
tions among her people, and made many of 


the nohilitio incline to favour her partie: 
some of them desirous of innovation in the 
state: others aspiring to greater fortunes hy 
her libertie and life ; the queene our sove- 
raigne ladie, to declaro that she was nothing 
ignorant of those socrefc practizes, though slie 
had long with great wisdome and paoienoe 
disserahlod it, writeth this dittie most sweete 
and sententious, not hiding from all such 
aspiring minds the danger of their ambition 
and disloyaltie : which afterwards fell out 
most truly hy th’ o.xemplary olnistisement of 
sundry persons, who in favour of the said 
Scot, Qu, declining from her majestie, sought 
to interrupt the quiet of the roalmo by many 
cvill and undutifull practizes. ” 

This sonnet seoms to have been composed 
in 1509, not long before the^Duke of Norfolk, 
the Earls of Pembroke and Arundel, tho 
Lord Luniley, Sir Nioh. Throomorton, and 
others, wore taken into custody. See Ilume, 
B.ipin, &o. It wa.s orig!na,lly written in long 
lines or alexandrines, each of which is here, 
divided into two. 

The present edition is improved by some 
readings adopted from a copy printed in a 
collection from the papers of Sir John Har- 
rington, intituled, “ Niigte Antiqum,” Loud. 
1769, 12mo., where the verses arc accompa- 
nied with a very curious letter, in which this 
sonnet is said to he "of her Highness own 


* Pronouncpd after the norlhorn maimer rfee. 
t She was at this time Dear tbroe-soore. 
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KINO OF SOOTS AND ANDllDAF DKOAVNE 


inJitinj;. . . My Lady AVillougliby did co- 
VLitly get it on her MiijosLies tablet, and had 
miiLh Ua/iiiid 111 so doing , foi the Queen did 
hnd out the thief, ami chid foi hei spieadiii,; 
mil bimt of hoi iMiting such toyes, nlion 
othci matteis did so occupy hoi einployiuont 
a( this tunc — and w as feaiful of being thought 
too lightly of fill so doing " 

Tnr doubt of fntuio foes 
Exiles my piesent pjy , 

And wit me ■names to shun such snaiea, 

As threaten mine annoy. 

Foi falshood now doth flow, 5 I 

And siilpoets futh doth ebbo • 

AVliioh would not be, if loason lul’d, 

Oi wisclomo w ove the vi ebbe. 

But olowclcs of joyea untiiod 
Do oloalca aspumg imndoa , 10 

AVhich turn to laino of late lopent, 

By coin 80 of ch ingod windes. 

The toppe of hope supposed 
The looto of 1 lithe will be , 

And fiutolease all thou giiiffed guiles, 15 
As shoitly all shall soo. 


Then dn/eld eyes with piide. 

Which gieat .uubition bhndos, 

Slial be uiisccld by woitliy wights, 

Whoso foicsight falshood finds 20 

The d uiglitoi of debate, 

That discoid ay doth sowe, 

Shnl loapo no giine wlieio formei lule 
Hath taught stil peace to giowe 

No forioino baniiisht wight 25 

Shall ancle m this poi I , 

Oui leahne it broohes no stiangers foice, 
Lot them claewlicie resort. 

Oui rusty 8-woido with lest 

Shall fust his edge employ, 30 

To poll tho toppOB, that soeko such change, 
Or gipe foi such like joy. 

I'.l-i I cannot holp subjoining to the above 
sonnet anothci distich of Ehraheth’a pie- 
seived by Puttoiihiim (p 107), “ which (says 
ho) om Bovoi.iigno lady wiote in deflanoo of 
foi tune.” 

Never tlimko you, Foi tune can boate the 
sw ay, 

Wheio Veituo’s force can cause her to obey. 

Tho slightest effusion of such a mind de- 
serves attention. 


XVI 

lliiig 0f Sfjttte imli 


This ballad is a pi oof of the little inter- 
course th it subsisted between the Scots and 
English, bofoio the accession of J.imos I to 
the mown of England The tale which is 
heio so ciicumstanti.illy lelated, does not ap- 
pear to hav e had the least foundation in lus- 
toiy, hut was probably built upon some con- 
fused he.irsay leport of the tumults in Scot- 
land dining the minoiity of that piince, and 
of the conspiracies fmmed bv diffeient fac- 
tions to get possession of his poison It 
should seem fiom vei 97 to have been vviit- 
ten during the legeney, or at least befoie 


the death, of the Bail of Moiton, who was 
condemned and executed June 2, 1581 , when 
James was in his fifteenth j ear 

The original copy (preserved in the aioliuos 
of the Antiijuainin Society, London) is enti- 
tled, “A now ballad, declaiing the gieat 
treason conapiied against the young king of 
Scots, and how one Andrew' Biowne an Eng- 
hsh-mnn, which was the king’s ohamhoi- 
laine, pievented the same To tho tune of 
Milfield, 01 els to Gi ocn-sleov es ” At tho 
end is sulpoined the name of the author, AV. 
Eldeiton “ Impiinted at London foi’Yaratho 


Ver 1, dread, al ed V 9, toyea, al cd 


* She ovldcntly mcana here the Queen of Scots. 
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Jainca, dwelling in Newgate Mavicot, over 
against Cl). Chureb,” in bliiok-letter folio. 

This Eldevtmi, who had been originally an 
attorney in the sheriff’s court of London, and 
afterwards (if we may believe Oldys) a come- 
dian, was a facetious fuddling companion, 
whose tippling and rhymes rendered him fa- 
mous among liis contemporaries. He was 
author of many popular songs and ballads ; 
and probably other pieces in this work, be- 
sides the following, are of his composing, 
lie is believed to have fallen a victim to his 
bottle before the year 1592. Ills epitaph 
lui.s boon recorded by Camden, and translated 
by Oldys. 

Ilio situs est sitiens, atque ehrius Eldertonus, 
Quid dico hie situs ast? hie putiua sitls est. 

Dead drunk here Bldorton doth lie; 

Dead as he is, he still is dry ; 

So of him it may well he said. 

Hero he, but not his ihirst, is laid. 

See Stow’s Lond. [Guild-hall,] — Biogr. Brit. I 
[“Drayton,” by Oldys, Note B.] Ath. Ojc. — 
Camden’s Remains. — Tlie Esalo-tation of 
Ale, among Beaumont’s Dooms, 8vo. 1653. 

“Oct alas !” what a griefe is this 
That princes subjects cannot bo true, 

But still the devill hath some of his, 

Will play their parts whatsoever ensue ; 
Forgetting what a grievous thing 5 

It is to offend the anointed king ! 

Alas for woe, why should it be so, 

This makes a sorrowful heigh ho. 

In Scotland is a bonnie Mnge, 

As proper a youth ns needs to be, 10 
AYcll given to every liappy thing. 

That can he in a kiiige to see ; 

Yet that unluokie country still. 

Hath people given to oraftlc will. 

Alas for woo, &o. 15 

On Whitsun eve it so befell, 

A po.sset was made to give the king, 
Whereof his ladle nurse hard toll, 

And that It was a poysoned thing : 

She cryad, and called piteoualie ; 20 

Now help, or ola the king shall die 1 
Alas for woe, &o. 


One Browne, that was an English man. 

And hard the ladio.s piteous crye, 

Out with his sword, and hestir’d him than, 
Out of Use doorcs in haste to flie ; 20 

But all the doorcs were made so fast. 

Out of .a window ho got at ]a,3t, 

Alas, for woe, &o. 

He met the bishop coming fast, 30 

Having the pos.set in his hande: 

The sight of Browne made him aghast. 

Who had him stoutly stale and stand. 

With him were two that ranne nwa, 

For fcaro that Browne would make a fray. 
Alas, for woe, &;c. 36 

Bishop, cpioth Browne, what hast thoii there? 

Notliing at all, my friend, sayde he ; 

But a posbct to make the king- good cheere. 

Is it so ? sayd Browne, that will I see, 40 
Fii'st I will have thyself begin, 

Before thou go any fui'ther in ; 

Be it vs'cale or woe, it sluiH he so, 

This makes a sorrowful heigh ho. 

I The bishop siiyde, Browne I doo know, 45 
Thou art a young man pooro and bare; 
Livings on thee I will bestowo : 

Let me go on, take thou no cure. 

No, no, quoth Browne, I will not be 
A trnitour for all Christiantle : 60 

Ilappe w’cll or woe, it shall be so. 

Drink now with a eorrowfull, &e. 

The bishop drauke, and by and by 
Ills belly burst and be fell downe: 

A just rewarde for his traitory. 55 

This was a posset indeed, quoth Brown 1 
He serched tlie bishop, and found the keyes, 
To come to the kinge when he did please. 
Alas for woe, &c. 

As soon as tho king got word of this, 60 
He humbly fell uppon his knee. 

And praysed God that he did misse. 

To tast of that o.'itremity : 

For that he did perceive and know'. 

His clorgio would betray him so : 65 

Alas for woe, &o. 

Alas, he said, unhappie roalrae. 

My father, and gi'andfather slaine : 

Yer. 67, Xlia father was Henry Lord Lavnley. His firanri- 
fiithcr the old Etui of Lenox, regent of Scotland, and father 
of lord Hamlcy, was murdered at Stilling, Sept. 5. 1571. 
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inditing My Lady Willoughby did co- 

vortly got it on hor Majoaties tiiblot, and had 
muoh hazzard in so doing ; for tho Quocn did 
find out tho thief, and chid for her spreading 
evil bruit of hor writing such toyos, when 
other matters did so occupy hor employment 
at this time — and was fearful of being thought 
too lightly of for so doing.” * * 

Tnc doubt of future foes 
Exiles my present joy ; 

And wit me warnes to shun such snares, 
As threaten mine annoy. 

For falshood now doth flow, 5 

And subjects faith doth ebbe ; 

Which would not he, if reason rul’d. 

Or wisdomo wove the wobbo. 

But olowdos of joyos untried 
Do olonlce aspiring inindos ; 10 

Which turn to raine of late repent. 

By course of ohauged windos. 

The toppe of hope supposed 
The rooto of rnthe will be ; 

And frutclasse all their graffed guiles, 15 
As shortly all shall see. 


Then diw.ehl oyea with pride, 

Which great ambition hlindos, 

Shal be un.soold Ijy worthy wights. 

Whose foresight falshood finds. 20 

Tho dangluor of debate," 

That discord ay doth sowe, 

Shal reape no gaino n-here former rule 
Hath taught atil peace to growo. 

No forreino bannisht wight 25 

Shall anoro in this port ; 

Our realme it brookes no strangers force. 
Let them elsewhere resort. 

Our rusty sworde with rest 

Shall first his edge employ, ,^0 

To poll the toppee, that sooko encli change, 
Or gape for such like joy. 

tit I cannot liolp subjoining to the above 
sonnet another distich of Elizabeth’s pre- 
served by Fnttenlinm (p. 197), “ which (says 
ho) our sovoriiigno lady wrote in defiance of 
fortune.” 

Novor thinlco yon, Forluno can bearo the 
sway. 

Where Vertuo’s foroo can cause hor to obey. 

'Tho sliglitost efl'usion of such a mind do- 
BOvves attention. 


XVI. 

fling Ff min Jlnhito 


This ballad is a proof of tlio little inter- 
course that subsi.sted between the Scots and 
English, before tho accession of James I. to 
the crown of England. The tale which is 
here so civoumstantially related, does not ap- 
pear to have had the least foundation in his- 
tory, hut was probably built upon .some con- 
fused hearsay report of the tumults in Scot- 
land during the minority of that prince, and 
of the conspiracies formed hv different fac- 
tions to get possession of his person. It 
should .seem from ver. 97 to have been writ- 
ten during tlie regency, or at least before 


the death, of the Earl of Morton, who was 
condemned and executed June 2, 1581 j wbea 
James was in his fifteenth year. 

The original copy (preserved in the archives 
of the Antiquarian Society, London) is enti- 
tled, “ A new ballad, doelaring the great 
treason conspired against the young king of 
Scots, and how one Andrew Browne an Eng- 
lish-man, which was tlie king’s chamher- 
laino, prevented the same. To tho tune of 
Milfield, or els to Green-sleeves.” At tho 
end is subjoined the name of the author, W. 
Elderton. “ Imprinted at London for Yarathe 


Tor, 1, dread, al. ed. T. 9, toyes, al. ed. 


* She ayldently means here the Queen of Scots. 
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James, dwelling in Newgatn Market, over 
against Ch. Chureli,” in blaok-lotter folio. 

Tliis EUerton, who had been originally an 
attorney in the slioritf’a court of London, and 
aftonviirds (if we may believe Oldys) a come- 
dian, was a facetious fuddling companion, 
whose tippling and rhynie,s rendered him flr- 
raous among hia contemporaries. He was 
author of many popular songs and ballads ; 
and probably other pieces in this work, be- 
sides the following, aro of his composing, 
lie is believed to have fallen a victim to his 
bottle before the year 1592. IBs epitaph 
biLS been recorded by Camden, and translated 
by Oldys. 

Hie situs est siticna, atque ebrius Eldertonus, 
Quid dioohio situs est? hie putius sitisest. 

Dead drunk here Eldorton doth lie ; 

Dead as ha is, he still is dry ; 

So of him it iniiy well bo said. 

Hero he, but not bis thirst, is laid. 

See Stew’s Lond. [Guild-hall.] — Biogr. Brit. 
["Drayton,” by Oldys, Note B.] Ath. Ox. — 
Camden’s Remains. — Tlia Exala-tation of 
Ale, among Beaumont’s Poems, 8vo, 1653. 

"Out alas!” what a griefe is this 
That princes subjects cannot be true. 

But still the devill hath some of his, 

Will play their parts whatsoever ensue ; 
Forgetting what a grievous thing 5 

It is to offend the anointed king I 
Alas for woe, why should it be so. 

This makes a sorrowful heigh ho. 

In Scotland is a honnic kings, 

As proper a youth as noede to be, 10 
Well given to every happy thing, 

'fhat can be in a kinge to see : 

Yet that unluekio country still, 

Hath people given to craftie will, 

Alas for woo, &o. 16 

On Whitsun eve it so befell, 

A posset was made to givo the king. 
Whereof his ladie nurse hard tell, 

And that it was n poysonod thing : 

She eryod, and called piteouslie ; 20 

Now help, or els the king shall die I 
Alas for woe, &o. 


One Browne, that was an English man, 

And hard the ladies piteous crye, 

Out with his sword, and bostir’d him than, 
Out of the dooros in haste to Hie ; 26 

But all the doores were made so fast. 

Out of a window ho got at last. 

Alas, for woe, &a. 

He met the bishop coming fast, 30 

Having the posset in his hande; 

The sight of Browne made him aghast. 

Who bad him stoutly staio and stand. 

With him were two that ranne awa, 

For fearc that Browne would make a fray. 
Alas, for woe, &c. 36 

Bishop, quoth Browne, what hast thou there? 

Nothing at .all, my friend, saydo he ; 

But a posset to make the king good clieere. 

Is it so ? s.ayd Browne, that will I see, 40 
First I will have thyself begin, 

Before thou go any further in ; 

Be it wcale or woe, it shall bo so, 

This makes a sorrowful heigh ho. 

The bishop sayde, Browne I doo know, 46 
Tliou art a young man poors and bare ; 
Livings on thoo I will bestowe : 

Let mo go on, take thou no care. 

No) no, quotli Browne, I will not bo 
A ti-aitour for all Christiantie : 50 

Happe well or woe, it shall he so, 

Prink now with a sorrowfull, &a. 

The bishop dranko, and by and by 
Ills belly burst and he fell downet 
A just rew.arde for his tr.aiteiy. 55 

This was a posset indeed, quoth Brown I 
Ho serched the bishop, and found tiie keyes, 
To come to the kinge when he did please. 
Al.as for woo, &o. 

As soon as the king got word of this, 60 
lie humbly fell uppon hia knee, 

And praysed God that ho did missc, 

To tast of that extremity : 

For that ho did porooivo and know. 

His clergio would betray him so ; 65 

Alas for woe, &o. 

Alas, he said, unhap pie realm o, 

My father, and grandfather slaine ; 

Ter. 67, His father was Henry lord Barnloy. His grand- 
iatlior the old Earl of Lonox, regent of Scotland, and father 
of Lord Damloy, was murdered at Stirling, Sept. 5. 1571. 
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My mother banished, 0 o-xtroame! 

Unhappy fate, and hitter bayno! 70 

And noAT like treason Arrnught for mo, 

What more unhappio roiilme can be 1 
Alas for woe, &o. 

The king did onll hia nurse to hia grace. 

And gave her tivonty poundes a yeere; 75 
And trustie Browne too in like ease, 
lie knighted him with gallant geere ; 

And gave him ‘ lands and livings great, 

For dooing such a manly feat. 

As he did showa, to the bishop’s woe. 
Which made, &o. 81 

When all this treason done and past, 

Tooke not ofl'eot of traytory ; 

Anothor treason at the Inst, 

They sought against hi,s majostie : 85 

How they might make their kingo away. 

By a privie banket on a days. 

Alas for woo, &o. 

‘ Another time’ to sell the king 
Beyondo the seas they had deoreede: 90 


Three nnhlo K.irlos hoard of this thing, 

And did prnvent the same with speede. 

For a letter came, with such a charine, 

'riiat they shonld doo their king no harme ; 
For further woe, if they did soe, 95 
Would make a sorroAvful helgl) hoc. 

'The Earle Mourlon told the Douglas then, 
'Take licode you do not offend the king; 
But show yourselves like honest men 

Obediently in every thing; 100 

For his godmother* will not see 
Her nohle child misus'd to ho 

With any woo ; for if it be so. 

She will make, &c. 

God graunt all subjects may be true, 105 
In England, Scotland, every where: 

'That no such daungor may ensue, 

To put the prince or state in feare : 

That God the higliost king may see 
Obedience as it ought to ho, 110 

In wealth or woo, God graunt it be so 
To avoido the sorrowful heigh ho. 


XVII. 

% §0irag fcl Kt 

A SCOTTISH SONG. 


In December 1591, Francis Stewart, Earl 
of Botliwell, had made an attempt to seize on 
the person of his sovereign James YL, hut 
being disappointed, had retired towards the 
north. The king unadvisedly gave a oommi- 
sion to George Gordon, Earl of Huntley, to 
pursue Bothwell and his followers with fire 
and sword. Huntley, under cover of execut- 
ing that oommission, took ocoaslon to revenge 
a private quarrel he had against James 
Stewart, Earl of Murray, a relation of Both- 
wolTs. In the night of Feb. 7, 1592, he 
beset Murray’s house, burnt it to the ground, 
and slew Murray himself ; a young nobleman 
of the most promi.sing virtues, and the very 
darling of the people. See Robertson’s His- 
tory. 

The present Lord Murr.ay hath now in his 


possession a picture of his ancestor naked 
and covered with wounds, which had been 
carried about, according to the custom of that 
age, in order to inflame the populace to re- 
venge hi.s death. If this picture did not flat- 
ter, he well deserved the name of the “ Bonny 
Bald,” for he is there represented as a tall 
and comely personage. It is a tradition in 
the family, that Gordon of Bucky gave him a 
wound in the face: Murray, half expiring, 
said, “ you hae spilt a bettor face than your 
awin.” Upon this, Bucky, pointing his dag- 
ger at Huntley’s breast, swore, “You shall 
be as deep as I ;” and forced him to pierce 
the poor dofencele.ss body. 

King James, who took no care to punish 


* Queen Ellzfibetll. 
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tS\e inuvderei-s, ia said by aomo to have pri- 
vately countenanced and abetted them, being 
stimulated by jealousy fur some indiscreet 
upraises which his queen had too lavishly be- 
stowed on this unfortunate youth. See the 
preface to the next ballad. See also Mr. 
lYalpolo’s " Catalogue of Koyul Authors/' 
Tol. I. p. 42. 

Ye highlands, and ye lawlanda, 

Oh I quhair hno ye been ? 

They hao slainc the Earl of Murray, 

And hao laid him on the green. 

Now waa be to thee, Huntley 1 5 

And quhairfure did you saol 

I bade you bring him wi’ you, 

But forbade you him to slay. 


lie was a braw gullant, 

And he rid at the ring ; 10 

And the bonny Earl of Murray, 

Oh 1 he miglit hue been a king. 

lie was a braw gallant, 

And he played at the ha' ; 

And the bonny Earl of Murray 15 

Was the flower among them a’. 

He was a braw gallant. 

And he playd at the gluve ; 

And the bonny Earl of Murray, 

Oh! he was the Queones luve. 20 

Oh ! lang will his lady 
Luke nwro the castle downo,* 

Ere she see the Earl of Murray 
Cum sounding throw the towne. 


XVIII. 

A SCOTTISH BALLAD. 


It has been suggested to tlie Editor, that 
this ballad covertly alludes to the indiscreet 
partiality, which Queen Anne of Denmark is 
said to have show'n for the “ Bonny Earl of 
Murray and which is supposed to have in- 
fluenced the fate of th.at iiniiiippy nobleman. 
Lot the reader judge for himself. 

The following account of the murder is 
given by a contemporary writer, and a per- 
son of credit. Sir James Balfour, knight, 
Lyon King of Arms, whose MS. of the An- 
nals of Scotland is in the Advocate’s Library 
at Edinburgli, 

“The seventh of Fcbry, this zeire, 1592, 
the Earle of Murray was cruelly niurthercd 
by the Earle of Huntley at his house in Duni- 
hrlssol in Fyffe-sbyre, and ivith him Dunbar, 
sherrifFo of Murray. It was given out and 
puhliokly talkt, that the Earle of Huntley 
waa only the instrument of perpetrating this 
facte, to satisfle the King’s jealousie of Mur- 
ray, quhmn the Queene, more ra.shly than 
wisely, some few days before had commendit 
in the king’s hearing, with too many epithets 


of a proper and gallant man. The reasons 
of those sunnises proceedit from a proclama- 
tione of the Kings, tlie 13 of Marche follow- 
ing: inhibiteino the zoung Eurle of Murray 
to porsiie the Earle of Huntley, for his father’s 
slaughter, in respect ho being wardeit [im- 
prisoned] in the castell of Blackneaso for the 
same murther, was willing to ahido a try all, 
averring that he had done nothing hut by 
the King's majesties commissione ; .and was 
neither airt nor part in the inurther.”t 
The following ballad is boro given from a 
copy printed not long .since at Glasgow, in 
one sheet 8vo. The world was indebted for 
its publication to the Lady iTeau Hume, sister 
to the Earl of Iluine, who died at Gibraltar. 

Adodt Zule, quhen the wind blew cule, 
And the round tables began, 

A’ 1 there is cum to our kings court 
Mony a well-favoured man. 

* Castlo aownc lierolios ieen thongM to moan the Castla 
of Downi-, a sent Loloopini! to tlm family of Mm-vny. 
t This oilraot is copiad from the Crilloal Bevieir. 
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The quQcn luikt owro the oaatlo wa, 5 
Baheld baith dale and down, 

And tlion sho saw zomig Watovs 
Cnm riding to tlie town. 

Ilis footmen they did rin before, 

Ills horsemen rade behind, 10 

Ane mantel of the burning gowd 
Did keip Ulra. frae the wind. 

Gowdeu graith’d his horse before 
And siller shod behind, 

The horse zong 'Waters rade upon 15 
Was fleeter than the wind. 

But than spake a wylie lord, 

Dnto the queeue said he, 

0 tell mo qhua’a the fairest face 
Hides in the company. 20 

I’yo sene lord, and I’ve sene laird. 

And knights of high degree ; 

Bot a fairer face than zoung Wathrs 
Mine eyuo did never see.. 

Out then spaok the jealous king, • 25 

(And an angry man was he) 

0, if he had been twice as fair, 

Zou mioht have excepted mo. 

Zou’re neither laird nor lord, she says, 

Bot the king that wears the crown ; 30 


Thor is not a knight in fair Scotland 
Bot to thco maun how down. 

For a’ that she could do or say, 

App('asd ho wad nao bee ; 

Bot for the words ivhicli she had said, 35 
Zoung Waters he maun dee. 

They hae taen zoung Waters, and 
Put fetters to his feet ; 

They hae taen zoung Waters, and 
Thrown him in dungeon deep. 40 

Aft I have ridden thro’ Stirling town 
In the wind both and the weit; 

Bot I neir rade tliro’ Stirling town 
Wi fetters at my feet 

Aft have I ridden thro’ Stirling town 45 
In the wind both and tbo rain ; 

Bot I neir rade thro’ Stirling town 
Neir to return again. 

They Iwo taen to the beiding-hill* 

Ilis zoung son in bis oraddlo, 50 

And they Imo taon to the beiding-hill 
Ilis horse both and ids saddle. 

They hae taen to tlio beiding-hill 
His lady fair to see. 

And for the words tbo qneon had spoke 55 
Zoung Waters he did doe. 


XIX. 


In the year 1584, the Spaniards, under the 
command of Alexander Farnese, prince of 
Parma, began to gain great advantages in 
Flanders and Brabant, by recovering many 
strongholds and cities from the Hollanders, 
as Ghent (called then by the English Gaunt), 
Antwerp, Mechlin, &c. See Stow’s Annals, 
p. 711. Some attempt made with the assist- 
ance of English volunteers to retrieve the 
former of those places probably gave occasion 
to this ballad. I can find no mention of our 
heroine in history, but the following rhymes 
rendered her famons among our poets. Ben 
Jonson often mentions her, and calls any re- 
markable virago by her name. See his Epi- 


csene, first acted in 1609, Act 4, so. 2. His 
Talc of a Tub, Act 4, so. 4. And bis masque 
entitled the Fortunate Isles, 1C2G, where he 
quotes the very words of the ballad, 

Mary AimnnE, 

(Who marched so free 
To the siege of Gaunt, 

And death could not daunt. 

As the ballad doth vaunt) 

Wore a braver wight, &e. 

She is also mentioned in Fletcher’s Scornful 
Lady, Act 5, suh^^nem. 

f Iloldlng hill ; i. e. heading pieheudiiig hill.] The place 
of execution wag anciently an avtifleial hillock. 
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II “My liivgo gontlowoinan, my ‘Mary 

Ambvco,' had I but seen into you, you should 

have had another bedlbllow,” 

It is likewise evident that she is the virago 
intended by Butler in Iludibras (P. 1, c. 3, v. 
365), by her being coupled with Joan d’Arc, 
the celebrated Pucdle d’ Orleans : 

A bold virago stout and tall 
As Joan of France, or English Mall. 

This ballad is printed from a black-letter 
iopy in the Pepys Collection, improved from 
the Editor’s folio MS., and by conjecture. 
The full title is, “The valouroua acts per- 
formed at Gaunt by the brave bonnio lass 
Mary Ambree, who in revenge of her lovers 
death did play her part most gallantly. The 
tune is, The blind beggar, &o.” 

When captaines couragious, whom death 
• cold not daunta, 

Did march to the siege of the oitty of Gaunt, 
They muatrad their souldiors by two and by 
tiiree, 

And the formost in battle was Mary Ambree. 

When brave Sir John Major* was slaine in 
her sight, 5 

Who was her true lover, her joy, and delight, 
Because he was slaine most treaehorouslie, 
Then vowd to revenge him Mary Ambree. 

She clothed lierselfe from the top to the toe 
In buffe of the bravest, most soemelye to 
showe ; 10 

A faire shirt of malef then slipped on ehee ; 
Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Am- 
bi'ee ? 

A helmctt of proofo shoe strait did provide, 
A stronge armingo sword sheo girt by her 
side, 

On her hand a goodly faire gauntlett put 
shea ; 15 

Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Am- 
. bree ? 


ii- So MS. Sorjoant Sflijar, iu P. 0. 
t A pnvuhar Kind of aniionr, composed of small rings of 
iron, and worn under the clothes. It is mentiouuil by 
Sponoer, who spealis of the Irish Oallowglass or Ifoot- 
euldier as “ armed in a long Shirt of Mayl." (View of tbo 
State of Ireland.) 

32 


Then tooko sheo her swurdo and her targeti 
in hand ; 

Bidding all such, a,!; wold, bee of her band ; 
To waylc on her person came Ihonsand and 
three ; 

Was not this a bravo bonny lass, Mary Am- 
bree ? 20 

My soldiers, sho saith, soo valliant and bold, 
Nowe followe your captaine, whom you doe 
beholde; 

Still formost in battoll myselfe will I bee ; 
Was not this a brave bonny lasse, Mary Am- 
brea ? 

Then cryed out hot souldiors and loude they 
did .say, 25 

Soo well thou bccomest this gallant army, 
Tby harto and thy weapons so well do agree, 
Thero was none ever like Mary Ambree. 

Sheo cheated her souldiers, that foiighten for 
life, 

With ancyent and standard, with drum and 
with life, 31 

With br.ave clanging ti'umpotts, that sounded 
so free ; 

Was not this a bravo bonny lasse, Mary Am- 
bree? 

Before I will see the worst of you all 
To come into danger of death, or of thrall, 
This hand and this life I will venture so free: 
Was not this a br.ave bonnv lasse, Mary Am- 
bree? 30 

Shea lodd upp her souldiers in battaile array, 
Gainst three times thoyr number by broake 
of the daye ; 

Seven bowers in skirmish oontinned sliee: 
Was not this a brave bonny lasse, Mary Am- 
bree? 40 

She filled the skyes with the smoke of her 
shott, 

And her enemyes bodyes with bullets so 
liott; 

For one of her owno men a score killed sheo: 
Was not this a hrave bonny lasso, Mary Am- 
bree ? 

And when her false gunner, to spoyle her in- 
tent, 45 

Away all her pellets and powder had sent. 
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Straight -with hor 'keea weapon shoo alaslit 
him in throo: 

Was not this a bravo bonny ksse, Mary Am- 
broe ? 

Being falsolye betrayed for lucre of byre, 

At length she was forced to make a vetyrc ; 
Then her souldiers into a strong castle drew 
shee : 51 

Was not this a bravo bonny lasse, Mary Am- 
bree ? 

Her foes they besett her on everye side, 

Aa thinking close siege shee cold never abide; 
To boate down the wallas they all did decree; 
Bufcstoutlye doffyd them brave Mary Ambree. 

Then tooke shee her sword and hor targett in 
hand, 57 

And mounting the walla all undaunted did 
stand. 

There daring their captainoa to match any 
three ; 

0 what a brave oaptaine was Mary Ambree 1 

Now sayo, English oaptaine, what woldest 
thou give 61 

To ransoms thy selfe, which else must not 
live ? 

Come yield thy selfe quioklye, or slaino thou 
must bee, 

Then smiled sweetlye bravo Mary Ambree. 

Ye captaines oouraglous, of valour so bold. 
Whom thinke you before you now you doe 
behold ? 66 

A knight, sir, of England, and oaptaine soe 
free, 

Who shorlleye with us a prisoner must bee. 


No, captaino of England ; boliold in youv 
sight 

Two bvosts in my boaome, and therforo no 
kniglit; yQ 

Noe knight, sirs, of England, nor oaptaine 
you see, 

But a poor slmplfl lass called Mary Ambree, 

But art thou a woman, as thou dost declare. 
Whose valor hath proved so undaunted in 
warre ? 

If England doth yield such brave lasses as 
thee, 75 

Bull well may they conquer, fairo Mary Am- 
bree. 

The prince of Great Parma heard of her re- 
nowno 

Who long had advanced for England’s fairo 
crowno ; 

Hee w'ooed hor, and sued her his mistress to 
bee. 

And offerd rich prosonta to Mary Ambree. 80 

But this virtuous maydon despised them all, 
He noro sell my honour for purple nor pall; 
A mnyden of England, sir, never will bee 
The whore of a monaroke, quoth Mary Am- 
bree. 

Then to hor owno country shoe backs did re- 
turne, 85 

Still holding the foes of fairo England in 
scorn 0 ; 

Therforo English oaptaines of every degree 
Sing forth the bravo valours of Mary Am- 
bree. 
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XX. 

§tnk far)) MillimgllJts. 


PEEEaRmc BERTin, Lord AVilloughby of 
Ercsby, had, in tho year 1586, distinguished 
himself at the siege of Zutphen, in the Low 
Countries. He was the year after, made 
general of tho English forces in the United 
Provinces, in room of the Earl of Leicester, 
who was recalled. 'I'liis gave liiin an oppor- 
tunity of signalizing hia courage and military 
skill in several actions against the Spaniards. 
One of these, greatly exaggerated by popular 
report, is probably the subject of this old bal- 
lad, which, on account of its flattering en- 
comiums on English valour, hath always been 
a favourite with the people. 

" My Lord WUloughbio (says a contempo- 
rary writer) was one of the quoenes best 
swordsmen! .... he was a great master 
of the art military .... I have heard it 
spoken, that had he not slighted the court, 
but applied himaelfe to the queene, ho might 
have enjoyed a plentifull portion of her grace; 
and it was his saying, and it did him no good, 
that ho was none of the Beptilia ; intimating, 
that he could not creeps on the ground, and 
that the court was not his element ; for, in- 
deed, as ho was a great souldler, so he was 
of su'Uabh niagaanlniitie, nod could not 
brooke tho obsequiousnesse and assiduitie of 
the court." — (Naunton.) 

Lord Willoughbie died iri 1001. — Both 
Norris and Turner were famous among the 
military men of that age. 

The subject of this ballad (which is print- 
ed from an old black-letter copy, with soma 
conjectural emendations) may possibly re- 
ceive illustration from wliat Chapman says 
in the dedication to his version of Homer’s 
Frogs and Mice, concerning the brave and 
nipniorable retreat of Sir John Norris, with 
only 1000 men, through the whole Spanish 
army, under tho Duke of Parma, for three 
miles together. 

The fifteenth day of July, 

With glistering spear and shield, 

A famous fight in Flanders 
Was foughten in the field ; 


The most couragious officers 5 

Were English captains three ; 

But tho bravest man in hattcl 
Was bravo Lord Willoughbhy. 

The next W'as Oaptain Norris, 

A valiant man was hee: 10 

The other Captain ’Turner, 

From field would never flee. 

With fifteen hundred fighting men, 

Alas 1 there wove no more, 

’They fought with fourteen thousand then, 
Upon tho bloody shore. 16 

Stand to it noble pikomon, 

And look you round about: 

And shoot you right you bow-men, 

And we will keep them out: 20 

You musquet and oallver men, 

Do you prove true to me, 
ric be tho formost man in fight, 

Says brave Lord Willoughbhy. 

And then the bloody enemy 25 

They fiercely did assail, 

And fought it out most furiously, 

Not doubting to prevail : 

Tho wounded men on both sides fell 
Most pitious for to see, 30 

Yet nothing could the courage quell 
Of brave Lord Willoughbhy. 

For seven hours, to all men’s view, 

'This fight endured sore, 

Until our men so feeble grew 35 

/That they could fight no more; 

And then upon dead horses, 

Full savQurly they eat. 

And drank the puddle water. 

They could no better got, 40 

When they had fed so freely, 

They kneeled on the ground, 

And praised God devoutly 

For the favour they had found ; 

And beating up their colours, 45 

The fight they did renew, 

And turning tow’rds tho Spaniard, 

A thousand more they slew. 
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Tlio sharp atoel-pnintcd arro'wa, 

And bullets thick did fly ; 50 

Then did ouv \tiUnut soldiei'S 
Charge on most fiii'iou.sly ; 

Which made the Spaniards waver, 

They thougiit it heat to floe, 

'They fear’d the stout hehaviour 55 

Of hrava Lord Willoughbby. 

Then quoth the Spanish general. 

Come lot us march away, 

I fear rvo shall ho spoiled all 
If here wo longer stay ; 60 

For yonder comes Lord Willoughhhy 
With courage fierce and fell, 

He will not give one inch of way 
For all the dovils in hell. 

And then the fearful enemy 65 

Was quickly put to flight, 

Our men persued couragiously. 

And caught their forces quite ; 

But at last they gave a shout, 

Which oochood through the sky, 70 
God, and St. George for England! 

The oonquorora did cry. 


This ncw.s was brought to England 
With all the speed might he, 

And soon our gracious queen wa .9 told 75 
Of this samo victory. 

0 this is bravo Lord Willoughhoy. 

My love that ever won, 

Of all the lords of honour 
’Tis ho great deeds hath done. 80 

To the souldiers that were maimed, 

And wounded in the fray, 

The queen allowed a pjension 
Of fifteen ponce a day ; 

And from all enst.s and charges 85 

She quit and set them free ; 

And this she did nil for the sake 
Of bravo Lord Willoughbhy. 

Then courage, nohlo Englishmen, 

And never ho dismaid ; 90 

If that we be but one to ton, 

We will not bo afraid 
To fight with foraign enemies, 

And set our nation free. 

And thus I end the bloody bout 95 
Of brave Lord Willoughbhy, 


XXI. 

iittoriflMS lltn si eEnrt|y. 


This little moral sonnet hath euch a pointed 
application to the heroes of the foregoing and 
following ballads, that I cannot help placing 
it here, though the date of its composition is 
of a much later period. It is o.ttrftcted from 
“ Cupid and Death, a masque by J. S. [James 
Shirley] presented Mar. 26, 1653. London, 
printed 1653,” 4to. 

ViCTOUiotJS men of earth, no more 
Proclaim how wide your empires are: 
Though you Linde in every shore, 

And your triumphs reach as far 


As night or day ; 5 

Yet you proud monarchs must obey, 

And mingle with forgotten ashes, when 
Death calls yes to the croud of common men. 

Devouring famine, plague, and war. 

Each able to undo mankind, 10 

Dentil's servile emissaries are : 

Nor to these alone confin'd. 

Ho hath at will 

More quaint and subtle wayes to kill ; 

A smile or kiss, as he will use the art, 15 
Shall have the cunning still to hveak aheart. 
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XXII. 

®I]e Minning M fyks. 


Tiib gtibject of this Ijallnd is the taking of j 
the city of Cadiz, (called by our sailors cor- 
ruptly Caha) on June 21, 1500, in a descent 
made on the coast of Spain, under the com- 
mand of the Lord Howard admiral, and the 
Earl of Esse-K gcnor'.il. 

The valour of E.sso.'i; was not more distiii- 
giiishad on this ncca.sion than hi.s generosity: 
the town was carried sword in hand, but he 
stopped the slaughter as soon as possible, and 
treated his prisoners with the greatest huma- 
nity, and oven affability and kindness. The 
English made a rich plunder in the city, hut 
missed of a muoh richer, by the resolution 
which the Duke of Medina tlio Spanish ad- 
miral took, of setting fire to the ship.s, in 
order to prevent their falling into the hands 
of the enemy. It was ooniputeJ, that the 
loss which the Spanish sustained from this 
enterprise, amounted to twenty millions of 
ducats. See Hume’s History. 

The Earl of Essex knighted on this ocoa- 
sion not fewer than sixty persons, which 
gave rise to the follo\ring saroasui : 

A gentleman of Wales, a knight of Calcs, 

And a laird of the North country ; 

But a yeoman of Kent with his yearly rent 
Will buy them out all three. 

The ballad is printed with some corrections, 
from the Editor’s folio hlS., and seems to 
have been composed by some person who was 
concerned in the expedition. Most of the 
circum.stancos related in it will be found sup- 
ported by history. 

Long tlio proud Spaniards had vaunted to 
coniiuer us, 

Throatning our country with fyer and 
sword ; 

Often prejKiring their nary most sumptuous 
With as great plenty as Spain could afford. 
Dub a dub, dub a dub, thus strike their 
drums ; 5 

Tantnra, tantara, the Englishman comes. 


To the seas presentlye went our lord admiral. 

With knights courageous and captains full 
good ; 

The brave Earl of Essex, a prosperous gene- 
ral. 

With him prepared to pass the salt flood. 
Dnb a dub, &c. 11 

At Plymouth spcedilyo, took they ship va- 
Uantlye, 

Braver ships never were seen under saylc, 

With their fair colours spread, and streamors 
ore their head. 

Now bragging Spaniards, take heed of 
your taylo. 15 

Dub a dub, &o. 

Unto Calcs ounninglyo, came wo most speedi- 
lye. 

Where the kingos navy seeurclyo did rydo; 

Being upon their books, piercing their butts 
of sacks. 

Ere any Spaniards our coming dosexyde. 
Dub a dub, &c. 21 

Great was the crying, the running and ryd- 

ing, 

Which at th.at season was made in that 
place j 

The beacons were fyred, as need then re- 
quired ; 

To hyde their great trcasxire they had little 

space. , 25 

Dub a dub, &c. 

Thoro you might see their ships, how they 
were fyred fust, . 

And how their men drowned themselves in 
the sea; 

There might you liear them cry, wayle and 
weep piteously, 

When they saw no shift to scape thence 

away. 30 

Dub a dub, &c. 
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The great St. Phillip, the prydo of the Spa- 
niiu'da, 

Waa burnt to the bottom, and sunk in the 
sea ; 

But the St. Andrew, and eke the St. Matthew, 

"VVe took in fight manfullye and brought 
away. 35 

Dub a dub, &o. 

The Earl of Essex moat valiant and hardye. 

With horsemen and footmen marched up 
to the town ; , 

The Spanyards, which saw them, were greatly 
alarmed, 

Did fly for their saveguard, and durst not 
oonie down. 40 

Dub a dub, &o. 

Now, quoth the noble Earl, courage my sol- 
diers all ; 

Tight and be valiant, the spoil yon shall 
have ; 

And be wall rewarded all from the great to 
the small ; 

But looks that the women and children 
you save. 45 

Dub a dub, &c. 

The Spaniards at that sight, thinking it vain 
to fight, 

Hung upp flags of truce and yielded the 
towne ; 

Wee marched in presontlye, docking the 
walls on hye, 

With English colours which puroluisod re- 
nowne. 50 

Dub a dub, &a, 


Entering Ibo bouses thou, of the most richosi 
men, 

For gold and treasure we searched eohe 
day; 

In sdrae places wb did find, pyes baking left 
behind, 

Mcato at fire rosting, and folkes run away. 
Dub a diib, &o. 56 

Full of rich merchandize, every shop oatohed 
onr eyes, 

Damasks and sattens and velvets full fayre ; 

Which soldiers mbasur’d out by the length 
of their swords ; 

Of all commodities oehe had a share. 60 
Duh a dub, &c. 

Thus Calcs was taken, and our brave general 

March’d to the market-place, whore he did 
stand : 

’rhcYC many pviaonevs fell to ouv scveial 
sharoB, 

Many crav’d moroye, and meroye they 
fannd. 65 

Dub a dub, &e. 

When our brave General saw they delayed 
all, 

And wold not ransomo their towne as they 
said, 

With their fair wanscots, their presse.s and 
bods tods, 69 

Their joint-stools and tables afire we made; 
And when the town burned all in flame, 
With tara, tantara, away woe all came. 


XXIII. 


This beautiful old ballad most probably 
took its rise from one of these descents made 
on the Spanish coasts in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth ; and in all likelihood from that 
which is celebrated in the foregoing ballad. 

It was a tradition in the West of England, 
that the person admired by the Spanish lady 
was a gentleman of the Pupham family, and 
that her picture, with the pearl necklace 


inentioncd in the ballad, was not many years 
ago preserved at Littlecot, near Ilungorford, 
Wilts, the seat of that respectable family. 

Another tradition hath pointed out Sir Ri- 
chard Levison, of Trontham, in Staffordshire, 
as the subject of this ballad; who married 
Margaret, daughter of Charles Earl of Not- 
tingham ; and was eminently distinguished 
as a naval officer and commander in all the 
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expeditions against the Spaniards in the laL 
tor end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, particu- 
larly In that to Cadiz in 159Q, when he was 
ai'cd 27. He died in 1G05, and has a monu- 
ment, with his effigy in brass, in W olverhamp- 
ton church. 

It is printed from an ancient black-letter 
copy, corrected in part by the Editor's folio 
MS. 

IVii.t you hear a Spanish lady, 

IIow slice wooed an English man ? 
Garments gay as rich as may bo 
Decked with jewels she had on. 4 

Of a comely eountonance and grace was she, 
And by birth and parentage of high degree. 

As his prisoner there ho kept her, 

In his hands her life did lye ; 

Cupid’s bands did tye them faster 
By the liking of an oyo. 10 

In his courteous company was all her joy. 

To favour him in any tiling she was not coy. 

But at last there oamo commandment 
Tor to set the ladies free, 

With their jewels still adorned, 15 

None to do them injury. 

Then said this lady mild. Full woe is me ; 

0 let me still sustain this kind captivity ! 

Gallant captain, shew some pity 
To a ladyo in distrosse ; 20 

Leave mo not within this city, 

For to dye in hoavinesse. 

Thou hast set this present day my body free, 
But niy lieart in prison still remains with 
thee. 

“ IIow should’st then, fair lady, love me, 25 
Whom thou knowst thy country’s fue? 

Thy fair wnrdes make me suspect tlico : 

Serpents lie where flowers grow.” 

All the harm I wishe to thee, most courteous 
knight, 

God grant the same upon my head m ay fully 
light. ' 30 

Ble.ssed be the time and season. 

That you came on Spanish ground ; 

If our foes you may bo termed. 

Gentle foes wo have you found : 


With our city, you have won our hearts eche 
one, 35 

Then to your country bear away, that is your 
owne. 

“Rest you still, most gallant lady; 

Rest you still, and weep no more; 

Of fair lovers there is plenty, 

Spain doth yield a wonderous store.” 40 
Spaniards fraught with jealousy we often find, 
But Englishmen through all the world are 
counted kind. 

Leave me not untn a Spaniard, 

You alone enjoy my heart ; 

I am lovely, young, and tender, 45 

Love is likewise my desert : 

Still to servo thee day and night my mind ia 
prest ; 

The wife of every Englishman is counted blest. 

“It wold be a shame, fair lady. 

For to bear a woman hence; 50 

English soldiers never carry 
Any such without offence.” 

I’ll quickly change myself, if it be bo. 

And like a page lie follow thee, where’er 
thou go. 

“I have neither gold nor silver 55 

To maintain thee in this case, 

And to travel is groat charges, 

As you know in every place.” 

My chains and jewels every one shal bo thy 
own, 

And eke five hundred* pounds in gold that 
lies unknown. CO 

“On the seas are many dangers. 

Many storms do there arise, 

Which wil be to ladies dreadful, 

And force tears from watery eyes.” 

Well in troth I shall endure extremity, 65 
For I could find in heart to lose my life for 
thee, 

“Courteous ladye, leave this fancy, 

Here comes all that breeds this strife ; 

I in England have already 

A sweet woman to my wife: 70 

I will not falsify my vow for gold nor gain. 
Nor yet for all the fairest dames that live in 
Spain.” 


Vor. 66, Well In worth, IIS. 
* So the MS.— 10,00«., P. 0. 
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0 how happy is that wonian 
That enjoys so true a friend! 

Many happy days God send her ; 75 

Of my suit I make an end ; 

On my knees I pardon crave for my offence, 
Which did from love and true affection first 
commence. 

Commend mo to thy lovely lady, 

Boar to her this chain of gold ; 80 

And these bracelets for a token ; 

Grieving that I was so bold : 

All my jewels in like sort take thou with thee, 
For they are fitting for thy wife, but not for 
me. 


I will spend my days in prayer, gj 

Love and all her laws defyo ; 

In a numiory will I sUrnud ineo 
Ear from any com pan ye ; 

But ore my prayers have an end, be sure of 
this, 

To pray for thee and for thy love I will not 
miss. 90 

Thus farewell most gallant captain 1 
Earcwcll to my heart’s content 1 
Count not Spanish ladies wanton, 

'Though to thee my love w’as bent: 94 

Joy and true prosperity goe still with thcel 
“ The like fall ever to thy share, most fair 
ladle.” 


XXIV. 

n)i (Lwxm 


— Is extracted from an ancient hi.storioal 
poem in XIII. Books, entitled ” Albion’s Eng- 
land, by William Warner;” “An author 
(says a fonnor Editor) only unhappy in the 
ohoico of his subject, and measure of his 
verse. His poem is an epitome of tho Bri- 
tish history, and written with great learning, 
sense, and spirit ; in some places fine to an 
estraordinary degree, as I think will emi- 
nently appear in the ensuing episode [of Ar- 
gentilo and Curan,]— a tale full of beautiful 
incidents in the romantic taste, extremely 
affecting, rich in ornament, wonderfully va- 
rious in style ; and in short, one of the most 
beautiful pastorals I ever met with.” [Muses 
library, 1738, 8vo.] To his merit nothing 
can be objected, unless perhaps an afiucted 
quaintness in some of his expressions, ond 
an indelicacy in some of his pastoral images. 

Warner is said, by A, Wood,* to have been 
a Warwickshire man, and to have been edu- 
Gated in Oxford, at Magdalen o-ball : as also 
in tho latter part of his life to have been re- 
tained in the service of Henry Cary Lord 
Ilunsdon, to whom ho dedicates his poem. 
However that may Iiave been, new light is 
thrown upon Ills history, and the time and 
manner of his death are now ascertained, by 
the following extract from tho parish register 


book of Amwoll, in Hertfordshire; which 
was obligingly communicated to tho editor 
by Mr. Iloolo, the very ingenious translator 
of Tasso, &u. 

[1008— 100&.] “ Master William Warner, 
a man of good yearcs and of honest reputation; 
by his profession an Attnrnye of tho Common 
Picas ; author of Albions England, diynga 
suddenly in the night in his beddo, without 
any former oomplaynt or sioknesse, on thurs- 
day night beeinge the 0th daye of March ; 
was buried the siitturday following, and lyeth 
in the church at the corner under the stone 
of Walter Efader.” Signed Tho. Ilassall Vi- 
carius. 

Though now Warner is so seldom men- 
tioned, his oonteinporarlea ranked him on ii 
level vvith Spenser, and called them the Ho- 
mer and Virgil of Uioir age.* But Wiiruer 
rnlbor resembled Ovid, who.se Metamorphosis 
he sooras to h ave taken for his model, having de- 
duced a perpetual poem from the deluge down 
to the era of Elizabeth, full of lively digroa- 
sion and entertaining episodes. And though 
he isaometimos harsh, nffeeted, and obscure, he 
often, displays a most charming and pathetic 
simplicity: as wliere he describes Eleanor's 
I harsh treatment of Rosamond : 


Yer. 80, So tho folio MS. Othov editions read bis laws. 


* Atben. Oxon. 


* Atheu. Oxon 
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"With that sho dusht liev on the lippog 
kSo dyed douldo rod : 

Hard was the heart that gave the blow. 
Soft wore tlioso lippcs that bled. 

The edition of “ Albion’s England” here 
followed was printed in 4to., 1002 ; said in 
the title p.igu to have been “ fii-.st penned and 
pid)li.shnd l)y William Warner, and now re- 
vised and newly enlarged hy the same au- 
tlior.” The story of “ Argenfcils .and Ouriiti” 
is, I believe, the poet’s own invention; it is 
not mentioned in any of our ehroniclos. It 
wa.s, iiowever, so nuirh admired, that not 
many years after ho published it, came out a 
larger poem on the same .siihject in stanxaa 
of six lines, entitled, “ The moat pleasant 
and delightful historic of Goran a prince of 
Diinsko, and tho fayro pririecsse Argnntilo, 
daughter and hoyro to Adolbright, sometime 
King of Nortluunborl.aiid, &o., hy William 
Webster, London, 1017,” in oiglit sheets 4to. 
An indifferent paraphrase of the following 
poem. — This episode of AVurnor’.s has also 
been altered into tho common Ballad, ‘‘of the 
two young Princes on Salisbury Pliun,”wluch 
is chiefly composed of Warner’s lines, with a 
few eoiitvaotions and interpolations, but all 
greatly for tho worse. S«o tho collection of 
Historical Ballads, 1727, .3 vols., 12nio. 

Though here subdivided into stanzas, Wnr- 
nor’.s metre is the old-fashioned alexandrine 
of fourteen syllables. The reader therefore 
must not expect to find tho close of the stan- 
zas consulted in the pauses. 

The Bruton’s ‘being’ dep.arted honoe 
Seaven kingdoms hero hugonne. 

Where dlvorsly in divers broylcs 
'The Saxons lost and wonne. 

King Edel and King Adolbright 5 

In Diria jointly rcigne ; 

In loyal Concorde during life 
Those kingly friends remaino. 

When Adelbright .should leave his life, 

To Edel thus he sayes ; 10 

By those same bonds of happie love, 

That held us friends alwaies ; 

By our hy-pavted crownc, of which 
The moyetio is mine ; 

By God, .to whom my soulo must passe, 15 
And so in time may thine ; 

33 


I pray thee, nay I ednjure thoo, 

To nouri.sh, as thine owne, 

Thy niece, my d.'uiglitor Argentile, 

'Till she to ago be grown e ; 20 

And then, a.s thou receivost it, 

Re.siguc to her my throne. 

A promise had Tor hi.9 bequest, 

'The testator he dies ; 

But all that Edel undertooke, 25 

IIo afterwards denies. 

Yet well ho ‘ fosters for’ a time 
'The damsel] that was growno 
'The fairest lady under heaven ; 

Whoso bcautio being knowne, , 30 

A many princes seoke her lor’e ; 

But none miglJt lior obtaino; 

For grippell Edel to himsclfe 
Her kingdemo sought to gaine ; 

And for that cause from siglit of such 35 
He did liis ward restraine. 

By chance one Ctiran, sonne unto 
A prince in Danske, did see 
The maid, with whom he fell in love, 

As much as man might beo. 40 

Unhappie youth, what should he doe ? 

His saint was kept in mewe ; 

Nor lie, nor any nohic-man 
Admitted to her vewe. 

One while in melancholy fits 45 

He pines himselfo awayo: 

Anon he thought hy force of arms 
'To win her if he maye : 

And still against tho kings restraint 
Did secretly invay. 60 

At length the high controller Love, 

Whom none may disoh.ay, 

Imbased him from lordlines 
Into a kitchen drudge. 

That so at least of life or death 55 

She might hocomo his judge. 

Acoesse so had to see and speake. 

He did his love bewray, 

And tells his birth ; her answer wag. 

She hushandles would stay. 


60 
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Moaiie wliilo the king did boate bis brainea, 
Ilis booty to atobiove, 

Nov caring what l)Ocame of ber, 

So be by ber migbt thrive ; 

At last hia resolution was C5 

Some possant should bar wive. 

And (which waa working to bis wish) 
lie did observe with jnye 
[low Curan, whom be thought a drudge, 
Soapt many an amorous toye.* 70 

The king, perceiving auoh hia vein, 
Promotes bis vassal still, 

Lest that the basenesse of the man 
Should lett, perhaps, his will. 

Assured therefore of hia love, 75 

But not suspecting who 
The lover was, the king hinisolfo 
In hia behalf did woo. 

The lady resolute from love, 

Unkindly takes that ho 80 | 

Should barro the noble, and unto | 

So base a match agree : 

' And therefore shifting out of doores, 
Departed thenoo by stealth ; 

Preferring povartie before 85 

A dangerous life in wealth. 

AVhon Curan heard of her escape, 

The anguish in his hart 
Was more than much, and after her 
Prom court he did depiart ; 90 

Porgetfull of him.selfe, lii.s birth. 

His country, friends, and all. 

And only minding (whom he mist) 

The foundresse of his thrall. 

Nor meanes he after to frequent 95 

Or court, or .stately townes, 

But solitarily to live 
Amongst the country grownes. 

A brace of years he lived thus, 

W ell pleased so to live, 100 

And shepherd-like to feed a Soeko 
llimselfe did wholly give. 


* The construction is, “How that many an amorous toy, 
or ffiolory of love, ’scaped. Curan;” 1. e. escaped from liiin, 
being off hia guard. 


So wasting, love, by worke, and want 
Orew almoRl to the wnine; 

Bnt then began a second lovo, PP5 

The worscr of the hvalne. 

A eoimtvy wench, a neatherds uiiiid, 

Whore Cluriiu kept his slieepe, 

Did food her dro\'c : and now on her 
Was all the shepherdH keepe. 110 

He borrowed on the working daies 
Ills holy russets oft. 

And of the bacon’s fat, to make 
Ilia startops blacke ami soft. 

And least his t-irho.v- shonicl offend, 115 
lie left it .at tlio folde ; 

Sweeto growto, or wig, his bottle had. 

As much .as it might holdc. 

A shcevo of bread ns brnwno aa nut 
And chco.sn as white as snow, 120 
And wildings, nr the seasons fruit 
lie did ill scrip bestow. 

And whilst hia py-liidd enrro did sleepo 
And ahoop-hooko lay him liy, 

On hollow qnilles of oten straw 125 
lie piped melody. 

But when ho spyed her his saint, 

He wip’d hia gveasio shoocs, 

And clear’d the drlvell from his heard, 
And thus the .shoplioard wooes. 130 

“I have, sweet wench, a peeco of cheese, 
As good as tooth may ohiiwo, 

And bread and wildings smiling well, 

And thei'Dwitball did drawe. 

Ilia lardrie) and in ‘yeaning’ .see 135 
“Yon crumpling owe, quoth he, 

Did twinne this fall, and twin, shouklst thou, 
If I might tup with thee. 

“ Thou art too elvish, faith thou art, 

Too elvish and too coy : 140 

Am I, I pray tlicc, beggarly, 

That such a flocke enjoy ? 

"I wis I nra not; yet that thou 
Boost hold me in disdains 
Is hrimino abroad, and made a gybe llS 
To all that keepe thi.s plaine. 


Ver, 112, 1, e. holy-dtiy llusscts. V. 136, Eating, P. CC. 
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“Thei'e be as quairifc (at loiiat that thinke 
Themselves as quaint) that crave 
The match, that thou, I wot not wlij', 
Maist, hut mislik’st to have. 150 

“ How WQuldst tliou match? (for wall I wot, 
“Thou art a tamale) I 
IIov know not here that willingly 
With maidon-heacl would die. 

“The plowmans labour hath no end, 155 
And ho a chuvie will prove: 

The cral'tsman hath more worke in hand 
Then flttutli unto lovo: 

“ The merchant, trafUquing abroad, 
Suspects his wife at homo; IGO 

A youth will play the wanton : and 
An old man prove a moino. 

“ Then oluiso a shophoard ; with the gun 
lie doth his flucko unfold. 

And all the day on hill or plaino 165 
He niorrie chat can hold j 

“And with the sun doth folde againc ; 

Than jogging home betimn. 

He tnvnoa a crab, or turnes a round, 

Or sings some niorry rymo. 170 

"Nor lacks be gloefull tales, whilst round 
The nut-brown bowl cloth trot; 

And sittetli singing care away, 

Till he to bed bo got: 

“Thenro sloupos he soundly all the night, 
Forgetting morrow-caves ; 170 

Nor feares he blasting of his come. 

Nor uttering of his wares ; 

“Or stormes by seas, or stirros on land, 

Or oraeke of credit lost: 180 

Not spending fvanklier than his floeko 
Shall still defray the cost. 

“Well wot I, sooth they say, that say 
More quiet nights and dales 
The shephenrd sleeps and wakes, than he 
Whose cattel he doth grnize. 186 

Vcr. 153, Ili'r know I not hor tliat. 1(>02, Y, 169, 1, e, 
niiiPts a crab, Oi* apple. V. 171, to tell, vliilst round the 
bole doth trot. Ed. 1597. 


“ Beleeve inc>, lasso, ii king is but 
A man, and so am I ; 

Conloiit is worth a inouarohia 
And uiisciuofs hit the hie ; 190 

“ As late it did a king and his 
Not dwelling far from bonce. 

Who loft a daughter, save thysolfo. 

For fair a matebicss wench." 

Here did he pause, as if his tongue 195 
Had done his heart offence. 

The neatrosse, longing for the rest. 

Did egge him on to toll 
How fairc she was, and who she was. 

She horo, cpiotli ho, the bell 200 

“For beautie : though I clownish am, 

I know wlint bcnutlo is ; 

Or did I not, at seeing thee, 

I .senceles wore to mis. 

* « « -K ■» 

" Her statuYo comely, tail ; her gate 205 
Well graced; and her wit 
To marvell at, not meddle with. 

As mnlcJiloas I omit. 

“A globe-liko liond, a gold-like hairc, 

A forehead smooth, and hio, 210 

An even nose ; on oitlier side 
Did shine a grayish oie : 

“ Two rosie cheeks, round ruddy Ups, 
White just-pot teeth within ; 

A mouth in moano ; and underncathe 215 
A round and dimpled chin. 

“ Her snowlc neeke, with blewisli veinea, 
Stood bolt upright upon 
Her portly shoulders: beating balles 
Her veined breasts, anon 220 

“ Addc more to beautie. Wand-like was 
Her middle falling still, 

And rising whereas women rise ;* * * 

— Imagine nothing ill. 

“And more, her long, and limber arraes 
II:id white and :i'/.ure wrists; 226 

And slender fingers aunswere to 
Her smooth and lilUo fists. 
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“ A Ipgso in pi'int, a. protio foot, ; 

Conjeotui'o ot'tlio I'mt; 230 

"For amorous eiea, observing liiriup, 

Think parts uliaourcfl best. 

“ With those, 0 riirctio ! with tlipso 
Ilor tong of speoeli was spare ; 

But speaking, Venus seem’d to speako, 

The halle from Ido to hear. 236 

“With Plioebo, Juno, and with both 
Ilcrsclfo Bonteuds in face,; 

Whoare equal! mixture did not want 
Of milcle and stately grace. 240 

“ Her smilos rvore sober, and her lookoa 
Were elioarefull unto all; 

Even such as neither wanton soeme 
Nor waiward; mell, nor gall. 

“ A quiet minde, a patient moode, 245 
And not disdaining any ; 

Not gybing, gadding, gawdy: and 
Swoete faculties had many. 

“A nimph, no tong, no heart, no oie, 249 
Might praise, miglit wish, might see ; 
ITor life, fur love, for forme; more good, 
More worth, more fairo tlian shee. 

“ Yea such an one, as srrch was none, 

Save only she \v,as suoli ; 

Of Argflutile to say the most, 255 

Were to be silent ranch.’’ 

I know the lady very well. 

But worthlo.s of .‘■'uch praine. 

The neatresse said ; and muse I do, 

A shopheard Unis should blaze 200 
The ‘ coalo’ of bean tie.* Credit me. 

Thy latter speech howraics. 

Thy clnwni.sh shape a coined show 
But wiicrefore dost thou weepe? 

The sheplieard wept, ami she was woe. 
And both doe silence kcope. 2GG 

“ In troth, qnotli Jio, I am not such, 

As seeming I profosse : 

But then for her, and now for thee, 

I from inyselfe digresse. 270 

* I. e. emblazon beauty’s coat. Hd. 1507,3002, 1612, read 
Coolo. 


“Ilrr loved 1 (wretcli that I am 
A reereanl lo lie) 

I lo\cd her, tl\!it hated love, 
lint now I die for tlico, 

“At Kirkland is my fathers court, 275 
And Cnran is njy name, 

In Edvlb court sometimes in ponipe, 

Till love conntrould the same; 

“ But now— what now ?— doare heart, how 
now ? 

What ailc.st thou to weepe?” 280 

The diitnsell wept, and he was woe, 

And both did silenee keepe, 

1 graunt, quoth she, it was too much, 

That you did love so much ; 

But whom your former could not move, 
Your second love doth touch. 286 

Thy tvvicc-heloroil Argon tile 
Sulimittetli her to Iheo, 

And for thy donhlo love presents 
Ilci'.self a single foe, 290 

In passion not in p(!i'Son chang’d, 

And I, my lord, am she. 

They sweetly anrfuiting in joy, 

And silent for a space. 

When ns the oxta.sio had end, 295 

Bid tenderly imhraco ; 

And for their wedding, and their wish 
Got fitting time and place. 

Not England (for of Ilorigist then 

Was named so this land) 300 

Then Cnran had an hardier knight; 

His force could none withstand : 

Whoso sheep-honke laid apart, he then 
Tlncl higher things in hand. 

First, making knowne his lawfull claime 
In Argontilc her right, 306 

lie w;m-’d in Biria,* and he wonne, 
Bornioia* too in fight : 

And so from trecherous Edel tooke 
At once his life and crowno, 310 

And of Northumberland was king. 

Long raigning in renowne. 

During thn Saxon beptaroliy, Ihc Idn^cdoni of Nortli* 
umberlnnrt (consisting of six uortliorn counties, besides 
part. of ScoHonrl) wnsforalong timoOivitled into tivn los’icr 
soYeruignlk'S, Tiz., Dofra (called bei’c Diria) wblch f'0n(nlne(3 
the southern parts, and Bernioia, coniproheud those •vvhiLk 
Iny north. 
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(Sir tin’s 

Omt.t the tln-eo first stanzas of lliia soup; 
arc lUiciant : tliose are extracted from a small 
quarto MS. in the Editor’s possession, ■written 
in till! time of Queen Elizabeth. As they 
secinuii to want applieiitimi, this has been at- 
tempted by a modern hand. 

CoMN, most unhappie swaine, 

Wliither -wilt thou drive thy floeke? 

Little foode is on the plaine ; 

Full of danger is the rooke ; 

Wolfes and bem'os doe kepe the wooiles; 5 
Forests tangled are with brakes; 

Meaclowes subject are to (loodos; 

Moores are full of miry lakes. 

Yet to shun all plaine, and hill. 

Forest, moore, and meadow-ground, 10 


IlltD . 

Hunger will as surely kill: 

How may then relicfo bo found? 

Such is hapless Gorins fate; 

Since my waywardo love Ijegunne, 
Eqniill doubts bogntt debate 15 

What to sookc, and what to shunne. 

Spare to speke, and spare to speed ; 

Yet to speke will move disdaine ; 

If I sec lior not I bleed. 

Yet her sight augments my paiiie. 20 

What inny then jinor Gorin doe? 

Toll me, shephordos, rpiicklyo toll ; 

For to linger thu.s in woo 
■ Is the lover’s sharpest hell. 


XXVI. 

|!nu 


TnoDGH so many vulgar errors have pre- 
vailed concerning this celebrated courtesan, 
no character in history has been more per- 
fectly handed down to us. We have her 
portrait drawn by two masterly pens; the 
one has delineated the features of her person, 
the other those of her oliaraoter and story. 
Sir 'i'honia.s hlore drew from the life, and 
Drayton has copied !i\i original picture of 
her. The reader will pardon the length of 
the quotatloius, as they serve to correct many 
popular mistakes relating to her catastrophe. 
The first is from Sir 'riiomas More’s History 
of Richard HI. written in 1513, about thirty 
years after the death of Edward IV. 

“ Now then by and by, as it "wer for anger, 
not for covotisp, the protector sent into the 
hon.sp of Shores wife (for hei' husband d-vvclled 
not witli her) and spoiled her of al that ever 
she had (above the value of 2 or 3 thousand 
marks), and sent her body to prison. And 


when he had a while laide unto her, for the 
manner snlte that slie wont about to bewitch 
him, and that she was of counsel with the 
lord chamherlein to destroy him ; in concln- 
■vioii, when that no colour could fasten upon 
these matters, then he layd heinously to her 
charge the tiling that hersnlfe oonld not deny, 
that al the world wist was true, and that na- 
thulcss every man laughed at to licre it then 
so Bodainly so highly taken, — tlint she was 
naught of her body. And for thys causa, (as 
a goodly continent prince, clone and fontlesa 
of himself, sent out of heaven into this vicious 
world for the amendment of mens manners), 
lie caused the bishop of London to put her to 
open pennanoe, going before the crosse in pro- 
ces.sion upon asnnday with a taper in her hand. 
Invrliieh .she went in countenance and pace de- 
mure so womanly ; and albeit she was out of 
al array save her kyrtle only, yet -went she 
so fair and lovely, namolye, while the won- 
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dei'jng of tlic people caste' a comly I'ud in licr 
flhokca (of n'liloli slio licfoi'c had inostmissB) 
that Irei- groat shame wan her nioch praise 
among those that wore more aiiioi'oua of her 
body, tlien curious of her souie. And many 
good folke also, that hated her living, and 
glad w’er to ae sin corrected, yet pittied thei 
more her penance than rejoiced thevin, when 
Ihoi coiisidrod that the protector procured it 
more of a corrupt intent, than any virtuous 
atfeccion. 

“This woman was horn in London, wor- 
ahipfully frended, honestly brought up, and 
very wel maryed, saving somewhat to soone: 
her liuahando an honest oiti'/.cn, yongc, and 
goodly, ajid of good snhatancc. But foraa- 
inuolie aa they were coupled ore she wer wel 
ripe, she not very fervently loved, for wlimn 
aho never longed, V/hich was happoly tlio 
thinge, that the more easily made her enclinc 
unto the king’s appetite, when ho required 
her. Ilowheit the respect of his royaltio, tho 
hope of gay apparel, o.aso, plcsure, and other 
wanton wolth, was able aooiie to perao a soft 
tender heiirto. Bat when tho king had 
abused her, anon her husband (aa ho was an 
honest man, and one that could Ins good, not 
presuming to touch a Icingcs concubine) left 
liar up to him al together. When the king 
died', the lord •ohainborlon [Hastings] toko 
her:* which in the kingos tlaies, albeit he 
was sore enamoured upon her, yet lie forhare 
her, either for reverence, or for a certain 
frendly faithfulness. 

“ Proper slio was, and faire ; nothing in 
her body that you wold have changed, hut if 
you would have wished her somewhat higher. 
Thus say thei that knew bar in her youtbe. 
Albeit some th.at ‘now see her (for yet she 
liveth)’ dome her never to hnvfl heiio wel 
visagod. Whoso jugoment saemeth me some- 
what like, as though men should gesso the 


*■ Aftor thfi dontb of sho was ftopt by llio Mnr. 

qiiis of Dorjfot, son to llilwartl IV.’s qupoii. In Rynier’s 
Foitlpm ia a proclamation of llii hard’s, dated at Leicester, 
Octohor 12o, 1483, wherein a reward of lOflO uiarbs In money, 
or 100 a year in land m offered for taking “Thomas late 
Mftrriuis of Dore’e'*’," who “not luvvinc the Ifcar of God, nor 
of Ilfs own soul, befiirc* fifs eye«. fitisdauinnWy 
debaucbi'd and deiiled many maids, widen s, and wIvon, and 
■ lived in actual adultery with the wife of Shore.’ ” Jlneli- 
lui'ham was at Hint time In rebellion, but tis Dorset wns 
not witii him, Kicbard could not jh-cubo him of tionsoii, 
and Lherot'oro uiU'Ju a handle of tho^o pretended debawh- 
ariey to got him apprehendod. Vide Ryin. Feed, tom. xlj. 


bowty of OTU! longe hefurc departed, by her 
scalpe taken onl of the eliarnol-bouso; for 
now ia she old, leiio, withered, and dried up, 
nothing left but ryvllde skin, and hard bone. 
And yet iiciiig even such, whoso wel advi.ae 
herr viaage, might geasa and devise which 
partes how filled, wold make it a fair face. 

“Yet deliled not men so much in her 
bewty, as in her plea, s, nut holiaTiour. Fora 
proper wit had she, .and could holh rede wel 
and write; mcry in company, redy and quick 
of aunswor, neitlior mute nor ful of bnhle ; 
sometime taunting witliout displeasure, and 
not without disport. The king would say, 
That he had three conciihinos, which in three 
divers properties divorsly excelled. One the 
mcriest, another the wiliest, the thirdc tlic 
holiest harlot in his rcahne, as one whom no 
iniin could get cut of the cliiiroh lightly to 
any place, but it wer to his bed. Tho other 
two wer somwhat grouler personages, and 
nathcles of their luuuilito content to ho 
namclcs, and to forbere the praise of tl)o.so 
properties; but the morisst ivas tho iShoris 
wife, in whom the king tlierfore toko special 
ploasnro. For many ho had, but her ha 
loved, wlioso favour, to sai tho trouth (for 
sinno it wer to holio the devil) sho never 
abused to any mans hurt, but to many a mans 
comfort and relief. Where the king toke dis- 
ploa.snro, she would mitigate and .oppoaso his 
mind: where men were out of favour, she 
wold bring them in his grace: for many, 
that had highly oflFonded, shee obtained par- 
don: of great forfeitures she gate men remis- 
sion : and finally in many weighty sutes aho 
stodo many men in groat stede, either for 
none or very smal rowardes, and those rather 
gay than rich : eitlior fur that sho was con- 
tent with the dodo selfe well done, or for that 
she dolited to be sued unto, and to show what 
she was able to do with tho king, or for that 
wanton women and wel thy be not alway 
covetous. 

“I doubt not some ahal think this woman 
too sleight ft thing to be written of, and set 
amonge the remombrauiices of great matleus ; 
which thei shal specially think, that happely 
shal csterae her only by that thei ‘ now see 
her,’ But me someth the channee so much 
the more w'orthy to be remembred, in how 
much she is ‘now’ in tho more beggerly oon- 
dicion, unfrendod and worne out of acquaint- 
ance, after good substance, after as greto 
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favour with tlio prince, after as grote sutc and 
seeking to with al those, tliat in those days 
liad husynes to spcde, as many other men 
were in tliolr times, whieli be now faniouse 
only l)y the infainy of their il dcdes. Her 
doinges were not much icsse, albeit the! be 
nuiche lessc reinembred because thei were 
not so evil. ■*For men use, if they have an 
evil turue, to write it in marble; and whoso 
doth us a good tourne, wo write it in du.ste. 
'Which is iKjt worst proved by her; for ‘at 
this dayu’ shco beggetli of many at thi.s daye 
living, tlrat at Ibis day Irad bogged, if slrec 
luid not bene.” See Jlnrc’s Wurkes, folio, 
bhick-lcttcr, 1557, pp. 5G, 57. 

Drayton has written a poetical epistle from 
this lady to her ruynl lover, and in Ida notes 
thereto lie thus draws her portrait; ‘‘Her 
ataturo was ineuiio, her hiiiro of .a dark yel- 
low, her face round and full, lior eye gray, 
doliuato harmony being betwixt each iiart'a 
proportion, and each proportion’s colour, her 
body fat, white and smooth, hor eountcnanco 
ohcorfnll niul like to her condition. The pic- 
ture which I luivo seen of liers was such as 
she rose out of licr bed in the morning, hav- 
ing nothing on but a rich mantle cast under 
one arms over hor slionldor, and sitting on a 
ohaire, on which her naked arm did lie. 
What her father’s name was, or whore she 
was borne, is not certainly knowne; but Shove, 
a young man of right goodly person, wealth, 
and behaviour, abandoned hor bed after tho 
king had made her his concubine. Richard 
III., causing her to do open penance in Paul’s 
church-yard, ‘commanded that no man sliould 
relievo her,’ whicli tlie tyrant did, not so 
nuicli for ills hatred to sinne, but tliat by 
making ids lirntlicr’a life odious, lie might 
cover his horrible treasons tin; ninro eunning- 
ly.” See England’.s Ileruical Epistles, by 
Minliuel Drayton, Esip, London, IG.W, 12nio. 

Tlic liistory of Jane Sliore receives new 
illiustvation from tho following loiter of King 
Ricliard III., wliich is pre.sorvcd in flic Iliirl. 
MSS., Nnuibor 43.S, Article 2:i7S,butof which 
tlie copy transmitted to tlio Editor has been 


** TliPSf words of Sir Thnmn« :\rorP prohalily susgesteil to 
SluikspcuTG tliat proverbial reflection in lieu. "Vni., Act -tj 
sc. It. 

‘‘ Men’s cvill maimers live iu brass J thoir virtues 
■\Ve write in water.” 

Shakspenre, in his play of Richard ITT., folloAVs More’s 
History of that reign, and theroforo could not but see thw 
pasBflgo. , 


reduced to modern ortliograpliy, &c. It i.*! 
said to have been addro.ssod to Russell bisliop 
of Lincoln, lord clianccllnr, Anno ldS4. 

By tlie KINO. 

“ Right Reverend Bather in Ond, &c., sig- 
nifying unto you, that it is shewed unto u.s, 
tliat our Servant anti Solicitor Thomas Ly- 
noni, marvellously lilindoil and abused with 
tlie late IPife of William Shore, now living 
in Lndgatc liy onr oonimandmout, liath made 
Contract of Matrimony with lier, as it is stiid, 
and intendotli to our full groat marvel, to 
clfoct tlio .same. 'WE, for many causes, woulil 
he .sorry tliat lie sliyuld lie so dispo.sed ; pray 
you tliercforo to Hond fur liiin, and in that ye 
gotiilly may, oxliort, and stir liim to the con- 
trary; Ami if ye find liim utterly sot for to 
marry her, and none ntlierwi.so would he 
advertized, then, if it may stand with the 
laws of the ohiircli, wo bo content tliat the 
time of marringo lie deferred to our coming 
next to London ; that upon sufficient Surnty 
found of hor good abcaring, ye do so send for 
her Keeiior, and di.seliargo liim of (air said 
commaadment, by Warrant of these, commit- 
ting her to the rule, and guiding of her 
Patlier, or any other, by your direction, in 
the mean season. Given, &c. 

‘‘ RIO. Ilex.” 

It appears from two articles in the same 
MS. that King Richard had granted to the 
said Thomas Linuni tlio office of King’s So- 
licitor (Article 134), and also the Manor of 
Colmewnvtii, com Bedf., to him, his heirs 
male (Article 590). 

All original picture of Jane Shore almost 
naked is preserved in tlie Provost’s Lodgings 
at Eton ; and another picture of lier is in tlio 
Provost’s Lodge at King’s Collogo, Cain- 
liridge; to hntli which foundations sho Ls 
suppo.sod to have dnno friendly offices with 
Edward IV. A small quiirto niezzotinto 
print was taken from the former of these by 
J. Falier. 

The following ballad is printed (with some 
corrections) from an old bl.nok-letter copy in 
the Pepys collection. Its full title is, “Tho 
woeful lamentation of Jane Shore, a guld- 
smith’s wife in London, sometime king Ed- 
ward IV. bis concubine. To the tunc of 
‘ Live with me,' &o.” [See the first volume.] 
To every stanza is annexed tho following 
burthen : 
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Then maids and wives in time amend 
Fur love and beauty will have end. 

If Rosamonde that was so falre, 

Had cause her sorrowes to declare, 

Then let Jane Shore with sorrowe sing 
That was beloved of a king. 

Ill maldau 3'oare3 niy beautye bright 5 
AVas loved dear of lord and knight; 

But yet the love that they requir’d, 

It was not as my friends desir’d. 

My parents they, for thirst of gains, 

A husband for mo did obtaino ; 10 

And I, their pleasure to fulfille. 

Was forc’d to wedd against iny willo. 

To Matthew Shore I was a wife. 

Till lust brought mine to my lifo; 

And thou iiiy lifo I Icwdlyo spent, 15 

Which makes iny soul for to lament. 

In Lombard-street I once did dwclle, 

As London yet can witnosse wello;- 
Where many gallants did beholde 
My beautye in a shop of golde. 20 

I spred my plumes, as wantons doe. 

Some sweet and secret friendo to wooe. 
Because chast love I did not findo 
Agreeing to my wanton minde. 

At last my name in court did ring 25 

Into the cares of Bnglandes king. 

Who oarae and lik’d, and love requir’d. 

But I made ooye what ho desir'd: 

Yet Mistress Blague, a neighbour neare, 
AVIioso friendship I ostoomed deare, 30 
Did saye. It was a gallant thing 
To be beloved of a king. 

By her persuasions I was led 

Fur to defile my marriage-bed, 

tVnd wronge my wedded husband Shore, 35 

Whom I had married yoares before. 

In heart and mind I did rejoyce, 

That I had made so sweet a choice ; 

And therefore did my state resigne. 

To be king Edward’s concubine, 40 


Prom city tlicn to court I wont. 

To rcapo the plciisnrcs of content; 

Thoru had thojnycsjlmt love could bring. 

And know tlio secrets of a kiiif. 

AVhon I was thus advanc’d on highe 45 
Commanding Iklward with mine eye, 

Foi' Mrs. Blague I in short space 
Obtainde a livinge from liis grace. 

No friende I had but in short time 
I made unto a promotion climhe ; 50 

But jot for all this oostlye pride. 

My liusbande could not meo abide. 

His bed, tliongh wronged by a king, 

Ui.s heart with doadlyo griofo did sting; 

From England then he goes away 55 

To end his lifo beyond tlie sea. 

lie could not live to sec his name 
Impaircil by my wanton shame ; 

Although a iji'inoo of pcorlesse might 
Bid roapo the pleasnro of his right. 60 

Long time I lived in the conrte, 

With lords and ladies of great sorto; 

And when I smil’d all men wore glad, 

But when I frown’d my prince grewo sad, 

But yot a gentle min do I boro 65 

To helplessc people, that were poore ; 

I still redrest the orphan’s crye, 

And sav’d their lives condemned to dye. 

I still had ruth on wido'wes tears, 

I succour’d hnhos of tender yoares; 70 
And never look’d for other gaine 
But love and thankes for all my paine. 

At last my rny:>ll king did dye. 

And then my dayes of woo grew nighe ; 7d 
When crook-back Richard got the crowno, 
King Edwards friond.s were soon put downe. 

I then was puiiisht for my sin. 

That I so long had lived in ; 

Yea, every one that was his friend. 

This tyrant brought to shanmfull end. 80 

Then for my lewd and wanton life, 

That made a strumpet of a wife, 

I penance did in Lombard-street, 

In ehamefull manner in a sheet. 
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■Whori! iiiiiiiy lliouaiLnJs did me vicwe, 85 
Who lute in court my credit knewe; 

Wliicli made the toaroa run down e my face. 

To thinke upon my foul disgrace. 

Not thus content, they took from nice 
My goodcs, my livings, and my fee, 90 

And charg’d that none should me relievo, 

Nor any succour to me give. 

Then unto Mrs. lllaguo I wont. 

To whom my jewohs I had sent. 

In hope tlierchye to ease niy want, 95 

When rlolics fail’d, and love grew scant: 

But sha denyod to me the same 
When in my need for them I came; 

To rooomtjonuo my former love, 

Out of her dooros shoo did mo S'hovo. 100 

So love did vanish with my state, 

IVhicli now my soul roponhs too late; 
Therefore example take hy mea, 

Bor friendship parts in povortlo. 

But yet one friend among the rest, 105 
Whom I before had seen distrost, 

And sav'd his life, condemn’d to die, 

Did give me food to succour me: 

I'or which, by lawe, it was deorood 

That he was hanged for that deed ; 110 

Ills death did grieve me so tiiueli more, 

Than had I dyed myself therefore. 

Tlien those to whom I had done good 
Durst not afford vnee any food; 

Whercliy I begged all the day, 115 

And still in streets by night I lay. 

My gowns beset with pearl and gold, 

Were turn’d to simple garments old; 


My chains and gems and golden ring.s, 

To filthy rags and loathsume things. 120 

Thus w:ia I scorn’d of maid and wife. 

Pur leading such a wicked life ; 

Both sucking hahos and children small, 

Did make their pastime at iny fall. 

I could not got one hit of bi'oail, 125 

Whereby my hunge.r might Ijc fed : 

Nor di-ink, hut sncli as channels yield. 

Or stinking ditchc.s in tho field. 

1'hn.s, vvoary of my life, at Inngtbe 
I yielded up my vital .strength, 130 

Within a ditch of loathsome scent, 

Whore carrion dogs did imich rrorpinnt: 

The which now .since my dying dayo, 
la Shoreditch call’d, as writers sayo ;» 

Which is a witness of my sintie, 135 

Por heiug concubine to a king. 

You wanton wiro.s, that fall to lust. 

Be you assur’d that God is just; 

Whoredome shall not escape his hand, 

Nor pride unpunish’d in this land. 140 

If God to me such shame did bring, 

That yielded only to a king,. 

How shall they scape that daily run 
To practise sin with every one? 

You husbands, match not but for love, 14’5 
lest some disliking after prove ; 

Women, he warn’d when you .are wives. 
What plagues are duo to sinful lives : 

Then, maids and wives, in time amend, 
Por love .and beauty will have end. 

nut It had thli? immo long lioforo; liPinS' po oallutJ trom 
its holng ft common Sewor (viiietirly Shore) or tlruln. S«a 
StOflT* 


34 
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XXVII. 

Cfli'g'&.on’s gfliefiil 


This little siniplo ology is given, with some 
corrections, from two copies, one of which is 
in “The Golden Garland of Princely De- 
lights,” 

The burthen of the song, “Ding Dong, 
&e.,” ia at present appropriated to burlesque 
suhjects, and, therefore, may excite only lu- 
dicrous ideas in a modern reader ; hut, in the 
time of our poet, it usually neoompaniod the 
most solemn and mournful strains. Of this 
kind is that lino ahrial dirge in Shakspoare’s 
Tempest ; 

“Pull fadom five thy fatlier lias. 

Of hi.s bones are oorrall made ; 

Those are poivrlos that wore liia eyes; 

Nothing of him that doth fade, 

But doth suffer a soa-ohango 

Into something rich and strange; 

Soa-nymphs hourly ring Ills knell, 

Ilarko now I hearo them, Ding dong boll. 

“ Burthen, Ding dong." 

I make no doubt but the poet intended to 
conclude the above air in a nisumcv the most 
solemn and expressive of melancholy. 

My Phillida, adieu love 1 
Per evermore farewell 1 

Ay mo ! I’ve lost my true love, 

And thus I ring her knell. 

Ding dong, ding dong, ding dong, 5 
My Phillida is dead ! 

I’ll stick a branch of willow 
At my fair Phillis’ head. 

Por my fair Phillida, 

Our bridal bed was made ; 10 

But ’stead of silkes so gay. 

She in her shroud is laid. 

Ding, &c. 

Her corpse shall be attended, 

By maides in fair array, 

Till the obsequies are ended, 15 

And she is wrapt in clay. 

Ding, &o. 


Her lierse it shall bo carried 
By youtlis tliat do exeell; 

And when tlnit slui is buried, 

I thus will ring her knoll, 20 

Ding, &e. 

A garland sliall be framed 
By art and natures skill, 

Of sutuiry-coloin-’d flowers, 

In token of good-will.'*' 

Ding, &c. 

And suudry-colour’d ribbands 25 

On it I will bostow ! 

But chiefly black and yollowe 
With her to grave shall go. 

Ding, &c. 

I’ll dccko her tombo with lloworfl, 

Tlio rarest over soon, 30 

And with my tenr.s, as showers, 

I’ll keopo them fresli and green. 

Ding, &c. 

Instead of fairest colours, 

Sot forth with curious nrt,t 

Her image shall bo painted 35 

On my distressed heart. 

Ding, Ac. 

And thereon shall be graven 
Her epitaph so fniro, 

“Ilore lies the loveliest maiden. 

That e’er gave shepheard care." 40 
Ding, &c. 

In sable will I inourne ; 

Blacke shall bo all my weede 

Ay mo I I am fwdorne, 

Now Phillida Is dB.ad ! 

Ding dong, ding dong, ding dong, 45 
My Phillida is dead ! 

I’ll stick a branch of willo'W 
At my fair Phillis’ head. 

* It is a custom In umuy parts of Englanrl, to carry a 
flowery garland beforo tliG corpse of a woman tvIio dies 
unmarried. 

t See above, pvcflice to 'No. XI. Boole H. 

aBudos to Lbo paintod ofilgios of Alabaster, 
anciently Greeted upon tombs and mormments. 
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SERIES THE SECOND. 

BOOK III. 


I sitALi. "bof^in fcliia Tliird Book with .in old 
ftUpf;i)i'ic satire: a maiiiier of monili’/.iiig, 
whieh, if it was not lir.st introduced hy the 
author of “ Pierce Plowman’s Vi.siona,” was at 
least chiefly hrough t into repute hy that ancient 
aatiiLst. It is not so generally known that 
the kind of verso used in thi.s liallad hath any 
affinity with the peculiar metro of that wri- 
ter, fur which reason I .shall throw together 
some cursory remarks on that very singular 
species of versifloatiuii, the nature of which 
has boon so little understood. 

ON THE ALMTEIl.ATIVE METRE, WITUOUT BIIYME, 
IN MEnOE plowman’s VISIONS. 

We loaru from Wormius,* that the ancient 
Islandio poets used a great variety of inea- 
aures; ho mentions 130 different kinds, with- 
out including rhyme, or a correspondence of 
fln.al syllables; yet tliis was oocasionally used, 
as appears from the Ode of Egil, which Wor- 
mius hath inserted in his book. 

He hath analyzed the structure of one of 
these kinds of verse, tlie harmony of which 
neither depended on the quantity of the syl- 
lables, like that of tlio anoiont Greeks or Ro- 
mans ; nor on the rhymes at tiio end, as in 
modern poetry; hut consisted altogether in 
alliteration, or a certain artful repetition of 
the sounds in tlio middle of the verses. This 
was adju.sted according to certain rules of 
their prosody, ono of which was, that every 
distich should contain at least fliree words 
l)cginning with the same letter or sound. 
Two of these corresponding sounds might be 
placed either in the first or second line of the 
disticli, and ono in the other ; but all three 
were not regularly to he crowded into one 

Likemtura Huuicft. llafnimlfiao, 4to. — 1651,^11. The 
Islandin language is of the sauio origin ns our Anglo-Saxon, 
being both dmleots of the ancient Gothic or Teutonic. Vid 
Hickcflii Traifat. in Oraratnat. Anglo-Saxon & Mooso-Goth* 

ito.iesd. 


This will ho the best under, stood by 
the following examples.- 

“ ilfeive eg ifinuo “ Gab Oinnnga 
J/ogu hoimdaller.” Eini (rTiis huorgo.” 

There wore many other little niceties ob- 
served hy the Islandic poets, wlio, us they 
retained their original language and pecu- 
liarities longer than the other nations of Go- 
thic race, had time to cultivate thoir native 
poetry more, aud to carry it to a higher 
pitch of refinement tlinii any of the rest. 

Their brethren, the Anglo-Saxon poets, oo- 
casionally u.sed the same kind of alliteimtion, 
and it is common to moot in their writings 
with simil.ir exmnplos of the foregoing I'ulea. 
Take an instance or two in modern charao- 
tors ;t 

“ S/rcop thii and S/tyredo “Sam and ITeahsotl 
Ni'yppencl ure." 5eofena rikos." 

I know not, however, that there is anywhere 
extant an entire Saxon poem all in this nioa- 
Bure. But distiehs of this sort perpetually 
occur in all their poems of any length. 

Now, if wo examine the versification of 
“ Pierce Plowman’s Visions,” wo aliall find it 
con.structerl exactly hy those rules ; aud there- 
fore each lino, a.s printed, is in reality a dis- 
tich of two verses, and will, I holiove, ho 
found distinguisljod as such, by .some mark 
I or other in all the ancient MSS,, viz. 

“ In a iSfomer jS'eason, | when ' hot’.!: was the 
Nunne, 

I iS/tope me into N/troubs, | as I a Niiepe 
were ; 

In Hahito as an iZarmet, | uniToly of werkes. 
Went W'yde in thys world | TFonders to 
heare,” &o. 

* Vid. Iliclies Antiq. Litoratur. Septcutrioanl. Toiu, I. p. 
21T. 
tibid. 

f So I would read with Mr. Wnrton, rather than either 
“ Boft,” an in MS,, or ” set,” as in P, CO, 


I. 

®I)c CjOfMgliunt flf 

linn. 
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So Uiat) tlio autlior of tills poem will not fio 
found to litivo invontud any new mode of vei’' 
sificafcion, as some have supposed, but only 
to have vetainod that of the old Saxon and 
Gothic poets ; which was probably never 
wholly laid aside, but occasionally used at 
dilTerent intervals: though the ravages of 
time will not suffer ua now to produce a regu- 
lar series of poems entirely written in it. 

There are some readers, whom it may gra- 
tify to mention, that these “A'isionsof Pievee 
[i. 0 . Peter] the Plowman,” are attributed to 
Robert Langland, a seoular priest, born at 
Mortimer’s Cleobury in Shropshire, and fol- 
low of Oriel oolloge in Oxford, who flourished 
in the reigns of Edward III. and Richard II., 
and published his poem a few years after 
1350. It ennaials of xx Pasm(s or Breaks,* 
exliDiitiug a soiias of visimifl, irbicli ho pro- 
tends happened to him on Malvern hills in 
Woroosturshiro, The author excels in strong, 
allegorio painting, and has with great hu- 
mour, spirit, and fancy, oonsured most of the 
vices inoident to the several professions of 
life ; but bo particularly inveighs against 
the corruptions of tlio clergy, and the absurdi- 
ties of superstition. Of this work, I have 
now before me four different editions in 
black-letter quarto. Throe of them are printed 
in 1550 by Robert Crowley, dwelling in Ehje 
rentes in Tlolhvrne, It is roinarkablo that 
two of these are mentioned in the title-page 
as both of the second impression, though they 
contain evident variations in every page.f 
The other is said to be ncwhje impryhlcd after 

the authors olde copy by Owen Boyers, 

Feb. 21, 15G1. 

As Langlaiid was not the first, so neither 
was he the lust that used this alliterative spe- 
cies of versification. To Rogers’s edition of 
the Visions is subjoined a poem, which was 
probably writ in imitation of them, entitled, 
“ Pierce the Ploughman’s Crode.” It begins 
thus : 

Tlie poom proptirly conUiins xxi parts ; the word passusy 
adopttMl by the author, scums only to denote the break or 
i3i\i«ion beiwoeii two parts, though by the ignorance of tbo 
printer appliofl to the parts themsolvGS. See Sorlcs III. 
pvufiU'c to hallad III., where Hissus pcems to signify 

t That wlileh seoms the first of the two, is tlius distiu- 
gulnhod in the title-page, vnwe the seconde tyme imprinted 
by lioherie Otowlye; the other thus, nmve the seemide time 
imprinted by Eohert Croivlei/. In the former tbe folios are 
thus erroneously numheied, S9, 39, 41, 63, 43, 42, 45, &c. 
The booksellers of those days did not ostentatiously alTcct 
to multiply editions. 


“ ftos, ami Ciirtuia Christ, this beginning 
spedo 

For the ididors ii'rondshipc, that Aourraod 
hoavm\. 

And through the S/jcelal iiifirit, that Sprang 
of bom twoync. 

And ill in one godhod ctidle.s dwelleth.” 

The author feigns himself ignorant of his 
Creed, to ho instructed in which he applies to 
the four religious ordeics, vix., the gray friars 
of St. Francis, the black friars of St. Domi- 
nic, the Carmelites or white i’riavs, and the 
Angustines. ’This affords him occasion to 
describe in very lively colours, the sloth, ig- 
norance, and immorality of those reverend 
drones. At length he moots with Pioroo, a 
poor ploughman, who resolves his doubts, 
and instructs him in tlio prineiplos of true 
I'cligion. 'fho author was evidently a follower 
of AViecliff, whom ho mentions (with lionour) 
as no longer living. Now that reformer 
died in 1384. How long after his death this 
poem was written, does not appear, 

In the Cotton library is a volnmo of an- 
cient English pooms,t two of which are writ- 
ten in this alliterative metro, and have the 
division of the lines into distiolns diatinolly 
marked by a point, as is usual in old poetical 
MSS. That which stands first of the two 
(tliongh perhaps the latest written) is enti- 
tled, “ The sego of I erlam,” [i. e. Jerusalem] 
being an old fabulous legend, composed by 
some monk, and stuffed with marvellous fig- 
ments concerning the destruction of the holy 
city and temple. It begins thus ; 

“ In Tyherius IPyrne . the frewe emperour 
.Syr (Sesav hymself . heSted in Romo 
AVhyll Pylat was Provoste . under that Prynoe 
ryclie 

And /owes Justice also . of Judoas londe 
Jforode under enipore . as JZerytage wolde 
Ayng,” &e. 

The other is entitled, “ Ohevalero Assigne” 
[or De Cigne], that is, “ The Knight of the 
Swan,” being an ancient Romance, begin 
uing thus : 

All-IFeldynge God . TFhene it is his TFylle 
TFele lie TFereth his IFerke . TFith his oweiio 
honde 


* Signature : ffii't. 
t Caligula A. ij. fol. 109, 123, 
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Eor olte 7/avmes -wei-c 7/entc , thab 77eli)eivu 
lie inyzte 

Nero the //yzrios of i7yiu . tbat longoth in 
77evoiie 
Eor tlu.s,’' &c. 

Araniig Mr. Garriek’s colloction of old 
plays* in a prose nari'ativc of the adventnres 
of tills same Knight of the Swan, “newly, 
translated out of Frensho into Englyslio, at 
tliinstigaeion of the piiyssant and illnstryoiis 
pryiuio, lorde Edward duke of Biiekyng- 
liaine.” Tliis lord, it snenis, had a poouliiir 
interest in the book, for in the pnd'aee the 
translator tells os, that this, “higlie dygno 
,aiul ilhiatryous prynco iny lorde Falwarde by 
the grace of god Iloko of Buekyngliain, erlo 
of Ilorofovde, Stalforde, and Northampton, 
ilosyrynge ootydyally to onereiiao and aug- 
ment the name and fame of such as wore re- 
lucent in vortuou.s foates and triumphaunt 
aote.s of ohyvalry, and to encourage and atyri: 
every lusty and gontell liorto by the oxcm|>ly- 
ficnoyon of the same, havyng a gondii booke of 
the higho and miraculous histori of a famous 
and puyssaunt kyngo, named Oryant some- 
time reytiynge in tlio parties of beyondc the 
sea, liavynge to Ids wife a noble lady; of 
wbomo sli 0 coneeyvod si.xe sonnes and a 
daughter, and ehyldcd of them at one only 
time ; at whose hyi'tho otdumo of them liad a_ 
chayne of sylver at their nnokos, the which 
were all tournod by the provydcnce of god 
into whyto swannea, save one, of the wliiiilie 
this present hy.story is compyld, named Ilel- j 
yas, the knight of tint .swanne, ‘of whoinc lini- ' 
ally is dyacended inysaydelordo.' Tliowhiche j 
ontontilly to have the sayde hy.story inoi-o 
amply and unyversally knoweri in thys hys 
natif conutvie, as it is in other, hath of hya 
hie hountic liy some of hi.s faitlifnl and trusti 
BOrviUintos oohorted mi niayatcr Wyiikin do 
Wordef to put the said vertoous hystori iii 

prynte at who.se In.stigaoion and stiv- 

ing I (Roherte Copland) have mo applied, 
moiening the helpo of god, to reduce and 
translate it into our maternal nud vulgare 
engliah tenge after the capaoitfe and rnde- 
nes.so of my welce entendoinent.” — A curious 
picture of the times 1 While' in Italy litera- 
ture and the fine arts vvere ready to burst 


* K. vol. X. 

t VV. il(! Wni’itft’s ailit. is in 1512, .Sro Amrs, p. 92, Mr. 
G.’s ropy is “ 1| Jmpfinted at iMniUn ip in& William Q/jihmd." 


forth with classical .splendour under Leo X., 
the first jiecr of this realm was proud to (h;- 
rive his pedigree from a fabulous “Knight 
of the iSwan."* 

To return tn the metre of Pierce Plowman; 
In the folio M.S. so often quoted in this work, 
are two fiocnis written in that specic.s of ver- 
sification. One of these is an ancient allego- 
rical poem, entitled “Death and Life’’ (in 2 
Hits or parts, containing 4o8 diaticlis), which, 
fur aught that appear.s, m.ay have been writ- 
ten as early, if not before the time of Laiig- 
land. The lir.st forty litais are broke as they 
slnmld 1)0 into distiidis, a distinction that is 
neglected in the remaining part of tlio tran- 
•script, in order, I suppo.sc, to save room. It 
begins, 

“ eVuist C'/o'isten king 
that on the CVnsse tholed ; 

Iladd /’f.ines and Ptissyoiis 
to ded’ond onr snules ; 

Give u.s 6'i'aoo on the <?)’Oiind 
the Greallyo to servo. 

For that A’oyal Ifed blood 
that ii’ann from tliy side." 

Tlio subject of this piece is a vision, wherein 
the poet secs a contest for superiority between 
“ our lady Dame Life,” and the “ ugly fiend 
Dame Death who with their several nttri- 
bnto.s and concomitants are personified in a 
line vein of allegoric painting. Part of the 
description of Dame Life is, 

“Slice wu.s Prightor of her Pleo, 
then was the Aright sonn ; 

Her 7iludd Pedder then the Ifcso, 
that on the A’iso liaiigoth : 

il7uokely smiling with her Mmth, 

And iUerry in her lookos ; 

Ever Laughing fur Love, 
as shoe Like would. 

And as slice came by the 7?ankG,s, 
the Aoughes nohe one 

Chey Lowted to that Ladye, 

And Layd forth their branches ; 

Alos.sumo.s and Aurgona 
Areatliod full s-woett) ; 

.Flowers .f^luiirished in the Frith, 
where shee Forth stepped ; 

J Hu ii? said In thu story bool: to be the grandfather of 
Godfrey of Boulogne, through whom I suppose the duke 
mnde out his relation to him. This duUo was helicadeU 
May 17, 1521, 13 Henry VIIL 
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Anri tha Ocasso, that was ft-ay, 
t?recneil belivu.” 

lloath ia afterwards sketched out with a no 
loaa hold and original pencil. 

The other poem ia that which ia rinoted in 
the ISLat page of this work, and which was 
probably the last that was over written in 
this kind of metre in its original simplicity, 
nnaccompaiiied with rhyme. It shonld have 
been ohserved above in page 181, that in this 
poem the lines are throughout divided into 
distiohs, thus : 

Grant G/'aoious God, 

Grant me this time, &c. 

It is entitled, " Scottish Feilde” (in 2 fitts, 
420 distichs,) containing a very circumstan- 
tial narrative of the battle of Floddcn, fought 
Sept. 9, 1513 : at which the author seems to 
have been present, from his speaking in the 
first person plural : 

“ Then WE Tild downo oirri Ihnta, 
tliat Zbld were a thou.sand.” 

In tho conclusion of the poem ho gives this 
account of himself : 

“ He was a Gentleman by Jesu, 
that this Gest* made: 

Which Say hut as he Saydf 
for jSooth and noo other. 

At .Bagily that ZJoarno 
his Biding place had ; 

And hi.s ancestors of old time 
have yoardedf theire loiige. 

Before William Cuuqnorour 
this Guntry did inhahitt. 

Jc.sus Bring ‘them’J to Blisse, 
that Brought us forth of bale, 

That hath Bearkned me fleare 
Or Board my 

Tlie village of Bagily or Baguleigh is in 
Cheshire, and had belonged to the ancient 
family of Logh for two centuries before the 
battle of Floddcn. Indeed, that the author 


* .lest, MR. 

t Probalily corrupted for — “ Saj/s Imt as he Saw.” 
JYeardKtl. i. e. biiriod, earUied, cimhid. It is common 
to pronounco “ Karth,” in .'Jomo parts of England “ Yearth,” 
oiirtienliirly til tlio North. — PitsfioLlia, speaking of Jiiiius 
III., slain at Bannookbourn, says, “Nae man wot wliar 
they yoanlcfl him.” 

^ ‘'IIP,” "MS. In the second line above, tho MS. lias 
' bidding.” 


was of that country appoar.s from other pas- 
sages in tlm body of tho poem, particularly 
from the |)iiiim he takes to wipe off a stain 
from tho Oheshiromeii, who it seems ran 
away in that battle, and from his encomiums 
on tho Stiudeys Ihula of Derby, who usually 
headed that county. He laments tho death 
of James Stanley, bishop of Ely, as what 
had recently happened when this poem was 
written ; wliioli servos to aseevtaiu its date, 
for that prolate died March 22, 1514-5. 

Thus have wo traced tho Alliterative Mea- 
sure. so low as the si-vtcenth century. It is 
remarkable that all such poets ns used this 
kind of metre, retained along with it many 
peculiar Saxon idioms, particularly such as 
were appropriated to poetry: this deserves 
the attention of those who are desirous to 
recover tho laws of tho ancient Saxon Poesy, 
usually given up ns inexplicable: I am of 
o(iinion that they will find what they seek in 
the metre of Piureo Plowman.* 

Ahont the lieginiiing of tho sixteenth cen- 
tury this kind of versiilcation began to change 
its Conn : tho author of “ Scottish Field,” we 
SCO, conclnd(!.s his iioom rvitli ii couplet in 
rhymo; this was an innovation that did hut 
prepare tho way for the general admission of 
that more modish ornament : till at length tho 
old uncouth verso of tho ancient writers 
would no longer go down without it. Yet 
when Ilhj'ino began to bo superaddod, all the 
niceties of Alliteration wore at first retained 
along with it; and the song of ‘'Little John 
Nobody” exhiijita this union wry clearly. 
By degrees the correspondence of final sounds 
engrossing the vvliole attention of the poet, 
and fully satisfying the reader, the internal 
cmhellishment of Alliteration was no longer 
•studied, and tliiis was this kind of metro at 
length swallowed up and lo.st in our common 
Burlesque Alexandrino, or Anapcstic vorseif 


* And ia that of Piobovt of Gloucester. See the next 

noto. 

f Conpistlng of four Annpests ( « « In which tho ac- 
cent rests upon every third sylliible. This kind of vorse, 
which I also call tho Burlusriuo Alexandrine to distinguish 
it from llio other Alexandrinns of cloven and fourteen 
syllables, the parents of our lyric measure (See examples, 
pp, 151, 152, &e.) was early applied by Bobert of Gloucester 
to serious subjects. Thai writer’s metro, like this of Liing- 
lanil’s, is formed on tliG Saxon mndel.s (each verso of hia 
containing a Saxon distich); only instead of the internal 
alliterntions adopted by liOngbind, ho rather chose final 
Thymes, qb the Trencli poets have done since, Take a 
specimen. 
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now never uaod but in ballads and pieces of 
liglit humour, as in the following song of 
“Conscience," and in that well-known dog- 
grcl, 

“A cobler there waa, and he lived in a stall.” 

But although this kind of measure hath 
with us been thus degraded, it still retains 
among the Ei'eneli its ancient dignity ; their 
grand lieruie verse of twelve syllables" is the 
same gemilne offspring of the (jld alliterative 
metre of the ancient Gotliie and Fnincic 
poets, .stript like our Anapastic of its allitora- 
tlun, and ornamented wltli rhyme. But with 
this difference, that whereas this kind of verse 
hath been applied by us only to light and 
trivial siilyocta, to which by its quick and 
lively moa.sure it seemed best adapted, oiir 
poets have let it remain in a more lax uucon- 
finod state,! as a greater degree of severity 
and strictness would have hotui inconsistent 
with the light and airy subjects to which they 
have applied it. On the other hand, the 
French having retained this verso as the 
vehicle of theiv epic ami tragic flights, in 
order to give it a stateliness and dignity were 


Tlio Saxons tUo In tliolr power, tlio thlt were so rlTC, 
Sovo mode In Knselomlr', ant! sutlio but vivo: 

The kin'? of Nortliomliorlond, anti of Mastani^lo also, 

Of Kent, nnd of Westsex, and of tlio Slaroh, (berto.” 
Robert of Gloucester wrote in the wcsbsrn dialect, nnd his 
lan^^nase (UlTers oxceedin;^!^ from that of other cunloinpo- 
riiry wvUevs. who resided in the nu‘tro|toll<*, or In Iho uiid- 
liiuil conntius. Had the hophirchy continued, our 

would iirobably have been as tnuchdl.slin;'ui^!it‘d 
for its diflbi-ijiit dialei'ts as theGrcck; orat least as tbatof 
tin* several independent states of Italy. 

' Or nf thirteen syllnblcs. in wbat they call n feminine 
vi-rsiB Tti^]-(‘in.'irlnible that tiic Fivneh alone have rotnlncd 
tiiin old nielre for their snrious poem.';; while tlio 

r']m:lish, Siiiinianls, Ac,, havo adopted tho Italieverwiof ten 
s^llal'les. nltimuiih tlu* Spaniards, ns w'eli n.s wo, nnciently 
nse'd :i hlun-L-liiU'd uiutro. I holiove tho suecesswith which 
I’l rnireh, and perhaps one or two others, finst used tho 
heriiii* viM'.s.i of ton .syllubles in Italian I'nesy, recoinmniidod 
if to tin* Sp’iulsh writers; ay It absodM to onr Chaucer, who 
hist nlteinided it in ICn;;li«h; and to hi.s Bucevssers bord 
Surri'y. Sir Thomas Wyat. Ac.; win* afterwards improved 
Ifc and bruuj'ht it to porf’etion. To Lord Surrey wo also 
owe tho fu’JsL introiluction of liliink vor-^o in hia vor.'-bms 
of till* second and fourth books of the d-buMd, 1007, -Ito. 

•} 'Ihu.soui* poets use this verse indilTerently with twehe, 
eleven, and even ten yyllaliles. For thouj'h re;;ularly it 
consUt.^ of four aua{»«stB(o j -‘>or twelve syllables, yel 
they freiiiiontly retrench a sylhililc from the first or third 
anapc-sL; and soinotlmcs from iiolh ; ay in thoye inslauccs 
from ihior and from tho followirii; sou;; of Conscience; 
Wii.'i hil.s erT been at 1’rirl.s inost needs know th5 Greve, 
The fitll retroaC of th’ unfortotiAte brrive. 
lid stdpt tu him str.lijjdit. and did him rijciinre. 


obliged to confine it to more exact law.s of 
So.an.sioii ; they have therefore limited it to 
the number of twelve syllahlefi; and by 
making tho Cmsura or Pause as full and 
distinct as possible, and by other severe re- 
strictions, iiavc given it all the Holcmtiity of 
which itwas c.apahle. The harnrony of both, 
however, depends so much on the same flow 
of cadence and disposal of tho paii.sc, that 
they appear plainly to he of the .same original ; 
and every French heroic verse evidently con- 
sists of the ancient Distich of their Fnincic 
ancestors: which, by tho way, will aceoiuit 
to u.s why this verso of tho French so nalu- 
rally resolves itself into two ccinplete liorni- 
sficlis. And indeed hy making the ea’Mira 
or pause always to rest on the last sylliihlo 
nf a word, and hy making a kind of ptuisn 
ill the .sense, the French poets do in effect 
reduce their liciui.stichs to two distinct and 
iiidopciidciit verses: and sumo of their old 
poets have gone so far as to make the two 
lieiiiistichs rhyme to each other.* 

After all, tlic old alliterative and anapestic 
metre of the English poets being chiefly used 
in a harharoms age, and in a rude unpoiiaticd 
language, ahoiinds in ver.scs defectire in 
length, proportion, and harmony ; mid there- 
fore cannot enter into a comparison with the 
correct ver.siflcation of tho best modern French 
writers; hut making allowuiices for those 
defects, that sort of metre runs with a cadence 
so cxaotlj' rcsenihling the French lioroio 
Alexandi'liio, that I believe no peculiarities 
of their versification can he produced, which 
cannol he o.xactly matched in the fillilonilivo 
metre. I shall give by way of esaiiiple a 
few liiio.s from the modern French poet.s ac- 
comnimlated wiUi parallels from the ancient 
piieiii of “ Life and Death in tlio.sii I sliiill 
dcnotii tho Cie.siira or Pause by a porpendioii- 
lar line, and the cadence by the marks of the 
Latin quantity. 

Tjt' stircf's/iil loiijtmrs | ftJi ev/iint il>' riiii'fufc; 

All ft’lrill tiryo wUli Uni tUiil.q | thit I tlOal wUh aiy hands. 
L'/ttlmmc prutf-'/U vo/f frnp [ ruiuitlm h' 

Yfnnlnr d'uiiPiil la ilOalli | tliilt dri}.»syth hOr to PHutf?. 

L'lntr'pidr'n'iftvwnx \ ill'/dnl^imjTaf.j; 

When eho ilolofully saw [ Iiiiw nhu (Iftiii; ilOwno blr folko. 
3/*'Tne aux yfnx dv I'lujiidc | fin injuatp Psi hjyrlhr-.^ 
ThSn shti up A cryij | tfi the high klni; JjtiavJn. 

’*■ PpQ iiif-taneps in L'llist. dn la Frmi^in^p par 

Maasieu. Ac. In tlio F.amo hook are also ppcoimrn.s of alii* 
turatlve Frouoh vpraps. 

f Catfillna, A. 3. ■): Iloiloau Fat. 
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Dii menvDiffC Inujnrm \ li vnii •Jttnt'uri' mtlih'i'. 

Thou alialt brttfirlyo byG \ or else th6 bouko fTiilf'tli. 

Pt)ur pdiviirR honut'k homnia | en iin wot, U fiiut Vilri'* 
Thufl 1 iVivucl throiiglie fi. frytbh i whfirQ tbo lloworfl wovo 
1 mrniyu. 

To conoluclo ; the metro of Pierce Plow- 
man’s Visions haa no kind of atlinity ivitli 
what is commonly called Blank Verso; yet 
has it a sort of harmony of its own, proceed- 
ing not so much from its alliteration, ns fron\ 
the artful disposal of its cadence, and the 
contrivance of its pause; so that when the 
ear is a liitle accustomed to it, it is by no 
moans unpleasing ; hut claims all the merit 
of the French heroic numbers, only far loss 
polished ; being sweetened, instead of thoir 
final rhymes, with the internal rocurrcnco of 
similar sounds. 

This Essay will receive illustration from 
another Rpeoimen in Warton’s “ lUstory of 
English Poetry,” Vol. I., p. 309, being the 
fragment of a MS. poem on tbo subject of 
“AlQ.vandor the Greal,” in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, which ho supposes to ho the same with 
Number 44, in the Ashmol. MSS., containing 
tWLMity-sovon pasns, and hoginning tliua: 

■Whenor folk fastld [feasted, qu.] and fed, 
fiiyno wolclo tliol her [i. o. hear] 
Some farand thing, &o. 

It is well observed by Mr, Tyvwhitt, on 
Ohaucev’s sneer at this old alliterative metre 
(Vol. iii. p. 305), viz.: 

1 am a Sotherne [i. e. Souiliern] man, 

I cannot geste, rora, ram, vaf, by ray letter. 

That the fondness for this species of versifi- 
nation, &c., was retained longest in the north- 
ern province.') : and that the author of “ Pierce 
Plowman’s Visions” is in the best MSS. 
called “William,” without any surname. 
(See vol. iv. p. 74.) 

ADDITIONS TO THE ESSAY ON THE ALUTEBATIVB 
IIETEE. 

Since the foregoing Essay was first printed, 
the Editor hath met with some additional 
examples of the old alliterative metre. 

The first is in MS.,t which begins thus: 

* Boll. Sat, 11. 

1 Tu a amall Ito. MS. coataiulng 38 leaves. In private 
hands. 


Cri.-it Crowned Ifyng, Ihiit on Gnis didosit,* 
And art L'omfort of all dare, tluiw,f kind g,, 
ou(’ Ilf f/mirH 

With till 7/ahvB.s in 7/ovon Iferiod uioto tlm 
be, 

And tby lllirsliipful lEerlcn.s 7Fi)r.shi[icd evre. 
That Kuche jSbndry iS'igno.s iS'hcwcbt nntu 
man. 

In Dromyng, in Drocchyng,); and in Derko 
swovenos. 

The author from this prooraium takes ocea- 
sion to give an aconimt of a dream that liap- 
pened to himself; which bo introduces with 
the following circumstance.? ; 

Ones y me Ordaynod, as y have OFte doon. 
With jErenclcs, and idalawe.s, Erendemen, and 
other ; 

And Oauglit mo in a Oompany on Corpus 
Ohristi overt, 

Si.x, otberj Siven mjdo, out of Southampton, 
To take Mibulye, ami Jlfirthe's, lamong my 
i/lvkoH ; 

With A’cdyng of Eomuvnccs, and Auvelyng 
among, 

'J'ho Dym of the Durknosso .Drowo me into 
the west ; 

And bo Con for to spryng in tho (?roy day. 
Than Xift up my Ayddos, and Zoked in the 

sky. 

And /uiewG by tho Aiondo Cours, bit clerod 
in tbo cst : 

TJlyve y /Iiusked me down, and to Zed went. 
For to Comforte my Jvynde, and Caccho a 
slope. 

He then describes bis dream : 

Metliought that y JToved on High on an Hill, 
And lolled Houn on a Halo Hepest of otlu'o; 
Tilery Sawe in luy jSighte aiSelcoutlio_peple ; 
The iPultltiule was so JWoalic, it Higbte not 
be nombred. 

Methoughte y herd a Crowned Ayng, of his 
Conuines axe 

A Soleynell Nubsidie, to /Snsteyne his worrps. 

With that a Cierk Hneled adowne and Carped 
these wordes, 

iiege Cord ; yif it you Like to Aisten a 
while, 

Sum Siwes of /Salomon y shall you shawo 
sone. 

* Didst dyo. though, J being ovorpowered. 

2 i. Q. either, or. 

B Solemn. 
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The wrilei’ then gives a solemn lecture to 
kings on the art of govorniiig. From the 
demand of subsidies “ to susteynchis wcrres,” 

I am ineliried to believe this poem eomposed 
in the reign of King Henry V., as the MS. 
appear.s from a subsequent entry to have 
bean written before the 9th of Henry VI. 
Thu whole poem contains hut IIG lines. 

The allitorntive metre was no less popular 
anintig the old Scottish poets, than with their 
hretlir™ on this side the Tweed. In Mait- 
laiul’a Colh'ctlun of ancient Senttiah Poems, 
MS. in the Pepysian library, is a very long 
poem in this species of versification, thus in- 
scribed : 

Ilp.ni begins the Tretls of the Twa Marriit 
IVeinen, and theWedu, compylit be Maistcr 
'William Dunbar.* 

“ Upon the I/idsummer ovven J/irrieat of 
uiclitis 

I ifuvit furth alane quhen as Midnight was 
past 

Hesyd ano (r'udlie (?rere (?nrth,f full of Gay 
flouris 

JTegeitJ of ana ITuga ifioht with Hfwwthorne 
tresis 

Quairun ano iiird on ana Eranselio so Eirst 
out hir noti.s 

That nevir ana Blythfuller iPircl was on the 
BcncheJ hard, &c.” 

Tha author protond-s to overhear three 
gossips sitting in an arbour, and rovoaling 
all their secret methods of alluring and 
governing the other sex; it is a severe and 
lunnorous satire on bad women, and nothing 
inh'riur to “ Oliaucor’a Prologue to his Wife 
of Biitli's Tale.” As Dunbar lived till about 
tho middle of the sixteenth century, this poem 
w'as prolraldy composed after “ Scottish Field’' 
(described above in p. 208), which is tliD 
latest specimen I liavo met with written in 
I'iiigliuid. This poem contains about five 
hundred linos. 

Hut tho current use of tlio Alliterative 
Tiletre in Scotland, appears mure particularly 
from tho.so ]n)pular vulgar prophecies, which t 


'*• tliH tvliovo was wvUtuu, tills po«?iu liatli Iippu 
pi'inU'il In “ AiiPii'iit Sfotiisli Vnemp. &c., fiom tljo IMS. i*ol- 
loptioiia of Pir II. ^raithiml, of lA*Uiln«top, knii^ht of fKintloii, 
2 VdIs 12mD, Tlie two ftrsl ]inp.<5 aro bpro corrected 
liy tliab eilitlon. 

f Qanlen. | Hedged. ^ Bougn. 


are still printed for tlio use of the lotver peo- 
ple in Scotland, under the names of “Thomas 
the Eymcr,” “ Marvellous jVlerling,” &c. 
This collection seems to have been put 
togr5tlier after tho accession of James I. to 
the crown of England, and most of the pieces 
in it are in the metro of “ Pierce Plowman’s 
Visions." The first of them begins thus : 

“ Murling sayes in his hook, who will Acad 
Eight, 

Although his Mayings be nncoutli, tlicy £IhaU 
1)0 true found, 

In tho seventh chapter, read iriioso Trill, 
One thousand and more after Christ’s birth, 
Ac." 

And the " Prophesio of Boid;” 

“Betwixt the chief of Numraev and tho (Slid 
winter ; 

Before the JTeat of summar ffappon shall a 
war 

That Europ’s lands E'aruestly shall be 
wrought 

And Earnest Envy shall last hut a while, &c." 

So again the “ Prophesio of Borlington 

“'When the Euby is Eaised, Eest is there 
none, 

But much Eancour shall Else in Elver and 
plain, 

Much Eorrow i.? Eeon thi'ongh a »Siith-hound 
That bcares Eornes in his Eead like a wyhl 
Eart, &c,” 

In like metro is tlie "ProphcsieofWaldhavo;” 

“Upon iowdon Xaw alone as I Lay, 
Eooklng to tho Lennox, as mo Lief thought, 
'I'ho first jlforning of May, Medioine to seek 
' For iUiilicB and jl/oloily that jUbved mo sore, 
Ac.” 

And lastly, that entitled “ The Prophesio of 
Gildas:’’ 

“ When holy kirk is ^’'racked and irill has 
no Wit 

And Pastors are Pluokt, and Pil’d without 
Pity 

When /dohitry Vs Tn en's and re 

And spiritual pastours are vexed away, Ac ” 
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It will be observed in tbo fores^oinf; speci- 
mens, that the alliteration is extremely 
noglocteil, except in the third and Ibiirth 
inslanoOR ; althougb all the rest are written 
in imitation of tho ciideiico used in this kind 
of metre. It may perhaps appear from an 
attentive perusal, that the poems ascribed to 
Burlington and Waldbave are more ancient 
than the others; indeed tho first and fifth ap- 
pear evidently to have been new modelled, if 
not entirely composed about the beginning 
of the last century, and are probably the 
latest attempts ever made in this species of 
verse. 

In this and the foregoing Essay are men- 
tioned all the specimens I have met with of 
the Alliterative Metre without rhyme: but 
in.stances occur sometimes in old manuscripts, 
of poems written both with final rhymes in 
tho internal cadence and alliterations of tlio 
Metre of Pierce Plowman. 

The following' song, entitled "The Com- 
plaint of Consoionoe,” is printed from tho 
Editor’s folio inannsoript: some corruptions 
in the old copy are hero corraotod ; hnt with 
notioe to tho reader wherever it was judged 
necessary, by enclosing the corrootions be- 
tween inverted ‘commas.’ 

As I walked of late by ‘ an’ wood side, 

To God for to meditate was my entonl; 
■Where under a hawthorne I suddenlye spyed 
A silly pflore creature ragged and rent, 

With bloody teares his face was besprent, 5 
His fleshe and his color consumed away, 
And his garments they were all mire, 
mucke, and clay. 

This made me muse, and much ‘ to’ desire 
To know what kind of man hee shold bee ; 

I stept to him straight, and did him roiiuire 
His name and his seoretts to show unto raee. 
His head he oast up, and wooful was hoc, 12 
My name, quoth he, is the cause of my 
care, 

And makes me scorned, and left here so 
hare. 

Then straightway he turned him, and prayd 
‘ me’ ijlt downe. 

And I will, saithe he, declare my whole 
greofe ; 16 


My name is calhsl “ Couhoionoo whoreatt 
he iliil frownc. 

Ho phie.l to repnat it, and grinded his tootlio, 

‘ 'i'liough now, silly wrolqhu, I’m denyod nil 
releef,’ 

‘ Yet’ while I was young, and tender of 
ycercs, 20 

I was entertained with kingoa, and with 
peeres. 

There was none in tho court that lived in 
such fame, 

For with tho kings councell ‘ I’ sate in com- 
mission ; 

Dukes, carles, and barrons esteem’d of my 
name ; 

And how that I liv’d there needs no repeti- 
tion : 25 

I was over hohlcn in honest condition. 

For howsoever tho lavvos went in IVost- 
minster-hall, 

Wlicn scnleiieo was given, for me they wold 
call. 

No irniomes at all the landlords wold take. 
Blit one porn pony, that was their fine ; 30 

And that they aoknowloilgcd to bo for my 
sake. 

Tho pooro wold doe nothing without oouncoll 
mine; 

I ruled the world with the right line: 

For nothing was passed betwoouo foo and 
friend, . 

But Conscience was called to boo at ' the’ 
end. 35 

Noe bargalnes, nor merchandize morehants 
w^old make 

But I was called a wittenosso thorto ; 

No use for noe money, nor forfett wold take. 
But 1 wold controulo them, if that they did 
soc ; 39 

‘ And’ that makes me live now in great woo. 

For then came in Pride, Sathan's disoiplo. 

That is now entertained with all kind of 
people. 

He brought with him three, whose names 
‘ thus they call’ 

That is Covetousnes, Lechoryo, Usury, be- 
side : 


Ver. 1, ono, MS. "V. 16, hiir, MS. 


Ver. 10, Tiot in MS. V. 23, lie sate, MS. T. 35, an cndi 
MS. Y, 43, they be thoPS, MS. 
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Tlioy never {jrevail’i], till they had wrought 
my (lowne-lall ; 45 

Soc Pride was entertained, hut ConBclouce 
decriud, 

And ‘now ever since’ [ibroad have I tryed 

To have had entertainment with some one 
or other ; 

But I am rejected, and scorned of my 
hrother. 

Then went I to the court the gallants to winn, 
But the porter Icopt me out of the gate ; 51 

To Bartlemew Spittle to pray for my sinne, 
They hade me goe packo, It was fitt for my 
state ; 

Goe, goe, throed-baro Conscienoo, and seeke 
tliea a mate. 

Good Loi'd, long preserve my king, prince, 
and queene, 55 

With whom evermore I esteemed have been. 

Then went I to London, whero once I did 
‘ dwell 

But they hade away with me, when they 
knew my name ; 

For ho will undoe us to bye and to sell 1 59 
They bade me goo packo mo, and bye me for 
shame: 

They lough t at my raggs, and there had 
good game ; 

This la old threed-haro Conaeience, that 
dwelt with saint Peter; 

But they wold not admitt me to he a chim- 
ney-sweeper. 

Not one wold receive mo, the Lord ‘he’ doth 
know ; 04 

I having hut one poor pennyo in my purse, 
On an awlc and some patches I did it be.stow; 
' For’ I tliouglit heller cohlile shooes tlniu 
doc wor.so. 

Straight then all the cohlers began for to 
C’lir.se, 

And liy statuto wold prove me a vogue, and 
forhiriie. 

And whipp mo out of towne to ‘seeke’ 
where I wa.s borne. 70 

'Then did I remember, and call to my mindn, 
The Cmirt of Conscience whore oiioe I did sit: 
Not doubting hut there I some favor sliold 
find, 

For my name and the place agreed soe fit ; 


But there of my pnrpo.sn I fiiyled a wliit, 75 

For ‘ thouglio’ the judge us’d my name in 
everyc ‘comiiiis.siou,’ 

The huvyors with timir quillets wold get 
‘niy’ dismission. 

Thou Westminater-hall was noe place for me; 
Good lord I how the lawyers began to assemble. 
And fearfiill they were, lest there I shold bee; 
The silly poore clarlies began for to tremble ; 
I sliowed them my cause, and did not dis- 
Bcmhle ; 

Soo they gave mo somo money my charges 
to hcarc. 

But swore me oil a hooka I must never 
come there. 

Next tlie merchants said, Counferfelto, get 
thee away, 85 

Dost tliou rcinombci' how wee thee fond ? 

AVo hanislit thee the country hoyond the salt 
soa. 

And sett thoo on shoro in the New-found land; 
And there thou and woe most friendly shook 
hand, 

And wo were right glad wdien thou didst 
refuse ua; 90 

For when we wold reapo profitt here thou 
woldst accuse us. 

Tlien had I noe way, hut for to goe on 
To gentlemens henses of an ancyeut name ; 
Declaring my greeffes, and there I made 
moane, 

' Tolling’ liow their forefathers held me in 
fame : 95 

And at letting their farnies ‘ how always I 
came.’ 

They' .snyd, Fye upon thee! wo may thee 
curse: 

‘’Tlioire’ leases continue, ntul we fare the 
worse. 

And then I wa.s forced a begging to goo 
To huahandmens houses, who greevod right 
sore, 100 

Ami Bwaro that flieir landlords had plagued 
tlieui so, 

That they wevo not able to keepe open doore, 
Nor nothing had left to give to the poore; 

Therefore to this wood I doe me repay re, 

AVhoro hepp.s and liiiwos, tliat is niy hc.st 
fare. Wfi 


Vfir. 40, Avas doi'iilcd, MS. V. 53, packe uie, MS. V. DT* 
woDBQ, MS. V. 70, see. 


Y. 70, condicioa, MS. V.77, ijet a, MS. V. 05, And liow 
MS. V. 101, so sore, MS. 
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Yot -within this same doacrfc some comfort I 
have 

Of Morey, of Pittyo, and of Alnios-deocla; 

Who have vowed to company me to my grave. 

Wee are ‘ all’ p-ut to silence, and live npon 
weeds, 

‘And hence such cold house-keeping pro- 
ceeds 110 

Our ban i shin ent is its utter decay. 

The which the riche glutton will answer 
one day. 

Wliy then, I said to him, me-thinks it were 
best 

To goe to tlio elorgie ; for dailye they preach 

Boho man to love you above all the rest; 115 

Of Meroye, and Pittic,and Almea-‘deeds’,thoy 
teach. 


0, said he, noo matter of a pin what they 
preach, 

For their wdvea and their children soe 
hango them upon, 

That whosoever gives alnies they wilP 
give none. 

Then laid he him down, and turned him 
away, 120 

And prayd me to goe, and leave him to rest, 
I told him, I haplio might yot see the day 
Por liim and his felluwes to live with the host. 
First, said ho, banish Pride, then all Eng- 
land were blest ; 

For then those wold love us, that now sell 
their land, 125 

And then good ‘house-keeping wold revive’ 
out of hand. 


II. 

IliUK null §linlj Ignunma. 


This oxoellent old ballad is preserved in 
the little ancient n-ilsoollany, entitled, “'.riio 
Garland of Qood--wlll,” Ignorance is here 
made to speak in the broad Somei-sotshiro 
dialect. The scene we may suppose to be 
Glastonbury Abbey. 

TRUTU. 

God speed you, ancient father. 

And give you a good daye ; 

What is the cause, I prayo you, 

So sadly hero you stayo ? 

And that you keep such gazing 5 

On tills decayed place. 

The which, for superstition. 

Good princes down did raze? 

IGNORANCE. 

Chill toll thee, by my vazen,® 

'i'liat zonietimes die have knowno 10 

A vair and goodly abbey 

Stand hero of bricke and stone; 


Ver. 100, ill, MS, V. 110, not In MS. 

* i. e. faitben: as in tha Midland counties they say 
houson, cloeen, for houses, closes. A. 


And many a holy vrier. 

As ich may say to tlioo, 

Within those goodly oloysters 15 

Che did full often zee, 

TltUTII. 

Then I must tell thee, father. 

In truthc and voritib, 

A sorts of greater hypocrites 

Thou could.st not likely see ; SO 
Deceiving of the simple 
AVith false and feigned lies ; 

But such an order truly 
Christ never did devise. 

IGNORANCE. 

Ah ! ah ! che zmell thee now', man ; 25 
Che kno-w' well wdiat thou art ; 

A vollow of mean learning. 

Thee w'as nut worth a vart; 

Tor when wo had' the old lawe, 

A merry world -was then ; 30 


Ver. 119, almoaKlccas. "V. 12G, lioiiseB evci-y irhere tfoU 
ho kept, MS. 

•’‘TYe ought in juatlco and truth to read “can.’^ 
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Anti every thing was plenty | 

Among all Korts of men. 

TRUTH. 

Thou givest me an answer, 

As did tiio Jewea sometimeg 
Unto the prophet Jeroniye, 35 

When he accua’d their evimeg: 

’Twos merry, gayd the people. 

And joyfull in our rea'ine. 

When wo did offer spioc-oaUes 

Unto the queen of heav'n. 40 

IGNORANCE. 

Chill tell thco what, good vellowc. 

Before the vriors went hence, 

A bushell of the best wlieato 
Was Mid vor vourteon pence; | 

And vorty eggoa a penny, 45 

That were both good and nowo ; 

And this cho zay my zalf have zoene, 
And yet ioh am no Jewo. 

TRUTH. 

Within the sacred biblo 
We find it written plain, 50 

The latter days should troublesome 
And dangerous be, certaine ; 

That we should be self-lovers, 

And charity was oolde ; 

Then ’tis not true religion 65 

That makes thee grief to holde. 

ignorance. 

Chill tell thee my opinion plaine. 

And ohoul’d that well ye knowe, 

Ich care not for the bible booke; 

Tis too big to he true. GO 

Our blessed ladyes psalter 
Zhall for my money goe ; 

Zuoh pretty prayers, as there bee,* 

The biblo cannot zhovva. 

TRUTH. 

Nowe hast thou spoken trulye, 65 

For in that book indeede 
No mention of our lady, 

Or Romish saint we read : 

Fur by the blessed Spirit 

That book indited was, 70 

And not by simple persona, 

As was the foolish masse. 


* Probably alluding to the Illuminated psalterSj misetilB, 


ignouance. 

Cham zure they were notvoolighe 
That made the masse, ohe trowo ; 
Why, man, ’tis all in Latino, 75 

And vools nO Latino knowe. 

Were not our fathers wise men. 

And they did like it well ; 

Who very much rejoyced 
To heare the lacring hell? 80 

TIHJTII. 

But many hinges and prophets, 

As I may say to thoo, 

Have wisht the light that yon have, 

And could it never boo ; 

For w'hat art thou the hotter 85 

A Latin song to hearo, 

And uuderataudest nothing, 

That they sing in the quiore ? 

ignorance. 

0 hold thy peace, oho pr.ay thee, 

The noise was pns.sing trim 90 

To heare the vriors zinging, 

As we did enter in ; 

And then to zee the rood-loft 
Zo bravely zot with zainta ; — 

But now to zee tliom wandring 95 
My heart with zoirow vaints. 

TRUTH. 

The Lord did give oommandment, 

No image tiiou shnuldst make, 

Nor that unto idolatry 
You should your self betake ; 100 

The golden calf of Israel 
Moses did therefore spoilo; 

And Baal’s prio.sts and temple 
Wore brought to utter foile. 

IGNORANCE. 

But our lady of Walsinghamo 105 
Was a pure and holy aaint. 

And many men in pilgrimage 
Lid shew to her complaint. 

Yea with zweot Thomas Beoket, 

And many other moe ; 110 

The holy maid of Kent* likewise 
Did many wonders zhowe. 

* By name EHz. Eartonj executed April 21j 16114. Stow, 

p, ero. 
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TRUTH. 

Such aaints are -vvcll agi'ooing 
To your profession sure ; 

And to tho men that made them 115 
So precious and so pure ; 

The ono for being a traytouro, 

Met nn untimely death ; 

The other eke for treason 
Did end her hateful breath. 120 

IGNORANCn. 

Yea, yea, it is no matter, 

Dispraise them how you wille; 

But zuro they did much gooduesso ; 
Would they wore with us stillo I 

Wo had our holy water, 125 

And holy bread likewise, 

And many holy reliquea 
Wo zaw bofore our eyes. 


TRUTH. 

And all tliis while tliey fed you 

Witli value and empty showo, 130 

Which never Christ ooinmandud. 

As learned doctors knowe: 

Search tiien tho holy scriptures. 

And thou shalt plainly see 
Tliat headlong Lo damnation 135 

They ahvay trained thee. 

IGNORANCE. 

If it be true, good vellowe, 

As thou dost any to mee. 

Unto my heavenly fader 

Alone then will I floe : 140 

Believing in tho Gospel, 

And passion of his Zou, 

And with tho zubtil papiates 
Ich have for over done. 


III. 

f l]e Miraljering |tlu. 


The alury of the Wandering Jew is of con- 
siderable antiquity: it had obtained full 
credit in this part of the world before the 
year 1228, ns we learn from Matthew Paris. 
Dor in that year, it seems, there came an 
Armenian archbishop into England, to visit 
the shrines and reliques preserved in our 
churches ; who, being entertained at the 
monastery of St. Albans, was asked several 
questions relating to his country, &o. Among 
the rest a monk, vvho sat near him, inquired 
“ if he had ever seen or heard of tho famous 
person named Joseph, that was so much 
talked of; who was present at our Lord’s 
crucifixion and conversed with him, and who 
was still alive in confirmation of the Christian 
faith.” The archbishop answered. That the 
fact was true. And afterwards one of his 
train, who was well known to a servant of the 
abbot’s, interpreting his master’s words, told 
them in Frencli, “ That his lord knew the 
person they spoke of very well ; that he had 
dined at his table hut a little while before he 


left tho East : that he had been Pontius Pi- 
late’ .s porter, by name Cartapliihis ; who, when 
they were dr.agging Jesus out of the door of 
the Jndgmcnt-hall, struck him with his fist on 
the hack, saying, 'Go faster, Jesus, go faster, 
why dost thou Unger?’ Upon which Jesus 
looked at him with a frown, and said, ‘ I 
indeed am going, but thou shalt tarry till I 
come.’ Soon after he was converted, and 
baptized by tho name of Joseph, Ho lives 
for ever, but at the end of every hundred 
years Cills into an incurable illness, and at 
length into a fit or ecstasy, out of which when 
he recovers, he returns to the same state of 
youth he was in ivhen Jesus suffered, being 
then about thirty years of age. He remem- 
bers all the circumstances of the death and 
resurrection of Christ, the saints that arose 
with him, the composing of the apostles’ 
creed, their preaching, and dispersion ; and 
is himself a very grave and holy person.” 
This is the substance of Matthew Paris’s 
account, who was himself a monk of St. A1 
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bans, and was living at the time i\hcn the 
Arraoniau ai’chbishop made the ahino lela- 
tion 

Since his time Sscvcial uiipoitois have ap- 
pealed .it Intel vals under the name and chii- 
lactov of the “ W.indeung Jew,” whoso 
sevei.il histories may be seen in Oahnet's 
Dictionary of the Bible. Roe also the Turk- 
i^li Spy, Vnl II , Book 3, Lot 1. The stoiy 
that is copied in the following ballad is of 
one, who appealed at Tlamhiiigli in 1547, and 
pietondcd he had been a JcnmsIi ahoemaker 
at the time of Chiist’s oiiicifi\ion — The ballad 
however seems to ho of a later date It is 
preserved in blaok-letter in the Pepys collec- 
tion. 

When as in fairo Jerusalem 
Oiir Saviour Christ did live, 

And for the sins of all the worlda 
Ills own donre life did give ; 

The wicked Jewes with soofFcs and soornes 5 
Bid dailyp him molest, 

That never till ho loft hia life, 

Our Saviour could not rest. 

When they had crown’d hia head with thovnea. 
And scourg’d him to disgrace, 10 

In soornfull sort they led him forthe 
Unto his dying place, 

Where thousand thousands in the stieete 
Beheld him passe along. 

Yet not one gentle heart was there, 15 
'That pityed this his wrong. 

Both old and young reviled him, 

As in the stieete he wente. 

And nought he found but churlisli taiintes, 
By eveiy ones consento ; 20 

His owne de.iro erosso he hore himsolfe, 

A bill then far too gieat, 

Which made him in the stroete to fainte. 
With blood and water sweat. 

Being weary thus, he sought for rest, 25 
'J'o ease bis biirthoned soule, 

Upon a stone ; the which a wretch 
Did churlishly eontroule ; 

And aayd, Aw.aye, thou King of Jewes, 

Thou sh.alt not rest thee lieio ; 30 

Pass on; thy oseciition place 
Thou seest none drawsth nears. 


And tlieioupon he thiiist him tlienco, 

At 11 Inch our Snvioui sayd, 

I sine Hill rest, but thou shnlt walke, 35 
And have no jouiney stayed 
With that this cursed slioemakor, 

Por offeiing Christ this wrong. 

Loft Mile and eliildien, house and all, 

And vient from thonec along, 40 

AYlieie after he had scene the blonde 
Of Jesus Cliiist thus shod. 

And to the ciosso his bodyo nail’d, 

An.iyc with speed he fled, 

Withuiit lotiiitnng backe iigaiiio 45 

Unto Ilia dnelhng phloo, 

And Haiidred up and downe the woildo, 

A runiingato most base. 

No icsting could ho flndo .at all, 

No ease, nor heaits content , 50 

No house, nor homo not biding place : 

Butw.indiing forth lie vvent 
Fioiu towno to towne m foieigne Imidcs, 
With gripiod conscience still, 

Repenting for the heinous guilt 55 

Of his fore-passed ill. 

'Thus after some fene ages past 
In wnndiing up and downe; 

He mueh again desiied to see 
Jerus.iloms renowne, 60 

But hiiding it all quite destroyd, 
lie wamlrod thence Hith woo. 

Our Saviours woides, which ho bad spoke. 
To veiifie and showo. 

“ I’ll rest, aayd liee, but thou shall walke,” 
So doth this wandring Jew 06 

From place to place, but cannot rest 
For soeing cinmtnes noive ; 

DeeUiiiig btill the poaer of him, 

Wlioie.is ho comes or goes, 70 

And of all things done iii the east, 

Since Cliiist hia death, he showes. 

'The world ho hath still conipast round 
And scene those nntion.s stiaiige. 

That liciiring of the name of Ciiiist, 75 
Their idol gods doe change : 

To whoui he hath told wondrous thinges 
Of time forepast, and gone, 

And to the prince.s of the worlde 
Declares his cause of moane; 80 
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Dosirin" still to 1)C dissolv’d, 

Aiul yolld Ills woi'tal braatli ; 

Blit, if tlio Lord hath thus doovoed, 
lie shall not yet see death. 

For ncithoi' lookes he old nor youug, 85 
But as he did those times. 

When Christ did suffer on the crosso 
For mortall sinnora crimes. 

lie hath past through many a foroigno place, 
Ax-abla, Egypt, Africa, 00 

Grecia, Syria, and great Thraoo, 

And tbvonghout all Iluugnria, 

AVhere Paul .and Peter preached Christ, 

Tho.so blest apostle.? dearo ; 

There ho hath told our Saviours wordes, 95 
In onuntrlea far and neare. 

And lately in Bohemia, 

With many a German towne ; 

And now in Flanders, as tis thought, 
rio wandrelh up and downo : 100 

Where loavnod man with him oonforre 
Of those his lingering dayoa. 

And woiidor much to heave him toll 
Ills journeyea, nnd his wayos. 


If people givo llii.s dew an ahnea, 105 

The most tliiit lie will lake 
I.M not ahovo a groat a lime ; 

WlnL'li ho, lor Johuh' tiiiko. 

Will kiiuUyi* give unto the pooro, 

And Uieroof make no spare, ilfl 

Affirming .still that Jesus Christ 
Of him hath dailyo care. 

lie ne’er was scone to laugh nor smile, 

But woopo and make great moane ; 
Lamenting still his miseries, 115 

And dayes forepast and gone ; 

If ho hearc any one hlaaphome. 

Or take God’s name in vaine, 

He tellos them that they cruelfie 
Their Saviour Christo againe. 120 

If you had secne his doalti, saitli ho, 

As tho.so mino eyes have done, 

Ten thousand thousand tiuios tvould yce 
Ills tormonl.s think upon ; 

And suffer for ln.s sake all paino 125 

Of toniionts, and all woes. 

'riioso avo his wordoa and oko liis life 
Whereas ho comos or goes. 


IV. 


JJT SIR WALTER RALEIGH, 


— Is found in a very scarce miscell.any enti- 
tled “ Davidson’s Poems, or a poetioall Rap- 

sodie divided into sixe hooks The 4th 

impression newly corrected and augmented, 
and put into a forme more pleasing to the 
reader. Lend. 1621, 12mo.” This poem is 
reported to have been written by its cele- 
brated author the night before his execution, 
Oct, 29, 1618. But this must he a mistake, 

. for there were at least two editions of David- 
son’s poems bofure that time, one in 1608,* 
the other in IGll.t So that unless this poem 
was an after-insertion in the 4th edit, it must 
have been written lung before the death of 


* CataloguQ of T. Rawlinson, 1TS7. 
f CfttaloguQ of Slou coll, library. This Is oHber lost or 
mislaid. 


Sir Walter; perhaps it was composed soon 
after his condemnation in 1003. See Oldys’s 
Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, p. 173, fob 

Goe, soule, the bodies guest. 

Upon a thankelesse arrant ; 

Fcare not to touche the best. 

The truth shall bo thy warrant: 

Goe, since I needs mu,st dye, 5 

And give the world the lye. 

Goe tell the court, it glowes 
And shines like rotten wood ; 

Goe tell the church it showes 
What’s good, and doth no good; 1C 
If church and court reply. 

Then give them both the lye. 
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Tell potantataa tliey live 
Acting by otiioi'a notions ; 

Not lov’d unlesso they give, 15 

Not strong but by their factiona ; 

If potentates roply, 

Give potoutates the lye. 

Tell men of high oondition, 

That rule affairs of .state, 20 

Their purpose is ambition, 

Tboir practise otiely hate ; 

And if they onoe reply, 

Then givo thorn all the lye. 

Tell them that bravo it most, 25 

They beg for more by spending, 

IVho in their greatest cost 
Seek nothing but oomnionding ; 

And if they make roply. 

Spare not to give the lye. 30 

Tell zeale, it lacks devotion ; 

Tell love, it is but lust ; 

Tell time, it is but motion j 
Tell flesh, it is hut dust ; 

And wish them not reply, 35 

Eor thou must give the lye. 

Tell age, it daily wastetli ; 

Tell honour, how it alters ; 

Tell beauty, how she blasteth ; 

Tell favour, how she falters ; 40 

And as they shall roply, 

Give each of them the lye. 

Tell wit, how much it wrangles 
In tickle points of nioenesse ; 


Tell wisedome, she entangles 45 

llcr-selfe in ovcv-wisenosso ; 

And if they do reply. 

Straight give them hotls the lye. 

Tell physieke of her holdno.sse ; 

Tell skill, it i.s pi-ctension ; 50 

Tell charity of coldness ; 

Tell law, it in contention ; 

And as they yield reply, 

So givo them still tho lye. 

Tell fortune of her hlitiducsso ; 55 

Tell nature <if decay ; 

Tell friendship of unkirulnesao ; 

Tell justice of delay ; 

And if tlioy daro reply, 

'Then givo tliein ail the lyo. 60 

Tell arts, they have no soundnoase. 

But vary by esteeming ; 

Tell schoolos, they want profoiindncsse, 
And stand too much on seeming ; 

If arts and schoolc.s reply, 05 

Give arts and schoolos tho lye. 

Tell faith, it’s fled the oitio ; 

Tell bow the conntrey erreth ; 

Tell, manhood shakes off pitie ; 

Tell, vortue least preferreth ; 70 

And if they doc roply, 

Spare not to give the lye. 

So, when thou hast, as I 
Comuiandod theo, dona blabbing, 
Although to give the lye 75 

Deserves no leas than Blabbing, 

Yet stab at theo who will, 

No stab the soule c.m kill. 


V. 


©traeii 1)31 fing larats 


Ijt the first edition of this hook were in- 
serted, by way of specimen of his Majcsly’s 
poetic talents, some punning verses made on 
the disputations at Sterling; hut it having 
been suggestod to tlie Editor, tljat the king 
only gave the quibbling oominondation.s in 
prose, and that some obsequious oourt-rhymer 

56 


put them into metre it was thought proper 
to eschange them for two sonnets of King 
James’s own composition. James was a 
great versifier, and therefore out of the mul- 
titude of bis poems, we have here fielectcd 

‘ See a folio, latitalsd, "Tfio Muses wetcomo to Khv^ 
Jasafia." 
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two, which (to show our impavbialily) ai‘C 
written in his host and his worst manner. 
The first would not dishonour any writer of 
that time ; the second is a most complete ex- 
ample of the Bathos. 

A SOXNET ADDRESSED liY KINO .TAMES TO IHS SON 
PRINCE HENRY. 

Prom King Jamoa’s Works in folio : where 
is also printed another called his Majesty’s 
“ own Sonnet it would perhaps be too cruel 
to infer from thence that this was noL his 
Majesty’s own sonnet. 

God gives not kings the stile of Gods in vaine, 
Por on his throno his scepter do they swey : 
And na their subjects ought thorn to obey, 
So kings should fearo and sarre their God 
againe. 

If tlien ye would enjoy a hnppio reigna, 5 
Observe the statutes of our heavenly King ; 
And from his law make nil your laws to 
spring ; 

Since his lieutenant here ye should remaino. 

Rewards the just, bo atedfast, true, and 
plain e ; 

Eepresse the proud, maintayning aye the 
right; 

Walke always so, as ever in Ilia sight. 
Who guardes the godly, plaguing the pro- 
phane. 


And so ye .slnill in prinooly vorluoa shine, 
Kesombling right your miglitioKing divine. 

A SONNET OCCAHIONEI) BY THE BAD WEATHER 
which hindered the spouts at NEW- 
MARKET, IN JANUATIY, 1010. 

This is printed from Drummond of Ilaw- 
thornden’s Works, folio; where also may lae 
seen some versos of Lord Stirling’s upon this 
sonnet, which concludes with the finest Anti- 
climax I remember to have seen. 

IIow cruelly these cativos do conspire I 
What loathsome love breeds such a halofu] 
band 

Betwixt the oankred King of Greta land,* 
That melancholy old and angry sire. 

And him, who wont to qneneh debate and 
ire 5 

Among the Romans, when his ports wore 
oloa’tl?t 

But now his double face i' still dispos’d, 
With Saturn's help, to freeze us at the fire. 

The earth ore-covered with a shoot of snow, 
Refuses fond to fowl, to bird, and beast: 10 
The chilling cold lots every thing to grow, 
And surfeits cattle with a starving feast. 
Curst bo that love and moughtj continue 
short, 

AVhich kills all croaturos, and doth spoil 
our sport. 


VI. 

I iug Iflljii anil % wf Ciraicitaiir. 


The common popular ballad of “King 
John and the Abbot” seems to have been 
abridged and modernized about the time of 
James I., from one much older, entitled, 
“ King John and the Bishop of Canterbury.” 
The Editor’s folio PIS. con tains a copy of this 
last, hut in too corrupt a state to be reprinted ; 
it however afforded many linos worth reviv- 
ing, whioli will be found inserted in the ensu- 
ing stanzas. 

The archness of the following questions 
and answers hath been much admired by our 


old ballad-makers ; for besides the two copies 
above mentioned, there i,s extant another bal- 
lad on the same subject (but of no groat anti- 
quity or merit), entitled, “King Olfrey and the 
Abbot.”? Lastly, about the time of the civil 
wars, when tbo cry ran against the bisliops, 
some puritan worked up the same story into 


I* Saturn. f Jftuua. 1 i. e. infty it. 

g Seo the collection of Historical tJalJofls. 3 rols. 3727 
Mr. Wlso BupposoB Olfroy to be a corruption of Alfrcii, in 
Lie pamphlet concerning the White Horae in Berkshire, 
0 , 16 . 
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a very doleful ditty, to a Holcnm tune, con- 
ceriiing “King Ilcui-y and a Bishop;’' with 
this stinging moral: 

“ Unlearned men hard matters out can find, 
When learned bishops princes eyes do 
blind.” 

The following is ohiofly printed from an 
ancient black-letter copy, to “ The tune of 
Derry down." 

An ancient story lie toll you anon 
Of a iiotfiblo prlucB, that was called King 
John ; 

And ho ruled England with maiiio and with 
might, 

For he did great wrong, and maintein’d little 
right. 

And He toll you a story, a story so merryc, 5 
Conoerning the Abbot of Onnterbfiryo ; 

How for his house-keeping, and high ronowne. 
They rode posto for him to fair London towue. 

An hundred men, the king did heave say, 

The abbot kept in his house every day ; 10 

And lifty golde ohaynes, witliout any doubt, 
In velvet ooates waited the abbot about. 

How now, father abbot, I hoare it of thee, 
Thou keepest a farro hotter house than meo. 
And for thy house-keeping and high re- 
nowne, 15 

I feare thou vvork’st treason against my 
crown. 

My liege, quo’ the abbot, I would it were 
knowne, 

I never spend nothing, hut what is my owne ; 
And I trust, your grace will doe me no doero, 
For spending of my owno true-gotten geore. 

Yes, yes, father abbot, thy fault it is higho, 
And now for the same thou needest must 
dye ; 22 

For except thou oanst answer me questions 
three. 

Thy head shall bo smitten from thy hodle. 

And first, quo’ the king, when I’m iu this 
stead, 25 

With my orowne of golde so fairs on my 
head. 


Among aii my iicgc-inon so noble of hirthe. 
Thou must toll mo to ouo penny what I am 
worthc. 

Seeondlye, tell me, without any doubt, 29 
How soono I may ride the whole world about. 
And at the third question thou must not 
shrink. 

But tell me here truly wJjat I do think, 

0, theao are hard questions fur my shallow 
witt, 

Nor I cannot answer your grace as yet; 

But if you will give mo hut three weekes 
space, H!) 

He do my endeavour to answer your grace. 

Now three weeks space to thee will I givo, 
And that is the longest time thou hast to live ; 
For if thou dost not answer my questions 
three, 39 

Thy lands and thy livings are forfeit to mae. 

Away rode the abbot all sad at that word. 
And he rode to Cambridge, and Oxenford ; 
But never a doctor there was so wise, 

That could with his learning an answer 
devise, 44 

Then home rode the abbot of comfort so cold, 
And he mott his slicpheard a going to fold : 
IIow now, my lord abbot, you are welcome 
homo ; 

Wlmtnewoa do you bring us from good King 
John? 

“ Sad newos, sad newes, shopheard, I must 
give ; 

That I have but three days more to live ; 50 

For if I do not answer him questions three, 
My head will ho smitton from niy boiUe. 

The first is to tell him there in that stead, 53 
With his crowne of golde so fair on his head. 
Among all his liege men so noble of birth, 
To within one penny of what he is worth. ' 

The seeonde, to tell him, without any doubt, 
How aoone he may ride this whole world 
about : 

And at the third question I must not alirinko, 
But tell him there truly what he does tliinko.” 
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Now choare up, sire abbot, did you never 
hoar yet, 01 

That a fool lie may learne a wise man avitt? 
Lend me horse, and serving men, and your 
apparol. 

And He ride to London to answer your quar- 
rel. 0-1 

Nay frowno not, if it hath bln told unto mee, 

I am like your lordship, as over may bee ; 
And if you will but lend me your gownc, 
Thera is none shall knowe us in fair Loudon 
towno. 

Now horse.s, and sorving-men thou shall have, 
■With suinptuous array most gallant and 
bravo ; 70 

With orozier, and miter, and rochet, and 
oopo, 

Bit to appear ’fore our fader the pope. 

Now weloomo, sire abbot, the king ho did say, 
Tis well thou’rt oomo hack to koepe thy day ; 
Bor and if thou eanst answer my questions 
three, 75 

Thy life and thy living both saved shall bee. 

And first, when thou seest mo here in this 
stead. 

With my ci'ownc of golde so fair on my head, 
Among all my liege-men so noble of birthe. 
Toll me to one penny what I am worth. 80 

“For thirty pence our Salvour was sold 
Among the false Jewes, as I have bin told : 
And twenty-nine is the worth of thee, 

Bor I thinke, thou art one penny worser than 
hee.” 84 


The king ho laughed, and swore by St.Bittel,’* 

I did mil think 1 had boon worth so littel ! 
—Now hocmidly toll me, without any doubt, 
llow aooue I may ride this whole world about. 

“You must rise with the sun, and ride with 
the same, 

Until the next morning ho riseth ag.aine; 90 
And then your grace need not make any 
doubt. 

But in twenty-four hours you’ll ride it about.” 

The king ho laughed, and swore by St. Jone, 
I did not think, it could be gone so soono 1 
— Now from the third question thou must not 
shrinke. 

But tell mo hero truly what I do thinke. 96 

“Yea, that shall I do, and make your grace 
merry : 

You thinke I’m the aliliot of Canterbhry ; 
But I'm his poor shopheard, as plain you may 

SCO, 

That am eomo to hog pardon for him and for 
nice.” 100 

The king he laughed, and swore by the masse, 
He make thee lord abbot this day in bis place 1 
" Now nayo, my liege, bo not in such speede, 
Bor alaeko I can neither write, ne reade.” 

Four nobles a week, then I will give thee. 
Fortius merry jest thou hast showno unto 
moo ; 106 

And tell the old abbot when thou comest 
home. 

Thou has brought him a pardon from good 
King John. 


* MeoDlng probably St. Botolph. 
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VII. 

|0tt Slcumei: §cautifs. 


Tnis little aonnotwaa written by Sir Henry 
Wottuii, kniglit, ou that amiable princess, 
Elizabeth danghtcr of James I. and wife of 
the Elector Palatine, who was chosen King 
of Bohemia, Sept. 5, 1019. The eonsequenco.s 
of this fatal election are well known : Sir 
Henry Wottiin, Avho in that and the following 
year was employed in several embnssie.s in 
Germany on behalf of this unfortnnato lady, 
sooma to have had an uncommon attachment 
to her merit and fortunoa, fur he gave away 
a jewel worth a thousand pounds, that was 
presented to him by the emperor, “because it 
came from an enemy to his royal mistress 
the queen of Bohemia.” See Biog. Britan. 

This song is printed from the Ihliquice 
Woltonianca, 1(151, with some oorreetiona 
from an old MS. copy. 

Yon meaner beauties of the night, 

That poorly satisBo our eies 
More by your number, than your light ; 


You common people of the sties, 

What are you when the moon shall rise ? !> 

Ye violets that first appearo, 

By your pure purple mantles known 
I.ike the proud virgins of the ye.iro, 

As if the spring wore all your own ; 

What are you vvlion the rose is hlowii ? 10 

Ye curious chaunters of the wood. 

That warble forth dame Nature’s layes. 
Thinking your passions understood 
By your weak accents: what’s your praise, 
AVhen Philomcll her vuyee shall raise? 15 

So when my nii-stris shnl bo scene 
In swcotnesse of her looks and mindo ; 

By virtue first, then choyce a cjuoen; 

Tell me, if she was not design’d 

Th’ eclypso and glory of her kind? 20 


VIII. 

®l]f itantg (^Dttrticr. 


Tnis excellent old song, the subject of 
which is a comparison between the inanncr.s 
of the old gentry, as still subsisting in the 
times of Elizabeth, and the modern refine- 
ments iifi’octed by their sons in the reigns of 
her suooossors, is given, with corrections, 
from an ancient hlaek-letter copy in the 
Pepys uollootioii, comp.arud with another 
printed among some mi.sccllaneons “ poem.s 
and songs” in a book entitled, “Le Prince 
d’ Amour,” ICfiO, 8vo. 

As old song made by an aged old pate, 

Of an old worshipful gentleman, who had a 
grenle estate. 


That kept a bravo old house at a bountiful 
rate, 

And an old porter to relieve the poor at his 
gate; 

Like an old oourtior of the fiueen’s, 

And the queen’s old courtier. 

With an old lady, vvhose anger one word 
asswages ; 

They every quarter paid their old servants 
their wages, 

And never knew what belong’d to coachmen, 
footmen, nor pages. 

But kept twenty old fellows with blue coats 
and badges ; 

Like an old courtier, &o. 
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■With an old study fill’d full of learned old 
books, 

With an old reverend chaplain, you might 
know him. by his looks. 

With an old buttery hatch worn quite off the 
hooks. 

And an old kitchen, that maintain’d half a 
dozen old cooks. 

Like an old courtier, &c. 

With an old hall, hung about with pikes, 
guns, and bows. 

With old swords, and bucklers, that had borne 
many shrewde blows, 

And an old frize coat, to cover his worship’s 
trunk hose. 

And a cup of old sherry, to comfort his cop- 
per nose ; 

Like an old courtier, &c. 

With a good old fashion, when Christmasse 
wa.s come. 

To call in all his old neighbours with bagpipe 
and drum, 

AVith good chear enough to furnish every old 

* room, 

And old liquor able to make a oat speak, and 
man dumb. 

Like an old courtier, &o. 

With an old falconer, huntsman, and a kennel 
of hounchs, 

That never hawked, nor hunted, hut in his 
own grounds, 

AVho, like a wise man, kept himself within 
his own bounds. 

And when he dyed gave every child a thou- 
sand good pounds ; 

Like an old courtier, &a. 

But to his eldest son his house and land he 
assign’d. 

Charging him in his will to keep the old 
hoiiiitifull mind. 

To bo ffood to his old tenants, and to his 
neighljours be kind • 

But in the ensuing ditty you shall hear how 
he was inclin’d ; 

Like a young courtier of the king’s, 

And the king’s young courtier. 


Like a ilouvlhliiiig young gallant, newly oomo 
to his land, 

AVho keeps a braco of painted madams at his 
coimuand. 

And takes uji a thousand pound upou hia 
father’s laiul. 

And gets drunk in a tavern, till he can nei- 
ther go nor stand ; 

Like a young courtier, &o. 

AVitb a new-fangled lady, that is dainty, nice, 
and spare, 

AVho never kncwwimtbolonged to good house- 
keeping, or care, 

AVho liuycs gandy-oolored fans to play witli 
■wanton air, 

And seven or eight different dressings of other 
women’s liair; 

Like a young courtier, &o. 

AVith a now-l'asliion’d hall, built where the 
old one stood, 

Hung round with new pictures, that do the 
poor no good, 

AVith a line marble eliimney, wherein burns 
noUber coal nor wood. 

And a new smooth shovelboarcl, whereon no 
victuals lio’er stood ; 

Like a young courtier, &o. 

AA'^ith a new study, stuft full of pampblets, 
and play.s. 

And a new chaplain, that swears faster than 
he prays, 

AYlth a new buttery liatoli, that opens once in 
four or five clays. 

And a now Frenoh cook, to devise fine kick- 
shaw.s, and toys ; 

Like a young courtier, &c. 

AVith a new fashion, when Christmas is draw- 
ing on. 

On a now journey to London straight we all 
must begone. 

And leave none to keep house, but our new 
porter Jolin, 

AVho relieves the poor with a thump on the 
hack with a stone ; 

Like a young courtier, &o, 
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Witli 11 nowgcnUeman-iishar, whose carriage 
is oomploat, 

With a nowooaoliman, footmen, and pages to 
carry up the meal. 

With a waiting-gentlewoman, whose dressing 
is very neat, 

Whowlian her lady has din’d, lets the servants 
not eat ; 

Like a young courtier, ifco. 


With now titles of honour bought with ills 
father’s old gold, 

For wiiich sundry of his ance-stors old manors 
are sold ; 

And this is the course most of our new gal- 
lants hold. 

Which makes that good house-keeping is now 
grown so cold. 

Among the young courtiors of tha 
king, 

Or the king’s young courtiors. *** 


IX. 

Sir |iiini Sttdtliiiij’s ^tainjiiiiijiu. 


When the Scottish Govonantors rose up in 
arms, and advanced to the English borders in 
1(139, many of tho courtiors oomplimentod 
the king by rai.sing forces at their own c.x- 
penso. Among these none wore more distin- 
guished than tha gallant Sir John Suckling, 
wlui raised a troop of hoi'so, so richly accou- 
treil, that it cost him 12,000i. Tho like ex- 
ponsive equipment of other parts of tho 
army, made the king rcinavk, that " the Scots 
would fight stoutly, if it wore but for tha 
Englishmen’s fine oloaths.” [Lloyd’s Me- 
moirs.] When they camo to action, the rug- 
ged Scots proved more than a match for the 
fine showy Englisli: many of whom behaved 
I'fiiuivkably ill, and among tho rest this splen- 
did Iruop of Sir John Suckliiig’.s. 

This luiiuorou.s pasquil has been generally 
suppo.suil to have been written by Sir John, 
as a banter upon bimsolf. Some of bis con- 
temporaries, bowever, attriljuted it to Sir 
John illcrinis, n wit of tho.so times, among 
nhoso poems it is printed in a small poetimil 
niLceUany, entitled, “ Musiirum dolieinj; or 
the Miuse.s recreation, containing several 
pieces of poetiquo wit, 2d edition. — By Sir J. 
M. [Sir John Mennis] and Ja. S. [James 
Smith]. London, 1C50, 12mo.” — [SeeWood’s 
Atlicum, IL, 397, 418.] In tbat copy is sub- 
joined tin .additional stanza, which probably 
was written by this Sir John Mennis, vi*. : 

“But now there is peace, he’s return’d to 
increase 

His money, which lately he spentra, 


But tiis lost honour must lyc still in tho 
dust; 

At Barwiok away it went-a.” 

Srn John he got liim an ambling nag. 

To Scotland for to ride-a, 

AVith a hundred horse more, all his own he 
swore, .. 

To guard him on every slde-a. 

No Errant-knight over went to fight 5 
AVith lialfe so gay a bravado. 

Had 3 'ouseen but hie look, you’ld have sworn 
on a book, 

Ilce’ld have conquer’d a whole armada. 

The ladies ran .all to the windows to see 
So gallant and warlike a sight-a, 10 

And as he pass’d by, they said with a sigh. 
Sir John, why will you go fight-a? 

But he. like a cruel knight, spurr’d on ; 

His heart would not releiiLa, 

Foi', till he came there, what had ho to fear? 
Or why should he repent-a ? 1C 

The king (God bless him !) had singular 
hopes 

Of him .and all his troop-a : 

Tho borderers they, ns they met him on the 
way, 

For joy did hollow, and wlioop-a. 20 
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None lik’d him so well, as hia own colonoll, 
Who took him for Jolin do Wort-a; 

But when there wore shows of gunning and 
blows, 

My gallant was nothing so pert-a. 

For whan tho Soots army came within sight, 
And all prepared to flght-a, 20 

Ho ran to his tent, they ask’d "what he meant, 
He swore he must needs goo sli*te-a. 


The colonoll sent for him haek iigen, 

To (piartor him in tho van-a, 3C 

But Sir John did swear, ho would not come 
there. 

To ho kill’d tho very first man-a. 

To cure his fear, ho was sent to tho rcare, 
Souio ten miles baok, and inore-a; 

Where Sir John did play at trip and array. 
And ne’er saw the enemy moro-a. 30 


X. 

Jiltoa ft, am f tisait. 


This osoollont sonnet, which possessed a 
high degree of fume among the old cavaliers, 
was written by Colonel Richard Lovclaco, 
during his confinement in tho gato-houso 
Wostminatev: to which ho was committed by 
the House of Commons, in April, 1042, for 
presenting a petition from tho county of 
Kent, requesting them to restore the king to 
his rights, and to settle the government. See 
Wood’s Athento, Vol. II., p. 228, and Lysons’-s 
Environs of London, Vol. L, p. 109,; whero 
may he seen at large the affecting story of 
this elegant writer, who after having heen 
distinguished for every gallant and polito ac- 
complishment, the pattern of his own sex, 
nnd the darling of the ladies, died in tho low- 
est wretohednesa, obscurity, and want, in 
10,58. 

This song is printed from a soovee volume 
of his poems entitled, “Luoasta, 1049, 12mo.,” 
collated with a copy in the Editor’s folio MS. 

When love with unconfinod wings 
Hovers within iny gates, 

And my divine Althea brings 
'To whisper at my grates ; 

When 1 lye tangled in her haire; 5 

And fetter’d with her eye, 


Tor. '22j John do ^Vort was a German general of groat 
reputation, and tho terror of the French in the reign of 
TjOuis XTIT. Ilonce his name liocamo proverbial In Prance, 
where he was called T^e Vert, See liaylo’s Dictionary. 


'The birds that wanton in the airo. 

Know no such llbortyo. 

When flowing cups run swiftly round 
With no allaying Thames, 10 

Our carelosso heads with roses crown’d, 

Our hearts with loyal flames ; 

When fliirsty griefo in wine wo steepo, 
When healths and draughts goe free. 
Fishes, that tipple in tho tloepo, 16 

Know no such libortlc. 

When, linnet-liko, confined I 
With shriller note shall sing 
Tho meroye, sweetness, majostyo, 

And glories of my king ; 20 

When I shall voyoe aloud how good 
Ho is, how great should ho, 

Th’ enlarged wlndes, that curie the flood. 
Know no such libortlc. 

Stone walls doe not a prison make, 25 
Nor iron barre.s a cage, 

Mindes, innocent, and quiet, take 
That for an hermitage : 

If I h.avo freedom in my love, 

And in my sonlo am free, 30 

Angels alone, that scare above, 

Enjoy such libertie. 


Ver. 10, with woe-allaying themes, MS. Thames is ased 
for water in general. 
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Ouamng-Cross. as it stood before the civil 
WiU’3, was otioof thoaebcautifulGothicohelisks 
orocfed to conjugal affection by Edward I., 
who built such a one wherever the hoar.se of 
Ills liclovod Eleanor rested in its way from 
Lino(jlnsbiro to Westminster. But neither 
its ornamental situation, the beauty of its 
striiutiira, nor the noble design of its erection 
(which did honour to humanity), could pre- 
servo it from tho morcile.ss zeal of the times: 
For, itr 10-17, it was domolished by order of 
tho Hou.se of Commuii.s, as popish, and super- 
atitioiig. Thi.s oooasionod the following not 
unhiunorous aaroasni -winch has been often 
printed among tlio popular sonnets of those 
times. 

Tho plot referred to in verse 17, was that 
entered into by Mr. Waller tho poet, and 
oUiers, with a vio-w to reduce the city and 
tower to the service of tho king ; for which 
two of them, Nathaniel Tomkins and Richard 
Chaloner, suffered death, July 5, 1043. Vid. 
Athen. Ox. II. 24. 

UynoNE, undone the lawyers are, 

'They wander about tho towno, 

Nov can find the way to Westminster, 

New Cliaring-oross is downe: 

At the end of the Strand, they make a stand. 
Swearing they are at a loss, 6 

And chaffing say, that’s not the -way, 

Tliey must go liy Charing-oross. 

The parliament to vote it down 

Conceived it very fitting, 10 

For fear it should fall, and kill them all, 

In the house, as they were sitting. 

They wore told, god-wot, it had a plot, 

IVhicli made them so hard-hearted, 

To give command, it should not stand, 15 
Blit be taken down and oartod. 

Men talk of plots, this might have been -worse 
For anything I know. 

Than that Tomkins, and Chaloner 
Woro bang’d for long agoe. 20 

Our parliament did that prevent. 

And wisely them defended, 

37 


For plots they will discover still 
Before they wore intended. 

But neither man, w-oman, nor child, 25 
Will say, I’m confident, 

They ever hoard it apeak one word 
Against tho parliament. 

An informer swore, it letters bore, 

Or else it had boon freed ; 3C 

I’ll take, in troth, my Bililo oatli, 

It could ncitliev write, nor road. 

The committee said, that verily 
To popery it was bent; 

For ought I know it might bs so, 35 

For to church it never went. 

What -ndth excise, and such device. 

The kingdom doth begin 
To think you’ll leave them ne’er a cross, 
Without doors nor within. 40 

Methinks the common-eouneil shou’d 
Of it have taken pity, 

'Cause, good old cross, it al-ways stood 
So firmly to the city. 

Since crosses you so much disdain, 45 
Faith, if I -wore as you, 

For feare tiio king should rule again, 

I’d pnll down ’Tyburn too. 

Whitelocko says, “May 3, 1643, Ohoap- 
sido-croaa and other crosses were voted down," 
&c.— -But this vote was not put in execution 
with regard to " Oharing-Cro.ss,” till four 
years after, as appears from Lilly’s Observa- 
tions on the Life, &g., of King Charles, viz., 
“ Cliaring-Oross, we know, was pulled down, 
1647, in June, July, and August. P.art of 
the stones -\vero converted to pave before 
Whitehall. I have seen kuifc-liafts made of 
some of the atones, which, being well polish- 
ed, looked like marble.’’ Ed. 1715, p. 18, 
12mo. 

See an account of the pulling down Cheap- 
side Cross, in tho Supplement to Gent. Mag. 
1764. 
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LOYALTY CONFINEO. 


XTI. 


This excellent old song is preserved in Da- 
vid Lloyd’s “ Momoires of those that suffered 
in the cause of Charles 1.” London, 1608, 
fol. p, 96. He speaks of it as the composi- 
tion of a worthy personage, who suffered 
deeply in those times, and was still living 
with no other reward than the conscience of 
having suffered. The author’s name he has 
not mentioned, but, if tradition may be cre- 
dited, this song was written by Sir Roger 
L’Estrange.— Some mistakes in Lloyd’s copy 
are corrected by two others, one in MS., Iho 
other ill the “ Westminster Drollery, or a 
ohoioo Oolleotion of Songs and Poems, 1671,” 
12rao. 

Bc.tT on, proud billows ; Boreas blow ; 
Swell, ourled waves, high as Jove’s roof ; 

Your incivility doth show, 

'That innooonoo is tempest proof ; 
Though surly Noroua frown, my thoughts 
are calm ; 5 

'Ihon strike, Afliotion, for thy wounds aro 
balm. 

That which the world misoaila a jail, 

A private closet is to me ; 

Whilst a good conscience is my bail, 

And innooence my liberty : 10 

Looks, bars, and solitude, together met. 
Make mo no prisoner, but an anchoret. 

I, whilst I wisht to he retir’d. 

Into this private room was turn’d ; 

As if their wisdoms had conspir’d 15 

The salamander should be burn’d: 

Or like those sophists, that would drown a 
fish, 

I am constrain’d to suffer what I wish. 

The oynlok loves his poverty; 

'The pelican her wilderness ; 20 

And ’tls the Indian’s pride to be 
Naked on frozen Caucasus : 

Contentment cannot smart, Stoicks we see 
■Make torments easie to their apathy. 

These manacles upon my arm 25 

I, as my mistress’ favours, wear ; 


And for to Icoop my ancles warm, 

I liavo some iron sbacklcs there; 

These walls aro but iny garrison; this cell. 
Which men call jail, doth prove my citadel. 

I’m in the cabinet lockt up, 31 

Like some high-prized margarite, 

Or, like the great mogul or pope, 

Am cloyster’d up from publick sight: 
Retiredness is a piece of majesty, 35 

And thus, proud sultan, I’m as groat as thee. 

Hero sin for want of food must starve, 
Whoro tempting objects are not scon I 

And tboso strong walls do only servo 
'To keep vioo out, and keep mo in ; 40 

Malice of late’s grown charitalilo sure. 

I’m not committed, but am kept secure. 

So ho tliat struck at Jason’s life,* 
'Tliinking t’ havo miide his purpose sure, 

By a malicious friendly knife 45 

Did only wound him to a oiire: 

Malice, I soe, wants wit ; fur what is meant 
Mischief, oft-times proves favour by th' event. 

When once my prince affliction hath, 
Prosperity doth treason seem ; 50 

And to make smooth so rough a path, 

I can learn patience from him : 

Now not to suffer shews no loyal heart, 
When kings want ease subjects must bear a 
part. ' 

What though I cannot see my king 55 
Neither in person nor in coin ; 

Yet contemplation is a thing 

That renders what I have not, mine ; 

My king from me what adamant con part, 
Whom I do wear engraven on my heart ! 00 

Have you not seen the nightingale, 

A prisoner like, coopt in a cage, 

How doth she ohaiint her wonted tale, 

In that her narrow hermitage I 64 

Even then her charming melody doth prove, 
That all her bars are trees, her cage a grove. 

•• Sao tliiR ivmaikabla story iu Cieoro fle N.at. Dcorum, 
I.lb. 3, c. 28. Oio. do Offlo. Mb. I. c. 30; sco also Tttl. Max. 
1 , 8 . 
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I am tint bii’d, whom they comblno 
Thus to deprive of liberty; 

But though they do ray corps coniine, 

Yet maugro hate, my soul is free: 70 
And though immur’d, yet cim I chirp, and 
sing 

Disgrace to rebels, glory to my king. 


My soul la free, ns nrabient air, 

Altliough ray Ijnser part’s immew’d. 
Whilst loyal thoughts do still repair 73 
'1'’ accompany my solitude ; 

Although rebellion do my body binde. 

My king alone can captivate iny minde. 


XTII. 

Ua'SfS 1)31 liinn Cliinics |, 


“ Tins prince, like his fatlier, did not con- 
fine himaclf to prose : Bisliop Burnet has 
given us a pathetic elegy, aaid to be written 
by Gliarlo.s in Oarisbrook o.astle [in 1648]. 
The poetry is most unooutli and unliarmo- 
nious, but tlioro are strong thoughts in it, 
soma good sense, and a strain of innje.stie 
piety.” Mr. Walpole’s Royal and Noble Au- 
thors, vol. 1. 

It is in his ‘‘ Memoirs of the Duke of Ha- 
milton,” p. 379, that Burnet hath preserved 
this elegy, which lie tells us ho had from a 
gentleman who waited on the king at the 
time it was written, and copied it out from 
the original. It i.s there entitled, ‘‘M.UESTr 
IN MisEiiy : on an Implobation to the King 
OP Kings.” 

Iluma hath remarked of those stanzas, 
“ that the truth of the sentiment, rather than 
the elegance of the expression, renders them 
very pathetic.” See his History, 1763, 4to. 
Vol. V. pp. 437, 442, which is no bad com- 
ment upon them. — These are almost the only 
verses known of Charles’s composition. In- 
deed a little poem “ On a Quite Conscience,” 
printed in the Poetical Calender, 1763, vol. 
VIII., is attributed to King Charles I. ; be- 
ing reprinted from a thin 8vo., puhlishcd by 
Nahum ’Tate, called “ Miscellanea Sacra, or 
Poems on Divine and Moral Suhjeets." 

Great monarch of the world, from whoso 
power springs 

’The potency and power of kings. 

Record the royal woe my suffering sings ; 

And teach my tongue, that over did confine 
Its faculties in truth’s seraphick line, 5 
To track the treasons of thy foes and mine. 


Nature and law, by thy divine doeroe, 

('The only root of righteous rnyaltin) 

With this dim diadem invested mo : 

With it, the sacred scopter, purple robe, 10 
Tlie holy unction, and the royal globe: 

Yet am I lovcll’d with the life of Job. 

The fiercest furies, that rlr> daily tread 
Upon my grief, my grey discrowned head. 
Arc those that owe my houuty for their breal. 

They raise a war, and christen it t?ia cause, 16 
M'liile sacrilegious hands bavobostapplau.se, 
Plunder and murder are the kingdom's laws ; 

Tyranny bears the title of taxation. 

Revenge and rubbery are reformation, 20 
Oppres.sion gains the mime of sequestration. 

My loyal snhjects, who in this bad season 
Attend me (by tlio law of Gml and reason). 
They dare impeach and punish for high trea- 
■son. 

Next at the clergy do their furies frown, 25 
Pious episcopacy must go down, 

They will destroy the crosier and the crown. 

Churchmoii are cliain’d, and scliismatlcks are 
freed, 

Meehan ieks preach, and holy fathers blued, 
The crown is crucified with the creed. 30 

The church of England doth all fiictions fos- 
ter. 

The pulpit la usurpt by each impostor, 
Extempore excludes the Falcrmster. 

The Presbyter, and Independent seed 
Springs with broad blades. To make roligion 
bleed 

Ilerod and Pontius Pilate we agreed. 30 
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THE SALE OE UEHELHOOS HOUSEHOLD-STUEli’. 


Tlio oornor stoiio’s ni'iHpliio’d Ly every pii- 
vier ; 

"With such a bloody innlbod and bebavioiiv 
Tlieii' ancestors did crucifie eiir Saviour. 

My royal consort, from "whose fruitful "woiiib 
So many princes legally have come, dl 

Is forc'd in pilgrinuigo to seek a tomb. 

Great Britain’s heir is forc'd into Branco, 
Whilst on his fat.hcr’s head his foos advance ; 
Poor child I ho weeps out his inheritance. 45 

With my own power my majesty they wound, 
In the king’s name tho king himself 's un- 
crown’d ; 

So doth tha dust destroy the diamond. 

With propositions daily they onohant 
My people’s oars, suoli as do reason daunt, 50 
xlnd tho Almighty will not let mo grant. 

They promise to erect my royal stem. 

To make me groat, t’ advance my diadem, 

If I will first fall dovtn, and worship them ! 


Blit for rofHMiil they devour my thrones, 55 
Distre.ss my children, and destroy my bones- 
I fear they’ll force mo to make bread of 
atones. 

My life they prixo at such a slender rate, 
That in my alisencn they dva-w bills of bate. 
To prove the king a traytor to the state. 60 

Fl'Ioiis obtain more privilege than I, 

They are allowed to anavov ore they die; 
’Tis death for me to ask tho reason, "why. 

But sacred Saviour, with thy w-orda I -woo 
Thee to forgive, and not he bitter to 65 
Such, as thou know’st do not know -what 
they do. 

For since they from their lord arc so disjointed, 
As to contemn those edicts ho appointed, 
How can they pri/.o tho power of his anointed? 

Augment niy patlcnco, nnllifio my hate, 70 
Preserve my issue, and in.spiro my mate ; 
Yet, though wo perish, bless this church and 
state. 


XIV. 

%\}i SiiU fit lUlwlUoMS 


This saveastic exultation of triumphant 
loyalty is printed frt)in an old black-lctter 
copy in the Pepys oolleotlun, corrected by 
two others, one of "which is preserved in “ A 
choice collection of 120 loyal songs, &c.” 1084, 
12mo. — To the tune of Old Simon the king. 

Rebei.lion hath broken up house. 

And hath loft me old lumber to sell; 

Como hither, and lake your choice, 

I’ll promise to use yon well : 

Will you buy the old speaker’s chair? 5 
Which was warm and easie to sit in, 

And oft hath been clean’d I declare. 

When as it was fouler than fitting. 

Says old Simon the king, &o. 

Will you buy any bacon-flitebes, 10 

Tho fattest, that ever were spent? 


They’re the sides of the old oommittooa. 

Fed np in the long parliament. 

Here’s a pair of bellows, and tongs. 

And for a small matter Pll sell ye 'um ; 
They are made of the presbyters lungs, 16 
To blow up the coals of rebellion. 

Says old Simon, &o. 

I had thought to have given them once 
To Bome blaek-smith for his forge ; 20 

But noiv I have considoi-ed on’t. 

They are consecrate to the church : 

So Pll give them unto some quire. 

They will make tho big organs roar, 

And the little pipes to aqueeke higher 25 
Than ever they could before. 

Says old Simon, &o. 



THE SALE OF IlEBELUOUS HOUSEHOLD-STUFF. 




Hcre’-s a coupla of stools for sale, 

One’s square, and t’other i.s round ; 

Betwixt thorn both the tail 30 

Of the Rump fell down to the ground. 

Will you buy the states ooiincil-tahie, 

Whieh W'as made of the good wain Soot? 

The frame was a tottering Babel 
To uphold the Independent plot. 35 

Says old vSiinon, &c. 

Here’s the beosoni of Reformation, 

Whieh should have made elean the floor, 

But it swept the wealth out of the nation, 

And loft us dirt good store. 40 

Will you buy the states spinning-wheel, 
Which spun for the roper’s trade ? 

But better it had stood still, 

Eor now it has spun a fair thread. 

Says old Simon, &a. 45 

Hera’s a glyatev-pipo well try'd, 

Wliloli was made of a butcher's stump,* 
And has been safely apply’d. 

To cure the colds of the rump. 

Here's a lump of Pilgrim’ s-Salve, 50 

Which once was a justice of peace. 

Who Noll and the Devil did serve; 

But now it is come to this. 

Says old Simon, &o. 

Here’s a roll of the states tobacco, 55 

If any good fellow will take it; 

No Virginia had e’er such a smaok-o, 

And I’ll tell you how they did make it : 
’Ti.s th’ Engagement, and Covenant oookt 
Dp with the Abjuration oath ; 60 

And many of them, that have tookt. 
Complain it was foul in the mouth. 

Says old Simon, &c. 

Yet the ashes may happily serve 
'To cure the scab of the nation, 65 

Whene’er 't has an itch to swerve 
To Kohelllon by innovation. 

A Lanthovn here is to be bought. 

The like was scarce ever gotten, 


* AUuiling proliiilily to l^rajor-Geiieml Harrison, a 
buteliGE’n son, wlio assisted Cromwell in turning out the 
Long rarliftmont, April 20, 1053. 


For many plots it has found out "0 

Before they ever were thought on. 

Says old Simon, Ac. 

Will you buy the Hump’s groat saddle. 

With which it jocky’d the nation? 

And here is the bitt, and the liridlo, 75 
And curb of Dissimulation ; 

And liero'.s the trunk-ho.se of tlie Itunip, 

And tlicir fair dissembling cloak, 

And a Pi'csbyterimi jump, 

With nil Indepftiulent smock, 80 

Says old Simon, &c. 

Will you buy a Conscience oft turn'd, 

Wliicli serv'd the.liigli-coiirt of justice. 

And stretch’d nnlil England it mourn’d: 

But hell will buy that if the worst is. 85 
Here’s Joan Cromwell’s kitching-stuff tub, 
Wlierein is the fat of the Bumpers, 

With whieh old Null’s horns she iTul rub. 
AVlien ho was got drunk with rahsobumpovs. 
Say’s old Simon, &o, 90 

Hero’s the purse of the public faith ; 

Here’s the model of the Sequestration, 
When the old wives upon their good troth, 
Lent thimbles to riiine the nation. 

Here’s Dick Cromwell's Protectorship, 95 

And here arc Lambert’s oommissiona. 

And lierc is Hugh Peters liia scrip 

Cramm’d with the tumultiious petitions. 
Says old Simon, &o. 

And here are old Noll’s brewing vessels, 100 
And here are his dray, and his slings ; 
Here arc Ilewson’s awd, and Ids bristles; 

TFitli diverse other odd things : 

And what is the price doth belong 

To all thesD matters before ye ? 105 

I’ll sell them all for an old song. 

And so I do end my story. 

Says old Simon, &c. 


Ter. 80, Tiiia was a rant nnino giion to Oroniwdl’s nifr 
by tho UoyiillstB, tlicjiigli lair iinmr was EH/at«Wli. SIiB 
was taxed with oxchaiiBing tho liltohon-stiilt fortln'roadlrB 
used iu the Protoctor’B household, Sro Ocat. Mil!;, for 
jrarcli, 178S, jl. 242. 

Vcr. 94. SCO Groy's Htulihras.Pt. I. Cant, 2, Tor. 570, 4c, 
V.lOO, 102, Ci-omwrll had in his yonngcr years followed 
tho brewing tvado at Ituntiugdon. Col.Hoivsoii is said to 
have heon originally a coblcr. 
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THE EAFELED knight, OB LADY’S POLICY. 


XY. 

Juu#> fit faijg’s 


Gtvi;N (iflth some eoiTectioii.^) from a MS. 
copy, luid (lolliited witli two priiitiid ones in 
Homan ctiaractcr in the Pupy ooHeclion. 

I’lir.iiE was a knight was drunk r'itli wine, 

A riding along tlio way, air ; 

And there he mot with a lady fine, 

Among the cocks of hay, sir. 

Shall you and I, 0 lady fairo, 5 

Among the grass lye down-a ; 

And I will Iiavu a special care 
Of rumpling of your gowne-a. 

Upon the grass there is a (lBwe> 

'Will spoil ray damask gownc, sir ; 10 

My gowno and kirtle they are newe. 

And cost me many a orowne, sir. 

I have a cloak of scarlet red, 

Upon the ground I’ll throwo it ; 

Then, lady faita, come lay thy head ; 15 

We’ll play, and none shall knowe it. 

0 yonder stands my steed .so free 
Among llio cocks of hay, sir; 

And if the pinner should ehatico to see, 

Ho'll take iny steed away, sir. 20 

Upon my finger I have a ring 
Its made of fine.st gold-a, 

And, lady, it thy steed sliall bring 
Out of tlie pinner's fold-a. 

I) go with 1110 to my father’s hall; 25 

Fair l•haIllhn^s there are three, sir ; 

And you shall have the host of (ill. 

And I'll your eliamhortaino bee, air. 

lie mmiuted himself on his steed so tall. 

Ami her on her dapple gray, sir : 30 

And there they rode to her father's hall. 

Fast priiddiig along the way, air. 

To her father’s hall they arrived strait; 

’O' - .......,.,,1 >,.,„.,1 . 


She .slipped her.sclf within the gate, 35 
And lockt the kiiiglit withouha. 

Hero is a silver penny to spend. 

And take it for your pain, sir ; 

And two of my father’s men I’ll send 
To wait on you back again, sir. 40 

He from his scabbard drew his brand, 

And wiped it upon his sleeve-a! 

And cursed, he said, bo every man, 

That will a maid beliovo-a ! 

She drew a bodkin from her hairo, 45 
And whip’d it upon her gown-a; 

And cursed bo every maiden faire. 

That will wdth men lye down-a I 

A herb there is, that lowly grows, 

And .some do onll it rue, sir: 50 

The smallest dunghill cook that crows, 
Would make a capon of you, sir. 

A flower there is, that shlneth bright, 

Some ca'il it mary-goifi-a ; 

Ho that wold not when he might, 55 

He shall not when he wold-a. 

The knight was riding another day, 

Witii cloak and hat and feather ; 

lie mot again with that lady gay. 

Who was angling in the river. 60 

Now, lady faire. I’ve mot with you. 

You shall no more csoapo me ; 

Bememhor, how not long agoo 
You falsely did intrnp me. 

The lady blushed scarlet red, 65 

And trembled at the stranger : 

IIow sliall I guard my maidenhead 
From thi.s approaching danger f 

Ho from his saddle down did light. 

In all his riche attyer ; 

And oryed, As I am a nohlo knight, 

T flf\ fhv oViniMTia oHtyivpp. 


70 
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Ho took the liidy by the Imnd. 

■Who seemingly oouseiited ; 

And would no more disputing stand; 75 
She had a plot invented. 

Looko yonder, good sir knight, I pray, 
Methinks I now discover 

A riding upon his dapple gray. 

My former ooEBtant lover. 80 

, 

On tip-ton peering .stood the knight, 

Bast by the rivers brink-a ; 

The lady pusht with all her might: 

Sir knight, now swim or sink-a. 

O'er head and ears he plunged in, 85 

The liottom fairo ho sounded ; 

Thou rising up, he cried amain. 

Help, holpo, or else I’m drownded 1 

Now, fare-you-woll, sir knight, adieu! 

You see what eomos of fooling: 90 

That is the fittest place for you ; 

Your courage wanted cooling. 

Era many days, in her fathers park. 

Just at the close of eve-a. 

Again she mot with her angry aparke ; 95 

Which made this lady gtieve-a. 

False lady, here thou'rt in my powre, 

And no one now can hear thee : 

And thou shalt sorely rue the hour, 

That e’er thou dar’dst to jeer mo. 100 

I pray, sir knight, he not so warm 
With a young silly mald-a : 

I vow and swear I thought no harm, 

'Twas a gentle jest I playd-a. 

A gentle jest, in soothe he cry’d, 105 

To tumble me in and leave me 1 

Wliat if I had in the river dy’d 7 

That fetch will not deceive me. 

Once more I’ll pardon thco this day, 

'fho’ injured out of measure; 110 

But thou prepare without delay 
'I’o yield thee to my pleasure. 

Well then, if 1 must grant your suit, 

Yet think of your boots and spurs, sir: 

Let mo pull off both spur and hoot, 115 
Or else you cannot stir, sir. 


Ho set him down upon the grass. 

And begg’d her kind assistance ; 

Now, smiling thought this lovely lass, 

I’ll make yon keep your distanco. 120 

Then pulling off his boots half-way ; 

Sir knight, now I’m your betters : 

You shall not make of me your prey ; 

Sit there like a knave in fetters. 

The knight, when she had served him soe, 
He fretted, fum’d, and grumbled: 126 

For he could neither stand nor goo. 

But like a cripple tumbled, 

F:ircwcll, air knight, the clock strikes ten. 
Yet do not move nor stir, sir ; 130 

,I’U send you my father’s serving men. 

To pull oil' your boot.s and spurs, sir. 

This nieiTy jest you must excuse, 

You arc hut a Btingless nettle : 

You'd never have stood for boots or shoes. 
Had you been a man of mettle, 136 

All night in grievous rage he lay. 

Rolling upon the pliiin-a; 

Next morning a shepherd past that way, 
IVho set him right again-a. 140 

Then mounting upon his steed so tall, 

By hill and dale ho swore-a; 

I’ll ride at once to her father’s hall ; 

She shall escape no more-a. 

I’ll take her father by the beard, 145 

I’ll challenge ail her kindred ; 

Each dastard soul shall stand affeard; 

My wrath shall no more be hindrod. 

lie rodo unto her father’s house, 

■Which every side was moated : 150 

The lady hoard his furious vows, 

And all has vengeance noted. 

Thought sbeo, air knight, to quench your rage. 

Ouco more I will endeavour : 

This water shall your fury ’swage, 

Or else it shall burn for ever. 

Then faining penitence and feare. 

She did invite a parley : 

Sir knight, if you’ll forgive mo hoare. 
Henceforth I’ll love you dearly. 


160 
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OLD TOM OF BEDLAM. 


My fn.rtier lio ia now from homo, 

And I am all alonG, air : 

Therefore a-oross the water come ; 

And I am all your own, air. 

F.il.ao maid, tlioii oanstno more deceive; 165 
I scorn the treacherous biiiha ; 

If thou would’at have mo thee believe, 

Now open mo the gate-a. 

Tlio bridge is drawn, the gate ia barr’d. 

My father Ito haa the keys, air; 170 


But I have for my love prepar’d 
A shorter way and oaaier. 

Over the moato I’ve laid a plank ’ 

Full soventoon feel in measure ; 

Then atop a-cross to the other bank, 175 
And there wa’ll take our pleasure. 

These words she had no sooner spoke. 

But str.iit he came tripping over; 

The plank was savv’d, it snapping broke; 
And sous’d the unhappy lover. 180 


XVI. 


1.1 Is 

From Sir John Suckling’s Poems. This 
sprightly knight was born in 1013, and cut 
off by a fever about the 29th year of his age. 
See above. Song IX. of this book. 

Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 

Prethee, why so pale? 

IVill, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail ? 

Prethee why so pale ? 5 


|»lt? 

Why so dull and mute, young sinnor ? 

Prethee, why so mute ? 

Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing doe’t? 

Prethee wliy so inuto ? 10 

Quit, quit for shame ; tins will not move, 
This cannot take her ; 

If of herself she will not love 
Nothing can make her. 

The devil take her 1 15 


XVII. 

©Ill ®0m 0f 

MAU SONO THE TIRST. 


It is worth attention, tliat the English have 
iniive songs and ballads on the subject of 
m Illness, tliaii any of tlieir neighbours. Wlie- 
tlun- tlitre be any tnitli in the insinuation. 
Hint ue are mure liable to this calamity than 
other nations, or that our native gloominess 
imtli peculiarly rocommended .subjects of this 
cast to our writers ; we certainly do not find 
tho same in the printed collections of French, 
Italian Songs, &c. 

Out of a much larger quantity, we have 
selected half a doiien "Mad Songs” for this 


work. The three first aro originals in their 
respective kinds ; the merit of tlie tliree last 
is chiefly that of imitation. They were writ- 
ten at considerable intervals of time: Init wo 
have here groupied thevu together, that tho 
reader may tho Ivettor osainino tlieir coui|.iara- 
tive merits. He may consider them as so 
many trials of skill in a very peculiar .sub- 
ject, as tlie contest of so many rivals to shoot 
in the bow of Ulysses. The two first were 
probably written about the beginning of tlie 
last century ; the third about the middle of 
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it; tlio fourth and sixth towards the end; and 
the fifth within tlic eighteen tli century. 

Tliis is given from the Editor’s folio MS. 
oonipiM'L'd with two or tliree old printed 
eopioa. — With regard to the author of this old 
rhapsody, in Walton's Complete Angler, cap. 
,1, is a sung in praise of angling, which the 
author says was made at his reriuest “ by Mr. 
WiUiuin Basse, one tliat has made tlic choice 
song.s of tlio ‘ Hunter in his Career,’ und of 
'Toiii of Bedlam,’ and many others of note,” 
p,R-l. vSee .Sir Jidm Hawkins’s curious edition, 
gvo., of tliiit e.xuellont old liook. 

Foirrn from my sad and darksome coll, 

Or from the deepo ahyssu of lioll, 

JIad Tom is oomo into the world againe 
'i'o see if he can euro his distempered hraino. 

Foares and cares opprosso my soule ; 5 

Ilarko, howa the angryo Fnvoys houle! 

Pluto laughos, and Prosorpiuo is ghuld 
To see poora naked Tom of Bodiani tnadd. 

Tlirougli the world I wander night and day 
'To seeko my straggling senses, 10 

III an angry moode I luett old Time, 

With hia pcntarchye of tenses : 

When me be spyed, 

Away he hyed, 

For time will stay for no man: 15 

In vaine w'ith cryes 
I rent the skyes. 

For pity is not common. 

Cold and comfortless I lye : 

IIolpo, oh hol])e ! or else I dye ! 20 

Harko ! I hoaro Apollo’s teame, 

’The carman ’gins to whistle ; 


Chast Diana bends her howo, 

The hoare begins to liristle. 

Como, Vulcan, with tools and with tackles, 
To knoeke off my troublesome shackles; 20 
Bid Cliarles make ready his waino 
To fetch me my senses againe. 

Last niglit I heard tlic dog-star harl; ; 
M.-irs met Vorju.s in the darke ; 30 

Limping Vulcan hot an iron bavr, 

And furiouslye made at the god of w'ar; 

Mars W'ith his weapon laid about, 

But Vulcan’s temples had the gout, 31 
For his broad horns did so hang in hia light, 
He could not see to aim Ids blows aright: 

Moreuryc, the nimble post of heaven, 

Stood still to see the rjuixrrell ; 
Gorrel-hellyed Bachus, gyant-like, 

Bestryd a strong-hcere barrell. 40 

To mee ho dranke, 

I did him tlianke, 

But I could get no cyder ; 
lie dranke whole butts 
Till he hurst his gutts, 45 

But mine were ne’er the wjder, 

Poore naked 'Tom is very drye : 

A little drinke for charitye ! 

Harke, I hear Acteon’s hornel 
The huntsmen whoop and hallowe ; 50 

Eingwood, Royster, Bowrn.an, Jowler, 

All the ehaso do followo ; 

The man in the moono drinkes clarret, 

Bates powder’d beef, turnip, and carret, 

But a cup of old Malaga suck 55 

Will fire tlio husho at his haoke. 


38 
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THE DISTRACTED PURITAN. 


XYIII. 

®I]e fistractclt Ittritatt, 

MAT) SOSG THE SECOND, 


— Was written about the beginning of the 
sovcnteonth contury by the witty bishop Cor- 
bfit, and ia printed from the third edition of 
his poems, 12mo. 1672, compared with a 
more ancient copy in tho Editor’s folio MS. 

Aji I mad, 0 noble Fostua, 

Wiion zeal and godly knowlodgo 
Have put mo in hope 
To deal with the pope. 

As well as the beat in the college ? 5 

Boldly I preach, bate a cross, hate a aur- 
plioe, 

Mitres, copes, and rochets ; 

Come hear me pray nine times a day, 

And fill your heads with crochets. 

In the house of pure Emanuel* 10 

I had my education 
Where my friends surmise 
I dazel’d my eyes 
With tho sight of revelation. 

Boldly I preach, &c. 

They bound me like a bedlam, 15 

They lash’d my four poor quaiders ; 

Whil.st this I endure, 

Faith makes mo sure 
To he one of Foxes martyrs. 

Boldly I preach, &c. 

The.so lnjurio.s I suffer 20 

T'hrough antichrist’s perswasion: 

Take off this chain, 

Nrltlier Roma nor Spain 
Can resist my strong iiivaalon, 

Boldly I preach, &o. 

Of the heast’.s ten horns (God bless ns 1) 25 
I have knock’d off throe already j 
If they let mo alone 
I'll leave him none: 

But they say I am too heady, 

Boldly I preach, &o. 

* Enwnnel College, CaratrUgc, was originally a seminary 
of Puritans. 


When I sack’d tho .scven-hill’d city, 30 
I met the great red dragon ; 

I kept him aloof 
With the armour of proof. 

Though here I have never a rag on. 

Boldly I preach, &c. 

With a fiery sword and target, 35 

There fought I with tliis monster : 

But tlic sons of prido 
My zeal deride, 

And all my deeds misoonstor. 

Boldly I preach, &o. 

I un-hors’d the Whore of Babel, 40 

With tho lance of Inspiration ; 

I made her stink. 

And spill the drink 
In her cup of abomination. 

Boldly I preach, &o. 

I have seen two in a vision 45 

With a flying hook* between them. 

I have been in despair 
Five times in a year, 

And been cur’d by reading Grecnham.t 
Boldly I preach, &c. 

I observ’d in Perkin’s J tables 50 

Tho black line of damnation ; 

Those crooked veins 
So stuck in my brains. 

That I fear’d my reprobation. 

Boldly I preach, &c. 

— — 

* Alludlnj; to some vislouary exposition of Zerh. oh. v. 
Tor. 1; or, if tho date of tills song 'would permit, one mi^ht 
snppaso U nimod at one Copper a strango ontlnisinst, \?]ioso 
I lUb may bo seru in Wood’s Atlion. vol. II., p. COl. He was 
autlior of a hook, Intitulofl, “The Tieiy Mying Itoll and 
afterwards published a Kocantation, part of •whose tillo Is, 
“'The fclery Flying Roll’s Wings dipt,” &c. 

f Sbo Greenbara'a Worke, fol. 1605, particularly the tract 
Intituled “ A sweet Comfort for an Afflicted Conscience.” 

tSeo Perkin’s Works, fol. 1016, vol. I. p. 11; where Is 
a largo half sheet folded, containing “A survey, or table, 
declaring the ardor of tho causes of salvation and damna- 
tion,” &o., tho pedigree of damnation being distinguished 
by A broad black zig-zag lino. 
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In the holy tongue of Canaan 55 

I plac’d my chiefeat pleaaure ; 

Till I prick’d my foot 
With a Hebrew root, 

'riiiit I bled beyond all meaBure. 

Boldly I preach, &c. 

I appear’d before the arohbiahop,® GO 

And all the high oommiasion ; 


I gave him no grace, 

But told him to hia face, 

'That he favour’d auperstition. 

Boldly I preach, bate a cross, hate a aur- 
pliee, 65 

Mitres, copes, and rochets ; 

Come bear mo pray nine times a day, 
And fill your heads with crotchets. 


XIX. 

%\n ffilin; 

MAD SONG TnE THIRD, 


—la given from an old printed copy in the 
British MusQum, compared with another in 
tho Pspya collection ; both in hbick-lottor. 

Grim king of the gho.sts, make haste, 

And bring hither ail your train ; 

See how the pale moon docs waste. 

And just now is in the 
Como, you night-hags, witE all your charms. 
And revelling witches away, 6 

And hug me close in your arms; 

To you my respects I’ll pay. 

I’ll court you, and think you fair, 

Since love does distract my brain : 10 

I’ll go. I’ll wodd the night-mare. 

And kiss her, and kiss her again: 

But if she prove poovieh and proud. 

Then, a pise on her love 1 let her go ; 

I’ll seek me a winding -shroud, 15 

And down to the shades below. 

A lunacy sad I endure, 

Since reason departs away ; 

I call to those bags for a cure, 

As knowing not what I say. 20 

Tho beauty, whom I do adore, 

Now slights mo with scorn and disdain ; 

I never shall see her more : 

Ah 1 how shall 1 hear my pain 1 

I ramble, and range about 25 

To find out my charming saint; 

While she at my grief docs flout, 

And smiles at my loud complaint. 


Distraction I .see is iny doom. 

Of this I am now too suve ; 30 

A rival i.s got in my room, 

While torments I do endure. 

Strange fancies do fill my head. 

While wandering in despair, 

I am to the desarts lead, 35 

Expecting to find her there. 

Metlunks in a spangled clond 
I see her enthroned on high; 

Then to her I orie aloud. 

And labour to reach the sky. 40 

When thus I have raved awhile, 

And wearyed myself in vain, 

I lye on tho barren soil. 

And bitterly do complain. 

'Till slumber hath quieted me, 45 

In sorrow I sigh and weep; 

Tho clouds are my canopy 
To cover me while I sleep. 

I dream that my charming fair 
Is then in my rival's bed, 50 

Whose tresses of gnldon hair 
Arc on the fair piillow hosproad. 

Then this doth my passion inflame, 

I start, and no longer can lie : 

Ah ! Sylvia, art thou not to blame 55 

To ruin a lover? I cry. 

Grim king of tho ghosts, be true. 

And hurry me lionco away, 

My languishing life to you 
A tribute I freely pay. OC 

To the Elysian shades I post. 

In hopes to ho freed from care, 

Whei’e many a hleeding ghost 
Is hovering m tho air. 


Ahp. Lsud, 
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THE DISTRACrLU LOVER. 


XX 

i1|t laiig SistnittciJ Mtly foto, 

MAB song the FOORm, 


— "W <.s oiiginally sung in one of Tom D’Ui- 
fey’s ooniedics of Don Quixote, acted in 1G94. 
and IC90 , .uid pi-oli.dily oomposod by bim- 
solf In tlio sevci il stan/os, the .lutlior ic- 
pu stilts his pittty Mad-i\omm as, 1. sul- 
lenly mad, 2. mntlifully mid 3. raelan- 
cliuly mad 4 fintistitiilly mad and, 5 
stark mad Roth this and Nuiu. XXII aie 
punted from R’llilij’s “Pills to pmgo Me- 
laiichul ” 1719, vol 1 

From losic boiveis, vrheie sleeps the god of 
lore, 

Hitliai JO little wanton oupids fly 
Temh me m soft melodious stinins to move 
With tendei passion my heait’s dailing 
W: 

Ah I let the soul of inusiok tune my voice, 5 
To win deal Strephon, who luy soul enjoys. 

Or, if more influencing 
Is to be brisk and any, 

With a step and a bound. 

With a frisk fiom the giound, 10 
I’ll trip like any faiiy. 

As oneo on Ida dancing 
Were tliioe celestial bodies: 

With nn air, and a fue. 

And a shape, and a grace, 15 

I’ll charm, like beauty’s goddess. 


Ah I 'tia 111 vain ! ’tis all, ’tis all In vain 1 
Death and despaii must end the fat il pam 
Cold, cold despair, disguis’d like snow and 
lam, 

Falls on my bieast ; bleak winds in tompoats 
blow , 20 

My veins all shiver, and my fingeis glow 
My pulso heats a dead niaitli foi lost leposo, 
And to a solid lump of loe my pool fond hout 
is fiozc. 

say, ye poweia, my peace to crown, 

Shall I thaw myself, and diown 25 

Among the foaming billows ? 

Inci casing nil with teais I shed, 

On beds of 0070, and oijstal pillows. 

Lay down, lay down my lovesick head ? 

No, no. I’ll strait lun mad, mad, mad ; 30 

That soon my heait will warm ; 

When once the sense is fled, is fled. 

Love has no power to ohaim. 

Wild thio’ the woods I’ll fly, I'll fly. 

Robes, looks shall thus be tore! 35 

A thousand, thousand times I’ll dye 
Eie thus, thus in vain, — eie thus in vain 
adoie. 


XXL 

file gistraittli Sfltor, 

M in soAG TOL ruTn, 

—Wis written by Himiy C.iiey. a cele 
hratid (.onipiuier of imisii in the beginning 
ot the eigliteenth centiiij, nml author of 
SCI el il littlt thiMtiicai entortaiunienta, which 
tlic ri idm nil) lliid enmnciatod iutlio“Com- 
pinion to the Plaj-iumse,” &i The spiight- 
lim,ws ot this boiigstcr's t.incy eonld not pio- 


seive him troin a vei'y melanolioly catastro- 
phe, wliioh was effected by his own h.and. 
In Ins Poems, 4to. Lond. 1729, may be seen 
another mad song of this author, beginning 
thus. 

“ Gods, I can never this endure, 

Death alone mu.st be luv mivp 
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I ao to tlie Elysian sliacln, 

Wlioro sorrow no’ev shall wound me ; 

dTIiero nolhing shall iiiy vest rnvado. 

But joy shall still surround me. 

I fly from Celia’s cold disdain, 5 

From her disdain I fly ; 

She is the cause of all my pain, 

For her alone I die. 

Ilor eyes are brighter than the mid-dny sun, 
Wlinn he but half his radiant course has run, 
IVlion Ills meridian glories gaily shine, 11 
And gild all nature with a warmth divine. 

See yonder river’s flowing tide. 

Which now .so full appears ; 

Those streams, that do so swiftly glide, 15 
Are nothing but iny tears. 

There I have wept till I could weep no more. 
And curst mine eyes, when they have wept 
their store: 

Then, like the clouds, that rob the ar.uve 
main, 

I've drain’d the flood to weep it back again. 


Pity my pains, 21 

Ye gentle .swains 1 
Cover mo with ice and ,snow, 

I scorch, I burn, I flame, I glow 1 

Furies, tear me, 2.5 

Quickly boar mo 
To the dismal shades below 1 
Wliore yelling, and howling. 

And grumbling, and growling, 
Strike the oar with horrid woo. 30 

Hissing snakes, 

Fiery lakes 

ITould he a plea.snro, and a euro : 

Not all the hells, 

Whore Pluto dwells, 35 

Can give sue!) pain ns I endure. 

To some peacoful plain convoy me. 

On a mosscy carpet lay me, 

Fan me with ainbvn.stal breeze. 

Let me die and so have ease 1 40 


XXII. 

I-I|£ IritnUi 

5I.\D SONG THE SIXTH. 


This, like Ninnbor XX., was originally 
sung in one of D’Urfey’s Comedies of Pen 
Quixote (first acted about the year 1094), and 
w:is prohahly composed by that popular song- 
ster, who dioil Fnh. 26, 1723. 

'I'liis is pi'intcil in the “ Hive, a Collection 
of filings,'’ 4 vols., 1721, 12ino., where may 
he liinnil two or three other mad songs not 
admitted into these volumes. 

I liiiBN, my brain consumes to ashes I 
Each eye-ball too like lightning flashes I 
M'ithin my breast there glows a solid fire. 
Which in a thousand ages c.an't expire! 

Blow, blow, the winds’ groat ruler I 5 
Bring the Pu, and the Ganges hither, 
'Tis sultry weather; 


Pour them all on my soul. 

It will hi.ss like a coal. 

But be never the cooler. 10 

'Twa.s pride hot as liell, 

Th.at fii'.st mailo mo rcbell. 

From love’.s awful throne n curst angel I fell ; 
And mourn now iny fate, 

Whieh my.self did create: 15 

Fool, fool, that consi dor’ll notvvhoni waswelll 

Adieu! ye vain transporting joys ! 

Off ye vain fantastic toys! 

That dress this face— this body — to 
allure !' 

Bring me daggpr.s, poison, fli'o! 20 
Since .scorn is turn’d into desire. 

All hell feels not the rage, wbieii I, poor I, 
endure. 
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LILLI BUllLEllO. 


XXIII. 

f illi Uiuhru. 


Tlio following rhymes, slight and insignifi- 
cant aa they may now scoiii, had once a more 
powerfid effect than either the Philippics of 
Loinoathenes or Cicero ; .and contributed not 
a littlo towards the great re-solution in 1G88. 
Lot u.a hear a contemporary writer. 

“ A foolish hallad svas made at that time, 
treating the Papists, and chiefly the Irish, 
in a very ridiculous manner, -which load a 
burden said to be Iriaii -words, ‘ Lero, lero, 
lllilmrlei-Q,' that made an impression on the 
[kinghs] army, that cannot bo imagined by 
those that 5.aw it not. The -wliole army, and 
at last ttia people, both in city and country, 
■wore singing it perpetually. And pei-liaps 
aever had so slight a thing so great an 
effeot.'’ — Burnet. 

It -wag written, or at least republished, on 
the Earl of Tyrconnol’s going a second time j 
to Ireland in October, 1G88. Porhapa it is 
unneuesaary to nieutiou,th-.it General Richard 
Talbot, newly created Earl of Tyrconnel, had 
been nominated by King James II. to the 
lieutenancy of Ireland in 1086, on account 
ot his being a furiou.s papi.st, who had recom- 
mended lumsolf to his bigoted master by hia 
arbitrary treatment of the (n-nte.stanls in the 
preceding year, when only lieutenant-general, 
and whose subseipiont conduct fully justified 
his expectations and tluiii- ftMu-s. The vio- 
lence of his adnvinistratlon may be seen in 
any of the histories of those times: particu- 
l.arly in iJi.shop Kinghs “.State of the Pro- 
tc.statits in Irelaml,” IGlIl, 4t». 

Lillihui'h'ro and BuUui-a-lah .arc said to 
have heeti the words of distinction used 
among the Iri.sh Papists in their inaa.sacre 
of the Pfutestants in IGIl. 

IIo 1 broiler Teague, dost hear de decree? 

Lilli liurlero, liullcii-a-la, 

Oat wc shall iiavo a new deputie, 

Lilli burlero, hullen a-la. 

Lero lero, Hlli laivlero, lero lero, bullen 
a-la, 5 

boro Icru, lilli burlero, loro loro, bullen 
a-la. 


Ho ! by shaint Tyburn, it is de Talbote : 

Lilli, &c. 

And ho will cut do Englishmen’s troate. 

Lilli, &c. 10 

Dough by my shoul de English do praat, 

Lilli, &c. 

De law’s on daro side, and Creish knows what. 
Lilli, &c. 

But if dispenco do come from de pope, 15 
Lilli, &o. 

Wo’ll hang Magna Charta and dcin in a rope, 
Lilli, &c. 

For de good Talbot is made a lord, 

Lilli, &c. 20 

And with bravo lads is coming aboard : 

Lilli, &c. 

Who all in Franco hiivo taken a aware, 

Lilli, &c. 

Dal dey will have no protestant Iteir. 25 
Lilli, &o. 

Ara ! hut why does he st,ay behind ? 

Lilli, &c. 

IIo 1 by my sboul ’tis a protestant -wind. 
Lilli, &o. 30 

But see do Tyrconnel is now oomo ashore, 
Lilli, &e. 

And we shall have commissions gillore. 

Lilli, &e. 

And ho dat will not go to de mass, 35 

Lilli, &o. 

Shall bo turn out, and look like an ass. 

Lilli, &c. 

Now, now do hereticks all go down, 

Lilli, i5;o. 40 

By Chrish and shaint Patrick, de nation’s 
our own. 

Lilli, Sec. 


Vcr. 7, Ho by my shoul, al. ed. 
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Dare was an old prophesy found in a bog, 
Lilli, &o. 

“ Ireland shall bo rul’d by an aas and a dog.” 
Lilli, &c. 46 

And now dis prophesy is come to pass, 

Lilli, &Q. 

For Talbot’s de dog, and Ja’'”' is de ass. 
Lilli, te. 

The foregoing song ia attributed to 


Lord IVharton in a small pamphlet, entitled 
“A true relation of the several facts and cir- 
cumstances of the intended liot and Uunult 
on Queen Elizabeth's birth-day, &c.,” third 
edition, London, 1712, price 2d, — See p, 5, 
viz., "A late Viceroy [of Ireland], who has 
so often boasted hinibclf upon his talent fur 
mischief, invention, lying, and for making a 
certain Lilhhvrhro Sony; with which, if you 
will believe himself, he sung a deluded prince 
out of three kingdoms.'' 


XXIV. 

flic Df gamto, 

IN IJIITATION OF TJW ANCIUNT SCOTS M.INNCR, 


IVas written by William Hamilton, of 
Bangour, Esq., who died llarch 20, 1704, 
aged 00, It ia printed from an elegant edi- 
tion of ills Poems, publishecl at Edinburgh, 
1700, 12mo. This song was written in imi- 
tation of an old Scottish ballad on a similar 
subject, with the same burden to each stanza. 

A. Bu.SK ye, husk ye, my bonny bonny bride, 
Bnsk ye, busk ye, my winsome marrow, 

Bilik yo, busk ye, my bonny bonny bride, 
Ami think naemair on the Braes of Yarrow. 

B. Where gat ye that bonuy bonuy bride? 5 
Whore gat ye that winsome marrow? 

A. I gat lier whore I dure ua well be seen. 
Piling the birks on the Braes of Yarrow. 

Weep nut, weep not, my bonny bonny bride. 
Weep not, weep not, my winsome marrow; 
Nor let thy heart lament to loive, 11 

Piling the birks on tbo Braes of Yarrow. 

B. Why docs she weep, thy bonny bouny 

bride? 

AVhy dues sbe weep, thy winsome marrow? 
And why dare ye nae maiv well bo seen 15 
Piling tlie birks on the Brnc.s of Yarrow? 

A. Lang maun she weep, lang maim she, 
maun .she weep, 

Lang maun she weep with dulo and sor- 
row ; 


And lang maun I nae mtai woil he seen 19 
Piling the birks on the Braes of Yarrow. 

For she has tint her Inver, luvor dear, 

Her luvev dear, the cause of sorrow; 

And I hae slain the coniliost swain. 

That eir pu’d birks on the Braes of Yar- 
row. 

Why rins thy stream, 0 Yarrow, Yarrow, 
roid ? 26 

Why on thy braes heard the voice of sor- 
row ? 

And why yon molancbolious weids 
Hung on tlio bonny birks of Yarrow? 

What's yonder floats on tlie rueful rueful 
fliidc ? 29 

AVhat's yonder fliiata? 0 dulo and sorrow I 
0 'tis be the eonioly swain I slew 
Upon tbo iluleful Braes of Yiimiw. 

Wash, 0 wash his wounds, his wounds in 
tears. 

His wounds in tears with dulo and sorrow; 
And wrap his limbs in mourning weiils, 65 
And lay him on the Braes of Yarrow. 

'Ilicn build, then build, ye sisters, sisters .sad. 
Ye sisters sad, bis tomb with sorrow ; 

And weep around in waoful wise 
His hapless fate on the Braes of Yarrow. 


Yor. 40, WhAt fullows ia not in foinc copies. 
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TUB BUAES OB YARROW. 


Ciu'se yo, curse ye, his useless, useless slueld, 
My arm that wrought the deed of sorrow, 
The fatal spear that pierc’d hia breast. 

Ills comely breast on the Braes of Yarrow. 

Did I not warn thee, not to, not to hive ? 45 
And warn from figlit? hut to my sorrow 
Too rashly hauld a stronger arm 
Thou niett’st, and fell’st on the Braes of 
Yarrow. 

Sweet smells the birk, green grows, green 
grows the grass. 

Yellow on Yarrow’s hank the gowan, 50 
Bair hangs the apple frae the rock, 

Sweet the wave of Yarrow flowan. 

Flows Yarrow sweet? as sweet, as sweet 
flows Tweed, 

As green its grass, its gowan as yellow, 

As sweet smells on its braes the birk, 55 
'Iho apple frae its rocks .as mallow. 

Bair was thy luvo, fair fair indeed thy luvo. 
In tiow’ry bands thou didst him fetter; 

Tho’ he was fair, and weil heluv’d again 
Than mo he never luv’d thee better. 60 

Bnsk ye, then busk, my bonny bonny brido, 
Busk yo, busk ye, my winsome marrow, 
Busk yo, and luve mo on tlia hanks of Tweed, 
And think nae mair on tho Braes of Yar- 
row. 

C. How can I busk a bonny bonny bride? 

IIow can I busk a winsome marrow? 66 
Ilowlnie him upon the banks of Tweed, 

That slew my luve on the Braes of Yar- 
row? 

0 Y’arrow flohls, may never never ram 
Xor ih'W tliy tender hh/'isnms cover, 70 
For there was basely slain my luve, 

,VIy Uiic, as he had not been a lover. 

The hoy put on his roljps, his robes of green, 
His purple \(s(, ’t'.vas my tiwn sewing: 
Ah! wretched me! I little, little kenn’d 75 
lie w.as in these to meet his ruin. 

’fhi; hoy took out his milk-white, milk-white 
steed, 

Unheeilful of my dole and .sorrow: 

But ere tho touflill of the night 
lie lay a corps on tho Braes of Yarrow. 80 


Much I rejoyo’d that waeful waoful day ; 

I s:ing, my voice the woods returning; 

But laiig o'er night tho spear was flown. 

That slew my luve, and left me mourning. 

What can my barbarous barbarous father 
do, 85 

But with Ilia oruol rage pursue me ? 

My luver’s blood is on thy spear, 

IIow canst thou, barbarous man, then wooo 
me? 

My happy sisters may be, may bo proud 
AVith cruel and ungentle scofRn’, 90 

May bid mo sock on Yarrow's Braes 
My luver nailed in his coffin. 

My brother Douglas may upbraid, upbraid. 
And strive witli Ihrcalning words to muvu 
mo : 

My luver’s blood is on thy spear, 95 

IIow oanat then ever bid mo luvo thoe ? 

Yes, yes, prepare the bod, the bed of luve. 
With brid:il shoots my body cover, 

Unbar, ye bridal maids, the door. 

Let in the expected husband lover. 100 

But who the expected husband husband is ? 
His hands, mothinks, are bath’d in slaugh- 
ter : 

Ah me! what ghastly speotre’s yon 
Comes in his pale shroud, bleeding after. 

Pale as he is, here lay him, lay him down, 

0 lay his cold head on my pillow ; 100 

Take aif, take aff these bridal woids. 

And crown my careful head with willow. 

Pale tho’ thou art, yet best, yet best beluv’d, 
0 could my warmth to life restore tlico I 
Yet lyo all night between ray breists. 111 
No youth lay ever there before thee. 

Pale, pale indeed, 0 luvely luvely youth I 
Forgive, forgive so foul a slaughter ; 

And lye all night between my briests ; 115 

No youth shall ever lye there after. 

A. Return, return, 0 mournful mournful 
bride. 

Return, and dry thy useless sorrow ; 

Thy Inver heeds none of thy sighs, IIS 
lie lyes a corps in the Braes of Yarrow. 



apmiual iiosn.R ,s ghost 
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XXV 

iL^tttirdl fjTOtcr’? ^Slrtrst, 


— 'W'\s a paitj qong wiitteii liy tho inge 
mini'? iiitiio! (if “ Leunid-is,’” cm t}w tihng 
of Pm to lioUo from the Spotiu'da hy Admi- 
1 il Vtimiii, Xnv 25 , 11 i5 —flit, tusB oT Ho 

sim wiiii h IS lioio so intliettciilly ippitscntetl, 
\\ iH IniLll) Ihw Tn Aiiiil, 1750, Ihit tom- 
111 uiilui Ai IS spilt Mitli 1 stiong lltet into the 
hji imsh Wsst IniliLS, to liloi k up tlio galleons 
in the pints (j 1 tint couiitiv, oi should they 
jiKSiimi tiooiiu out, to sei/eaiid eiiiy tliPin 
into Jjugland ho leioidingly oiiirid it the 
Bistimentus no u Pinto Bdlo, hut h( ing cm 
(ilojcd nthcr to oioiawo than to attatk the 
vjpuu.iida, tvitli ^^hora it ^v is prolahly not 
mu iiitoiest to go to nai, ho iimliiuiid long 
in irti\o on tli it station, to hia onn greit to 
giet He iftonvauls loiuoied to Cwthagcna, 
ind uiiiniiiad oruising in these sots, till l.ii 
the gieatei p ut of Ins men peiishod deploia 
lily hj the diaeasi s of that uiihe ilthy climate 
lliis biaiB nun, sioing lus best officeis and 
men tlun dailr swept away, Ins eliips exposed 
to uic\iti.blc destuiotioii ind liimscU nude 
the spill t of the oiitiiiy, is said to base died 
of a biohen lieait Such is the aeoount of 
Siniillctt, complied nith that of otUci less 
p iitnl mitcis 

Ihe fidlinMiij; song m ooiiunonly aceompa- 
luolsuth a Set Olid Put, oi Answei, which 
bung of udciuii iiieiit and apparently 'Wiittcn 
hj luiiithci hind, hath been lojocted 

As lu u Pinto Bolin lying 
On the gently sii oiling flood, 

At midnight vith streuueis flymg 
Oiii tiuuiipliaiit naiy lode. 

Thin vibile Vtinon s ito all gloiioiis 5 

i Ill'll the Spamauls’ hte defeat 
iVud his Cl owe, with shouts victoiious, 

Diiuik sneoliss to BngUnd’s fleet 

On a sudden shrilly Hounding, 

Hideous jells and shrieks m me heard , 10 
Then each heut ruth feai i oiifminding, 

A Old troop of ghosts appeal’d, 


* Vti in"onlPu‘. rarcpspnnil. nt infirmSi tl'" I 'Uter that 
IhM 1 1 1 hatli hupn also attrihati I to the Into Loid Itatli 
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All in dieaiy hainmotks slnoiidod, 

IVIncIi for winding sheets they woio. 

And with looks hy 6011011 clouded 17 

Tiowiimg on tiial’iiostiie tlioie 

On them gleam’d the moon’i nan lustre, 
When the abide of Hosiei biaie 
IliH p lie b inds i\ is accii to imistcr 
llisnig f 10111 then iviteiygiaie 20 

O'ci the ghinmeung iiiuo lie hy’d Inm, 
AVlnie the Bmfoid ii ii'd lui snil. 

With tliico thousuid gliusts hoside him, 

And in groiUia did Vornuii liail 

llccd, oh hoed oui fatal stoiy, 25 

I am Ilosiei's injm’d ghost, 

You iihn now hare puichas'd gloiy 
At this place iiliPie I was lost ' 

Uho’ in Porto Bello’s iiim 
You now tmiuiph fiee from fears, 30 
When yon think on our undoing, 

You Will mi’c yom joy with teats 

See these mouinful speotres sweeping 
Ghastly o’er this hated wave, 

Whoso wan cheeks are stain’d with weeping , 
These weio English captains biave 36 
Mnik those numbers pale and lion id, 

' Those woio once my sailors bold , 

Lo, earh hangs lus diooping foieheid, 

AVhilo Ins disniil tilo is told 40 

I, hy twenty sail attended, 

Did tho Spanihli tow n affiight 
Nothing tlicn its wealth defended, 

But my nideis not to fight 
Oh • that in tins rolling ocean 46 

I had cast thciii with disdain, 

And obey'd my ho ut’a w.uni motion 

To hue quell’d tho piido ol Spain' 

Eoi lesistance I could fcni none, 

But with twenty ships had done, 50 
Whit thou, hiavo and happy Veinoii, 

II ist ji hipv’d with SIX alone 
Then tho liabtimentos neier 

II id our foul dishonour seen, 

Noi tile sea tho sad leioiiei 55 

Of this gallant tram had heen 


* Ailmiral I ernoa 3 slop 
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JEMMY DAWSON. 


Tims, like tliee, proud Spain dlsniajiiig, 

And lior galleons leading home, 

Though cundoinned for disobeying, 

I had mot a traitor’s doom, CO 

To have fallen, ray country crying, 
lie has play’d an English part, 

Had Ijoen better far than dying 
Of a griev’d and broken heart. 

Unrepining at thy glory, 65 

Thy successful arms we hall ; 
lint revnemher fjur sad story. 

Ami let noslor’s wrongs prevail. 

Sent in this foul clime to languish, 

Think wliat thousands fell In vain, 70 
Wasted with disease and anguish, 

Not in glorious battle slain. 


IIoiicc wilh all my train attending 
Eroin their oo/.y tombs below', 

Thro’ tlio hoary foam ascending, 75 

Here I food my constant woe : 

Here the hastimentos viewing, 

We reeal onr shameful doom, 

And our plaintive cries renewing. 

Wander thro’ the midnight gloom. 80 

O’er these waves for over mourning 
Shall we roam depriv’d of rest, 

If to Britain’s sliores returning 
You neglect my just request; 

After this proud foo subduing, 85 

When your patriot friends you see, 

Think on vengeance for my rnin, 

And fur England sham’d in mo. 


XXYI. 

lemms gatoswit. 


James D.vwson was one of the Manchester 
rebels who was hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
on Kennington-coinraon, in the county of Sur- 
rey, July 30, 1746. 'This ballad is founded 
on a remarkable fact, which was reported to 
have happened at his execution. It was 
written by the late William Shenstone, Esq,, 
soon after the event, and has been printed 
amongst his posthumous works, 2 vols. 8vo. 
It is here given from a MS. wliich contained 
some .small variations from that printed copy. 

Come listen to my mournful tale, 

Ye tender hearts, and lovers dear; 

Nor will you .scorn to heave a sigh, 

Nor will you blush to shed a tear. 

And thou, dear Kitty, peerless maid, 5 
Do thou a pensive ear incline ; 

For thou canst weep at every woe, 

And pity every plaint, hut mine. 

Young Dawson was a gallant youth, 

A brlglitcr never trod the plain ; 10 

And well he lov’d one charming maid, 

And dearly was ho lov’d again. 

One tender maid she lov’d him dear, 

Of gentle blood tlio dam.sel came. 

And faultle.ss was her beauteous form, 15 
And spotless was her virgin fame. 


But curse on party’s hateful strife, 

That led the faithful youth astray 

The day the rebel clans appear’d : 

0 had he never seen that day 1 20 

Their colours and their sash he wore. 

And in the fatal dross wns found ; 

And now ho must that death endure, 

AVhieh gives the brave the keene.st wound. 

How pale was then his true love’s cheek 25 
When Jemmy’s sentence reach’d her earl 

For never yet did Alpine snows 
So pale, nor yet so chill appear. 

With faltering voice she weeping said, 

Oh, Dawson, monarch of ray heart, 30 

Think not thy death shall end our loves, 

For thou and I wilFnever part. 

Yet might sweet mercy find a place, 

And bring relief to Jemmy’s woes, 

0 George, without a prayer for thee 35 
My orisons should never close. 

The gracious prince that gives him life 
Would crown a never-dying flame. 

And every tender babe I bore 

Should learn to lisp the giver’s name. 40 
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But though, deal' youth, thou sliould’st lie 
driigg’d 

To youder iguoiniuiuus tree. 

Thou shiilt nut want a fiiithful friend 
To share tliy bitter fate with thee. 

0 tlicu her maurning-eoach was call'd, 45 
Tile sledge mov’d slowly on before; 

The’ borne in a triumphal oar, 

She had not lov’d lier favourite more. 

She followed him, prepar’d to view 
The terrible bohests of law ; 50 

And the last acGuo of Jeratny’s woes 
With calm and stedfast eye she saw. 

Distorted was that blooming faec, 

IVhiuh she had fondly lov'd so long; 

And stifled was that tuneful breath, 55 
Which in her praise had sweetly sung: 

And sever'd was that beauteous neelc, 

Hound whloU her arms had fondly clos'd; 
And mangled was that beauteous breast, 

On wluoh her love-sick head repos’d : 50 

THE EKD OP Tn: 


And ravish’il was that constant heart, 

She (lid to every heart prefer ; 

For though it could his king forget, 

’Tvvas true and loyal still to her. 

Amid those unrelenting flames 55 

She hoi’o tlii.s con-stiint heart to see ; 

But when 'Iwas moulder'd into dusg 
Now, now, she cried, I’ll folhjw time. 

My death, jny dtnath iilnno can show 
The pure ;(n(l lasting love I bore; 70 

Accept, 0 heaven, of iroc-s like ours. 

And let us, let ns weeji no more. 

The di.smal .scone was o’er and p.ast, 

'I’hc lover’s mournful hearse retir’d; 

The maid drew Imek licr languid head, 75 
And sighing forth his name expir'd. 

The’ justice ever must prevail, 

The tear my Kitty shods is due ; 

For seldom sh;vll she hoar a tale 

So aad, so tender, and so true. 80 

THIRD HOOK. 


SERIES THE THIRD. 

BOOK I. 


An ordinary song or InTlhid, that is the delight of the common people, cannot fail to plea.se 
all such readers as are not unqualified for tlie entoctainriient hy their affectiition or tlioir 
ignorance; and the reason is plain, because the same paintings of nature wliiek rooomnieiid 
it to the most ordinary reader will appear beautiful to the moat refined. 

Addison, in Spect-vtoh, No. 70. 


I. 


Iflfitts All llittg t. 


Tuf, third series being ohlefly devoted to 
riunantic subjects, may not bo improperly in- 
tvodueod with a few slight strictures on the 
old metrical romances: a subject the more 
woiThv attention, as it seems not to have been 


known to SHcli as have written on the nature 
and origin of books of chivalry, that the first 
compositions of this kind were in verse, and 
usmiliy sung to the liarp. 
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ON THE ANCIENT METRICAL 
ROMANCES, &c. 

I. The first ixtteaipts at composition among 
all barbarous nations are over found to be 
jioetry and song! The praises of their goil.s, 
and the achievements of their hcroe.i, arc 
usually oliaiitod at their fostivjil incefing.s. 
These arc the first rudiments of history. .It 
is in this manner that the savages ol North 
Ainerioa pro.snrvo tlie memory of p.lst events;’-' 
and the same nu-thod is known to has'C pre- 
vailed among our Sa.-ion ancestors, l)cfore, 
they quitted their German forests. 'j" T'lio 
ancient Britons had their bard.s, and the 
fiothio nations their scalds or popnhir poets,} 
whoso husittess it ■was to record the victories 
of their wiirriors, and the gonoalogios of their 
princes, in a kind of narrative songs, ■u-hicli 
■wore ooinmitted to mcmcii-y, and dolivorcd 
down from one rcoitev to another. So long 
us poetry enntumod a distinot profe.ssion, and 
-ivhilo the hard or sciild was a regular and 
stilted officer in Uio prince's court, these men 
are thought to have performed the functions 
of the hi.storian pretty faithfully ; for though 
tlioiv nui-rationH would be apt to rocoive a 
good deal of embelllshmeiit, they are sup- 
posed to have had at the bottom so nuieh of 
truth as to serve for the basis of more regular 
annals. At least sueceeiHng historians have 
t.aken up with the relations of the«e rude men, 
ami, for want of morn aotliciitic records, have 
agreed to allow them the credit of true his- 
tory.? 

After letters began to prevail, and history 
a'isumod a more staldr' firm, by being com- 
mitti’d to pkiio sim|de prose; these songs of 
the se.dds or hanls began to be more amusing 
than iiM-rul. And in proportion as it hename 
their hiidness chietly to entertain and delight, 
they gave iiion* nnd more into emhelli.shmcnt, 
and set off their recitals with such marvellous 
lietioos as were caleulated to captivate gross 


‘ TiT'iilRRu Md'iirs ill's 1. 11. Dr.Urowua^a 

(iisf c r tiM r i*i'‘ Rii(l I'ro of 1’iH‘trr. 

■? •}. rrnuti culv'lii.jiit I'aniiiiiibH's fintiqmi (fjnoil uniim 
ijiu'l illii'i ii!c)jiitri/i‘ t-t riijiijilJum p’Diw Pst; Tuistoneni, 
if Tuit. lli'rui. (\ 1!. 

] n-irfh Anti'i. Dim. lib. 1 rap 10 — TVormll Lltcratiira 

Piiirii' i, R i fiiii-m 

.•'u* ‘Nortliorn Aiitltjultic*!, or- ft Duvcriplion of Iho 
Muimr- rti'ih.ni'?. ,ic.. of f})«* nn* bmt DariPs «nd other 
tif i fl.t ?n Niitions fnimliipFrtmeliof lI.Mallbt,” 

1770, 2 vol, S^o. (vol.I. |t .10. 


and ignorant minds. Thus began stories of 
adventurers vvilh giiinta and dragons, am) 
•vvitehes and eiiohantor.s, and all the monstrous 
extr.av.agances of wild imagination, unguitled 
by jadginent and uncorrected by art.® This 
seems to be the true origin of that species of 
romance which so long celebrated feats of 
chivalry, anil which at first in metre, anil 
I aflervvards in prose, was the entovtiiinment 
of nur aneestor.s, in common with then' cun- 
temporaries on the Continent, till the siuirc 
of Cervantes, or rather the increase of liniuv- 
leilge and classical literature, drove them off 
tlie -stage, to make room for a more refined 
gperics of fiction, under the name of Froiich 
romances, copied from the Greok.t 

That our old romances of chivalry may he 
derived in a lineal descent from the ancient 
historical songs of tho Gothic bai-ils mul 
scalils, will bo shown below, and indeed 
appears the more evideiil;, ns many of those 
I songs are still preserved in the north, which 
exhibit all tho seeds of chivalry bofiii-o it be- 
came a solemn institution.} “ Chivalry, as 
a distinct military order, conferred in the 
way of inve,stiture, and accompanied witli tlie 
soleranily of an oath, and other eeromonios,” 
was of later dato, and sprung out of the fen- 
clal constitution, as an elegant writer has 
elc.arly shown. | But the ideas of chivalry 

prevailed long before in all theQotliicnntion.s, 
and may be rliscovercd as in embryo in the 
customs, manners, and opinions of every 
branch of tliat people. That fondness of 
going in quest of adventures, that spirit of 
challenging to single coinliat, and that re- 
spectful complaisance shown to the fair sex 
(so (lifferent from the manners of tho Greeks 
and Romans), all are of Giithii; origin, and 
maybe traeod up to the oiirliost times among 
all the northern n.ations. || These existed 
long before the feudal ages, though they 
wore called forth and strengthened in apocu- 
liav manner under that constitution, anil at 
length arrived to their full maturity in the 
times of the Crusades, so replete with roman- 
tic adventures. ([ 

* Vbl. infra, pp. 4, 5, tte. 

t Vj*. A^t^lPa, CaH'ianclrrt, Clolia, &c. 

J Mallet, vid. Northern Autiquitiefi, toI. i. p. 318, &c., vol. 
iL p. 234, A<?. 

g Tji'ttrrs concei-ain[j Cbivnlry, 8to. 1703. 

I Mallet. 

^ The needs of chivalry sprung up so naturally out of fht 
Origiiwl manners and opinions of tha northern natlonB 
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Even the common arbitrary fictions of ro- 
niance were (as is hinted above) most of thorn 
familiar to the ancient scalds of Ihe north, 
Ions hefore time of tbo crusades. Tlioy 
believed the existence of giants and dwarfs r 
they entertained opuiiona not unlike the more 
Tumleni notion of fairies ;t they wore strongly 
possessed with the belief of spoils and on- 
idmutment and were fond of inventing 
combats with dragons and rnonstors.? 

The opinion thereforo seems very untenable, 
which some h'arned and ingenious men Imvo 
entertained, tliat the turn for chivalry, and 
the tiiste for that vSpeeios of romantic fiction, 
were caught liy tlic Spaniards from the Ara- 
Ijiaiis or Moors after their invasion of Spain, 
ami from tlio S[)aniards Iransmittod to the 
hards of Armorica, || and thus diflused through 

that it; Is not Iboy jivostt so late fts- aftor Ibo 

bU-sbrnnut of thk* fymlal byst.>in, uiimh le’i'S Uiu 
Nor (iiiain, that tiio rnitmocos nf f-hlvaJry m*ro trausaUUi'd 
tofltlwr nations, tlnoni'h tlio Sjwiiiards, from llio Moors 
anil AuUnuus. Iht'l tills boen Hr* cu«t, tli« fir'-t Kronoh 
UoiuaucBa of cliWalry would Imvu boi ri on Mnori«li or at 
U'nst Spiinihh subjoctsi wliorcas tlicmnst andcut stodes 
of this Uliul, In pmso orvvfpo, wliothttv in Italiiin, 

i’ronch, Eugiish, &c*., tiro chlofiy on the subjects of Charle* 
magnc, and the PaluJius; or of our Urlltsh Arthur, and 
liln knights of tile Hound Table, A'c., being evidently hor* 
vowed from thu fabulous Cbronlcb-s of tb« supposed Arch- 
bishop Turpin, and of .Tciirc-ry of Monmoufh. but 

gnmu of the oldest and most popular fveneh ronuiuces uve 
aNo on Norman subjects, as lUchavd Ams-p-utry RoheH Ze 
DiuhU, A(’.; whori-'a‘i 1 do not ruroUect so much aaono In 
whii’U the scene is laid iu Spain, mucdi loss among the 
Moors, or dos'.'riptive of Miihoinctiiu mannow. Evun iu 
u'*’ {/uult said to have been the first romance printed 
In Spain, thr scene Is laid in Cnml mid llrltaiu; and tUo 
manners are Fvenelv i which plainly sliosvfl from whut school 
this spi’Hos of fabling was luarnt and transmUted to tlm 
fioutlioni iiaticrfis of Europe. 

Mnlliit, North. Anlhiuitius, vol. i. p. ”6; vol. li- pn.'Jsim^ 
t rdaus V^u-pI. ail Herrarcr Saga, pp. 44, 45. [liclcea's 
Theaanv. >oL ii. p, SU. NorMieni Antlfiulllay, vol. H. 
paa'^im, 

Ibid. vol. i, ]!}). 00, 074, Ac., rol. IK p. 210, Ac. 

^ KollofN Saga, cap. yo, Ac. 

■ IJ It I'l i)i'i-iili)U'ly iinfiirtunalH that sndi nsnjnintnin this 
opinion lire nlillgcd t\ tuUo tlicvr tiist step tVoin the Moorish 
pi'o>'inn'i in Spain, wdihnut one Inh'rmedijitorcHliag-placo, 
to Anuoiicaor iU'ctagni', Uio province iu Vrnnro from tU<‘ui 
most remote, not morn in situation th.an hi thn manuois, 
liabihi, and liuiguago of its ^VoWb InhabltantH, which are 
allowed to have Ih'oh derived from thisidand, ns itnisthftvo 
hci-ii (hfir tviuUfioiia, songs, and tublcs; being dtmhliesa 
all ot I 'eUic original, p. 1], of tlm *• Di's.iertaliou »k the 
• UiAu of ilomautic Fictinn in Europe,” preilxcd to Mr, 
Tlios. M’.arton’a Uisloi-y of English I’outiy, vob i. 1774, 4to. 
If any p’'n could have guppovti'd thi^i darling hypothesis 
of IV. ^V^l^bu^•ton. that of Ihi.s ingenious eriti«‘would have 
alb'idcd it. But umlnr the general term OriHUtnl ho frpwns 
to ivaiHiilor tin, ancient inh.ab}t.ant.s tif tho north .‘wid south 
of Asia as having all the fcaine uiaiinors, traditions, and. 
fables; anti hcc.iiisu the .secluded people of Ar.ibia took tho 
lead Uudot the tellgiou and eniplro of Mnliomot, therefoirQ 


Britain, Fmnce, Italy, Grormany, and the 
north. For it secin.s utterly inoi'Gdible that 
oncnnlo people sIioliUI adopt a pceulitu- taste 
fuifl niatinor of writing or thinking fromari- 
othor, wiibouL borrowing at the same time 
arty of their partieular storicH and fables, 
without appearing to knoiv iinythiog of their 
heroes, hi.story, laws, and religion. When 
the ilouians })egan to a(lopfc and imitate the 
Orechin literature, they iinmodiately natu- 
ralized all the ilreei/in faldes, hlstoricvS, and 
roligiou.s .stories; w'liitdi beeaino as familiar 
to l,lie poot.s of llotne as of fjreeeo itself. 
Whereas all tho old writers of ehlvalry, and 
of that speeie.s of jauonnee, whether in proso 
or verw*, whetljer of the northern nations, or 
of llritnin, Fraiua*, and Italy, not o.xoeptirig 
►^pain itsell','"* appear utterly unacf(iniinted 

tfVfi'ylhiiJg iiHivt !•« rlLTivfd fium Ibcjn to flic lenthcrn 
AsiaUc.s in flic I'onmtv'-t ag*^-. Ac. ‘Willi iis iniicli rmifei.n 
miller Ihe word O- culnitiiK \7i‘ ij:ij.'bt i-k'prf'-cnt On* tvirly 
tTnUilioiis and fahlcs of tho n/ndlMind -iDiitli of l]iiin[ic to 
have Uio tijinit*; hiiJ that Lbe Ohibl.* niitliohigj <t? 
Scaudiiuiviii nr the DiuHic or Celtic of O.iul and llrllalii, 
tUfTcred not from the chi?dc of llrct cc {uid lUuia*. 

Tiierc Irt not room here fur a full oy.auiiniitlon nf fUc 
minuter argiimcnt.®, or ivitbcc slight! /’incidences. l<y \vh|/ Ij 
our wgierabledi.-Hwtatorend*’^ ours to uinlntain mul defend 
this fnvonrib) opinion of Dr. ^V., who has been liliiaclf 60 
completely confuted by Mr. Tyrwldtt. (See hl'i notes uii 
“li/ive’H JmXkiuv bust,” , I/’.) Ilut sotneof lii^ potitlcmg it 
win buMifTKieut to iiwtition : *>uch rts the rcfoirlni; the tlnjj 
«tj«l Magog, which our ryld Clirl'>tkLii bards tulglit have had 
from Scripture, to the Jaijuif-mfn and Mitf/inuitc of the 
ArahUnnand I'crauns. Ae.,(p.l.‘l.)-“Tliat “we may venturo 
to iifliriu, that this [Ue(,rfrey i,r’ MomnniUb’p] Chrouiclc, 
supposed to contain the ideas of the M'/drli bard«. fiutlvely 
<*OD.‘‘l'.ls of Arabian iiiventlon.K,*' (p, bhi— And that, “ah 
Geolfivy'h Ili'-tory is tlio grand l•epo^itovy of tins acts of 
Arthur, .*>0 a fabuloiiH In^levy, a.scribi il to Turbin, is the 
Bround'workof all thecldmovinil legends which liiivelj»*cn 
related corifN riilnf? Ihe of CbarliUDugne .and his 

twelvo poei’rt. Its .subject i“ rhi‘ e'ipvilsinu of the Saracens 
from Ppnln; and it 1^ filled witJi ilelions e.viiiently p»in. 
Kk’nul Iu those which chariu'teri/e (leoffrey's lilstf'ry.” fp. 
17.)”Th:it is, njs he afUtrward.s e\|)re-“e.s it, ‘'•l.iviAily dcro” 
rated iiy tlie Araldiiu fiibii've.” (p. HS ) — We t-hould h.U'dIy 
have espiN'ted that tho Arabian fahler/i would have been 
lavish in doC(*ratlug a bihtovy nf tiicir eueiuy. hut what is 
MiJdul.’tr, ns nij In.stanei.' and proof of lids /Vnibian ejigin 
of UiM tiction-iuf Turpin, a [mt'‘-a'>e is rjindeil from his f 'iirth 
chapter, whieli T shall beg leave tofilTcr, as affording ileeisive 
evidence that they could not; pns(?ll)ly l,e devitid fniin a 
Mnlmmetan snurcu, .^c. ‘'Tlio riirlsti.in.s uader fliarli- 
luagnu an) a.ii(l to hiivo fiuujd in fpniti. a golden idol, (>r 
image «r Mrthowet, iisliL'li .‘iK,a bird can tly. — It ums framed 
by Mahomet himself of the purest metal, wiio, by Ilf’S 
knowledge in necronianoy. laid cvvilrd up within it a legh u 
of iliabolh ai .spirit**. It held in its hand nprudlgii'iis* club ; 
and the .'’^auicens h,ad o pruphel}/* tnidltiou. ti:at tbi.s elnb 
bhorild fall from the hiuul of tlie image in that year when 
aeiTtaiti king should bo born in Franco," Ac. Vid. p. 18, 
Note, 

*!l‘hc lUtlo naiT.ative sonifson Morlsco sulji’trts, ■which 
the Spauuvrda have at prosuut ia grviat abundauce, and 
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■witli whatever relatoa to the Mahometnn 
nations. Thus with regard to their religion, 
they constantly represent tliem as worshipping 
idols, as paying adoration to a golden image 
of Mahomet, or else they confound them with 
the ancient Pagans, &c. And indeed, in ail 
other respects they iire so grossly ignorant 
of the cmstmiis, manners, and opinions of 
every branch of that people, especially of 
their heroes, ohampion.s, and local stories, as | 
almost amounts to a demonstration that they 
did not imitate them in their songs or ro- 
mances ; for as to di'agons, serpents, necro- 
mancies, &o., why should those he thought 
only derived from tlie Moors in Spain so late 
as after the eighth century? since notions of 
this kind appear loo fuiuiliar to the northern 
scalds, and enter too deeply into all the 
northern mythology, to have been transmitted 
to the unlettered Scandinavians, from so dis- 
tant a onimtry, nt so late a period. If they 
may not he allowed to have brought those 
opinions wdth them in their original migra- 
tions from the north of Asia, they will bo far 
more likely to have borrowed them from the 
Latin poets after the Roman conriuests in 
Gaul, Britain, Germany, &o. For I believe 
one may challenge the maintainers of this 
opinion to produce any Arabian poem or 
history, that could possibly have been then 
known in Spain, which resembles the old 
Gothic roinanco.s of chivalry half so mnch as 
the Metamorphoses of Ovid. 

But wo well know that tlie Scythian nations 
situate in the countries about Pontes, Colchis, 
and the Eu.'rine Sea, were in all times infa- 
mous fur their magic arts ; and as Odin and 
his fuilowers are said to have come precisely 
from these parts of Asia, wc can readily ac- 
uount fur tho prevalence of fictions of this 
sort among the (iuthie nations of the north, 
VYithiiut fetching tliem from the Moors in 
tipain, win) ibr many centuries after their 
irruptiim lived in a state of such constant 
lawtility with the unsubdued Spanish Chris- 

wliiili ttli'y f.il! iioi'Uliirly nrauimn (spb Smios I. Book iil. 
. o. to. kp ). hovo In coiiniion with ttioir pnippr 

ro:iiMin,.» ,'ur hintorli't) of I'lihnlryi whteli they coll IHit'i- 
rttit tki ; thi'Sil oro oiiiloutly imitntious of the 

kfeii, li, .toil eh 'Vr 0 yri'nt i, 4 noran(*e of Moomb mnnnero: 
ftu,i o itli rt to the Moei'^eo, or btiviz-romance^, they So 
pot seem of very gi ent iviitiiiiiily ; fow of thorn oppetir, from 
tlleir flot'j'ets, niueli earlier than thoreiiuclionof Grnnndu, 
in tho r fi.'enlh century : from which period, I IwltoTe. may 
l« pt ilnl> I i.e e J, the Ppani.sh writers, a more perfect 

kmivslcd.'c of M, Uriah cmtoins, 4c. 


tians.wlioul they cliiolly pent np in the moun- 
tains, as gave tliom no chance of learning 
tlioiv miisie, poetry, or stories ; and this, to- 
gether witli the religious hatred of the InUct 
for their cruel invaders, will aconmit for tlie 
litter ignorance of the old Spanisli romancers 
in whatever relates fo tho Mahometan nations, 
although HO nearly their own noiglilxuirs. 

On the other hand, from the local customs 
and situations, from the known maiiuei's and 
opinions of the Gothic nations in the North, 
wc can ea.sily account for all tho ideas of 
chivalry, and its peculiar fictions.* For, not 
to mention their distinguished respect for 
tho fair sox, so different from the manners 
of the Mahomotan nations, f their national 
and domestic history so naturally assumes 
all the wonders of this species of fabling, 
that almost all their historical narratives 
appear regular rouianoos. One might refer, 
in proof of tins, to the old northern Sagus in 
general; but, to give a particular instance, 
it will bo sufficient to produce tho history of 
King Regnor Lodbrog, a oolobratod warrior 
and pirate, who reigned in Denmark about 
the year 800. J This hero signalized his 
youth by an exploit of gallantry. A Swedish 
prince had a beautiful daughter, whom he 
intrusted (probably during some expedition) 
to the care of one of his officers, assigning a 
strong oastle for their dofenco. The officer 
foil in love with his ward, and detained her 
in his castle, spite of all tho efforts of her 
father. Upon this he published a proclama- 
tion, through all the neighbouring countries, 
that whoever would conquer the ravisher, .and 
rescue the lady, should have her in marriage. 
Of all that undertook the adventure, Rogeer 
alone was so happy as to achieve it ; ho deli- 
vered the fair captive, and obtained her for 
his prize. It happened that the name of this 
discourteous olEcov was OrraC, W'hich, in tiio 
Islandio language, signifies sorpent; where- 
fore tlie Scalds, to give the more poetical turn 
to tho adventure, represent the lady as de- 
tained from her father by a dreadful dragon, 
and that Rogner slew' the monster to set her 
at liberty. This fabulous account of the 
exploit is given in a poem still extant, which 
is even ascribed to Regner himself, who was 


* Sqo Northora Antiquitiea, passim, 
f Ibid. 

t Saxon Oram. p. 152. 153.— klullet, North. Antiq. vol, i 
p. 321. 
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a eolebrated poet, and -wlnoh records nil the 
valiant acliievemoiils of liia life.'" 

With marvellous cnibelliahments of this 
kind, the soalcls early began to (Icuornto tl\eir 
narrativog ; ami they wore the more IiU'i.sh 
of the.se in proportion as tliey departed from 
their original institution; bntitvva.s a long 
time l)cfore they thought of delivering a .set 
of personages and acl von tiiro.s wholly feigned. 
Of the great innltitudo of romantic tjilD.s .still 
prn.gen'oi! in tlio liljrarie.s of tlic north, mo.st 
of them am snppo.sod to have liail some 
fiiiindatioii in triilli ; and the more ancient 
tliey are, the nioro they are believed to be 
oannocted with true history. f 

It ivas not probiibly till after the hi.storian 
and the hard had been long disunited, that 
till! latter ventured at pure Cotioii. At leogtli, 
when their business wa.s no longer to instruct 
or inform, but merely to amuse, it was no 
longer needful for them to adhere to truth. 
'I'liGii succeeded fahuloua songs and romances 
in vorao, ■which fur a long time prevailed hi 
Franco and England, heforo they had hooks 
of chivalry in prose. Yet, in both these 
countries, the minstrels still retained so much 
of their original institution as frcfiuently to 
make true events the suhjeofc of their songs ;t 
and, indeed, as during the barbarous ages, 
the regular histories were almost nil written 
in Latin by the monks, the memory of events 
was preserved and propagated among the 
ignorant laity, by scarce any other means 
than tlie popular songs of tlie minstrels. 

II. The inhabitants of Sweden, Denmark, 
and Nonvay, being the l.atost converts to 
Chri.stianity, retained their original ninnnprs 
and opinions longer tlian tiio other nations 
of fiotliio race: anil, thorofore, they have 
preserved more of the genuine coinpo.sition,s 
of tlicir iincient poet.s than their soiithcrn 
neighbours. Hence the progre.ss among 
tlicm, from poetical liistory to poetic.al fiction. 
Is very di.sccrtiilile : they Inu'n sonic old 
pieces, that are in elTect completo rniitnnee.s 
of chivalry, I They have also (ns Inath been 

Sri> a Traiislaliou of llUa itniuii amoii^ “Vivv Vioms of 
r.ucir Poetry,” yrintoU Sir llotlsloy. ITlit Svo. 

T tlcl. Vlatlot, Northoxu AiiLiauitirs. itassiin. 

t 'I’lut K'Utor’s ns. contuina a iiluUituUo of pouma of this 
liiltorlihiil, Itivas protatly from thia rostom oftbo niin- 
fttrels tliat some of oilr first htstoriona v,-rot[! their chrooirloa 
in Tcr.ao, as ilobi'rt of GlDOeAstor. IJnrClng, Sr. 

I See a speeiinon in 2a vol. of Northern Antiiiuities, Sc,, 
p. 243, Sc. 


ohserted) a miiltiivido of saga.s,^ or historie.s 
on romantic subjects, containing a mixiuro 
of jirose and verse of various d.ate.s, .some uf 
them written since the timea of the cru.sade.s, 
others long before ; but their narratives in 
verse only are cstooinoil the more ancient. 

Now, a.s the irruption of the Norammsf 
into Franec under lUillo did not take idaco 
till toward.s the beginning of the teiitli cen- 
tury, at which time the Scaklic art was 
arrived to the highe.st perfection in Hollo’s 
native country, ua; can easily trace the dc- 
.scent of the Ereneh and Engli.sh ronianee.s 
of chivalry from the northcrii sagas. That 
omi((iicrordoubtk’a.s carried many scalds with 
him from the north, who transmitted their 
skill to tlicirchildren and .successors. These, 
adopting the religion, opitiiiins, and language 
of the now eountry, euhstituted tin: heroes 
of Christendom instead of those of their 
p.agaii ancestors, and began to celebrate the 
feats of Charlemagne, Ilolnnd, and Oliver; 
whose true history tliey sot o-ff and embel- 
lished with the sculdic figment.? of dwarfs, 
giants, dvagoms, anil enchantments. The 
first meution we have in song of those heroes 
of chivalry, is in the mouth uf a Norman 
warrior at tlie conquest of England •,% and 
this circumstance alone would sufliciently 
account fur the propagation of this kind of 
romantic poems among the French and Eng 
lish. 

But this is not all ; it is very certain that 
botli the Anglo-Saxons and the Franks had 
hrought will] tliom, at tlioir first emigrations 
into Britain and Gaul, the same fondness fur 
Itic ancient songs of their ancestors, whieli 
pri'vaili'il among the other (luthic tribes,? and 
that all their first annals wore transmitted in 
tlieso popular oral poems. This foniliioss 
they even retained long after their eonvev- 
sion to I'liristianity-, as wo learn from the ex- 
ampIt'B of Oharlcniagni! and Alfred. || Now 

v EvpwUi tlist. Stall. Etyiii, 1711, p. ITy, & k ‘. niil.e.t's 
Thc-i-aur. vol. it. !>. ell. 

tl. I*. Ntirtheni ilton: hoiny chli'fly i'niiij;Taat3 frer.i 
Nertniy. Oomnar!:. Av. 

^ Son tho iimniafc (if TaillpfiT in Tlssiiy null Nnlt'. 

§ Ipirt carminn laouim-ha mnnilahnnt, nt pritliu iiiiliirl 
Anrantaliailt : eanawnrioriii tnni fnrtiiim Kehtiiruln iunnjiiii- 
bus patratornm Kd iuiitationoui anitnua addt'l'idur. .lee- 
•nand^i dc Gfdhis, 

([ E”iuhtirtiis dfl Carolo inB;-ne- •‘Itt’ia bnrbard. ot. anti- 
aatssima carmtnn, QUihus vetcrum rnguni actua at bnllB 
I canithnatur. svripiiit,” c. 20, 

I Asst'rioa lie Jliifrndo magfno. ” Rex inter holla, Ac. .. . 
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poetry, Leing thus the tronamitter of facts, 
■would as easily learn to blond them rvitli fic- 
tions in France and England, as slie iakno-wn 
to have done in the north, and that much 
sooner, for the reasons helore assigned.* This 
togetlior -with the e.xample and influence of 
the Normans, will easily account to us -why 
the first romances of chivalry that appeared 
both in England and Prancei- were composed 
in metre as a rude kind of epic songs. In 
both kingdoms, talcs in verse were usually 
song by minstrels to the harp on festival oc- 
casions ; and dunhtloss, both nations derived 
their rclisli for this sort of entertainment 
from their Teiitimlo ancestors, without either 
of them borrowing it from tlie other. Among 
initli people, narrative .songs, on true or fioti- 
tious subjects, had evidently obtained from 
the earliest times. But the professed roinan- 
oea of chivalry seem to have boon firat com- 
posed in Eraiioe, -whore also they had their 
name. 

The Latin tongue, as is observed by an in- 
genious writer, t ceased to he spoken iu 
rranec about the ninth century, and was suc- 
ceeded by what was called the romance 
tongue, a mixture of the language of the 
Franks and bad Latin, As the songs of chi- 
valry became tVie nio.st popular compositions 
in that language, tliey wore emphatically 
called Romans or Romants ; though this 
name was at first given to any piece of 
poetry. Tlie romances of chivalry can be 
traced as early as the eleventh century.^ I 
know not if the Homan de Brut, written in 
Ilf)'), was such ; But if it was, it w.as by no 
moans the first poem of the kind ; others 
more ancient aro Ktlll e.vtant.|| And we have 

J^asfmi^Ds HIiv'jr iTrltitm, vt enriulna P.ixonica 

nienunltcr tU'-c-.-ro, aliis IminTare!, ot solus nH-tiduo jiro 
vli’ibu.s»!>tU'li','fii-'aUiin non dib-iiutslat.” Ed. 1722, 8vo. p. 43. 

“P rVt! ali'iTc, pp. oi)7-0, iio. 

'nio vonuuii’t'S nn the sidijoot of Eovcovid, Son Crnal, 
ranocltit clii liar, TrWbin. At’., were among tho first ttint 
«pj I’iirnl in tlm t'prndi laufruago. iu prose, yet thrso were 
i.vi .iiiivlly ('niu]«n>Md innv-tre: Tilt* Editor lias in liwp«)s. 
a very old ITi'iirli in ■verso. <*ontaining Vnnc{en 

7V<’-Vfvf/ ; and uirtrii-id ropios of tin* otliui's may 
1.* Pniiitl In tlio Vdiravle:! nC tin.* curious. Sco it noto of 
in {fiirl. Caffilog. No, 22.VJ!, p. 49, &c, Nicolsnu’a 
Kn:. lllht, liihpaf'y. 3(1 Ed. p. 91, &c. — Son also n. curious 
of oM Fronrii roinauec.«, with Ulr. IVanIcy's 
aih'ouut i f tliifi sort of pieciis, iu Hurl. M!SS. Ontal. 978, lOfi, 

1; The AuHinr of fho I'ji.-tiiy on tho (foriiu.'? of Pope> p.282. 

^ Ibid. p. ‘Joll. lli-st. Tdt. tom. vi, \il. 

I Voi PrefucR .aux •* Fabliaux ct Contf R tUs rootea Frau- 
Qoh dt>s xll, xUi., xiv,, et xv. sltwles, 4c. Paris, 1750, 3 
tom. 12 bqo.,’ ( 0 . very carious 'work). 


already seen, that, in the procoding century, 
when the Normans marched down to thelnit- 
tie of Hastings, they animated themselves, 
by singing (in .some popular romance or bal- 
lad) the exploits of Roland and the other he- 
roes of chivalry.* 

So oarly as this I cannot trace tho songs 
of chivalry in English. The moat ancient I 
have seen is tliat of Iloniochild, do.acriliod 
below, which seems not older than tho 12th 
century. However, as this rather resendjlea 
the Saxon poetry than the Fronch, it is not 
certain that the first English rnmanoes were 
translated from that language.'|- AVe have 
scon above, that a propensity to this kind of 
fiction prevailed among all tho Qotliic na- 
tions and though, aftor tho Norman con- 
quest, this country abounded with French ro- 
manco.s, or witli tramslations from tlio French, 
tlierc is good reason to believe that the Eng- 
lish had original, pieces of their own. 

Tho 8t()rie,s of King Arthur and his Round- 
Table may be reasonably supposed of the 
growth of this Island; both the French end 
the Armoricans probably Imd them from Bri- 
tain.? The stories of Guy and Bevis, with 
some othcr.s, were probal)ly tlie invention of 
English minstrels. 1) On the other hand, 

* See tlio account of Tnillofov In Essay, mid Note. And 
800 Ilaphj, Carto, &c.— This song of Iloland (wlmtevor it 
was) continued furKOouc centuries to b« ut*ually sung by 
the French iu their marches, if wo mny believe a modovn 
French Avritcr. “Un jour qu’oii chautoit la Chanson ilo 
Kolaml,roniniftc’iitoitrusugu dans lea marches*.’ llyalnng 
temps, dit il [.Toliii It. of France, ivho died Iu 1034], qu’on 
no volt plus de Rolands, parmi lea Framjols. On y vevrolt 
encore des Kuhiud®, lui vepondit uii vieux Capltainc, bils 
ftTolont uuChnrldDugne illyur tuto.” Vid. tom. iii, p. 202, 
dew Eesales Hist, riu* PaviH do M. do Salutolbix, who ^ivea, 
as Ins authority, liotflhius iu I/igt. &r.lorHm. TIiLs author, 
however, upeaks of the complaint tiud ropnrtoo a? uimlc in 
tm assembly of the states (i-wofo senulii), and not upon 
any march, 4c. Tid. Eoelh, lib. xv., fol. 327. Ed. Paris, 
Z574. 

I Iaor, on. thifl subject, Netos oii the E.ssay outlio Aiuiient 
MiiiRtrels (a. 2), and (n n). 

X Thn first riimauc.on of chivalry among tlie Gormans vero 
in mctvu: thoy have some voj'y ancient narrative songs 
(which thoy call Lieildr)^ not only on tho fabulouH huroes 
of tlioir own country, I'ut also on tlmso of X’raiirt! and 
Brituiu, as Tristram, Arthur, Gawain, and tho Knigbta 
vmi dcj* Tafelrmdr. Yid. Qoldasti Not. in ilginhart. Tid. 
Car. Mag. -ito., ITU, p. 207. 

^ 'riM* ■\Volsli have still .some very old voniancrs about 
King Arthur ; hut as thuso aro in prose, thoy are not pro* 
bahly their first pioeos that'wero coiiipofiod on that subject. 

H It is most ertiilihle that those stories wero orlgimvlly of 
English Invention, oven If tho only pieces now extant should 
bo found to he translations frooi tho Freneh. ^Yhat noiv 
pass for the Fronoh originals word probably only amplifica- 
tions, or eulargtiuients of tho old English story. TJiat 
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Ihe English procured tran-slations of such ro- 
mniicea ns were most cun-ont in Erance: and 
in tho list, given at the coiichision of tlin.sc 
remiii'ks, many are douhtle.sa of Erenoli ori- 
ginal. 

The first prose books of cluvairy that ap- 
peared in our liwiguage were tho.se printed hy 
Gaston at least, the.se are the first I liare 
been able to discover, and th^so are all trans- 
lations from the Frcnuli. Whereas romanco.s 
of this kind had heon long enrrent in metre, 
and were so generally admired in tho time 
of Chancer, that his rhyme, of Sir Thnpas 
V.-HS evidently written to rklicnlo and hur- 
Ic.srpio tliom.t 

lie expressly tnonlions several of them by 
name in a stanza, which I shall have occa- 
sion to ftuoto more than once in this volnme. 

Men spoken of roroaunces of pris 

Of Ilorn-ClhiUl, and of Ipotia 
Of Bovis, and Sire Ony 

Of Sire Libeu-x, and Pleindamoiir, 

But Siva Thopas, lie beretli tho flour 
Of veal chevalvio.J 

Most, if not all of the,so, are still extant in 
MS. in somo or other of our lihrario.s, as I 
shall show in the oonoUision of this sliglit 
essay, where I shall give a list of such meh'i- 
oal histories andromanoos as have fallen under 
my ohservatiou. 

As many of these contain a considerahlo 
portion of jjoetio merit, and throw great light 
on tho mannm-s and opinions of former times, 
it were to be wished that some of the best 
of them were rescued from oblivion, A judi- 
cious collection of tbom accurately published, 
with proper illustrations, would be an impor- 


t’coni'Ii roTiviucftra torrowed fitnne thln;;rt from tUo Knulisti, 
iirpi'iirri fiiiiii tho word 'tVnnaftioit, which they took tip 
IVom our and cunuipted into TervuKftUDlo. Suo 

p. In, and UloaB. “'iVriiuioaiint,'’ 

^ ih'i'uyfl of tho Flyatoryca of Trnyh 14TI. (lailfryo of 
TIulujuiu, MSt, fjc Morto df) Arthur, Id.S.'p. The T.ifo of 
I'hurlruiiLdnu, 14Sj, Ac. A.s the old ininpitrulsy 'iroru out, 
priuii hnuloi of I htvalvy horiuua mure iidmirod, eppiu-ially 
lifter the Spanish vomunia'S ticiriin to i )0 fi';insluti‘d littu 
lOjidlisii, towiird.s till! end of tliii'on r,li4.aijeth's rtdftii : tbon 
tlio most piipuluv motrii’iil romances hc-iiu to homluced 
iuh! pv.!.,u. lui Sir Guy Ilcvis, .tc, 
i S.,,' iijitritct from alottur, written hy tho Kditorof thoso 
Yrduiues. in Mr, Wiirtoii’s DP.si'i-viuiuns, vid. it. p, 130. 
t Ciuiterinu-y Tides (Tyrwhltt'.s Kdit.) vol. ii, p. 23S. 

In uU tile furtuur editions, which I have econ, tliu 

Kiuae ut tlio cud of the .1th lino i.s Blandamoure. 
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tant accession to onr stuckof ancient Engli,-h 
literatnvo. Many of them e.xliltiit no iiioun at- 
tem|)ts at epic poetry : ttnil Llmtigli fnl! „f the 
exploded fiotinus of chivalry, tVor|ucntly ilis- 
play great dcscrijitivc anil inventive [mwer.s 
in the hards will) coin]io,-jed them. They are 
at Ica.st geiiorally orpial to any odinr poetry 
of the same ago.. They cannot iiulced he put 
in eoiupetitinn witli tiic nevvons protinction.s 
cif so universal and cnmniamling a genius as 
Chancer; but they have a simplicity tliat 
nmke.s them ho read with less interruption, 
and ho more easily mnlerstood ; and they lire 
fiiv mnro spiriLeil and entertaining Ilian the 
tedious al!ogorio.s of Oinvor, or tlio dull iiiul 
prolix lageiuis of Lydgate. Yiit, while so 
innch stress was laid npim tlie writings of 
thc.so last, by .such ns treat of Kngli.‘'li pootiw', 
the old metrical romanre.s, though far morn 
popular in their times, were hardly known to 
exist. But it bus hiippeiiBil, on luckily, that 
the antiquarie.s, wlio have revived the works 
of our ancient writers, have been, for the 
most part, men void of taste and genius, and 
therefore have always fastidiously rejoeted 
tlie old poetical romances, because fonniled 
on fiotitiou.9 or popular subjects, wliilo they 
have been careful to grub up every patty 
fragment of the most dull and in,si[)id rhy- 
inist, whose meri t it wti.s to deform morality nr 
obscure true hi.stoiy. Slioultl thepiiblio encou- 
rage the revival of some of tlinso ancient epic 
songsofcliivalry, they would frerjueutlyseu the 
rich ore of an Arin.sto or a Tasso, tliough 
buried it may be among the riibliiab and 
dross of b.arbarous times. 

Such a publication would answer many 
important u.ses; It would threw new light 
on tho rise and f)rf)gro,s.s of English poetry, 
the history of which cun be but imporlectly 
understood if these are neglected; It would 
also .serve to ilhi.stratn iniiumex'alile passages 
in our ancient clas.slo poCt.s, which, without 
their help, must lie fur over obsoiire. T’ni', 
not to mention Chauoor and Ppeiificr, wlio 
abound with perpetual allusiuns to them, I 
shall give an iii.stanco or two from Shak- 
spaaro, by way of .specimen of tlioir ii.si-. 

In his play of King John our great di'iim.a- 
tic poet alludes to an exploit of Ricbartl I,, 
wliioh tlie reader will in vain loot for in any 
true history. Fauloonbridgn says to his mo- 
ther, not i. so, 1; 
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“Needs rmiat you lay your lioavt afc his dis- 
pose . . . 

Against wlio.se furie and uiimatoliod force, 
The awloase lion could not wage the fight, 
Nor kecpe his princely heart from Richard's 
hand; 

lie that perforce robs lions of their hearts 
May ersily winne a woman’s — — 

The fact here referred to, is to he traced to 
it.s source only in the old romance of Richard 
(JicLir de Lyon,* in which his eneonuter with 
a lion makes a. very shining figure. I shall 
give a largo e-ttract from this poora, as a spe- 
eiaienof the iiianner of these old rhapsodista, 
and to show that they did not in their fictions 
neglect the proper means to produce the ends, 
aa was afterwards so childllshly done in the 
prose books of chivalry. 

The poet tells ns, that Richard, ia his re- 
turn from the Holy Land, having been diseo- 
verad in the habit of “ a palmer in Alinaye," 
and apprehended as a spy, was by the king 
thrown into prison. Wardrewe, the king’s 
son, hearing of Richard’s great strength, de- 
sires the jailor to let him have a sight of his 
prisoners, Richard being the foremost, War- 
drowo a.sks him, “ if he dare stand a buffet 
from his hand?’’ and that on the morrow he 
shall return him another. Richard consents, 
and receives a blow that staggers him. On 
the morrow, having previously waxed his 
hands, lie waits his antagonist’s arrival. 
IVardrewe accordingly, proceeds the story, 
“ held forth as a trewe man," and Richard 
gave hi in such a blow on the cheek, as broke 
his jaw-hone, and killed him on the spot. 
The king, to revenge tlio death of his son, 
orders, by tlio advice of one Eldrede, that a 
limi, kept purposely from fuod, shall be turned 
loo.se upon Rlcli.'ird. Rut the king’s dangh- 
ter, liaving fallen in love with him, tells him 
of her f:Ulier’.s re.sulution, and at his request, 
procuro.s him forty ells of white silk “ ker- 
chcr.s;'' and here tho desorlptiou of the com- 
bat Viegins; 

Tho kever-ehefest he toke on lionde. 

And aboute bis anno bo wonde ; 

I>i'. ftrey lia.^ shown that tho paino story is alludcil to 
in Kash'U’s Chnniide: Aa It wns (lonhtlesa originally had 
fivm tho romaoco, this la proof that tho old Metrical 
llomfltnr’fts throw ll^ht on onr first writers In prose; many 
tjf our luich^nt hjatorfani? havo recorded the fictloua of 
romani'fL 

1 1. 0 . Kandkerohliifd. Hero we have tho etymology of 
tho word, tIjl, “ Couvru le Chef.’* 


And thought in that ylke while. 

To sloe tlio lyon with some gylo. 

And synglc in a kyrtyll ho stodo, 

And abode tho lyon fyers and wodo. 

With that canio the jaylere. 

And other men that wyth him wore. 

And the lyon them amouge ; 

Ills paws were sliffa and stronge 
The chamhro dore they undone, 

And tho lyon to them ia gone. 

Rycliarda aayd, Ilolpe, Lorde Josa! 

The lyon made to hym venu, 

And wolde hym have all to rente ; 

Kyngc Rycliarda bosydo him glente’^' 

The lyon on the bresto him spurned. 

That aboiite he toiirned, 

'rhe lyon was hongry and megre. 

And bette his tayla to be egre ; 

Ho loked aboute as he were niadde ; 
Abrode he all his pawos spradclo. 
lie cryde lowde, and janoclj' wycie. 

Kyngo Ryoliardo bethought hym that tyde 
What hym was besto, and to hym slorto, 
In at tho throto bis lionde ho gorte. 

And rente out tho herte with his liondo, 
Lounge and all that he there fonde. 

The lyon fell deed to tho grounde : 
Rycliarde felto no W 0 m,t ne wounde. 

Ho fell on his knees on that place. 

And thanked Jean of his grace, 

# » * » 

What follows is not so well, and therefore I 
shall extract no more of this poem. — Eor the 
above feat the author tells us, tho king was 
deservedly called 

Stronge Rycliarde Ouro do Lyowne. 

That distich which Shakospoare puts in the 
mouth of his madman in King Lear, act 3, 
sc. 4, 

Mice and rats and such small deero 
Have been Tom’s fuod for seven long yoaro, 

has e.xciled the attention of the critics. In- 
stead of fleers, one of them would substitute 
geer; and another checr.l But the ancienl 
reading is established by the old romance of 

•Pi. 0. sUpt aside. 

■f i. e. yawned. 
j 1. c. hurt. 

§Dr. 'Vl'arbnijton.— Dr. Grey. 
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Sir Bfivis, ivliiuU Shaksjinm-o luid {Ulul)tlo^a 
often lieiii'd sung to tliQ }iarp, Tliis distich 
is part of ii description there given of the 
hardships suffered liy Eevis, when confined 
for seven yuava in a dungeon; 

Rattes and luyac and sneh small dore 
IVaa Ilia nicatu that seven yerii. 

Sign. F iii. 

HI. In differont parts of this work, the 
rieider will find various extrnets from these 
old pnetlcal legends; to w I deli I refer him 
for lartlier examples of their style iiinl metre. 
To complete this siilijcet, it will he proper at 
least to give one spociinen of their skill in 
distrihutlng and condiieting their falde, liy 
which it will be seen that nnturo ;iiid ooinnmn 
sense Jitid snpplied to tho.se old .'jiniplo l/ard.s 
the want of orlticn! art, and taught, them 
.some of the mo.st ossontiiil riile.s of epic 
poetry. 1 shall soloot the rom.anco of Lihiii.e 
Itiaconius,''" as being one of those uientioiicd 
by Chaucer, and oithor shovtor or more intel- 
ligihle than the others he has cjnoted. 

If an epic poem maybe dQfuiod,t“A fable 
related by a poet, to o.xoito admiration, and 
inspire virtue, by repro.sonting tha action of 
soma one hero, favoured by hoavon, rvho ese- 
elites a pyoat design, in spite of all the obsta- 
cles that oppose him I know not why wo 
should withhold the name of epic poem from 
tlie pioco wliicli I am aliout to anaJyM. 

My copy is divided into nine parts or can- 
tos, the several argumiints of whioli arc aa 
follows. 

I’.VtlT I. 

Opens with a short exordium to bespeak 
attcntiuii; the hero is dcscrilied; a natural 
hou of .Sii'liawain a oidcbratcd knight of King 
Arthur's i-inirt, ivho buliig liroiiglit up in a 
forest by his inotlior, i.s kept igrioraiit of his 
miinc and ilc, scent. He early esliiliits marks 
of Ills courage, by killing a knight in single 
eomhat, who enonmitered him as he was 
Imiitiiig. This inapii'us him with a desire of 
seeking adventures ; therefore clothing hiiii- 
sidf ill his oneniy's arniuiir, he goes to King 
Artlair’s court, to rorpuCHt the order of knight- 

* So U is inliluluii in t]jB Eiiitoi-'s MS. lUit tho Iruo lillo 
i<; tu‘ tlie Fair Unknown. Soft a not© on 

thtt CivntorUury TMoa, -voU iv, ip. 

t Vid. “ Disootirrf sur Ja Poosila Epliiuo,” prefixed to 
I'cTcmaiiuo. 
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hood. Ilis requast griinted, he nbtain.s a 
proiniso of liaviiig tho first iidvouture as- 
.signed him tliat shall oiler. — A da nisei iianicd 
Ellen, atteiideil by a divarf, coiiie.s to iniphiro 
King Arthur’s nssistnnco, to ro.sciie a young 
princess, “ the Lady of Sinadoiie,” tlieir nii.,- 
tress, wlio i.s detained f’rimi licr rights, and 
confined in prison. The adventure is clninmil 
by the young knight Sir Lyliiu.s; the king 
iisaenta ; the messenger.s are dissatisfied, and 
ohjeet to ld.s youth ; hut are forced to iicqiii- 
o.sec. And lioro tlio first hook olose.s with a 
dc.soriptioii of tho oeronnmy of equipping 
liim forth. 

I'AUT II. 

Sir Lyhins sots out on th<’ adventure : ho 
is derided liy tlio dwarf and the dinnscl on 
aecouiitof his youth; they eomo to the bridge 
of Peril!, wiiicli inmo can pass without oii- 
coimtering a knight Balled 'VVilliani do la 
Braunoh. Sir Lybiua is cluillonged : they 
just with their spoiir.s: Po la Brauiich is 
dismounted; the battle is renewed on foot: 
Sir 'VVilliatn's sword breaks : ho yields. Sir 
Lybius makes him swear to go and pre.scnfc 
himself to King Arthur, ns the first fruits of 
his valour. The coiicpici’od knight sets out 
for King Arthur's court ; he is met hy thi’ccs 
knights, ilia kinsmen ; who, informed of his 
disgrace, vow revenge, and pursue the con- 
queror., The next day they overtake him t 
the eldest of the throe attacks Sir Lyhius ; 
hut ia overthrown to tho griuind. Tho two 
other brothers a.s.sanll him: Blr Lybiiis is 
wounded; yet cuts off the second brother'i 
arm: the third yields; Sir Lyhius send; 
them all to King Arthur. In tho third even 
ing he is awakened by the dwarf, who ha 
discovered a firu in the wood. 

I’.iKT in. 

Sir Lybiu.a arms himsedf, and leaps 0 
linrsehack : ho finds two Giants roasting 
wild hoar, who have a fair lady tlioir captiv 
iSii- Lyhius, hy favour (jf tho night, rnii.s ni 
of them througl) w'itli Ilis spoar; is as.ssuiUi 
hy tho other: a tiurco battle ensues : he cp 
oB' the giant’s arm, and ah length his lica 
The rescued lady (an earl’s danghtor) to 
him her story ; and leads him to her fiitho 
castle; who entertains him with a gn 
feast ; and presents him at parting will 
suit of armonr and a steed. Ho sends ' 
giant's bead to King Arthur. 
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“Needs must you V.iy your boavt afc Lis dis- 
poss . . . 

Against whose furie and unmatched force, 
The awle.s3e lion could not wage the fight, 
Nor kenpe his princely heart from liiehard’s 
hand; 

He tliat perforce rohs lions of their hearts 
May e isily winne a woman's 

The fact here referred to, ia to he traced to 
its source only in the old romance of Richard 
Ccour dc Lyon,* in which hia encounter with 
a Ii<in miilces a very shining figure. I sliall 
give a large e.'ctract from this poem, as a spe- 
cimen of the numuer of these old rhapsodiats, 
and to show that they did notin their fictions 
neglect the proper means to produce the ends, 
us wa.s afterwards so childlishly done in the 
prose hnohs of chivalry. 

The poet tolls us, that Richard, in his re- 
turn from the Holy Land, having been disco- 
vered in the habit of “ a palmer in Almaye,” 
and apprehended aa a spy, was by the king 
thrown into prison. Wardrewe, tlie king’s 
son, hearing of Richard's great strength, de- 
sires the jailor to Vet him have a sight of his 
prisoners. Riohard being the foremost, Wav- 
drewe asks him, "if he dare stand a buflfet 
from his hand ?" and that on the morrow he 
shall return him another. Richard consents, 
and receives a blow that staggers him. On 
the morrow, having previously waxed his 
hands, he waits his antagonist’s arrival. 
IVavdvewB accordingly, proceeds the story, 
" held forth as a trowo man," and Richard 
gave him such a blow on the cheek, as broke 
bis jaw-iione, and klUod him on the spot. 
The king, to revenge the death of hia son, 
or<lurs, hy the advice of one Eldredc, that a 
lion, kept purposely from food, shall be turned 
loiLso upon Richard. But the king’s daugh- 
ter, having fallen in love with him, tells him 
uf her father’s resolution, and at hia request, 
procures him fiwty elhs of white silk “ ker- 
cherLS and hare the description of the com- 
bat begins: 

The kever-ebnfesi- he toke on honde, 

And abouto hia anno he wonde ; 

* Dr. (iri'.v ha.'i shown Hint tlio sarau story is nlluded to 
ia Ilaatb'U's Chroalole: As U ivas tloui^tless orljrJaally had 
from the rnmaiR’e, this is proof that tho old Metrlcnl 
U.niiancN>s throw im our first wrlter» in prosft: mauy 
of oiir aiicU’iit tiistoiiaoa haviJ recorded the fictions of 
romani’o. 

+ h ch Ilfltndkerf’hlofft. Ilnro wo have the otymology of 
the word, ^‘Couvro le Chef." 


And thought in that ylko while, 

'To sloQ tlic lyon with some gylo. 

And .syngle in a kyrtyll ho stodo. 

And abode Iho iyoii fyera and wode, 

AVitli that came tlio jaylere, 

And other man that wytlr him wore, 

And the lyon tlicm amonge ; 

Ilis paws wero stiffe and strongs 
The chamhvQ dove they undone, 

And the lyon to them is gone. 

Rychardo saycl, Ilelpo, Lorde Jesu! 

The lyoii made to hym venii, 

And woldo hym have all to rente ; 

Kyngc Rychardo bosycle him glonte* 

The lyon on the breste him spiirnDd, 

That aboute ha tourned, 

The lyon was hongry and incgre, 

And botto his taylo to be egre ; 

He loked aboute as be w'ers maddo ; 
Abrode ho all hl.s pawes spradde. 

He cryde lowde, and yanodj' wydo. 

Kynge Rychardo hothonght hym that tycle 
AVbat hym was bosto, and to hym storte, 
In at the throto his honde ho gerte, 

And rente out the herte with his honde, 
Lounge and nil that ho there fondo. 

The lyon fell deed to the grounde : 
Rycharde felto no wem,t no wonnde. 

He fell on his Icnees on that place, 

And thanked Jesu of his grace. 

* * * * 

What follows is not so well, and therefore I 
shall extract no more of this poem. — For the 
above feat the author tells us, the king was 
deservedly called 

Strouge Rycharde Cure do Lyowne. 

That distich which Shakespeare puts in the 
mouth of his madman in King Lear, act 3, 
sc. 4, 

Mice and rats and such small deeve 
Have been Tom's food for seven long yenre, 

has excited the attention of the critics, In- 
stead of chere, one of them would substitute 
ffeer; and anotbor cheev,^ But tlie ancient 
reading is estnblisbed by the old romance of 

* 1. e. slipt qmUb. 
f i. o. yawned. 

^ J I. 0. hnrt. 

g Dr. 'Warburton.—Dr. Grey. 
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Sir Bevis, which Shakspn.'iro liad dnuhrtesa 
often heal'd sung to tho hai'p. This distich 
is part of a description there given uf the 
hardships sufl'eved by Bevis, when confined 
for BCVeu years ia a dungeon ; 

Battes and niyse and aneh small dcre 

AVhis ilia nicate that seven yore. 

Sign. E iii. 

Ill, In different parts of tliis work, the 
render will find various e-itracts from these 
old piiutieiil legends; to wiiicli 1 refer him 
fir fiirtiior c.vanijdea <if their style and metre. 
'I'o coinidete this siihjeet, it will lio ;ir<i|i(!r at 
h'ast to give one apeciinen of their skill in 
disti'iiaiting and oondneting their fiihle, liy 
whieh it will hos(3on that niitnro nnd ooiimum 
ieiiss had supplied to these old s/iiipio hard.s 
the want of critical nrt, and taught them 
some of tho ino.'it essential rules uf opie 
poetry. I shall select tho romance of Bihins 
Disconius," as hoing one of tliosn mentioned 
hy Cluuioor, and eitiior shorter or more intel- 
ligihle than the others he has quoted. 

If an epic poem maybe defined, f “A fnhle 
related by a poet, to e.voito admiration, .and 
iinepire virtue, hy ropro.sentiug tho action of 
soma one hero, favoiii'ocl hy heaven, who exe- 
cutes a groat design, in .sjiitu of all tho ohsta- 
clea that oppose him I know 'not why wo 
sliDuld wltliliold the name of epic poem from 
the piece which I am almut to analyiio. 

lly eupy is divided into nine parts or can- 
tos, tlie several arguments of which are as 
folluwa. 

lUiiT I. 

Opens with a short o.'iordinm to bespeak 
attention; tlie horn is dcsci'Ihi.'d ; a initniMl 
son of SirGnwalu a cclrljrated knight <d' King 
Anhui'', s court, who hoiiig brought up in a 
furo.'jt hy Ills mother, is ke[ih ignorant of his 
name and descent. He early exhllnta mai'ks 
of ills eunrago, by killing a knight in .single 
coiuhnt, who encountered him n.e ho was 
hunting. This inspires him with a desire of 
seeking -.ulventures ; thyrefore eliitliing him- 
self in his enemy's armour, he goes te King 
Arthur’s court, to request the order of kiiight- 

P'> it is iiititulud In llio Eiiitra'ls MR Put the true title 
is Za fjKiix th'soiiiiitt, ur tUe T-alr U^kno^v^. See a note on 
the CivutorhuTy Tales, vol. iv. p. 

f VM. ‘'IHsdouia sur la Pousie Epiquo,” prefixed to 
Teleaiaque. 


hood. Ili.H request granted, he olitairia a 
promisa of liaviiig the first .adventure as- 
.slgned him th.atsladl nifev. — A damsel iiiiiiicd 
Ellen, attarided hy a dwarf, come.s to implnro 
King Arthur’s nsskstance, to insciic a young 
princess, “ tin; liaily of Sinadimo,” their ini',- 
tress, who i.s detained from her rigid, s, iiud 
confiued in prison. Tlie iidventiu'C in claimed 
hy the young knight vSir byhiu.s; the king 
asaeiits ; the messengers are, dissatisfuid, and 
ohject to hi.s jamtli ; hut are forced tu acqni- 
e.seii. And horo tho firat hook olose.s with a 
des(;ri[itinn of tlie oerenmny uf cquip[i!iig 
liiiii forth. 

rAirr u. 

Sir Lyldiis seta out tin tho adventnrn; ho 
13 derided hy tlio ilwarf 'ami tlie damsel mi 
account of Ida youth ; tlioy uoniu te I he hridgo 
of Povill, -wincli iimio can pass without eii- 
countoriiig a knight ealled William do hi 
Bi'iiunch. Sir Lyljiua is challenged : they 
just witli their spears; De la Brauncii is 
dlamniintoil ; tlie hattle is roaowod on foot: 
Sir William’s sword breaks : lie yiohls. Sir 
Lyhlus m;vke.s him swear to go and pre.<ont 
liimself to King Arthur, as the iii'.st fruits uf 
his valour. The conquered knight sets out 
for King Artliuv’a court; he is met by three 
knights, his kinsmen ; who, informed of his 
disgrace, vow revenge, and pursue the con- 
queror.. The ne.xt day they overtake him ; 
the cldfist of the three attacks >Sir Byhiiis ; 
but i.s overthrown to the ground. Tho twt 
other brothers n'saidt him: Sir Lyhiii.s if 
wounded; yet cuts off the, seoend bvnther’i 
arm; tho third yields; iSir Lyliius scud; 
them all to King Arthur. In the third even 
iug he is awakened by the dwarf, who ha 
discovered a lire in the wuoJ. 

I’.virr in. 

Sir .Byhiiia arms himself, and leaps 0 
horsohaek: lie finds two Giants rousting 
wild hoar, who luive a fair lady their captiv 
Sir riyhius, liy favour of the iiiglit, runs oi 
of them tivvough with Ida spear: is ;is.J,'ndl( 
hy tho other; a tierce battle ensuON: hr* c« 
otf the giant's arm, and at length his heJi 
The re.seuod lady {an earl’s duiiglitor) to 
him her story ; and loads him to lier hilhe 
castle; who eutertain.s him with a gvi 
fe;ist; and presents him at parting wit! 
suit of armonr nnd a steed. Ho sends ' 
giant's head to King Arthur, 
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I'AUT IV, 

Siv Lyl)lui=, iiiiiitl Elk‘11, and Ihe dwarf, 
L'oimw their journey ; they see a o.astle stuck 
round with humiui heads; and are iiifonued 
it |jel()n;rs to a knij^lit eiiUed Sir Gefferun, 
^Yho, in Uoiionr of lu,s lenian nr mistress, chal- 
linifi ca all einncvs ; he bliat ran produce a fairer 
hilly, is to )jc rewarded witli a milk-white 
fauhain, but if overoome, to lose his head. 
Sir Lyhiua speiid.a the night in the adjoining 
town; in the morning goes to uh;illengo the 
fiinhani. Tlic laiighta c.xuhiiiigo tlicir gloves: 
tli(*v agree to just in the inarket-plaoe; the 
hilly luui rntiiii Ellen are plaued aloft in 
chiiira; tliulr dreasoa : tiiu superior beauty of 
Sir Goiii'roii’a uiistross dc,suribcd: the eere- 
inimies previous to the oombat. They engage : 
the ooniliiib deauribed at largo; Sir GeSei'oii 
is inouralily hurt; iiiul eavriud homo on his 
shield. Sir Ljblua hond,s the faulcen to King 
Arthur ; and roeeives baek a large present in 
fiofiii.s, lie stays forty days to be cured of 
his wnunds, which he spends in feasting with 
the neighbouring lords, 

PART T. 

Sir Lybius proceeds for Sitiadone: in a 
fori'st he meets a kni,ght hunting, called Sir 
Oto.a de Lisle: ni.iid Ellen elmrmod with a 
very beautiful dug, heg.a Sir Lybius to bestow 
him upon her; Sir Otis mocta thoth, and 
elaima hia dog; is refused; being unarmed 
he rides tu hia wiatlc, and stun mons his fol- 
lowova; they go in ipieat of Sir Lybius; a 
battle onsiiea : ho ia still victorious, and forces 
Sir tltes to foHiuv the oilier conquered knights 
to King Artliur, 

I'AUT vt, 

Sir Lybius coiui's to a f;iir city and eastle 
by a rlvcr-^idc, boM-t round with pauliuns or 
tciirs; he is infornn'd, in tho castlo is a henu- 
tifiil hilly hf"-ii'giiil hja giant iiauied Mangya, 
who kcopH the iiriiigi', and will let mine pass 
without doing him hoinni’e: this Lybius rc- 
fiwt's; a lutth' esi'in's; the giant descrlbefl: 
the bcwimI incidents of tlie battle; which 
lusts a whole summer's day: tho giant is 
Wuitinled : put to ilight ; sbiiii The citizens 
emno not in yiroce-MOn hi meet their deli- 
verer: dip liidy invites him into hurun,st)e; 
fails in love with him : anil seduee,s liiin to 
her emhraee.s. Hu forgets the princess of 


Sinadune, and stays with this bewitching 
lady a twelvemonth. This fair ,sorcGrcsa 
like another Alciiia, intoxicates him with all 
kind.s of sensual pleasure ; and detains him 
from the parsuit of liunour. 

PAIIT vri. 

Maid Ellen by chanoo gets an opportunity 
of speaking to him; and upbraids him with 
his vice and fully ; he is filled with remorse, 
and escapes the same evening. At length ho 
arrives at the city and castle of Sinadune ; is 
given to understand tliat be must ohidlcnge 
tho constable of the castle to single combat, 
before be can bo received as a guest. They 
just; the constable is worsted ; Sir Lybius is 
feasted in the castle ; lie declares his inten- 
tion of delivering their lady; and incpiires 
the pai'ticular.s of her history, “ Two Neoro- 
maneers liave built a fine palace by sorcery, 
and there keep her oncliantod, till she will 
surrender her clncliy to tliom, and yield to 
saeh base conditions ns tlioy would impose.” 

PART VIIT. 

Early on the morrow Sir Lybius sots out 
for the enchanted palace, lie alights in the 
court; enters the hall : the wonders of which 
are described in strong Gothic painting. lie 
sits down at the high talile : on a .sudden all 
the lights are quenchocl: it thunders, and 
lightens; the palace shakes; tho walls fall 
in pieces about hia oars. He is dismayed 
and confounded; but presently hears horses 
neigh, and is challenged to single combat by 
the sorcerers. He gets to his steed : a battle 
ensues, with various turns of fortune; he 
loses hia weapon ; but gets a sword from one 
of tlie necromancers, uiid wounds the other 
with it; the edge of the sword being secretly 
poisoned, the wound proves mortal. 

PART IX. 

lie goes up to the surviving sorcerer, who 
is carried away fruni him by enchantment: 
at length he finds him, and cuts 'off his head ; 
he returns to the palace to deliver ihe lady ; 
but cannot find her; as he is lamenting, a 
window opens, through which enters a horri- 
ble .serpent with wing.s and a woman’s face: 
it coils round bis neck, and kisses him ; then 
i.s .suddenly converted into a very beautiful 
lady. She tells him she ia tho lady of Sina- 
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loTip, mill was .SI) ciiAiantod, till .slifi might kis.s 
Sir Gawiiin, or some ono. of his hiooil ; tiuit 
111 ! lias ilissolvi'd the uhavm, anti that herself 
iiinl liiu- ilomiiuoiis may he liis reward. The 
kniglit (whose descent ia hy this moans dia- 
et'vered) joyfully accepts the offer; makes 
licr Ills hi'iiio. Mild then sots out with her for 
King Arthur's uuurt. 

Such is the fable of this ancient piece; 
which tho render may ohserve, is as regular 
in its conduct, as any of the finest poems of 
classioiil antu|uit,y. If the execution, parlicu- 
laiiy as to the dietion and sentiments, were 
hut eipnil to tlic plan, it would he a capital 
porfiji'inance ; hut this is such as might he 
e.xpiM.'ted in nidp, and ignorant times, and in 
a barbarous mipolishod liinguago. 

JV. I shall conclude this prolix account 
with a list of such old metrical romances as 
are still extant ; hoginning with those men- 
tioned hy Chaucer. 

1. Tim romance of “ Horne Childo” is pre- 
served in tho British Mu.soum, where it i.s 
entitled ]>e jesto of King Horne. See Cata- 
log. H.arl. MSS. 2253, ji. 70. Tho language 
i,s almost Saxon, yet from tho mention in it 
of Saraiien.s, it nppcar.s to have been written 
after .some of tho Cnis.ailca. It begins thus: 

All lieo bon hlyj>o 
fat to iiiy .‘ioiig ylype: 

A song ychulla ou sing 
Of Allof fc godo kyngc,* &c. 

Another copy of this poem, hut greatly 
aUcrnil, and Slnnc^vllat modernized, is pre- 
served in the Advocates’ Library at Edln- 
hiirgh, in a MS. quarto volume of old Eng- 
li.sh poetry [IV. 4, 1], No. xxxiv., in seven 
leave, s or foliu.s,f entitled lEorncldld ami 
Maiil'ji Rimvcl, and heginniiig thus ; 

Mi levo frondc dere, 
llerken .and yo may here. 

2. The Poem of Ipotin (nr Tpoiis) is pre- 
served in tho Cotton Library, Calig. A. 2, fo. 


J. 0 . ^lay n\l Llicy be blltbr, thiit to my »>ng listen; A 
snivz I slitiU ynii sin-', of AUuf tlm klnR, A’f. 

t In uRc-U fiiU {Mijie of this vol. avu forty-four UnPS,Avlicu 
the ]bH‘in is in Imij' iiiotn;; and ci^bty-olght when tUe 
nudvo U sliOTt. ftU'i the pnge hi two columns. 


77, hut is rather .a ridigiuii.s legend, than a 
romance. Its heginniiig is, 

He fat xvyll of wysihone liuve 
Horkenoth now ze may herp. 

Of a tale of holy wryte 

Seyiit Jmi the Evangelyste wytntv.seth Ji yt. 

.3. The llmnanec of iS'ir Oin/ was written 
before that of Beiis, being quoted in it.” .'Vn 
account of tlii.s old poem is given in .Series 1., 
Book ii.. No. I. 'I’ll which it may be iiddeil, 
that two coniidele eiipie.H in MS. are prcseiard 
at Oanihriilge, the one in thn public Library, f 
flic other ill that nf Caiii.n (lollege, f'lass .\ 

S. In Aiiie.s'.s Typng. p. 15:1, imiy be .‘■ecu 

thn first line.s of thn printod cniiy, — Tim )lr.«t 
MS. ht’giim, 

Sytho the tymn that God was bnrnn. 

4. Giiij and Ci>UiynnLl(, an nld rnnmnee in 
three parts, is preserved in the Rili tor's fnlio 
MS. (p. 34',)). It is in stanzas of si.x liiie.s, 
tlie first of which may he seen in vul. ii. p. 
191, beginning thus ; 

When meato and drinke is groat plentyo. 

In the Edinhurgh MS. (meiitionod ahovo) 
are two ancient poems on the subject of C!wj 
of Warwick ; viz. No. .will, containing twun- 
ty-si.x loaves, and xx. fifty-nine leaves. Both 
the.se have unfortunately the heginning.ii 
wanting, otlierwi.se they would porhaps hr 
foiuid to ho diirereiit copies of one or both tlu 
preceding article.^. 

f>. From tlie same MS. T can add .anntlie 
article to this li,st, viz. The I'miintiee ijf A'ltt 
<!/■«« .sun of Sir Guy; liidiig No. .xxr. in riin 
leaves: thi.H is pro|U‘rly II eoidimiiitioii of ill 
History of (fn’f; and in art. 3, the Ili.'.t. r 
Tlenihrim fidlow.s that of Guy as a ii I'l'e.s.sin 
part of it. Thi.s Edinhurgh Koriiaiiro i 
Uonibrun liegiu.s lliii.s: 

Jesu that oraf of mi'ihfe most 
Fader and Simo and Holy Ghost. 


« .Siffn. K. 2, ti. 

t Vot Ihlsundninstof the* Mbiwin^.-wbicb nruim'nUo 
as pnwn'od in tii« piddtc Ubnuy* I ref-’r tlio rcnlfr ti,> 
Oxon Ofttaloirup of MSS., li’i'.'T, vol. ii. p- m'U; in Appi-t 
to RHliop Afrtoru's 33 , FJnee given in 

TlnivcrfiUy of Cwobridge. 
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Befovelquittho sulijectof Siv Giiy,l must 
obsurvo, that if we may believe Rugdalo in 
his Baronage (vol. i. p. 2-13, ool. 2.) the fume 
of our Etiglish Champion had in the time of 
Henry IV. travelled as far as the East, and 
was no less popular among the Sarar.ens. than 
here in the West among the nations of Ghria- 
teiidora. In that raign a Lord Beauchamp 
travelling to Jerusalem, was kindly received 
by a noble person, the Soltlan’a lieutenant, 
wild bearing he wa.s descended from the fa- 
niiuis Giiy of Warwick, “whose story they 
had in hooka of their own language,” invited 
him to his palace; and royally feasting him, 
pro.scntod him with throe precious stones of 
groat value ; besides divers deaths of silk 
and gold given tc his sorvants. 

6. The Romance of Syr Bevia is described 
in Series I. Book iii, No. 1. Two manuscript 
copies of this poem are extant at Camhi-idgc ; 
viz. in the publlo library,* and in that of 
Calus Coll. Glass A, 9 (5).— The first of these 
begins, 

Loi'dyngs lysteuyth grota and emale. 

There is also a copy of this Romance of Sir 
Bevis of Hamptoiin, in the Edinburgh MS. 
No. XXII. consisting of twenty-five leaves, 
and beginning thus : 

Lordinges herknoth to mi tale. 

Is merier than the nightengalc. 

The printed coiiies begin different from 
both, viz. 

Lyateii, Lordinges, and hold you .styl. 

7. Libnvu {Lihewia, or Lj/hiux) Bisconins 
is prf’.sorved in the Editor’s folio MS. (pag. 
317) wlierQ the fiivst stanza is, 

Je.siis Christ christen klngo. 

And hia mother that sweete thinge, 
Ilelpo ttiem at their ncede. 

That will listen to my tale, 

Of a Knight I will you tell, 

A (louglity man of decdo. 

An older copy is preserved in the Cotton 


Lihravy,.(Calig. A. 2, fol. 40), but containing 
such iiiimmerable variiilious, that it is appa 
rciitly a difl’event tran.slation of some old 
French original, which w'ill account for the 
title of Le Beaux Biseamis, or The Fair Un- 
known, the first line is, 

Jcsii Christ our Savyour. 

As for Pleindamour, or Blandamoure, no 
romance with this title has been discovered ; 
but as the word Blaimclemere occurs in the 
romance of Libius Bisconius, in the Editor’s 
folio MS. p. 319, he thougbt the name of 
Blandamoure (which was in all the editions 
of Chaucer he had thou seen) might have 
some refuronoo to this. But Bleindamovr, 
the name restored by Mr. Tyrrwhitt, is more 
remote. 

8. Ze Morie ArtJiure is among the Ilarl. 
MSS. 2252, I 49. This is judged to be a 
tr.anslation from the French ; Mr. Wanley 
thinks it no older than the time of Henry 
VII., but it seeni.s to bo quoted in Syr Bevis 
(Sign K. ij h.) It begins, 

Lordinges tliat are leffo and doare. 

In the Library of Bonnet College, Cam- 
bridge, No. couLi. is a MS. entitled, in the 
catalogue, Acta Arikuris Metrioo Anylicano, 
but I know not its contents. 

9. In the Editor’s folio MS. are many 
songs and romances about King Arthur and 
his Kniglits, some of which are very imper- 
fect, as King Arthur and the King of Corn- 
wall, (p. 24) in stanzas of four lines, begin- 
ning, 

‘ Como here,' my cozen Gawaine so gay. 

The Tnrlce and Gawain (p. 38), in stanzas 
of six lines, beginning thus : 

Listen lords great and small.* 

but these are so inrperfeot that I do not make 
distinct articles of them. See also Series I. 
Book I. No. 1, 2, 4, 5. 


* Tn tho fnrmrr oilitioiia ; aftci tlio above, followcil men. 
tinn nf a fruRmcnl in tho same MS. intltnled. Sir Lu>nd, in 
distiehs fp, 02); hut thla buinff only a tbnrt bnliad, anil 
wot rolalinf' to King Arthur, ia hero omitted. 


* No. GOO, Bed. ul. TId. Catalog. MSS, p. 394, 
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In the same MS. (p. 20.3) isj tlie Greene 
KiiiijM, in two parts, relating a eurious afl- 
veiituvo of Sir Cfawain, in stau'/.as of bi-K linos, 
beginning thus ; 

List : when Arthur he was k : 

10. The Curie of Carlisle is another romiiii- 
tie talo about Sir Gawain, in the same MS. 
p. 44S, in (Hstiohs ; 

Listen : to mo a little stoml. 

In all these nkl poems the samo net, of 
knights avci always isjpresontofl with the 
siuno inaniioi'd and characters ; which sccmii 
to have been as well known, and as distinct- 
ly luarkwl among our ancoator.s, as Iluiiiur’s 
herooa wore among thn Greeks ; for, as Ulys- 
ses ia always represented crafty, Achilles 
irascililG, and Ajax rough ; so Hie Guwain is 
over courteous and goirtlc, Sir Kay rugged 
and disobliging, &c, “ Sir Gatsain loith his 

Me oiij'fesiti," is Montiont’d by Ciiaucer as 
noted to a proverb, in bis Squire's Tales. 
Cnntovb. Tides, vol. ii. p. 104. 

11. Syr Launfal, an excellent old romance 
concerning another of King Arthur’s knights, 
ia pre.served in the Cotton Library, Cidig. A. 
2, f. 33. 'This is a translation from the 
French, ' inailo by one Thomas Qkcslre, who 
is supposed to have lived in the reign of 
Henry VI. {See Tanner’s Bihlioth.) It is 
in stiiiii:-u.s of six llnc.s, and begins, 

T!e douzty Artours daives. 

Tim above wa.s afterwards altered by some 
niinstrol into the romance of Sir Jjamhewdl, 
in tla-oi.) parts, under which title it was more 
gcni'raUy known. f This is in the Editor’s 
folio M.S. p. flO, beginning thus: 

Ihiiiglity in King Arthurcs dnyes. 

12. Eyer and Grime, in sis parts (in the 
Eilitor’s folio MS. p. 124), is a well invented 
talc of chivalry, scarce inferior to any of 
Ariosto’s, 'rius, which was inadvertently 

* Th<> Fpt'iiiilj rjriiziual is pro'Jurvril amo»;» tht; llnrl. 
>>o,07S. bi‘0. Ltinval. 

t Letter conrcrnJn}? Qiiuen lilisabetVji 

vtitiM'tiuumi’iit at Kiltlui^worlh, 1575, p. SL 


omitted in the former editions of this list, is 
ill distichs, and begins thus: 

It fell .sometimes in the land of Beamc. 

13. The Romance of Meriine, in nine parts, 
(preserved in the same folio MS. p. 1-1.5) 
gives a curious :Lceoiuit of the birtli, parent- 
age, and juvenile adveuturoa of tlii.s faimms 
British prophet. In this ]ioem the Saj-uns 
:irc called Sarazem; and the thru, sting the 
rebel angels out of Heaven is attributi'ci to 
“oure Lady.” It is in distiebs, and begins 
thus ; 

Ho that made with hi.s hand. 

There is an old romance Of Arlhour and 
of Merlin, in the Edinhurgh MS. of old Eng- 
lisb poems; I know not whether it has any- 
thing in common with this last mentioned. 
It is in the voliiuio numbered sxiii., ami e.x- 
tends through fifty-five leaves. The two first 
lines are, 

Jesu Crist, heven king, 

Al OUB grnunt gode ending. 

14. Sir Isenbras (or as it is in the MS, 
copies, Sir Isumbras) is quoted in Chaucer’s 
R. of Thop, v. 6. Among Mr. Garrick’s old 
pl.'iysisn printed copy; of wliieh an account 
has been already given in Serie.s I. Book iii, 
No. 8. It i.s preserved in IMS. in the Library 
of Cains Coll. Ciunb. Clas.s A. 9. (2) ami al^o 
In the Cotton Lilirary, Calig. A, 12. (f. 128.) 
This is extremely different from the printed 
copy, E. g. 

God ]>at made both erfe and ho.venc. 

10. Emnri, a very curious and .ancient rt 
manep, in preserved in the same valiime o 
the Colton Library, f. 09. It is in st.anzil.s 0 
six lines, and begins Urns: 

Josh })at ys kyng in trono. 

10. Chevehre as.iiijne, or, The Knight i 
the Swan, preserved in the Cotton Librar 
li:is been already dewcriljcd in the Es'-.ay > 

P, Plowman’s Metre, ifce. Series II. Book i 
No. 1, as hath also 


17. The Seye of Jerlam (or Jerusiiler 
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which seems to have been -written after the 
other, and may not improperly be classed, 
among the romances; as may also the fol- 
lowing, which is preserved in the same vol- 
ume ; viz. 

18. OiP/iine Myh.it, (fob DO), giving an ac- 
count (jf the wonders of St. Patriek’s Purga- 
tory. Thj). is a transhition into verse of the 
story related in Mat. Paris’s Hist, (sub.ann. 
lir)3.) — It is in distiolis beginning thus; 

God Jjat ys so full of myght. 

In the same miinusovipt are three or four 
other narrative poonia, which might bo reck- 
oned among the romances, but being rather 
religious legends, I shall barely mention 
thorn; as Tundale f. 17. Treniale &i Greijo- 
rii, f. 84. Jerome, f 133. Eustache, f. 13C. 

19. Oc(aman imperainr,m ancient romance 
of chivalry, is in the same volume of the Cot- 
ton Library, f. 20. — Notwithstanding the 
name, this old poem has nothing in coniiuon 
with the history of the Roman emperors. It 
is in a very peculiar kind of stanza, whereof 
1, 2, 3, and o, rhyme together, ns do 4 and 6. 
It begins thus 

Iliesu 'jjat was witli spero ystonge. 

In the public Liljrary at Cambridge,''' is a 
piii'inwith the siimc title, that begins very 
differently 

Lyttyll and mykyll, olde and yonge. 

20. I'jijltimwii' 'tj' Arias (or Arioys] is pre- 
soivo'l in the same volume with tho fiircgoing, 
both in the Cotton Lihrary, and puhllo Li- 
bi-m-y at Cambridge. It is also in the Edit- 
or’s folio MS. (p. 20 j) wliero it is divided 
intosi.x part-.,— A iiriiited copy is in thePod- 
leiau Library, 0. TJ, Art. .Seld., .and also 
among Mr. Gnrriek’.s old play.s, K. vol. x. It 
is ill dlstiobs, and begins thus; 

Iliosu Crist of hcveu kyng. 

21. .'.'yr Triamm-r (in stanzas of six lines) 
is preserved in iM.S. iu tlie Editor’s volume 
(p.’’21l)), and in tlio public Lihrary at Cam- 


* l\n. « Di| VId. Oxou. Calaliig. MSS. p. 304. 


bridge. (690, ^ 29. Vid, Out. MSS. p. 394),- 
Two printed copies are extant in tlic Emlleiar, 
Library, and iiniong Mr, Garrick’s plays, ir. 
tho same volumes with the l-.ist article. Both 
thcEditor’s MS. and tho printed copies begin, 

Nowo Jean Clirysto onr hevon kynge. 

'The Cambridge copy thus ; 

Iloven blys that all shall wynne. 

22. Sir Degree (Dcgare, or Degore, which 
last seems the true title), in five parts, in dis- 
tichs, is preserved in tho Editor’s folio MS. 
p. 371, and in the public Library at Cam- 
bridge (iibi supra).— A printed copy is in the 
Hod. Library, C. 39, Art. Seld., and iimong 
Mt. Garrick’s plays, IC., vol. ix, 'The Editor’s 
MS. and the printed copies begin, 

Loi’dinge, and you wyl holdo you styl. 

The C.ambridge MS. has it, 

Lystocyth, lordyngis, gente and fre, 

23. Ijoomydoti (or Chylde Ipomydon) is 
preserved among the Ilarl. MSS. 2252, (44.) 
It is in (listiobs, and begins, 

Mekely, lordyngis, gentyllc and fro, 

In the Library of Lincoln Cathedral, Kk. 
3, 10, is an old imperfect printed copy, want- 
ing the -whole first sheet A. 

24. The Squyr of iMwe Dcgrc, is one of 
those bnrlcsr(ued by Clianeor in hia llhynic 
of Thopas.’*' — Mr. Garrick has a printed copy 
of this among his old plays, K. vol. ix. It 
begins. 

It was a sqiiyar of lovve degre, 

That loved the kings daughter of Iliingre. 

25. Ilisionje of K. Eichard Cure [Cicnr] 
de Lyon (Impr. W. de Worde, 1628, 4to.) is 
preserved in the Bodleian Library, C. 30, Art 
Selden. A fragment of it is also reroainiiit’ 
in the Edinburgh jMS. of old English poems 


* This Ifl alludeO to Oy StaKKpcai-o In his Konry "V'. (--Vc 
6), iv-hcro t’liieDyn tells I’tstol, ]]o will miiKe him a 
of \fm degree, when ho means to knock him tlo-ivi' 
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No. xx.Kvii., in two loaves. A largo extract 
from this rmnaneo lorn been given alre:ijy 
aljovo (p. 311.) Ricliiu'cl was the peculiar 
patron of cliivalry, and favoiivlto of the old 
min.strels and Troub.'idoiirs. See Warton's 
Olj.iorv. vol. i. p. 29, vol. ii. p. 40. 

20. Of tlm following I have only soon No. 
xxvii., hut I litiliovo they may all ho i-eferred 
to the class of rmnancea, 

Tho Kiiii/hf. nf Cuiirles}! anil the TMihj nf 
Ftii/iii'l (Rodl. Lib. 0. 39, Art, SUeld. a 
printnd copy.) This Mr. Warton thinks is 
tlin stoi'V o f Coney’s Heart, rclatnd in Faoclint, 
and in IIoivoT.s Letters (v. i, .s. fi, 1. 20, Sco 
"Wart. Ohs. v. ii. p. 40.) The Editor Inis seen 
a very lieaiitiful old ballad on this aiibjoet in 
Froiieli. 

27, The four following nro all preserved 
in the MS. so often referred to in the public 
Library at Cambridge (flOO. Appendix to Bp. 
Jlore’s MS.S. in Cat. MSS, tom. ii. p. 394,) 
viz, The Lay of Erie nf Tholoxise, (No. 
ssvii.,) of which the Editor hath also a copy 
from “Cod. MS.S. Mua. Ashmol. Oxon.’’ The 
first line of both is, 

Jesu Chrysta in Trynyte. 

2S. Roberd Kynga nf Ct/eyU (or Sicily,) 
showing the fall of pride. Of this there i.s 
.also .a copy among tlio Ilarl. MSS. 1703 (3.) 
The C.unbridge MS. begins, 

I’rincls that be prowde in prose. 

29. Le bone Florence of Rojrte, beginning 
tlius: 

A.s ferre as men rido or gone. 

30. Diodesian the Einprroiir, beginning. 
Sum tyme tlier was a noble man. 

31. The two knightly bvother.3 Mmys and 
Aixu'hnii (among tlio Ilarl. 5ISS. 2380, J 42) 
is an old romance of chivalry; as is also, I 
liollpve, the fragment of tho Lady Eelrsunl, 
the (hike of Tjomlmnly’ e fair daur/htar, men- 
tioned in tlie same article. See the Catalog, 
vol. 11. 

41 


32. In till! Edinburgh IMS. so often refer- 
red to (pro.sorvoil in tho Ailvoriitos’ Lihrary, 
IV. 4, 1,) might probably he foiniil njoic 
other articU's to add to this list, as widl as 
Other collies of some of tho pieces nieiitiuned 
in it; for the whole volume contain.s not 
fewer than thirty-seven poems or roinanecK, 
Bomo of them very long. But us many of 
them have lost tho hoginning.s, which have 
been cut out for the sake of the ilhiniinatlons, 
and as I have not had an opportunity of ex- 
amining the M.S. my.soIf, I shall ho content 
to mention only the artlek's that follow viz. 

All old romanco ahoofc Roulnnil (not I be- 
lieve tho famous Ibihidiiic, hut a chaiii[ii(iii 
named Roitluiul Ijmih; query) being in the 
viduino. No. x.xvii., in live leaves, and wants 
tho beginning. 

33, Another lomanco, that seom.s to bo a 
kind of continuation of this last, entitled, 
Olud a, Knight (No. xxiiii., in eleven leaves 
and a half.) Tho two first line.? are, 

Ilerkneth both zings and old, 

That willen heron of battailcs hold. 

S4. The King of Tars (No. iy,, in five 
loaves and a half; iti.salsoiii the Bodleian 
i Library, MS. Vernon f. 304), beginning thus; 

Horknctli to mo both old and zing, 

, For Maries love that swete thing. 

35. A tolo or romaneo (No, i., two leave, s) 
that wants both beginning and end. Tho 
first lines now remaining are, 

The Erl him gvaiintod his will y-wis. that 
tho knieht him hadeii y told. 

The Biironnhs that wore of niiklo pris. befor 
him they vyoron y-oald. 

3G. Another mutilated talc or romanco (No, 
iii. four leaves). The first linoa at presen t 
are, 

To Mr. Steward will y gon. and tellen him 
the sotho of tho 

Eeseyved bestow sane anon, gif zou tvlT 
servo and with hir be. 

* SoTOQor thc'pfi I give, though mulUatcd ami diveat* 
of their titles, hecaufco thoy lufty uotihle a curious inquire 
to complete or improve other iioples. 
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37. A mutiliiteO tab or romance (No. xi. 
in tliirtoen bavoR). The two hrafc linea that 
occur arc, 

That riche Dooke hia feat gan hold 
'With Erla and with Baronns bold. 

I cannot conclude mj account of this curi- 
ous manuscript, without acknowledging that 
I was indebted to the friond.ship of the Rev. 
Dr. Blair, the ingenious profc.ssor of Belles 
Lettves in the University of Edinburgh, for 
wliatever I learned of its contents, and for 
the important additions it enabled me to 
make to the foregoing list. 

To the preceding article.s, two ancient met- 
rical romances in the Scottish dialect may 
now 1)0 iiddcd, which arc pnljllshed in Pin- 
kerton’s “ Scottish poems, reprinted from 
scarce editions.” Lond. 1792, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
viz. 

38. Gaxaan and Golor/ras, a metrical ro- 
mance, from an edition, printed at Edinburgh, I 
1508, 8vo., beginning, 

In the tytne of Arthur, as trew men me tald. 
It is in stanzas of thirteen, lines. 

39. Sir Gatcan and Sir Galaran of Qalh- 
watj, a metrical romance, in the same stanzas 
as No. xxsviii., from an ancient MS. begin- 
ning thus; 

In the tyme of Artlmr an auntor* betydde 
By the Turnwathelan, as the hoke tails; 
IVhan he to Carlele was comen, and conqueror 
kyd, &o. 


Botli those (which oxhi))it tlio union of tho 
old allilnratlvc incti'o, with rhyme, &o., and 
in the termination of each stanza the short 
triplets of tlio Tnrnauicnt of Tottenham) are 
judged to ho as old as tho lime of our King 
Henry YI., being apparently the production 
of an old poot, thus mentioned by Dunbar, in 
his “ Lament for the Death of the Makkavis;” 

“ Clerk of Tranent eik ho hes take, 

That made the avontures of Sir Gawane.” 

It will scarce be neoe.ssary to remind tho 
reader, that Turmwaihelan is evidently 
Tcurne-Wadling, celebrated in tho old ballad 
of the Marriage of Sir Gawaine. Suo tho 
concluding Noto.s to No. 4, Scries I. Book i., 
and No. 19, Series 1. Book iii. 

Many new referoncps, and perhaps some 
additional articles might bo added to the fore- 
going list from Mr. W arton’s “ History of 
English Poetry,” 3 vols. 4to,, and from tho 
notes to Mr. 'J’yrwiiitt’s improved edition of 
“Chaucer’s Canterbury 'Talc,” &o,, in 5 vols, 
8vo., •which have been published since this 
Essay, &o., rvas first composed ; but it ■will 
bo sufficient once for all to refer the curious 
reader to tliose popular -works. 

The reader will also sec many interesting 
particulars on tho subject of these volumes, 
as well as on most points of general literature, 
in Sir John Hawkins’s curious “ History of 
Music,” &o., in 5 vols. 4to., as also in Dr. 
Burney’s History, &o., in 4 vols. 4to. 


THE END OE THE ESSAY. 


I. 

flic §og imli tlje 


— - Is printed verhatim from the old MS. 
descrihod in tlio Preface. 'The Editor believes 
it move ancient than it will appear to be at 
first sight ; the tran.scriber of that manuscript 
having reduced the ovthograpliy and style in 
many instances to tlio standard of bis own 
times. 


Tho incidents of the “Mantle” and tlie 
“ Knife” have not, that I can rocolbct, lii'cii 
borrowed from any other writer. The form- 
cv of these evidently suggested to Spenser 
his conceit of “ Florimel’s Girdle,” B. iv. 0. 
5, St. 3. 

That girdle gave the virtue of chaste love 
And wlvebood true to all that did it bears; 


* 1. e. Advenlunj. 
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But wlioaoover contnivio (loth prove, 

Mislit not the sinno about her middle 
weave, 

But it would loose or else asunder tcarc. 

So it happened to the false Blorimel, et. IG, 
whou 

—Being brought, about her middle small 
Tliey thought to gird, as boat it her became. 
But by no means they could it thereto 
frame. 

For ever as they fastned it, it loos’d 
And foil away, as feeling secret blamo, &e. 
That all men wondred at tlio iinemitli .sight 
And each one thought as to their fancies 
came. 

But slio hovsolf did think it done for apight, 
And touclicd was with secret wrath and 
shame 

Therewith, ns thing deviz’d her to defame: 
Then many other ladio.s likewi.se trido 
About their tender loynes to knit the same. 
But it would not on none of them abide. 

But when tliey thought it fust, eftsoonea it ' 
was untido. | 

Thereat all knights gan laugh and ladies 
lovrre, 

Till th.at at l.a.st the gentle Amoret 
Likewise a.ssayed to prove that girdle’s 
powro. 

And liaving it about her middle sot 
Did find it fit withonton broach or let. 
Whereat the rest gan greatly to envio. 

But Floriinel exeoediiigly did fret. 

And snatching from her hand, &c. 

As for the trial of the Horne, it is not pe- 
culiar to our Poet ; It occurs in the old Ro- 
mance, entitled “ Morte Arthur," which was 
translated out of French in the time of King 
Bdwiird IV., and fir.st pi-inted anno 1484. 
From that ronianoo Ariosto is thought to have 
borrowed his tale of the Fiiohanted Cup, 0. 
42, &<!. See Mr. Warton'a Oliservatioiis on 
the Faerie Queen, &«. 

Tlie story of the Horn in Slorte Arthur 
varies a good deal from this of our Poet, as 
the reader will judge from the lollowing ex- 
tract. " By the waj' they met with a 

knight that was scut from Morgan la Fayo 
to king Arthur, and this knight had a fair j 
home all garnished with gold, and the home I 
had such a virtue, that there might no ladye , 


or gpiitlowouian drinko of that homo, hut if 
she were true to her linsband: and if shea 
were false she should .spill nil the drinko, and 
if shee were fnia unto horlordo, shoo inigtit 
drink pcaceitldy ; and liecanso of Queene 
Guenevcv and in despite of .Sir Ijanneelol dn 
Lake, this home was sent unto King Arthur.” 

This horn is intercepted and brought 

unto another king named Miirke, who is not 
a whit more fortun.ate than the British hero, 
for he make.s “ bis qnesne drinko thereof and 
an lumdred ladies tiioro, and tlicro were but 
fourc ladies of all tlinso tliat draiike cleaiio,” 
of which number the said queen proves not 
to he one [Book IL, chiip. 22, Ed, lGli2. | 

In other respeids the two stories iiro so dif- 
ferent, lhat we liave jii.st rca.sori to .snppo.so 
Ihi.s Ballad wins ivritten before that remaneo 
wins translated into English. 

As for Qneim Giienevor, she is iiiiVo repre- 
sented no otherwise tiian in the old Hi.stnrics 
and Romancesi, Iloiiiisbrd ohservu.s, th.at 
“she was evil reported of, as noted of incon- 
tinence and breach of faith to hir linsband.” 
Vol. I., p. O.I. 

*** Such re.aders as have no reli.sh for pure 
antiquity, will find a more modern copy of 
this ballad at the end of the volume. 

In the third day of may, 

'To Carleilo did come 
A kind cnrtoou.s child. 

That cold much of wiadonie 

A kirtlo and a mantle 5 

Thi.s child had iippon, 

With ‘ broueho.s’ and riagoa 
Full riehelye bedono. 

He bad a snto of .silko 
About his middle drawno; If 

Without he cold of curtesyo 
IIo thought itt much shame. , 

God speed thee, King Arthur, 

Sitting at thy ineato 
And tlia goodly Qiieeno Gutinovor, I 
I cannotthcr forgett. 

I tell you, lords, in this hall ; 

I hetbyon all to 'hecdo;' 

Kxeept you be the mure surer 
Ls you for to dread. 


Yet. Tj l)ra.neh«H, MS. Y. 18, heate, 
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lit! pluokod out of his ‘ porterncr,' 

And longer wold not dwell, 
lie pulled forth a pretty mantle, 
Betwoouo two lUit-sliolls. 

Have thou here, King Arthur : 25 

Have thou hoero of mee : 

Give itt to thy poinely quecne 
Shapen aa itt is alroadya 

Itt shall never heeomo that wiffo. 

That hath once done amisse, 30 

Then every knight in the kings court, 
Bogan to care for ‘his.’ 

Forth camo damo Godnover ; 

To tho iiiantlo shoe her ‘ hied 

Tho ladyo shoo was nowfanglo, 35 

But yett ahee was alFrayd. 

When shoe hud taken the mantle ; 
vSlie stoodo as shee had heone madd ; 

It was from tho top to the too 
As gheeroa had itt shread. 40 

One while was it ‘ gulo 
Another while was itt greene; 

Atiothor while was it wadded ; 

111 itt did her beseemo. 

Another while was it blaoko 45 

" And bore tho worst hue : 

By my truth, quuth King Arthur, 

I tiiinke thou be nut ti-Cie. 

Shoo threw down the mantle, 

'I’hat briglit w.is of Ijlee ; 50 

Fast with a rudd redd, 

To her chamher uan shea floe. 

She curst tha weaver and tho walker 
That clothe th.it laid wrought; 

And hade a vengeance on his crowno. 
That hither hath itt brought. 56 

I had rntlicr ho in a wood, 

Under a greene tree ; 

Then in King Arthurs court 
Shsimed for to heo. CO 

Kay eallcil forth his ladyc, 

And hade her conio iieore ; 

Sales, Madam, and tiiou ho guiltye, 

I pray tlice hold thee there. 


Forth came his ladye gr, 

Shortlyo and anon ; 

Boldlye to the mantle 
Then is slice gone. 

When she had tano the muntlo, 

And cast it her about ; yg 

Then was .she bare 
‘Before all tlio rout.’ 

Then ever knight, 

That waa in tho kings court. 

Talked, laughed, and showted 75 

Full oft ntt that sport. 

Shee throw downe tho mantle. 

That bright was of hloe ; 

Fast, with a rod nuld, 

To her chamber can shee flee. 80 

Forth camo nn old knight 
Pattering ore a oroedo, 

And he proferrctl to this litle hoy 
Twenty markes to his meede ; 

And all the time of the Christniasse, 
Willinglyo to ffeede ; 86 

For why this mantle might 
Doe his wifife some need. 

When she had tano the mantle. 

Of cloth that was made, 90 

Sbo had no more left on her, 

But a tassell and a threed : 

Then every knight in tho kings court 
Bado evill might shee speed. 

Shoe threw downe the mantle, 95 

That bright was of blee ; 

And fast, with a I'odd rudd. 

To her chamber can shee flee, 

Ornddocke called forth his Indyo, 100 
And hado her oomo in ; 

Saith, Winne this mantle, ladyc. 

With a little dlnne. 

Winne this mantle, ladye. 

And it shal bo thine, 

If thou never did amisse 105 

Since thou wast mine. 


Ver.ai, poterTw, jl.-i, y. S2,bi.^ T. 34,W(lii<l, 

MS, y. 41, gnulB, MS. 


Yer. 76, laugecl. 



THE BOy AND THE MANTLE. 




Forth oamo Ovaddookea ladje 
Shortlj'O and anon ; 

But boldlyc to tlm mantle 

Then is shoes gone, 110 

When she had tano the mantle, 

And east it her iibout, 

Upp at Iier great toe 
It began to crinkle and crowt: 

Slice .said, bmve durvno, mantle, 115 
And shamo me not for nought. 

Once I did ainiase, 

I tell you oertiilnlye. 

When I kist Criiddockos mouth 
Under a gruene treo ; 120 

Whaii I kist Uradilockes mouth 
Before he rnarryed inoc. 

When aheo had her ehreeven, 

And her siiio.s shoo had toldo : 

The mantle atodo alsout her 125 

Right as shoe tvold : 

Seemelye of ooulour 
Glittering like gold ; 

Then every knight in Arthurs court 
Did her behold. 130 

Then spake dame Guenever 
To Arthur our king; 

She hath tana yonder mantle 
Not with right, bu^ with wronge. 

See you not yonder woman, 135 

Th.at maketh her self soe ‘ clcaue’ ? 

I have seone taiie out of her bodd 
Of men tiveteenc ; 

Priests, elarke.s, and wedded men 
From her beileerio : 140 

Yott slice takoth the mantle. 

And Jiiakcth her self cle.me. 

Then spake the litlo boy. 

That kept tho imintle in hold ; 

Sayes, king, i;lia.stcn tliy wiffo, 145 

Of lior words shoe is to hold ; 

Slice is a bitch and ii witch, 

And a tvhoro bold : 

King, in thine owiie hall 

Thou art a cuckold. 150 


Ver. lot, Wright, Mg. V. 130, doara, MS, V. 140, hy 
Oeeao, M.S. 


The litle boy stoodc 
Looking out a dore ; 

‘And there aa ho was lookingo 
lie was ware of a wyld boro,’ 

lie was ware of .a wyld bore, 155 

Wolil have wervyed a man : 

He pulld forth a wood knlffe 
Fast thither that ho ran; 
lie lirought in the bores head, 

And qiiittoil him like a man. ICO 

lie hroiight in the ljore.s head, 

And wa.s wonderoiis iiold ; 

IIo said there was never a cuekolds kniffo 
Carvo itt that cold. 

Some ruhliod their knives 100 

Uppim a wliutstoiui ; 

Some threw them under tlio table, 

And .said they had none. 

King Arthur, and tho cliild 
Stood looking upon them ; ITO 

All their knives edges 
Turned backe ngaiue. 

Cratldocko had a litle knive 
Of iron and of stcelo ; 

He britled the bores head 175 

Wonderous weolc ; 

That every knight in the kings court 
Had a morssell. 

The litle hoy had a home, 

Of red gold tlmt ronge: 180 

Ho s.aid tliere was noe cuckolde 
Shall drinke of my borne ; 

But he .shold it slieedo 
Either behind or beforne. 

Some shedd on their shoulder, 185 
And some on their knee ; 

He tliiit cold not hitt his mouthe. 

Put it in ills eye : 

And he that was a cuckold 

Every man might hiiu see. 190 

Craddooke wan tho borne, 

And tlin bores head ; 

Hia ladio wan the mantle 
Unto her meedo. 

Everye such a lovely ladyo 19< 

God send her well to speede 


Vor. 170, tlioni upou, JIS. V. 175, or birtletl, MS, 
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THE MARKIAGE OE SIR GAWAINE. 


II. 

llaraiip irf Siv iiitoainc, 


Is chiefly taken from the fragment of an 
old ballad in the Editor’a MS., -which he has 
reason to Ijclievo more ancient than the time 
of Chaucer, and -svhat furnished that bard 
with his IVifo of Bath’s Tale. The original 
was so extremely mutilalod, half of every 
leaf heing torn luvay, that without large siip- 
plomonts, &u., it rvas deemed improper for 
this oollectlon ; those it has therefore received, 
such a.s they are. They are not here particu- 
larly pointed out, because the “Fragment” 
itself will now be found printed at the end 
of this Yolumo. 

TAUT TUB FIK3T. 

King Arthur lives in merry Cavleile, 

And seemely is to sea ; 

And there -with him Queeno Guonevar, 

That bride soo bright of blee. 

And thora with him Queene Guenever, 5 
That bride soe bright in bowre: 

And all his barons about him stoode, 

That were both stiffo and stowre. 

The king a royalo Christmasso kept, 

With mirth and princelyo cheare; 10 
To liiiii repaired many a knighte, 

That came both farre and neare. 

And when they wore to dinner sette 
And cups -went freely round ; 

Before them eainc a fairo damshllo, 15 
And knelt upoi\ the ground. 

A boone, a hoono, 0 Kluge Arthhro 
I beg a boonn of theo ; 

Avenge me of a carlish knighte, 

Who hath shent ray love and race. 20 

At Tearne-Wadling* his castle stands, 

Near to that lake so fair, 

• Is the namo of a sniall lalio near Iles- 

licth in Oambrrlaud, on tliu mail froTn I'cnrith to Carllulo. 
Thore is a trailitiun, that an old castlo etioc stool near tlia 
lake, tho rpmaiiiB of wldeh were not long since Tisible. 
7 Mm, 111 the dialect of that country, aignilies a siaall lake, 
and is Stitt in use. 


And proudlye rise the battlements, 

And streamers deck the air. 

Noe gentle knighte, nor htdye gay, 25 
May pass that castlo-wallc : 

But from that foulc discurteous knighte, 
Misbappo will them befallo. 

Hee’s twyce the size of common men, 

AVI’ thowes, and sineivcs stronge, 30 

And on his haoka ho bears a oluhbe, 

That is both thioke and longe. 

This grimmo barine Twas our hardo happe, 
But yoster morne to soo ; 

AVhen to bis howro ho bare my love, 35 
And sore misused race. 

And when I told him. King Arthhre 
As lyttlc shold him spare: 

Goo tell, sayd hee, that ouolcold kings, 

To meete meo if he dare. 40 

Upp then storted King Arthfiro, 

And sware by hille and dale. 

He ne’er wolde quitt that grimme harhne 
Till he had made him quail. 

Goe fetch my sword Exoallbar : 45 

Goe saddle moe my steedo ; 

Nowe, by my faye, that grimmo harhne 
Shall rue this ruthfullo deede. 

And -when he came to Tearno Wadlingo 
Bonethc the castlo walle : 50 

“Como forth; come forth; thou proud hardne, 
Or yielde thyself ray thralle.” 

On magioke grounde that castle stoode, 

And fenc’d -with many a spells : 

Noe valiant knighte could tread thereon, 55 
But straits his courage felle. 

Forth then rush’d that carlish knight, 

King Arthur felte the charme : 

His sturdy sinewes lost their strengtha, 
Downe sunke his feeble arme. 51 



THE MARRIAGE OF aiR UAWAiiNji. 


Nowe yi«U ^^'*'’6 Artliilre, 

Nuw yield tliee, unto moo ; 

Or flj'litQ with moe, or lose thy lande, 

Nuo hotter tomea mayo Loo, 

Unlasso Hkju sweare upon the root!, 65 
And promise on thy fayc, 

Hero to returno to Taarne-IFiidling, 

Upon the neu'-yearo’a dayo; 

And hriiige mo words what thing it is 
All women inoate desyre ; 70 

This is thy rariaome, Arthur, ha sayes, 
lie have noo other hyro. 

King Arthur then holde up his hando. 

And swaro upon his i'ayo, 

Then tooko hia leave of Iho grlmnio barono, 
And faste hoe rode awayo. 76 

And ho rede east, and he rode west. 

And did of all ioquyro, 

Wliat thing it is all women crave. 

And what they moat dosyre. 80 

Some told him idehca, poinpe, or state ; 

Some rayment 6no and brighto ; 

Some told him mirthe; some flatterye, 

And some a jollyo knigUte. 

In letters all King Arthur wrote, 85 

And seaUd them with Ida ringe ; 

But still his mindo was helde in doubtc. 

Each tolde a different thinge. 

As rutUfulle he rode over a more. 

He sawo a ladye aotte 90 

Bi'.tweetm an oko, and a greono holl6ye. 

All elail in rod'"' scarletto. 

Her niisn was eroekt and turud outwarde. 
Her chin stondo all awrye; 

And wiiure as sholde have boon her moutho, 
Tjo I there "was set linr eye: 90 

Her h iiires, like serpents, elnng aboiito 
Her elieukes of deiidlye heivo; 

A woran-ronn’d ladye than she was, 

No man mute ever viewe. 100 


w.'is a comninn }n our ol<l writrra; so 

ChaiiciM* j'n ht» 1‘roioi^ue to tlioCaut. Tales, says of tlioivife 
of Ualh: 


To hail the king in seomelye soldo 
This ladye was fiillo faine : 

But King ^Udhi'iro all sore amaz’d, 

Ko auuswere miido againc. 

IVliat wight art thou, the ladye sayd, 105 
Tiiat wilt not speiike to inee ; 

Sir, I may chaneo to case thy paino, 

Though I bee foulo to see. 

If tliou wilt ease my paine, ha sayd, 

And hclpe mo in my noede ; 110 

Ask whiit thou w’ilt, thou grlmnio ladyt. 

And it shall boo thy mecdo. 

0 sweare meo lb is upon the roodo, 

And promise on thy fiiyo ; 

And hero the Heercttc I will tollu, 115 

That shall thy ransome paye. 

King Arthur promis’d on Ida fayo. 

And swaro upon the roodo ; 

The scorette than the ladye told, 

As lightlye well shoo oou’cle. 120 

Now this shall bo my paye, sir king. 

And this my guordou Vice, 

That goniG yong fair and oourtlyo knight, 
Thou bi'ingo to marrye meo. 

Past then pricked King Artlihre 125 

Ore billc, and dale, and downe: 

And soone be founde tlio harone’s bowre: 
And soone the grlmmo baruhne. 

lie bare his cluhbe upon Ins baeke, 

lice stoodo butliB stiffe and stronge ; 130 

And, -when he had the letters reado, 

Awjiyo the lettres hungo. 

Nowo yieldo thee, jlrtlmr, and thy lauds. 

All forfeit unto meo ; 

For this ia nut thy paye, sir king, 13f 

Nor may tiij ransome bee. 

Yot hold thy hand, thou proude barouc, 

I prayo tlwc hold thy lianil ; 

And give moo leave to speako once more 
In reskewo of my land. 14 

Ttiia inorne, ns I onmo over a more, 

I satvo a ladye setto 

Betwene an oko, and a greena hollhye, 

All clad in rod scai'lhtto. 


Her hosen were of fyne scarfrf rod. 
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THE MAKRIAGE OF SIR GAIVAINE. 


Shoo sayes, all women will have their wille, 
This is their chief desyre ; IdO 

Now yield, as thou art a barone true, 

'J'hat I have payd raiue byre. 

An earlyo vengeaunoo light on herl 

The carlish baron swore : 150 

Shoe was my sister tolde thee this, 

And slice’s a mishupeti Avhure. 

But hero I will make mine avowe, 

To do her as ill a turnc ; 

For an ever I may tliat foale theofe gctte, 

In a fyro I will her burne. 156 

PAHT THE SECONDE. 

IIoMEvvAiiDE pricked King Arthhro, 

And a -woaryo man was liae ; 

And aouue ho matte Queono Guenever, 

That bride so bright of bleo. 

What newes ! wliat newos ! thou noble king, 
Ilowe, Arthur, hast thou sped? 6 

Where hast thou luuig the carlish knighte? 
And where bestow’d his head ? 

The carlish knight is safe for mee. 

And free fro mortal harme : 10 

On magioke grounde his castle stands. 

And fenc’d with many a oharme. 

To bowe to him I was fullc falne. 

And yields inoe to his hand: 

And hut for a lothly hidyc, there 15 

I sholde have lost my land. 

And nowe this fills my hoarte with woe. 

And sorrowo of my life ; 

I swore a yongc and coiirtlye knight, 

)Shold« marry her to hia wife. 20 

Tlien hespake liiiu Sir Gawiilno 
That was ever a gentle kniglito: 

That lotlily ladyn I will wed ; 

Therefore ho nierrye and lightc. 

Nowe naye, nowe nave, good Sir Gawaino; 

My sistor’a sonno yec bee ; 20 

Tiiii lutlilyp laiiye’s all too grimine. 

And all too foule for yee. 

Her nose is erookt and turn'd outwirdo : 

liar chill stands all awrye ; 30 

A worse form’d ladye than sbeo is 
Was never seen with eye. 


W^liiit llioiigh her eliin stand all awrye, 

And shoe he foule to see ; 

I’ll marry her, mikle, for lliy sake, 35 

And I’ll thy ransomo bee. 

Nowe thankos, nowo thankes, good Sir Ga- 
witino : 

And a blcs.sing thee botyde ! 

To-morrow wee’ll have knights and squires, 
And -wee'll goe fetch thy bride. 40 

And wee’ll have hawdeea and wee’ll have 
houndca. 

To cover our intent ; 

And wee’ll away to the greene forbst, 

Ab wee a bunting went. 

Sir Lancelot, Sir Stoplion bolde, 45 

They rode with tliora that dayo; 

And foreniostc of the oompanyo 
Thoro rode the stowardo Kayo : 

Soo did Sir Banier and Sir Bore, 

And oko Sir Gavratto keone; 60 

Sir Tristram too, that gentle knight, 

To the forest freshe and greene. 

And when they came to the groono fovrbst, 
Beneathe a faire holley tree 
There sate that ladye in red scarlette 55 
That unseemelye was to see. 

Sir Kay beheld that lady’s face, 

And looked upon her swocre ; 

Whoever kisses that ladye, he sayes, 

Of his kisso he stands in feare. 60 

Sir Kay belield that ladye againe. 

And looked upon her snout ; 

Whoever kisses that ladye, he sayes, 

Of his kisse he stands in doubt. 

Peaco, brotlier Kay, sayde Sir Gawhino, 05 
And amend thee of thy life : 

For there is a knlglit amongst us all. 

Must marry her to his -^vife. 

What marry tliis foule quoatte, quoth Kay, 

I’ the devil’s name anone ; 7C 

Gets mee a wife wherever I maj'e, 

In sooth sliee shall be none. 

Then some tooke up their hawkes in haste, 
And soma took up their houudes ; 

And sayd they -woldo not marry her, 71 
For eitios, nor for townes. 



THE MARIUAOE OF SIR GAIVAINE. 


Then bespake him King Avtiu'a-e, 

And swaro there by this diiyc ; 

Fur a little foulo siglite and mislikingo, 

Yeo bIuiU not say her nayo. 80 

Peace, lordlinga, peace ; Sir Ga-wainc aayd; 
Nor inake debate and strife ; 

This lotlilyo ladyo I wilt take, 

And iiuirry Jior to my wife. 

Now thankoa, nowc thankes, good Sir Oa- 
■waino, 85 

And a Ijlesslngo be thy mocde ! 

For as I am thine owno ludye, 

Tijou never shalt rue this doodo. 

Then up they tooke that lothly dame, 

And home iinono they hringc: 90 

And there Sir Oavvaine ho her wod, 

And married her with a ringo. 

And when they wore in wod-bed laid, 

And all were douo awaya; 

"Como turno to moo, iiiiiie own wed-lord, 95 
Come turno to moo I prayo.” 

Sir Gawaiiio scant could lift his head, 

Fur sorrowo and for oare ; 

When, lo ! instead of that lotlielye dume, 

IIo sawo a young ladyo faire. lOO 

Sweet hhishee stayn’d her rud-red clieoko, 
Her oyon wero blaeko as sloe : 

The ripening cherrye swellda her llppe. 

And all her necke was snowa. 

.Sir Gawalne kiss’d that lady faire, 105 
Lying upon the shoeto. 

Anil sworn, as he was a true kiiighte, 

Tliu spice was never soe sweotc. 

Sir Gawnine kiss’d that lady hrighte. 

Lying there by his aide ; 110 

“ Tim fairest flower is not so faire; 

'f huu never can’st hoe my bride.” 

I am thy bride, mine ovvne dearo lordo, 

Thu samevvhiclie thou didst kiiowc. 

That was boo luthlye, and was wont 115 
Upun the wild more to goe, 

Nuwe, gentle Gawaine, ohuso, quoth ghee, 
And make thy clioioa with care ; 

42 


Whether by niglit. Or elso by (laye, 

Shall I he foiile or faire V 120 

‘‘To have thee futile still in the uiglit. 

When I with thee should pkiyo! 

I had rathe,!- farro, my lady dearo, 

'To have thee fuulo by dayo.” 

What when gaye ladyes goo with their lordes 
'To driiike the ale and wine; 12G 

Alas! then I mnat hide myself, 

I must not goe with mine ? 

‘‘My firire ladyh. Sir Gawaine sayd, 

I yield mo to tliy skilie; 130 

Because thou art mine ownc ladyii 
Thou shalt have all thy wille,,'-’ 

Nowe blessed ho thou, swooto Gawaine, 

And the daye tluit I thuo soo ; 

For as thou soost moo at this time, 135 
Soo shall I evor boo, 

My father was an aged kniglito, 

And yet it chanced soe, 

lie tooke to a wife a false liidyh, 

Whiche broughte me to this ■woo, 140 

Shee witch’d nice, being n faire yongc maide, 
In the greeno forfest to dwelle; 

And there to abide in lothlye shape, 

Most like n fiend of helle. 

Midst mores and mosses j woods, and wilds ; 
To lead a lonesome life; 140 

Till some jong faire and courtlye knighte 
Wolde marryo me to his wife : 

Nor fully to gaino mine owne trowo shape, 
Snell was her devilish skillc; 150 

Until he wolde yicldo to he rul’d by nice, 
And let mee havo all my willo. 

She witelid my brother to a carlLh bo ore. 
And made him stiffe tuid strongo; 

And built him a hovvre on miigiuko grounde, 
To Hvo by rnphio nnd wronge, 15(5 

But now tho spoils is broken througlio, 

And wrungo is turudo to righto ; 

Henceforth I shall beo a fairs ladyb, 

And heo be a gentle knighte. IGC 
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KING- RYENGE’S CHALLENGE. 


III. 

Iimg C]!illen0^ 


Tnis song is moro modern than many of 
those -whioh follow it, but it is placed here 
for the siiho of the subject. It was sung be- 
fore (jiiocn Ell'/abotli at the grand entertain- 
ment at Kenchvorth castle in 1575, and -was 
probably composed for that occasion. In a 
letter describing those festivities it is thus 
uiontioEod : A “ Minstral came forth -with a 
solloin song, -warranted for story out of King 
Arthur’s acts, whereof I gat a copy, and is 
this : 

“ So it fell out on a Pentecost, &c.” 

After the song the narrative proceeds : “At 
this the Minstroll made a pause and a curtezy 
for Primus Passus. More of the song is 
thear, but I gatt it not.” 

The story in Morte Arthur, -whence it is 
taken, runs ns follows : “ Came a messenger 
hnstely from King Ryence of North Wales, 
saying, that King Ryenco had discomfited 
and overoomeu eleaven kings, and overiche 
of them did him homage, and that was this : 
they gave him their beards cloane flayne ofil — 
wherefore the messenger come for King Ai’- 
thnr’a beard, for King Ryence had pnrfclcd 
a mantell with kings beards, and there lacked 
for one a place of the mantell, wliorcfore he 
sent for his beard, or else be would enter into 
ilia lands, and brenn and slay, and never 
leave till be have thy head and thy beard. 
Well, said King Artliiir, thou hast .said thy 
message, which is the most villainous and 
lewdest nieasage that ever man Iieard sent to 
a king, Also thou inayost see my heard is 
full young yet for to make a purfell of, but 
tell thou the king that— or it he long he 
shall do to me homage on both his knees, or 
else ho shall lease his head,” [B. I. o. 24. 
aLo the same Romance, B. I. c. 92.] 

The thought seems to ho originally taken 
from Ji>lF. Monnmuth'a Hist. B. X. o. 3, 
'\vhieh is alluded to by Drayton in his Poly- 
01 h. Song 4, and by Spenser in Paer. Qu. 6. 
1. lii, 15. See the observations on Spenser, 
Tol. II. p. 223, 

The following text is composed of the best 


readings selected from three dilferont copies, 
The first in Eiiderbio’s Cambria Triumplians, 
p. 197. The second in the Letter above men- 
tioned. And the third inserted in MS. in a 
copy of Morte Arthur, 1632, in the Bodl. Li- 
brary. 

Stow tells us, that King Arthur kept hia 
round table at “ diverse places, but especially 
at Carlion, Wlneheater, and Camalet, in Som- 
ersetsbiro.” This “Camalet,” sometimes a 
famous towne or castle, is situate on a “ very 
high tor or hill, &c.” [See an exact doserip- 
tion in Slew’s Annals, Ed. 1631, p, 55.] 

As it fell out on a Penteoost day. 

King Arthur at Camelot kept his court 
royall. 

With his faire queene dame Guenevor the gay | 
And many bold barons sitting in hall; 
With ladies attired in purple and pall ; 
And hernults in howkes hooting on high, 
Cryed, Lar(/me, Largesse, Chevaliers ires- 
iMrdie.* 

A doughty dwarfe to the uppermost dcas 
Right pertly B gan prieke, kneeling on knee; 
With Steven fuile stoute amids all the preas, 
Sayd, Nowe, sir King Arthur, God save 
thee, and see I 

Sir Ryenco of North-gales greetetli -well 
thee, 

And bids thee thy beard anon to him send. 
Or else from thy jaws he will it off rend. 

For his robe of state is a rich scarlet mantle. 
With eleven kings boards bovderedt al)Out| 
And there 'is room lefto yet in a kantlp, 

For thine to stande, to make the twelfth out ■ 
This must bo done, bo thou never so stout 
This must be done, I toll thee no fable, 
Maugve the teeth of all thy round table. 


* Xar^e 5 sa, Largesse, The heralds resounded these word 
08 oft 08 thoy received of tho bounty of the kukhts. So 
“ Meinoires cle la Chevalerio>” tom. I. p. 90 . Tho axpressio 
ia fltlll Tjped in the form of installing knights of tlie gartei 
i- 1 . 0, set round tliQ border, aa furs are now round th 
gowna of Magistratea. 


KINO ABTIIUR’S DEATH. 


When this mortal message from his nioufclie 
past, 

Groat was the noyse bothe in hall and in 
bower ; 

The king fum'd ; the queene acreeoht; ladies 
were aghast ; 

Princes puff'd; barons bluatrcd ; lords be- 
gan lower ; 

Knights stormed ; squires startledj like 
steeds in a stawer ; 

Pages and yeomen yell’d out in the hall, 

Then in oamo Sir Kay, the ‘ king’s’ seneschal. 

Sileneo, iny eoreraignes, quoth this courteous 
knight, 

And in that stound the stowvo began still: 

' Then’ tlio dwm'fu’s dinner full doerely w.a.s 
dight; 

Of wine and wassnl ho had hi.s wille: 

And when ho had eaten and drunken liis 
fill, 


An hundred pieces of fine ooyned gold 
Were given this dwarf for his message hold. 

But say to Sir Ryence, thou dwarf, quuth the 
king, 

That for his bold message I do him ilefye ; 
And shortlye with basins and pan,s will liim 
ring 

Out of North-gales ; where he .and I 
With sword.s, and not razors, quieklye shall 
tryo, 

Whether ho, or King Arthur will prove the 
beat barber ; 

And therewith ho .shook hl.s good sivord I'ls- 
calhhoi’. 

■>t « * ii 

Strada, in his Prolusiona, has ridi- 
culed the story of the Glaiit’a Mantle, made 
of the beards of kings. 


IT. 

A PBAOUENT. 


TnEsubjoetof this ballad is evidently ta- 
ken from the old rom.anca “ Morto Arthur,” 
but ivith some variation.?, e.9peeiRl!y in the 
concluding stanzas ; in which the author 
Bi’.BiHs rather to follow the traditions of the 
old Welsh Bards, who ‘‘believed that King 
Arthur was not dead, but emiveiod awaie Ijy 
the Pnirie.s into .some plea.siint place, where 
ho should veinaine fur a time, and then re- 
turnn againo and reign in as groat authority 
as ever.” Ilolinshod, B. .5, a. 14; or, as it 
is expressed in an old Chronicle printed at 
Antwerp, 1493, by Oer. de Leow, ‘"The Bre- 
tons snpposen, that bo [King Arthur] shall 
conm yet and conquere all Brotaigno, for 
eertes this is the prophicyo of Merlyn ; lie 
siiyd, that his doth shall he doubteoas ; and 
sayd aoth, for men thereof yet have donhte, 
and shullen for over niore, — for men wyt not 
whether that ho lyvoth or is dede." See more 
ancient te.9tluionies la Seldon’s Notes on Po- 
lyolbinn, song 3. 

This fragment, being vary incorrect and 


imperfect in the original MS,, hath received 
some conjectural enmndatioii.s, and even a 
supplomont of three oi- Four shinz.as compo.se(i 
from the romance of ‘‘ Morte Arthur." 

■* * K * 

On 'rrinityc Mondaye in the morne, 

This sore battayle was doom'd to bo : 
Where inanye a knigbto cry’d, Well-awayo! 
Ahioko, it wn.s the more pittla. 

Ere the first ermvinge of the cooko, 5 

When as the kiuge in his bod layi., 

He thoughto Sir Gawaine to liiiu came,* 

And there to him these wordea did sajo. 

Nowo, as you nra mine unklo deare. 

And as you prize your life, this dayo 1C 
0 meet not with your foe in fighto ; 

Putt off the battayle, if yeo mayo. 


* girflawainolmtl tem killed at Arllrar's IiuiiUtiB on h 
reiuirn from abroad. See tbo next Ballad, ver, 73. 
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For Sir Launcolot is iiO'VVD in Fi'aunco, 

And -wltli lilm many an hardyo kuighto : 
Who will within this monetli Ijo baukc, 15 
And will nssisto yee in the fighte. 

The hinge then call’d his nobles all, 

Before the breaiinge of the dayo; 

And tolde them howe Sir Gawaine came, 

And there to liiiii these wovdoa did saye. 

Ills nobles all this oounsayle gave, 21 

That eavlye in the morning, hee 
Shold send awayo an hcrauld at nrraes, 

To asko a parley faire and free. 

Tlien twelve good knightes King Avthurc 
chose, 25 

The best of all that with him were: 

To parley with the foe in Held, 

And make with him agreement faire. 

The king ha charged all his hoate. 

Id roadinesao there fur to bee: 30 

But noe man sholde no weapon slurve, 
Unlcase a avvord drawno they ahold aeo. 

And Mordred on the other parte, 

Twelve of hia knights did likewise bringo ; 
The beato of nil his comp.anye, 35' 

To holde the parley with the kingc. 

Sir Mordred alsoo charged his hoste, 

In rendine.sse there for to bee; 

But noe man sholde noe weapon aturre. 

But if a sworde drawne they shold see. 40 

For he duTsto not his unkle trusto, 

Ifur lie his nephewe, sothe to toll ; 

Alncke 1 it was a wuefnllo case, 

Aa ere in Uhrjstentye hufello. 

Bnt wlteii tliey were together inette, 45 
And hoih to faire ueeordanco broughte ; 
And a moiith'a longue botweeiio them aotte, 
Before the battaylo sholde bo fuughte ; 

An iiildoro crept forth of a bushe, 

Stuiigo one o’ tlT king’s knightes on the 


knee ; 50 

Ahicke ! it wa.s !i wocfullo chance, 

As ever was in Christentlo. 

Ter. 41, ■i'.i, the foUo reads Cither gonne. 


When the knighto found him wounded sore, 
And sawo the wild-wormo Imiiglngc tliero • 
Ills awfordo he from his soabherdo drewo ; 55 
A piteous case, as ye shall hcare. 

For whon the two hostea sawo the sworde. 
They joy nod battayle inatantlyo ; 

Till of so raauye noble knightes, 

On one aide tliere wore left but three. GO 

For all were skine that durst abide, 

And But some fewe that fled awayo; 

Ah mee ! it was a bloodyo fielde, 

As eve was foughte on summer’s dayo. 

Dpon King Arthur’s own partyh, 65 

Onlyo hlmselfe escaped there, 

And Lukyn Duke of Gloster free, 

And the king’s butler Bode^'ere. 

And when the king behold his knightes, 

All dead and aoattorod on the moldo; 70 
The toaros fast trickled downe hia face; 

That manlye face in tight so bolde. 

Nowo reato yee all, bravo knighta, he said, 
Soe true and faithful to your trust: 

And must yee then, yeo valiant hearts, 75 
Be lofte to moulder into dust ! 

Most loyal have yee been to mee, 

Most true and faithful unto deatlie : 

And, oh 1 to rayso yee up againe, 

How freely e could I yield my breathe! 80 

But seo the traitor's yet alive, 

Lo where hee stalkes among the deadel 
Nowe bitterlye he shall abye : 

And vengeance fall upon his head, 

0 slaye, my liege, then sayd the duke; 85 

0 staye for love and charitlo ; 

Boraembor what the vision spake. 

Nor meete your foe, if it may bee. 

0, staye mee not, thou worthye wight, 

This debt my loyal knights I owe ; 90 

Betido me life, betide mo death, 

1 will avenge them of their foe. 

Then straito ho grasp'd his trustye spoare, 
And on his horse then mounted hee: 

As his butler holpe him to his horse, 95 
Ills bowels gushed to hia knee. 



KING AKTIIUU’S DMA'i'II. 


SlJl 


Alas ! tlion sayd tlio noble liiiig, 

Tbiit I should live this sight to see! 

To see this good kniglit here he slaine, 

All for hia love in helping moe ! 100 

lie put his apeare into his reste, 

And to Sir Murdred loud gan crye; 

Nowc sette thyself upon thy guardo, 

For, traitor, nowe thy death is nya. 

Sir Mordred lifted up iris swordo, 105 

And fieree to meet tlie king ran hce ; 

The king his spciire he through him thrust; 
And fathom tliorow his bodle. 

When Mordored felt the stroke of death, 

And found that lio was wounded soc; 110 

IIu tlirnate hinisolfc upon tlio spearo, 

And Rtrucke the king a deadlye blowo. 

Thou gritninlyo dyed Sir Mordored, 
Presontlye upon that tree : 

And blonrty streaines rnnne fi'om the kiugo 
Ere to the duke voturned hee. 110 

Sir Lukyn then ho thus hospake, 

>Sir knyghte, thou hast boouo faitlifullo 
tryde, 

N(,wa take my sword E.toalihar,* 

That hangs so freelye by my sydo : 120 

0 take my sword Excalibar, 

And there into the river throwo; 

For here, henceforth, hanotlie this tree. 

All use of weapons I foregoo. 

And faro thee well, thon trustye sword, 125 
A better neer had valiant knighte, 

Witli time full ofte, and manye a dayc. 

Have I withstood Jiiy foe in fighto. 

IVitli this good fiiuchion in my hando. 

Oft have I roapd the bloody feelde : 130 

lint now the fatalle lionre is come, 

That never move I may thee weoldo. 

The dnkft to the river side ho wont, 

And there his owno sword in threwc he: 

But ho kept hack Excalihar, 135 

He kept it back in privitie. 


Tor all of colcyne was tlio blade ; 

And all the Idltc of pruciims stone; 

And over alackol then aayd the knighte, 
Must such a sword awiiyo be tlirowne? 

Thon haeke he came unto the kinge. 111 
Who sayd, Sir Lukyn, what did yeo see? 

Nothing, iny liege, save that the windc 
Blewe oer the waters fairs and free. 

0 goe againo, then sayd the kingo, 145 
0 good Sir Lukyn, goe againe: 

Into the rivero throwe my sword, 

Nor knepo ino lingering liore in paino, 

& 

The diiko thon to the river wont. 

And the kings scabbard in throwo hco ; 

But hoe kept haeke Excalibar, 151 

And hid it nndornotiie a tree. 

Then y;acko he came to toll tlie kinge, 

Who sayile, Sir Lukyn, sawe ye onghto? 

Nothingo, my liege, save that the winde 155 
Nowe witli tlio angryo waters fonglit. 

0 Lukyn, Lukyn, said the kinge. 

Twice haste thou dealt doeoytfullye : 

Ahickc, whom may wee over trnsto, 159 
When snche a kiiighto soe false can bee? 

Sayo, wouidst llioii have thy master dead ; 
All for a sword, th.at wins thine eye ; 

Nowo goe againe, and tlu'orro it in, 

Or here the one of us slmll dye. 

The duke, all shent with this rebuke, 105 
No aunswero made unto tliQ kingo: 

But to tile rivero tooko the swordc. 

And throwo it far us ho coulde Hinge. 

A hande and arrae did mecte the .swnrde. 
And flouri.slid tlireo tiin(i.s in tin.' air ; 1711 

Then .sunke lienethu the rouninge atrrnie, 
And of the duke wan seen niiu mair. 

All sore a.stonied stood the duke; 

He .stood a.s still, as still mete bee: 

Then hastend haeke to tell the kingo ; ITC 

But he was gone from under the tree. 


* Mnro coiiimonly ciiHecl Caiiijum. la tbo folio MS.> 
Esca{[Krd. 
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But to what place he cold not tell, 

For never after hee did him Bpye : 

But heo sawe a barge goo from the land, 179 
And hoe hoard ladyes howle and crje.’’ 


And whotlior tlio hi ago wove tl]ere, or not, 
Hut) iiovor knuwo, nor over culdot 
For from that sad and direfulle dayo, 
llco never more was seuiio on molde. 


V. 

®l]e f egenb wt fling 


We have here a short summary of King 
Arthur’s History as given by Jeff, of Mon- 
mouth and the old Ohroniclcs, with the addi- 
tion of a few circumstaneoa from the romance 
Morlo Arthur. — -The ancient chronicle of 
Ger. de Leew (quoted above in p. 329) seems 
to have boon chiefly followed ; upon the au- 
thority of whioh wo have restored some of 
tiio names whioh wore corrupted in the MS., 
and have transposed one stanza, which ap- 
peared to he misplaced, [viz. that beginning 
at V. 49, whioh in the MS. followed v. 36.] 

Printed from the Editor’s ancient folio 
Manuscript. 

Of Brutus’ blood, in Brittaino borne. 

King Arthur I am to name ; 

Througli Cliristendome, and Ileathyncsse 
Well knowne is my worthy fame. 

In Jesus Christ I doe beleeve; 5 

I am a Christyan born ; 

The Father, Sons, and Ilcdy Gost 
One God, I due adore. 

In the fo\iT hundred ninetieth yccrc. 

Over Brittaino I did rayne, 10 

After tny Ravior ChriMt his liyrth; 

Wliat time I did maintaine. 


V.T.rvS.finoMS, V. 1, IlnUU', HS. T. 0, Its began bla 
X. n. aiHonUng to tho Chronicles. 

^ Xiit udliKo tfj.it p!i‘'bAgG in VlrgU: 

v^rtke nnvipha. 

Linns irri^ fhn word our old EriKH-'h writpr.s used for 
Nn!5»iis: A>» In the fillowiiig lines of an old song iu tlio 
KrIitor'H fdvti MS. 

‘■■'Vluin Fi’orcliing I'hfphns he did mount, 

Then Tjiidy Wmihs went to hunt; 

To whom Dutnn did resort, 

aH till! Lad.ves of hills, and ralleys, 

Of springs, and ficode?, &c.” 


The fellowsliipp of the tablo round, 

Soo famous in those diiyes ; 

IVliereatt a hundred noble knights, 15 
And thirty sat alw.ayea ; 

Who for Uieir deeds and marfciall feates, 

A.S bookes done yotfc reoord, 

Amongst nil other nations 

Wer feared tlirowgh the world. 20 

And in tho caatlo, oft’Tynlagill 
King Dthor moo hogato 

Of Agyann a bowtyons laclye, 

And come of ‘hie’ estate. 

And when I was flfteon yeere old, 25 
Then w.ns I crowned kingo : 

All Brittaine that was att an uprbre 
I did to quiott bringe, 

And drove tho Saxons from the realme 
Ibho had opprest tliis land ; 30 

All Scotland then throughe mauly feats 
I conquered with my hand. 

Ireland, Dcnmnrko, Nonvay, 

These eountry'ss wan I .all ; 

Iseland, Gotholand, and Swethland; 35 
And made their kings my thrall. 

I conquered all Galiya, 

That now i.s c.alled France ; 

And slow the hardye Frull in feild 

My honor to advance. dO 

And the ugly gyant Dynahus 
Soo terrible to rewc, 

That in Saint Barnards mount did lye, 

By force of arnie,s I slew : 

Vi*r. 2.3, sue is n.emril Jtjertia in tho old Chronicie3. V 
24, his, MS. V. SO. Frolsncl aeid. MS. Froll, nccnrrtiug t. 
Ihc Ohroniolofl, was a Uomau knight, governor of Gaul. V 
«, Dauihua, MS. 
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Anil Luoyus tliG empevoiu' of Romo 45 
I In-ought to deiullye -wracRo ; 

Am! a tiioiisand maro of nohh knightes 
For fuaro did lurno tlioir Ijaoko : 

Five kingos of “ payninis” I did kill 
Amidst that bloody strife ; 50 

Besides the Oreclan erapevouv 
Who alsoe lost his liffa. 

Whoso oareasae I did send to Romo 
Chidd poorly'o on a hoero ; 

And afterward I past Mount- Joye 55 

The next approaching yoote. 

Then I cania to Rome, whero I was inctt 
Riglit as a conquerour, 

And hy all the oardinalls aolempnelyo 
I was crowned an eiiiporour. 60 

One winter there I made abode ; 

Then word to moo was brought 

Iloiro Moi'clrod had oppressd the evowne; 
'What treason ho had wrought 

Att home in Brittalne with my queeno ; C5 
Therfuro I oaino with speeilo 

To Brittaine baoke, with all my power, 

To quitt that traiteroua deode: 

And soone at Sandwioha I arrivde, 

Where Mordred me wltlistoode : 70 

But yett at last I landed there, 

With effusion of much blood. 


For them my nephew Sir (liiwaino dyed, 
Being wrnmdcd in that sore, 

The ii'hiniie Sir Lnneokit in dglit 75 
Had given him hofuro. 

Thence ch.nsed I Mordcred away, 

AFho fledd to London right, 

From London to Winehester, and 
To Cornewalle tooke his flyght. 80 

And still I him pursued with speed 
Till at the hist wee niGtt: 

IVlicrby an appointed day of fight 
Was there agreed and sett. 

Whore we did fight, of mortal life 85 
Echo other to deprive. 

Till of a hundred thousand men 
SearCQ one was loft alive. 

There all the noble cliivalryo 

Of Brittaine touko tlioir end. 00 

0 see liow lieltlc is their state 
That doe on I'eatcs dejiond ! 

There all the tvaiterous men were slaino, 
Not one oscaplo away ; 

And there dyed all niy vallynnt kaighto.? 
Alas ! that wocfull day ! OG 

Two and twenty yeere I ware the orowne 
In honor and great fame ; 

And thus by death was suddenlye 
Deprived of the same. 100 


VI. 

|i gittic to f eg gotone. 


Uoi’iKi) from an old MS, in the Cotton Ll- 
liriiry, [ Wsp. A. 25,] entitled, " Divers things 
of lion, viij's time.” 

17110 sokes to tamo the hlustering winde. 

Or caussu the floods bond to his wyll. 

Or els ag.iin.st dame nature's kiiido 

To ' iih.iugo’ things frame by cunning 
.sky 11; 

Tliat unn I tiiinke bestoweth paine, 5 
TUoughe that his lahoure he in vaine. 


Who strives to breake the sturdyo steelo. 

Or goeth about to stays the siiiine ; 

Who thinks to causso an oko to reolo, 

Which never can by force be done : R 

Tliat man likewise bostowoth paine, 
Tlioughc that liis laboiiro be in valno. 

Who think.s to stryve against the streame, 
And for to saylo without a niaste; 
Dnle.sse ho thinks perhapps to fainc, 1 
Ills travell ya fiivciorne and waste ; 

And so in core of all his paine. 

Ills travell ya his cheffest gaine. 


Ver. 49, of Tavye, MS. V. 4, causse, MS. 


Ver. 93, perhaps fates. 
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GLASGEBION. 


Su he Ijlcuiviao, that goea about 
To please eche eye and evci'y earo, 20 
Had node to have witlioulcn doubt 
A golden gyft ^s'lth hyni to bearo : 

For evjll report shall be his gaine, 

Though he beatowa both toylo and paine. 


God grant echo man one to amend ; 25 

God solid us all a happy place; 

And let U8 yivay unto the end, 

That we may have our princes grace : 
Amen, amen ! so shall wo gaine 
A dowa reward for all our paine. 30 


vri. 


An ingenious 'Friend thinks that the fol- 
lowing (dd Ditty (which is printed from the 
Editor’s folio MS.) may possibly have given 
birth to the Tragedy of the “Orphan,” in 
which Pulldore intercepts Monunia’s intend- 
ed favours to Castalio. 

Sets what is said concerning the hero of 
this song (who is celebrated by Chaucer 
under the narao of Olaakyrlon) in the Essay 
proli.'ced to Series the First, Note H. 

QL.iaoERiON was a kings owne sonne, 

And a harper ho was goodo : 

He harped in the kinge.s chambere, 

Where cappe and caudle .stoode. | 

And soa did hoe hi the queens eharaher, 5 
Till ladies ivaxed ‘ glad.’ 

And then hospako the kinges daughter ; 

And tbo.se worde.s tliii.s slieo sayd. 

Strike on, strike on, Glasgerion, 

Of thy striking duo nut bliiinc: 10 

Tiiei'es never a strike comes oov thy harpe, 
But it glads my liart withiiino. 

Faire might lie fall, ladyo, quotii hoc. 

Who taiiglit ymi nmvc to speake ! 

I liiive lived yon, ladyo, seven longe yceve 15 
My mitide 1 iiooro durst breake. 

iiuf cornu to my bower, my Olasgerihn, 

WTiim all men are alt rest ; 

As t am a hulie true of my promise, 

TUmi shall lice a wcliaiiiio guest. 20 

Ib'me tilt'll uiimo Glasgerimi, 

.1 gimi mini, ioi'ij ! wiKi heo. 

Anil, I'oniti tliim hitlicr, Jacke ray boy; 

Oimift bitUi'r unto mee. 

\Vr. e, wiXfJ, Ms. Ver. 10, liaito, JfS. 


For the kinges daughter of Normandye 25 
Hath granted meo my boone ; 

And att her chambere must I bee 
Boffore the oocko have orowen. 

0 master, master, tlien quoth hee, 

Lay your head downe on this stone : 30 

For 1 will waken you, master deere, 

Afore it be time to gone. 

But np then roso that lither ladd, 

And hose and shoone did on : 

A coller ho cast upon liis necke 85 

Ilee seemed a gentleman. 

And when ha came to the ladies chamber. 

He thrild upon a pinn.-f 

The lady was true of her promise, 

Rose up and iett him in. 40 

He did not take the lady gaye 
•To boulstcr nor to bod : 

‘ Nor thoughe lice had his wdeked wille, 

A single word ho sed.' 

llo did not kissc that ladyes mouthe, 45 
Nor when he oamo, nor youd ; 

And sore mistrusted that ladyo gay, 

He was of some churls bloud. 

But home then came that lither ladd, 

And did off his hose and shoone; 50 

And cast the coller from off his necke : 
lie was hut a chiirlbs sunne. 


* This is dse'whoro expressed ‘ twirled the pin' or ‘ tirted 
at Ihejdn' IS. II. S. YI. v. 3], and seecpB to refer to tho 
turning round the butto/i on tho outside of a door, by 
which the latch, risos, still used in cottages. 
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uuu 


Awake, awake, my dooro master, 

'L’lio cook hath woll-nigli orowcii. 

Awake, awake, my master deero, 55 

I lioW it time to be gone. 

For I have saddled your hors.se, maslhr, 

"Well bridled I have your steede: 

And I have served you a good breakfast 
For thereof ye have need. 60 

0p then rose good Glasgeridn, 

And did on hose and shoonc ; 

And oast a coller about his neoke : 

For he was a kingc his sonna. 

And when ho camo to the ladyes chamber, 
Ho thrild upon the pinne : 66 

The liidye was more than true of promise, 
And rose and let him inn. 

Saies, whether hnvo you left with me 
Your bracolett or your glove? 70 

Or are you returned haoke againe 
To know more of my love? 

Glaagferion swore a full great otho. 

By o.aka, and asho, and thorne ; 

Lady, I wa.s never in your chamber, 75 
Sith the timo that I was borne. 


0 then it was your lither foot-pago, 
lie hath beguiled moe. 

Then shea pulled forth a little pen-kniffo, 
That hanged by her knoo; 80 

Sayea, there shall never noe cburlhs blood 
Within my bodye spring : 

No churles blood shall ever defile 
The daughter of a kings. 

Homo then went Glaaghrion, 85 

And woo, good lord, was hoe. 

Sayea, come thou hitlier, J aoke my hoy, 
Como hither unto mee. 

If I had killed a man to night, 

Jack, I would toll it to thee ; 90 

But if I have not killed a man to-night, 
Jacke, thou hast killed three. 

And he puld out his bright hrowne sword, 

A dryed it on his sleeve, • 

And he smote off that lither ladds head, 95 
Who did his ladye griovo. 

lie sett the swords poynt till his brest, 

The pniDinil untill a stone ; 

Throw the falsonesso of that lither ladd, 
These three lives werne all gone. 100 


VIII. 


From an ancient copy in the Editor’s folio 
MS., which was judged to require consider- 
able corrections. 

In the former Edition the hero of this piece 
had been called Sir Robin, but that title not 
being in the MS. is now omitted. 

Let never again soe old a man 
Marryo .sue yoage a wife. 

As did old Robin of Porting, ale ; 

Who may rue all the dayes of his life 

For the mayors daughter of Lin, god wott, 6 
Ho chose her to his wife, 

And thought with her to have lived in love, 
But they foil to hate .and strife. 

Vcr. 70, UHb, M3. 


They scarce were in their wed-hed laid, 

And scarce was hee asleepe, 10 

But upp ahee rose, and forth shee goes, 

To the steward, and gaa to weope. 

Sleepe you, wake you, faire Sir Gyles f 
Or he you not within ? 

Sleepe you, wake you, faire Sir Gyles, 15 
Ariso and let me inn. 

0, 1 am waking, sweete, he said, 

Sweets ladye, what ia your will? 

I have unhethought m e of a wile 
How my wed-lord wcell spill. 20 

Vcr. 19, unbuthought [properly onbethotiglik], this woril 
is atitl used ia tho Midland counties in the same e«aa^ 
bethought. 
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T-wenty-foui' good knighta, slieo aayoa, 

That dwell about this towno, 

Even twenty-four of my nest eo^bns 
Will holpe to dinge him dowao. 

All that heheard his litle footepage, 25 
As he watered hia masters steed ; 

And for his masters sad porilla 
Ilia yerry heart did bleed. 

He mourned still, and wept full gore 
I sweare by the holy roode 30 

The tearea he for his master wept 
W ore blent water and hloude. 

And that heheard his deare ma^thr 
Aa ho stood at his garden pale ; 

Sayea, Ever alaoko, my litle foo^page, 35 
What oausas thee to wail ? 

Hath any oho done to thee wropga 
Any of thy fellowes here? 

Or is any of thy good friends dead, 

That thou ahedst manye a teare? 40 

Or, if it he my head bookos-mrin, 

Aggrieved he shal bee ; 

For no man here within my howee. 

Shall doe wrong unto thee, 

0 , it is not your head bonkes-pian, 45 
Afor none of Jus de^.ree.- 
But, on to-morrow ore it lie noone 
All deemed to die are yee. 

And of that hethank your head steward 
And thank yowr gay Indie. ’ 50 

If this be true, my litle foot-pan-o, 

The hoyre of my land thouiirbeo. 

If it he not true, my dear maijthr, 

No good death let me die. 

If it he not true, thou litle footrpago, 55 
A dead corse shalt thou lie, 

0 eall now downo my faire ladye, 

0 call her downe to mee : 

And toll my ladye gay how sieke, 

And like to die I bee. gp 

y«r. 33, Wsud, SH. Y, 47, ot MS. Y. 66, 

MS, ' 


Downo then came his ladye faii'e. 

All olad in purpki and pall ; 

Tho rings that were on her fliighrs, 

Cast light thorrow the hall. 

What i.a your will, my owne wod-lord? 65 
What is your will with mee ? 

0 see, my ladye doere, how sioko. 

And like to die I bee. 

And thou bo sioko, my own W'ed-lord, 

Soo sore it grlevoth me 70 

But my live maydens and myselfe 
Will ‘ watch thy’ bedde for theo. 

And nt the waking of your flrat sleepo, 

Wc will a hott drinko make ; 

And at tho waking of your ‘next’ sleope, 75 
Your sorrowes we will slake. 

He put a silk cote on his baoke. 

And mail of manye a fold : 

And hee putt a steele cap on his head. 

Was gilt with good rod gold. 80 

lie layd a bright browno sword by his side, 
And another att bis feete i 

“And twentye good knights he placed at hand. 
To watch him in his sleeps.’’ 

And about tho middle time of the night, 85 
Came twentye-four traitours inn; 

Sir Giles he was the foremost man. 

The leader of that glnn. 

Old Robin with his bright browne sword. 

Sir Gyles head soon did wlnn ; 90 

And scant of all those twenty-four. 

Went out one quick agenn. 

None save only a litle foot-page, 

Crept forth at a window of stone : 

And he had two annes when he came in, 95 
And ho went back with one. 

Hpp then came that hadie gaye 
With torches burning bright ; 

She thought to have brought Sir Gyles a 
drinke. 

Butt she found her owne wedd knight. 100 


Ver. 73, make tho, MS, Y. 76, first, US, 
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as/ 


The first thin)ro alio stumbled on 
It was Sir Oyles his foote : 

Sayes, Ever alacko, and woo is meel 
IIei'6 lyes ray swceta liiu-t-roote. 

The next thingo that she stumbled on 105 
It was Sir Gyles his heado ; 

Sayes, Ever, alaoke, and woo ia me 1 
Ileare lyflS my true love deado. 

IIco oiitt the pappes hoaide her hrest, 

And did her body spillo; 110 

Ho cutt the cares beside her heado, 

And bade her love her fille. 


lie culled then up his litlc foot-psigo, 

And made him there his heyre; 

And sayd, hctieefortli my worldlyo goodeg 
And coiintryc I fcirswearc. 116 

lie shope the crosse on his riglit shouldhr, 

Of the white ‘clothe’ and the redde,* 

And went into the holy land. 

Whereas Christo was quicko and dead. 120 

In the foregoing piece, Giles, steward 
to a rich old merchant trading to Portugal, 
is qualified with the title of Sir, not as being 
a knight, hut rather, I conceive, as having 
received an inferior order of priesthood. 


IX. 


Guild i.? frequently used by our old writers, 
as a Title, It is repeatedly given to Prince 
Arthur in the “ Faerie Queen and tho eon 
of a king is in the same poem called “ Child 
Tristram." [B. 5, o. 11, st. 8, 13. — B. 6, o. 
2, at. 30. — Ihid, c. 8, st. 15.] In an old bal- 
lad quoted in “ Shakspearo’s King Lear," tlie 
hero of Ariosto is called Clcild Roland. Mr. 
Theobald supposes this use of the woi'd was 
received along with tiieir romances from the 
Sp.auiards, with whoin Infante signifies a 
‘‘Prince.’’ A more eminent critic tells us, 
that “ in the old times of chivalry, the noble 
youth, who w^erc candidates for knighthood, 
during tho time of their probation were called 
Jnfans, Yarlels, Dunioysch, Baolieliers, The 
most noble of tho youth were p.articularly 
called Infans.” [Vicl. Warb. Shakesp.] A 
late corniuentator on S[)en.scr observes, that 
the Saxon word cnViz kniglit, signifies also a 
“Child.’’ [See Upton’s Gloss, to the F. Q.] 

Tho Editor’s folio MS,, whence the I'oUow- 
itig piece is taken (with some corrections), 
attot'da several other ballads, wherein the 
word Child ooours as a title ; hut in none of 
these it signifies “ Prince," See the song 
entitled Gill Morrieo, in this volume. 

It ought to he observed, that the word 
Child or Ohield is still used in North Britain 
to denominate a Man, commonly with some 
contemptuous oh.aractor .aiBxed to him, bat 
sometimes to denote Man in general. 


Cnir.DE WATF.as in his stable stoode 
And stroakt his milke white stoode: 

To him a fayve yonge ladye came 
As ever wave •\vo:nans weede. 

Siiycs, Christ you save, good Childs Waters; 

Sayes, Christ you save, and see ; 0 

My girdle of gold that was too longe, 

Is now too short for mee. 

And all is with one chyld of yours, 

I feele .sturre att ray side : 10 

My gowno of greone it is too straighte ; 
Before, it was too wide. 

If the cliild be mine, faii-e Ellen, he sayd, 

Be mine as you tell mee ; 

Then take you Cheshire and Lancashire both, 
Take them your owns to bee. 16 

If tho cbildo be mine, fairo Ellen, lie sayd, 
Be mine, as you doe eweare: 

Then take you Cheshire and Lancashire both, 
And ainke that child your heyre. 20 


Veu. H3, fleshe, MS. V. 13, Too inno, MS. 

Every person, who wont on a CnoisADB to tho Holy 
LanU, usunlly wove a cros*? on liis upper garment, ou the 
right sliouldtT, as a badge of his profession. DHTorcnt na- 
tions were distiuguishcil by crosfios of different colours’ 
Tho Engiish wore white; the French red; This cir- 
cumstance seems to he confounded in the ballad. [V. Bpel- 
man, Globis.] 
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CHILD WATERS. 


Shoe saioa, I had vather have one Icisao, 

Child Watevs, of thy mouth ; 

Than I wolde have Cheahire and Lancashire 
hotb, 

That lye by north and south, 

And 1 lull rather liave one twinWing, 25 
Ghllde Waters, of thine ee; 

Tlien I -vvolde have Cheahire and Lancashire 
both, 

To take them mine owne to bee. 

To morrow, Ellon, I must forth ryde 
Eiivr into the north countrie ; 30 

The fairest lady that I can And, 

Ellen, must goo -with aice. 

‘ Tliouglie I am not that lady fayre, 

Yet let mo goe with thee 
A.nd over I pray you, Child Watbrs, 3b 
Your foot-page lot me bee. 

If you will my foot-page he, Ellhn, 

As you doe tell to moe ; 

Then yon must out your gowne of grcene, 

An inch above your knee : 40 

Soe must you doe your yollowe lookes, 

An inch above your eo ; 

You must tell no man what is my name ; 

My foot-page then you shall bee. 

Shee, all the long day Child Waters rode, 45 
Ran harefoote by hi.s side ; 

Yett was he never see cuurteous a knighte. 
To say, Ellon, will you ryde ? 

Shee, all the long day Child Waters rode. 
Rail havefiiote thurow the bvoomo ; 50 

Yett hee was never so ourtcoua a knighte. 

To say, put im yuur shoono. 

Ridn aoftlye, slice sayd, 0 Childo Waters, 
Why due yon ryde Soe fast? 

Tim rhilde, which is iio mans but thine, 55 
My hodye itt will braet. 

lire sayth, saest tlioii yonder water, Ellon, 
That flows from hanke to hriiiiuie.-— 

I trust to Cod, 0 Child Waters, 

You never will see* niL-o swinime. 60 


Blit when shoo came to the waters side, 

Shoe saylcd to the ohiiino : ' 

Except tho Lord of heaven he my speed, 

Now must I loarrio to swimme, 

The salt waters bare up her clothes ; 

Our Ladyc bare upp lier chinne; 

Ghllde Waters was a woe man, good Lord 
To sec faii'e Ellen swimme. 

And when shee over the water was, 

Shee then came to his knee; 7Q 

He said, Come hither, thou fnire ElRn, 

Loe yonder what I see. 

Seeat thou not yonder hall, Ellbn? 

Of redd gold shines the yate : 

Of twenty fouro fnire ladyes there, 75 
The fairest is my mate. 

Seest thou not yonder hall, Ellbn? 

Of redd gold shines tho towre : 

There are twenty four faire ladyes there, 

The fairest is my parninouro. 80 

I see tho hall now, Child Waters, 

Of redd gold shinoa tho yato ; 

God give you good now of yourselfo. 

And of your worthyo mate. 

I see the hall now, Child Waters, 85 

Of redd golde shines the towre: 

God give you good now of yourselfo, 

And of your paramouro, 

There twenty four fayre ladyes were 
A playing att the ball : 90 

And Ellen the fairest ladye there. 

Must bring his steed to the stall. 

There twenty four fayre ladyes were 
A playinge at the ohease ; 

And Ellen the fayrest ladye there, 95 

Must bring his horse to grease. 

And then bespake Childo Waters sister, 
Those were the wordo.s said shee ; 

You have the prettyost foot-page, brother, 
That ever I saw with mine ee. 100 

But that hia hellyo it is soe bigg. 

Ilia girdle goes wondrous hie : 

And let him, I pray yon, Childo Wntbvs, 

Goe into the chamber with mcc. 


* I. c, ponait, suffer, io. 


Vcr. 84, woldlys, MS. 
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It is not fit for a little footpagc, 105 

That has run througlie mnsso and myre, 

To go into the ohnmbev with any ladyo, 

That waareg soo riche attyre. 

It is more nieete for a little foot-page, 

Th-it has run throughe moaae and myre, 

To take his supper upon his knee, 111 

And sitt downe by the kitchen fyer. 

IJiit when they had supped every one, 

To bedd they tooke theyv wayo : 

He sayd, come hither, my little foot-page. 
And hearken what I aaye. 116 

Gob thee downe into yonder towne, 

And low into the street ; 

The fayrest ladya that thou can findo, 

Hyer her in mine armos to sleepo, 120 

And take her up in thine armes twaine 
For flUnge'* of her foete. 

Ellen is gone into the towne, 

And low into the stroeto : 

The fairest ladye that shee cold find, 125 
Sliee hyred in his armos to slocpo; 

And tooke her up in her armes twayno, 

For filing of her feote. 

I pray you nowe, good Childe Wathrs, 

Let me lye at your bedda feete ; 

For there is nofl place about this house, 130 
Where I may 'eayef a sleepe. 

' He gave her leave, and faire Ellhn 
‘ Down at his bods feet lay 

This done the nighte drove on apace, 135 
And when it was neare the daye, 

Heo sayd. Rise up, my litle foot-pago. 

Give my stoodo come and haye ; 


And soc doe thou the good black oats. 

To carry inee better awaye. 140 

Up then rose the faire Ellen, 

And gave his steede come and hay ; 

And soe shee did the good blacke oatea. 

To carry him the better away. 

Shee leaned her backa to the mangor side, 
And grievously e did groane: 146 

She leaned her back to the manger side. 

And there shoe made her moane. 

And that behoard his mother deere, 

Slice heard her there monand.* 150 

Slice sayd. Rise up, thou Childe Wathrs, 

I think thee a cursed man. 

For in thy stable is a ghost, 

That griovouslys dotii grono ; 

Or else some woman labours of childe, 155 
Shoe is 806 woe-begone. 

Up then rose Cliildo Waters soon, 

And did on his shirto of silke ; 

And then ho put on his other clothes. 

On his body as white as milke. ICO 

And when be came to the stable dore, 

Full still there he did stand. 

That liee miglite hoare his fayre Elliin, 

Howe shee mode her monknd. 

She sayd, Lullabye, mine owne deere child, 
Lullabye, dere child, dere ; 166 

I wold thy father were a king, 

Thy mother layd on a biere. 

Pence now, hee said, good faire Ellhn, 

Be of good ehcevc, I praye ; 170 

And the bridal and the churching both 
Shall bee upon one d.ay. 


* i. e. dttftling. Soo Wartou’s Objjorr. vol, IL p. 168f 
t i. e. essay, attempt. 


* Sic ia MS. i. a. moaniug, bemoaning, £o. 
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phillida and COUYDON. 


X. 

IliUiM aujtt dffrgkit. 


This Sonnet is given from a small quarto 
MS. in tlic Eilitor’s possession, -writteu in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, Another copy of 
it, containing some variations, is reprinted in 
the Muses Library, p. 295, from an ancient 
miscellany, entitled England's Ilelieon, IGOO, 
4to. 'The author was Nicholas Breton, a 
writer of some fume in the reign of Eliza- 
beth ; who al.so published »n interlude, enti- 
tled "An old man’s lesson and a young man’s 
love,” 4to., and many other little pieces in 
prose and verse, tho titles of which may he 
seen in Winstanloy, Ames’ Typog., and Os- 
borne’s Harl. Catalog., See . — lie is mentioned 
with great respect by Meres, in his second 
part of “IVit’e Commonwealth,” 1598, f. ! 
283, and is alluded to in Beaumont and 
Eleloher’a " Scornful Lady,” Act 2, and again ' 
in ‘‘Wit without Money,” Aol 3.— See Whal- 
ley’s Ben Jonson, vol. III., p. 103. 

The present Edition is improved by a ropy 
in." England’s Helicon,” vol. HI., edit. 1014, 
8vo. 

In tho merrio moneth of Maye, 

In a morne by break of daye, 

With a troops of datiiselles playing 
Forthe ‘I yode’ forsooth a maying: 

When anon by a wood side, 5 

Where as Maye was in his pride, 

I espied all alone 
Phillida and Corydon. 

Much adoo there was, god wot ; 

He wold love, and she wold not. 10 
She sayde, never man was trewe ; 

Ho sayca, none was false to you, 

He sayde, hco had lovdc her longo: 

Slie sayes, love should have no wionge. 
Ctitydou wold kisso her then : 15 

She aayes, maydes must kiase no men, 

Tyl! they doe fur good and all. 

Wiien site made the shepperde call 
All the heavens to wytnes truthe, 

Never loved a truer youthe. 20 

Then with manic a prettie otho, 

Yea and nay, and faith and trothe ; 

Ver. 4, tho wodo, MS. 


Suciie as seolie shepperdes use 
When they will not love ahuso ; 

Lovo, that had bone long deluded, 25 
Was with kisses sweete concluded; 

And Phillida with garlands gayo 
Was made the lady of the Maye. 

tJ-t The foregoing little pastoral of “ Phil- 
lida and Corydon” is one of tho songs ir 
“The Honourable Entertainment gioven tc 
tho Queenes Majestie in Progresss at Eire, 
tiiam in Hampshire, by the K. II. the Earle 
of Hertford, 1591,” 4to. [Printed by Wolfe, 
No name of author.] Sea in that pamphlet, 
“ 'The thirds dales entertainment. 

“On Wednesday morning about 9 o'clock, 
as her Majestie opened a casement of hor 
gallerie window, tlier were 3 excellent mnsi- 
tians, who being disguised in aunoient coun- 
try attire, did greete her with a pleasant song 
of ‘Corydon and Phillida,’ made in three 
parts of purpose, The song, as well for the 
worth of the dittic, as the aptnesse of the 
note thereto applied, it pleased her Ilighnesso 
after it had been once sung to command it 
againe, and highly to grace it with her ehoore- 
full acceptance and commendation. 

“ The Peowman’s Sono. 

“In ihe merrie month of May, die.” 

The splendour and magnilioence of Eliza- 
beth's reign is no where more strongly 
painted than in these little diaries of some 
of her summer eseursions to the houses of 
hor nobility; nor could a more acceptable 
present be given to the world, than a republi- 
cation of a select number of such details aa 
this of tho entertainment at Elvotham, that 
at Killingworth, &o., &o., which so strongly 
mark the spirit of the times, and present us 
with scenes so very remote From moilorn 
manners. 

*j..* Since the above was written, the Pub- 
lic hath been gratified with a most complete 
work on the foregoing subject, entitled ‘‘The 
Progresses and Public Processions of Queen 
Elizabeth, &c. By John Nichols, F. A, S., 
Edinb. and Perth, 1788,” 2 vols., 4to, 



LITTLE MUSGRAVE AND LADY BAENARD. 
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zr. 

little iniii litbji liiriiiiti 


Tnia ballad is ancient, and has been popu- 
lar; -vve fmd it quoted in many old plays. 
See Ilaaum. and Fletaher's Kuiglit of the 
Burning IVstlp, 4to., 1013, Act 5. The Va- 
rietie, a ooincdy, ISmn., 1040, Act 4, &c, 
In ,‘^ir William Davenant’s play, “The Witts,” 
Act .‘1, a gallant thus homts of himself; 

“Liinher oiitl sound! besides I sing Mus- 
gnive, 

Ami for Chevy-ohaoo no lark comes near 
luee.” 

In the Popys Collection, vol. III., p. 314, is 
an imitation of this old song, in 33 stanzas, 
by a inoro modorn pen, with many alterations, 
but evidently for the worse. 

Thi,s is given from an old printed copy in 
the British Museum, with corrections; some 
of which are from a fragment in the Editor’s 
folio MS. It is also printed in Drydeu's 
Collection of Miscellaneous Poems. 

As it fell out on a higlie holyo daye, 

As many bee in the yeave, 

When yong men and maides together do goo, 
Their masses and mnttins to heare. 

Little Musgrive camo to the olmroh door, 5 
The priest was at the mass ; 

But he had more mind of the line women, 
Then ho had of our Ladyos grace. 

And some of them wore clad in gvecne. 

And (itluuvs were clad in pall ; 10 

A*ntl then came in luy Lord Bariiardes wife. 
The faire.si among them all. 

Shoe cast an eye on little Mu.sgrhvo 
As bright n.s the siumner suuuo; 

0 then bethought him little MusgrJive, 15 
'This ladyeg heart I have wonuo. 

Quoth she, I have loved thee, little Musgrdvo, 
Fnile long and manye a daye. 

So have I laved you, ladye I'aire, 

Yet word I never dunst saya. 20 


I have a bower at Bucklesford-bury,* 

Full daintilye bediglit, 

If thault wend tJiitfior, niy little Miisgrdve, 
'Tboust lig in mine armes all night. 

Quoth hoc, I thanko yce, ladyo falrc, 25 
This kindness yce .riiew to titee ; 

And whethor it bo to my waalo or woo, 

'Tiiis night will I Jig with theo. 

All this hehcard a litle foot-page. 

By his l.atlyes coach as ho ranno: 30 

Quoth lie, thougho I am iny lady os page, 

Yet line my Lord Baniarcles manue. 

My Lord Barnard shall knowo of this, 
Althongb I lose a lirobe. 

And ever whereas the bridges were broke, 
He layd him downe to swirnme. 36 

Asleep or awake, thou Lord Barnird, 

As thou art a man of life, 

Lo ! this same night at Biioklesford-Bury 
Litle Musgrave’s in bed with thy wife. 40 

If it Lo trew, thou litle foote-page, 

This tale thou hast told to mee, 

Then all my lands in Buckleafurd-Bury 
I freelyo will give to thee. 

But and it be a lyo, thou litle foot-page, 43 
Tbi.s tala thou hast told to meo, 

On the highest tree in Buekicsford-Bury 
All hanged slialt thou bee. 

Ilivse np, rise up, my merry men all, 

And saddle me my good steodo ; 5( 

'J'bis night inubt I to Biicklesford-Iiury ; 

God wott, I had never niuro necdc. 

Then some they whistled, and some llifi 
sang, 

And some did loudiye sayo, 

Whenever Lord Bavnardes home it hlowe, 
Awayc, Musgrilve, away. I 

* JJucAltifield^erryj fol, 3IS. 
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Mothinkca I boare tho throstle cooko, 
Methinkes I boars tbe jay, 

Methinkea I bears Lord Barnards home; 

I would I ^yor 0 avraye. 60 

Lye still, lye still, thou little Musgrhve, 

And buggle me from tbe cold ; 

Tor it is but some abepbardes hoye 
A wbistling bia sbeopa to the fold. 

la not tby hawko upon the pearebe, 65 
Thy horse eating come and hnya? 

And thou a gay lady within thine arines: 
And wouldst tibou. bo awayo? 

By this Lord Barnard was oomo to tbe dore, 
And lighted upon a atone : 70 

And be pulled out throe silver keyea, 

And opened tbe dores eebe one. 

Ho lifted up the ooverlott. 

He lifted up tbe eheete ; 

How now, how now, thou little Muagrhve, 75 
Dost find my gaye ladye sweete? 

I find her sweete, quoth little Muagrhve, 

The more is my griefs and paine ; 

Ido gladlye give throe hundred poundes 
That I were on yonder plaino. 80 

Arise, arise, thou little Musgrive, 

And put tby cloathes nowo on, 

It shall never ho said in my oountreo, 

That I killed a naked man. 

I have two swordos in one soabhhrde, 85 
TuU dearo they cost my purse ; 

And thou shalt have tho best of them, 

And I will have tho worse. 


The first stroke that little Musgrave struoke, 
He hurt Lord Barnard sore ; 90 

The next stroke that Lord Barnard strucke, 
Little Musgr.ave never strucke more. 

With that bespako tlio ladye faire, 

In bed whereas she lays, 

Althougho thou art dead, my little Musgvavo, 
Yet for the I will praye ; 06 

And wishe well to thy soule will I, 

So long as I have life ; 

So will I not do for thee, Barnhrd, 

Thoughe I am thy wedded wife. 100 

Ho cut her pappes from off her brest ; 

Great pitye it was to sec 
The drops of this fair ladyos bloode 
Bun trickling downe her knee. 

Wo worth, wo worth ye, my merrye men all, 
You never were borne for my goode : 106 
\Yhy did you not offer to stay my hands, 
When you sawo me wax so woode t 

For I have slaine the fairest sir knighte, 
That ever rode on a ateedo ; 110 

So have I done tho fairest lady, 

That ever ware womans weede. 

A grave, a grave. Lord Barnard oryde, 

To putt these lovers in ; 

But lay my ladye o’ the upper hande, 115 
For shoo comas o’ the better kin. 

tj-t That the more modern copy is to he 
dated about tho middle of tho last century, 
will be readily conceived from the tenor of 
the concluding stanwa, viz. 

"This said Mischief by Lust was wrought; 

’Then let us call for Grace 
'Tliat we may shun the wicked vice, 

And fly from Sin a-paoe.” 


Ver. rU, Ta ivbiatling ahrepo ore tlio luolil, Ibl. MS. 
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XII. 




A SCOTTISn SONO. 


Tnia sonnet iippeara to to ancient; that 
and its aiinpliuity of sentiment have recom- 
niendod it to a place hei'c. 

IVrr.n ko gno to the eiv-buglits, Marion, 
Ami wear in the sheip wi’ nice? 

The siin filiiiios swoit, my Miirion, 

But nuB half sac .siveit aa thoo. 

0 Miu'iati’.s a bonnio lass ; 5 

And the blyth blinks in her ei>; 

And fain wad I D;a!Tie Marion, 

Gin Marion wad mania race. 

Thaire’a gowd in zour garters, Marion ; 
And siller on zovir white hauaa-haue;* 

Eou faina wad I kisse my Marioa 11 
At eeno quhan I ouin hamo. 

Theire’s hraw lads in Earnslaw, Marion, 
Quha gape and glowr wi’ thoir ee 

At kirk, quhan they see my Marion ; 15 

Sot nane of them lues like mee. 


Ive nino milk-ews, my Marion, 

A cow and a hrawney quay ; 

Iso gio tham au to my Marion, 

Just on her bridal day. 20 

And zees get a groin scy apron. 

And wni.stcotc o’ London hroun ; 

And wow hot zo will ho vaporing 
Quhaneir zo gang to the toun, 

Ime yong and stout, niy Marion, 25 

None dance Ilk mee on the greine ; 

And gin zc forsak me, Marion, 

Ise een gae draw up wi’ Jeane. 

Sae put on zour pearlins, Marion, 

And kirtle oth’ oramasie, 30 

And Bune as my chin has nao haire on, 

I sail cum west, and see zee. 




XIII. 

fiiiiijlit, anil iiuigltir. 


’Tins ballad {given from an old black letter 
Copy, with some corrections) was popular in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, being usually 
printed with her picture before it, as lloarno 
it\ronn8 us in his preface to “ Gul. Neubrig, 
Hist. O.xon, 1719, 8vo., vol. I., p. Isx.” It is 
quoted in Flotolier’s comedy of the Pilgrim, 
Act 4, so. 1, 

There waa a shepherds daughter 
Came tripping on the waye ; 

And there by chance a knighte shec mett, 
Which eavrsed her to staye. 


*ITausS’ba7Ui, L e. The DBck-bono. Marlon had probahlj 
a fliWer locket on, tied close to her neck with n rlbhund, an 
■usual ornament In Scotland ; where a sore throat is oaUcil 
"a fair haiise-," properly liaise^ 

AA 


Good niorrowe to you. beauteous maide, 5 
Those words pronounced hee; 

0 I shall dye this dayo, he sayd, 

If Ivc not ray willo of thee. 

The Lord forbid, the maide roplyd. 

That you sliold wnxc so wodc I 10 

‘But for ail that shoe could do or saye, 

He wold not he withstood.' 

Sith you have had your wills of tnae, 

And put mo to open shame, 

Now, if you are a courteous knighte, 15 
Tell me what is your name ? 

Some do call mee Jaoke, sweet heart, 

And some do call mee Jille ; 

Bat when I come to the kings fairs oourte 
They call me Wilfulle Wille, 20 
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IIo sett Ills foot into the stirrup, 

And awaye then he did ilde ; 

She tuokt her girdle about her middle, 

And ranne close by his side. 

But when she came to the hrode wathr, 25 
She sett her hreat and swam mo ; 

And when she was got out againe, 

She toolce to her heels and ranno. 

IIo never was the courtoQuH knighte, 

To sayc, fairo iiiaidc, will ye ride? 30 
And she was ever too loving a maide 
To sayo, sir knighte abide. 

When she camo to the kings faire courte, 
She knocked at the ring ; 

So roadye was the king himself 35 

To lett this faire maide in. 

Now Christ you save, my gracious liege, 
Now Christ you save and see, 

You have a knighte within your courte 
This daye hath robbed mee. ' 40 

What hath ho robbed thee of, sweet heart? 

Of purple or of pall 1 
Or hath bo took thy gaye gold ring 
From off thy linger small? 

Ho hath not robbed mee, my leige, 45 
Of purple nor of pall : 

But he hath gotten my maiden head, 

Which grieves mee worst of all. 

Now if he he a hatoholor. 

His bodye lie give to thee ; 50 

But if he ho a married man, 

High hanged he shall bee. 

IIo called downn his tnecrye men all, 

By one, by two, by three ; 

Sir William used to hea the first, 55 
But nowe the last came hee. 

He brought her downo full fortyo pounde, 
Tyod up wlthinue a glove; 

Fairo maide, 11a give thu same to thee; 

Go, seeke thee another love. 60 


Vor, TiO, llja 'bodyo lie give to tlioo.] This wns agreeable 
to thp feudal customs: the lord had a right to gho a^vith 
to his vassals, Seo Shakepeare’a “All’s \vall that ends 
wall." 


0 He have none of your gold, she sayde, 

Nor He have none of your fee ; 

But your faire hodye I must have. 

The king hath granted mee. 

Sir William ranne and fetchd her then 65 
Five hundred pound in golde. 

Saying, faire maide, take this to thee. 

Thy fault will never be tolde-. 

Tis not the gold that shall mee tempt, 
These words then answered shee, 70 
But your own bodye I must have. 

The king hath granted mee. 

Would I had dranko the water clearo, 
When I did drinke the wine. 

Rather than any shepherds brat 75 

Shold bee a ladye of mine 1 

Would I had drank the puddle foule, 

When I did drink the ale, 

Rather than ever a shepherds brat 
Shold tell me such a tale ! 80 

A shepherds brat even as I was, 

You mote have let me bee, 

I never had come othe kings faire courte, 
To crave any love of thee. 

He sett her on a milk-white steede, 85 
And himself upon a grays ; 

He hung a bugle about his necke. 

And SOB they rode awaye. 

But when they camo unto the place, 
Where marriage-rites wore done, 90 
She proved herself a dukes daught5r, 

And he but a squires sonno. 

Now marrye me, or not, sir knight. 

Your pleasure shall be free : 

If yon make me ladye of one good towne, 
He make you lord of three. 96 

Ah I curst bee the gold, he sayd, 

If thou hadst not been trewc, 

I shold have forsaken my sweet love. 

And have changed her for a news. lOQ 

And now their hearts being linked fast, 
They joyned hand in hand©: 

Thus he had both purse, and person too, 
And all at his commanuo. 


LORD THOMAS AND FAIR ELINOR. 
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XIV. 

'Sire ShBlitrVs llitotss to Ms Mnst. 


Tins Poom, originally printed from the 
small MS. volume nientionod above in No. 
X., baa been improved by a more perfect 
oopy in “Englaml’a llelioon,” -where the 
author is diaoovared to bo N. Breton. 

Good Muse, rocke mo aslope 
■VVitli some sivooto harmony: 

This iveario eye.a is not to kepo 
Thy wary company. 

Swoete Love, begon a while, 5 

Thou soest my hoavinea : 

Beautie la homo but to beguyla 
My barte of happines. 

Soe howe my little flooke, 

That lovde to feoJo on highe, 10 

Doe headtonge tumble downe the rooke, 
And in. the valley dye. 

The bushes and the trees, 

That wei'a so freslio and greone, 

Doe all their deintie colors loese, 15 
And not a leafe is scene. 

The blacko birde and the thrusho. 

That made the woodes to ringe, 


With all the rest, are now at huslio, 

And not a note they singe. 20 

Swoto Pliilomele, the birdo 
That hath tlie heavenly throte, 

Doth nowe, alas I not once afl’ordo 
Reeordingo of a note. 

The flowers havo had a frost, 25 

The herbs have loste tlieir savouro; 

And Phillida the fairo hath lost 
'For mo her wonted' favour. 

Thus all those careful sights 
So kill mo in conceit : 30 

That now to hope upon delights, 

It is but meere deoeite. 

And therefore, my sweete muse, 

That knowest -nhat helpo is best, 

Doe nowe thy beavenlle eonninge use 
To sett my harte at rest: 35 

And in a dreamo bevn-aie 
What fate shal be my fronde ; 

Whether my life shall still deoayo, 

Or when my sorrowes endc. 40 


XV. 

|!,0i;lr anlr ink (iEliiiRi:, 


— Is given (-with correotiona) from an ancient 
copy in black-letter, in the Popys collection, 
entitled “A tragical ballad on the unfortu- 
nate love of Lord Thomas and fair Fllinor, 
tiigetlicr with the downfall of the browno 
girl ." — 111 the same collection may ho seen 
an attempt to modernize this old song, and 
reduce it to a different measure : a proof of 
its popularity. 

Lord 'Thomas ho wa.s a hold forrestbr, 

And a chaser of the kings deere ; 

Fairo Ellinor was a lino womiXn, 

And Lord 'Thomas he loved liis deare. 


Como riddle my riddle, dear mother, ha sayd, 
And riddle us both as one; 6 

Whether I shall inarrye with fairo Ellindr, 
And let tho browne girl alone? 

Thobrowne girl she has got houses and lands, 
Fair Ellinor sho has got none, 10 

And therefore I charge thee on my hlessiug, 
To bring me the browno girl homo. 

And as it bcfelle on a high holidaye, 

As many there are beside. 

Lord Thomas be -went to fairs Ellimir, 15 
1 That should have been her bride. 
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And when he came to fiiiro Ellinora Lower, 
Ho' knocked there at the ring, 

And who waa so ready as faire Bllindr, 

To lett Lord Thomas withinn. 20 

What newes, whiit newes, Lord Thomas, she 
sayd ? 

What nowea dost thou bring to mee? 

I nm come to hid tlioe to my wedding, 

And that is bad news for thee. 

0 God forbid, Lord Thomas, sho aayd, 25 
That Biioh a thing sliould be done; 

1 thought to have boon tho biido ray solfa. 
And then to have been the bridegrome. 

Come riddlo iny riddle, dear mother, she aayd, 
And riddlo it all in one ; 30 

Whether I shall goo to Lord Thomas his 
wedding, 

Or whother shall tarry at home ? 

There are manye that are your friendes, 
daughttr, 

And manya a one your foe, 

Therefore I charge you on my blessing, 35 
To Lord Thomas his wedding don’t goe. 

There are manye that are my friendes, mo- 
ther ; 

But were every one my foe, 

Betide me life, betide mo death, 

To Lord Tlioraas his wedding I’ld goe. 40 

Sho eloathed herself in gallant attire, 

And her merrya men all in groene ; 

And as they rid through every towno, 

They took lier to bo some quoone. 

But when sho came to Lord Tliomas his gate, 
Sho kuocked there at the ring ; 46 

Vor. M, It ehould probaWy bo Boado mo, rood, 4c, 1. o. 
advttjo mo, odrl^o. 


And who was so readye as Lord Thonihs, 

To lett faire Ellinor in. 

Is this your bride, fair Ellinor sayd ? 

Methinks sho looks wondevous browne ; 50 
Thou mightost have had as fairo a wornkn. 

As ever tvode on the grounde. 

Dospiae her not, fair Ellin, he sayd, 

Despise her not unto mee; 

For bettor I lovo thy little finghr, 55 

Than all her whole bodhe. 

This browne bride had a little penknife. 

That was both long and sharps, 

And betwixt the short ribs and tho long, 

Sho prick’d faire Ellinor’s harte. GO 

0 Christ thee save, Lord Thomas heo sayd, 
Methinkst thou lookst wondrous wan ; 
Thou usedst to look with ns fresh a colOur, 

As ever the sun shone on. 

Oh, art thou blind, Lord Thomas? she, sayd, 
Or canst thou not very well see? 66 
Oh ! dost thou not see my owne hearts bloods 
Run triokling down my knee. 

Lord Thomas he had n sword by his side ; 

As he walked about the halle, 70 

He cut off bis brides head from her shoul- 
dbrs, 

And threwe it against the walle. 

lie set the hilte against the grounde. 

And the point against bis hnrte. 

There never three lovers together did meete, 
That sooner aguina did parte. 70 

■**.* The reader ■will find a Scottish song 
on a similar subjoot to this, towards the end 
of this volume, entitled “Lord Thomas and 
Lady Annet.’’ 
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XVI. 


dCttjiiia anit 

This elegant little sonnet is found in tlie 
thh’d act of an old play, entitled “ Alcsandev 
and Canipaapo,” ivritten by Jolm Lilye, a 
celobratod ivritor in the time of Qucon Eliza- 
beth. That play iva.s first printed in 1591; 
()iit tliis copy la given from a later edition. 

CuriD and my Canipaspe playd 
At cardcs for kisses ; Cupid payd : 
lie stakes his quiver, Low and arrows, 

His niothera doves, and teams of sparrows; 


Camjitsp. 

Lo«e.s them too ; then down he throws 
The coral of his li))po, the ro.sB 
Growing on’s elieok [Init none know.s how), 
With these, the cry.stnl of hi.s hrowe, 

And then the dimpio of his chinna; 

All these did tny Oanipaspo winno. 

At Inst he set licr Loth his eyes. 

She won, and C'npid blind did riao. 

O Love 1 has slio done this to thco? 
What shall, alas 1 hoconio of moo ? 


XYII. 


— Is given from aw'rltten copy, containing 
somo.improvemcntfl (perhaps modern ones), 
upon, the popular halkd, entitled, " The fa- 
mous flower of Sorvlng-men ; or the Lady 
turned Serving-man.^’ 

You beauteous ladyes, great and small, 

I write unto you one and ;ill, 

Whereby that you may understand 
What I have suffered in the land. 

I was hy hirtli a lady fairo, 6 

An ancient barons only hoire, 

And when my good old father died, 

'Then I became a young knightes bride. 

And tliiiro my love built me a bower, 
lieileck’d with many a fragrant flower ; 10 

A hr.aver linwer yon ne'er did see 
Than my true love did build for mec. 

And there I llvdo a ladye gay. 

Till fortune wrought onr loves decay; 

For there came foes .so fierce a band, 15 
That .soon they over-run the laud. . 

They came upon us in the night, 

And brent my bower, and slew my knight; 


And trembling hid in mans array, 

I scant with life escaped away. 29 

In the midst of this extremitle, 

My servants all did from mo flee ; 

Thus was 1 left myself alone, 

With heart more cold than any stone. 

Yet though my honrt was full of care, 25 
Heaven vvould not suffer me to dispaire, 
Wherefore in haste I chang’d my name 
From fair Elise, to sweet Williaine : 

And therewithall I cut my hairo, 

Resolv'd my man's attire to weave ; 30 

I And in my beaver, hose and hand, 

I I travoll'd far through many a land. 

At length all wearied with my toil, 

1 sate me down to rest awhile ; 

My heart it was so fill'd with woe, 35 

'That dowDB my cheeke the teares did flow. 

It chanc’d the king of tlint same place 
With all his lords a hunting was, 

And seeing me weepe, upon the same 
Askt who I was, and whence I came. 40 
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Then to his grace I did replye, 

I am a poore and friendlesao boye, 

Tiiough nobly borne, nowe forc’d to bee 
A sorving-man of lowc degree. 

Stand up, fnira youth, the king reply’d, 46 
For thee a service I'll provyde ; 

But toll me first what thou canst do; 

Thou shnlt be fitted thereunto. 

IVilfc thou be usher of my hall, | 

To wait upon my nobles all f 50 

Or wilt be taster of my wine. 

To ’tend on me when I shall dine? 

Or wilt thou be ray charaberlaino, 

About my person to romalne ? 

Or wilt thou be one of my guard, 55 

And I will gWo thee great reward ? 

Chuse, gentle youth, said he, thy place. 

Then I reply’d, If it please your grace, 

To show sunh favour unto tnee, 

Youi' oharaborlaine I faine would bee. 60 

The king then smiling gave consent. 

And straitwayo to his court I went ; 

Where I behavda so faithfullle. 

That bee great favour showd to tnee. 


“ And I myself a ladye gay gj 

Bodeekt with gc)rgeou.s rich array; 

The happiest lady in the land 
Had not more pleasure at command, 

“ I had my inusioke every day 
Harmonious lessons for to play ; 90 

I had my virgins fiiir and free 
Continually to wait on mee. 

“But now, .alas ! my husband’s dead. 

And all my friends are from me fled, 
ftly former days are past and gone, 95 
And I am now a serving-man.” 

And fetching many a tender sigh. 

As thinking no one then was nigh, 

In pensive mood I laid me lowo. 

My heart was full, the tears did flowe, 100 

The king, who had a huntings gone, 

Orewe weary of his sport anono, 

And leaving all his gallant trains. 

Turn’d on the sudden home againe; 

And when, he reach’d his statolye tower, 105 
Heaving one sing within his bower, 

Ha stopt to listen, and to see 
Who sung tlievo so molodioushe. 


Now marke what fortune did provide ; 65 

The king he would a hunting ride 
AVith. all his lords and noble tralne, 

Sweet William must at homo remaiue. 

Thus being left alono behind. 

My forinor state came in my mind : 70 

I wept to see my mans array ; 

No longer now a ladye gay. 

And meeting with a ladyes vest. 

Within the .same my.self I drest; 

AVitli silken rohes and jewels rare, 75 

I deekt me, as a ladye faire ; 

Ami taking up a lute straitwayo, 

Upon the same I strove to play ; 

And sweetly to the same did sing, 

As made liotli hall and oliamber ring. 80 

“ My father was as hrave a lord, 

As ever Europe miglit aiford ; 

My mother was a lady bright; 

My husband was a valiant knight: 


Thus hoard ho ovoryo word I sed. 

And saw the poarlye teares I shed, 110 
And found to his amazement there, 

Sweete William was a ladye firive. 

Then stepping in, Faire ladye rise. 

And dry, said he, tiiose lovolye eyes. 

For I have heard thy mournful tale, 115 
The which shall turn to thy availe. 

A crimson dyo my face orespred, 

I blusht for shame, and hung my head, 

To find my sex and story knowne, 

AVhen as I thoughtT was alone. 120 

But to ho hriefo, his roj'nll grace 
Grewo so enamour’d of my face, 

The richest gifts he proiforod mee. 

His mistress if that I would hoe. 

Ah', no, my liege, I firmlje sayd, 125 
I’ll rather in my grave bo layd, 

And though your grace bath won my heart, 
I ne'er will act soe base a part. 
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Faire ladye, pardon mo, sayd lice, 

Thy virtue shall rewarded bee, 130 

And sinoo it is boo fairly trydo, 

Thou shall become my royal bride. 


Then strait to end his amorous strife, 
lie tookc sweet 'William to his wife. 

The like before was never scene, 135 

A serving-man became a qucene. 


-<*>- 


XVIII. 

iil IJurrirf. 

A SCOTTISH nAr,LAl>. 


Tnn following piece hath run through two 
editions in .Scotland : the second was printed 
at Glasgow in 1755, 8vo. Profixod to them 
both is an advertisement, sotting forth that 
the preservation of this poem w.as owing “ to 
a lady, who favoured the printers with a 
copy, as it was carefully oollocted from the 
mouths of old woman and nurses .and “ .my 
reader that can render it more correct or 
oomplotR,” is desired to oldige the public with 
such iuiproveineiits. In consequence of tlii.s 
advertisement, sixteen additional verses have 
been produced and handed about in manu- 
script, which are here inserted in thoir pro- 
per places : (these are from ver.so 100 to verse 
121, and from verse 124 to verse 129, hut are 
perhaps, after all, only an ingenious interpo- 
lation.) 

As tliis poem lays claim to a pretty high 
antiquity, we have assigned it a place among 
our early pieces; though, after all, there is 
reasen to believe it has received very consi- 
derable modern improvements: for in the 
Editor’s ancient MS. eollcotion is a very old 
imperfect copy of the same ballad : wherein 
though the leading features of the story are 
the sanie, yet the colouring here is so much 
improved and heightened, and so many addi- 
tional strokes aro thrown in, that it is evi- 
dent the wholo lias undergone a revisal.' 

N. B. The Editor’s MS., instead of "Lord 
Barnard,” has “ John Stewart;” and instead 
of “Oil Morrice,” “Child Maurice,” which 
lust is probably the original title. See above, 
p. o.'lT, 

Gii, MoaaicE was an erlhs son, 

Ills name it waxed wide ; 

It was nae fur his great richbs, 

Nor zet his mickle pride ; 


Bot it was for a lady gay, 5 

That livd on Ciirron side. 

Quhnir sail I get a bonny hoy. 

That will win liOuSe and slioon ; 

That will gae to Lord Barnards ha’, 

And hid hia lady cum ? 1C 

And zc maun rin my OJTand, Willie ; 

And v.e may rin wi' pride ; 

Qulien other boys gae on thoir foot. 

On horse-back ze sail ride. 

0 no I oh no I my master deer I 15 

I dare nae for my life ; 

I’ll no gae to the bauld barbns, 

For to trie.st furth his wife. 

My bird Willie, my boy Willie; 

My dear Willie, he sayd : 20 

How can ZB strive against the stream ? 
For I sail be oboyd, 

Bot, 0 my muster dear ! he cryd. 

In grene wod zo’re aour lain ; 

Gi owre sic thochts, T walde ze redo, 25 
For fear zo should be tain. 

Haste, haste, I say, gae to the ha', 

Bid hir cum hero wi spoid; 

If 7.0 refuse niy heigh command, 

III gar 7, our body bloid. 30 

Gao hid hir take this gay mantbl, 

’Tis a’ gowd hot the horn ; 

Bid hir cimi to the gudo greno wodo, 

And bring nano hot hir lain : 

And there it is, a silken sarke, 35 

Hir ain h.and sewd the sloivo; 

And hid hir cum to Gill Mnrieo, 

Speir nae bauld barons leave. 


Ver. 11, eomothlni; seotna wanting here. Y. 32, ani CS, 
perhaps, thd hem. 
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Yes, I will gae zour black errand, 

Though it bo to zour coat ; 40 

Sou ze by me will nae be waru’d. 

In it ze sail And frost. 

The baron he is a man of might, 
lie neir could bide to taunt. 

As zo -will see before its nioht, 45 

How sma' ze hae to \auiit. 

And sen I maun zour errand rin 
Sue sail' against my will ; 

I’se male a vow and Iteip it trow. 

It sail be done for ill. 50 

And quhen he eatne to broken brigue, 
lie bent his how and swam ; 

And quhen he came to grass growing, 

Sot down his feet and ran. 

And quhen he came to Barnards ha’, 55 
Would neither chap nor ca’; 

Hot set hla bent bow to his breist, 

And liohtly lap the wa’. 

Ho wauld nae tell the man his errand, 
Though he etude at the gait ; 60 

Bot stvaiht into the ha’ he earn, 

Quhair they were set at meit. 

Hail ! hail ! my gentle sire and dame 1 
My message winna wnite ; 

Dame, ze maun to the gude grene wod 65 
Before that it be late. 

Zo’re bidden tak this gay mantfel, 

Tls a’ gowd hot the hem; 

Zou maun gae to the gude grene wode, 
Ev’n by your sol alane. 70 

And there it is, a silken sarke, 

Your ain hand sowd the sleive; 

Zu maun gae spelk to Gill Morloe: 

S\)e\r nae banld barons leave. 

The lady stamped wi’ hir foot, 75 

And winked wi’ hir ee; 

Bot a’ that she onud say or do, 

I'orbiddi'U ho wad nae bee. 

Its surely to ray liOwT-wonidn ; 

It neir oiuild bo tn me. 80 

I bnieht it to Lord Barnards lady ; 

I trow that zo he .she. 

Then up and spiiek tlie wylie nurse, 

(The hairn upon hir knee) 

If it be cum frae Gil Morlco, 85 

It’s deir welcum to mee. 


Tar. M, Couia this b« tha wall of Oje esatia t 


Zo lold, ze iuid, ze hithy nurse, 

Sac loud I heird ze lee ; 

I brochl it to Lord Barnards lady ; 

I trow' zo be nac slice. qq 

Then up and spaok the bauld baron. 

An angry man was heo; 

lie’s tain the table wi’ liis foot, 

Sae has he wi’ his knee ; 

Till siller cup and ‘mazer’* dish 95 
In flinders he gard flee. 

Gao bring a robe of zour eliding. 

That hings upon the pin ; 

And I’ll gae to the gude grene wodo, 

And speik wi’ zour lemmiln. 100 

0 bide at hame, now Lord BnrnJird, 

I wards ze bide at hame ; 

Neir wyto a man for violonco. 

That neir wate ze wi’ nane. 

Oil Morioe state in gude grene wode, 105 
He whistled and he sang : 

0 what menu a' the folk coming. 

My mother tarries lang. 

His hair was like the threeds of gold, 
Drawne frae Minerva’s loome : 110 

Hia lipps like ro.ses dropping dew. 

Ills breath was a’ perfume. 

His brow was like the mountain snae 
Gilt by the morning beam ; 

His cheeks like living roses glow: 115 

Ills eon like azure stream. 

The boy was clad in robes of grene, 
Sweete as the infant spring; 

And like the mavis on the bush. 

He gart the vallies ring. 120 

The baron oamo to tho grene wode, 

Wi’ miekle dale and earo, 

And there he first spied Gill Morioe 
Knmeing his zellow' liair; 

That sweetly ward around his face, 125 
That face beyond compare ; 

Ho sang sue sweet it might dispel 
A’ rage hut fell despair. 


V. 88 Perhaps, loud pay I hoire. 

Ver. 128. So Milton, 

Temal delight and joy ; ahlo to drive 
AH sadness hut despair. B. iv. v. 16ft. 

*1. e. & drinking cup of maple ; other edit. leail uoit-* 
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JIac wonder, nae wondGi', Gill Morlce, 

My lady loed thee weal, 130 

the fairest part of my bodia 
la lilacker than thy heal, 

Zot neir the less now. Gill Moi'loe, 

For a’ thy great heautib, 

Ze's row the tiny y.a eir was horn ; 135 

That head sail gao wi’ me. 

Now he Ima tlmvn hia trnaty hTEmd, 

And alaitofl on the atrao ; 

And thro’ Gill Moi-ioG’ fair hotly 
lie’s gar caidd iron gae. 140 

And ho liaa lain Gill Muidoe’ head 
And set it on a apoir ; 

Tiio meanest man in a’ his train 
Has gotten that head to bear. 

I 

And he has tain Gill Morice up, 145 
Laid him across his atcicl, 

And brooht him to hia painted howr, 

And laid him on a bed. 

The lady sat on oastil wa’, 

Beheld haith dale and doun ; 150 

And there she saw Gill Morioe' head 
Cum trailing to the toun. 

Par hotter I loe that bluldy head, 

Both and that zellow hair, 

Than lord Barnard, and a' hia lands, 155 
As they lig here and thair. 

And she has tain her Gill Morice, 

And kisftd haith moutli and chin : 

I was once ns fow of Gill Morice, 

As the hip is o’ the stean. 100 

I got ze in iny father’s house, 

Wi’ mickle sin and shame ; 

I brocht thee up In gude grono wode, 
Under the heavy rain. 

Oft have I by thy cradle sitton, 105 

And fondly seen thee sleip ; 

But now I gac about thy grave, 

'The saut tears for to weipv 

jVnd syne she kisad his bluldy oheik. 

And syne his hliiidy chin; 170 

0 hotter I loo my Gill Morice 
That a’ my kith .and kin ! 

Aw.ay, away, ze ill womltn, 

And an il daith mart ze dee: 

Gin I had kend he’d bin zour son, 175 
He’d neir bin slain for mee. 

43 


Obraid me not, my lord Barnard 1 
Obraid me not for shame I 

Wi’ that Siiiin speir 0 pierce my heart! 
And put me out o’ pain. 180 

Since nothing hot Gill Morice head 
Thy jelous rage could quell, 

Let that aaim hand now tak hir life, > 
That neir to thee did ill. 

To me nao after days nor niclfts 183 
Will clr be aaft or kind ; 

I’ll fill the air with heavy sighs, 

And greet till I am blind. 

Enouch of blood by mo’s bin spilt, 

Seek not zour death friio mec ; 100 

I rather lourd it had boon luy sol 
Than eatbor him or thee. 

With waefo wao I bear zour plaint; 

Siiir, sail' I row the deid, 

That eir this cursed li.and of mine 195 
Had gard his body bleid. 

Dry up zour tears, my winsome dame, 

Zo neir can heal the wound ; 

Ze see his head upon the speir. 

His heart’s blude on the ground. 200 

I curse the hand th.at did the deid, 

The heart that thocht the ill ; 

The feet that bore me wi' silk speid, 

The comely zouth to kill. 

I’ll ay lament for Gill Morice, 205 

As gin he were mine ain ; 

I’ll neir forget the dreiry day 
On which the zouth wa.s slain. 

This little pathetic tale suggested the 
plot of the tragedy of “ Douglas." 

Since it was first printed, the Editor has 
been assured that the foregoing ballad is still 
current in many parts of Scotland, whore the 
hero is universally known by the name of 
“Child Mauvico," pronounced by the common 
people Chdhl or Cheeld; which oeuasioned 
tho mistake. 

It way be proper to mention, that other 
copies read vor. 110 thus : 

" Shot frao the golden sun.” 

And vcr. 116 as follows : 

“ His oen like azure sheene." 


THE END or THE FIRST BOOK. 
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THE LEGEND OP SIR GUY. 


SERIES THE THIRD. 

BOOK 11. 


I. 

0f Mx (iwi 


— C'uNTAiNS a short summary of the ex- 
ploits of this famous champion, as recorded 
in tilt old story books ; and is commonly en- 
titled " A pleasant song of the valiant deeda 
of ohivalvy achiovod by that noble knight Sir 
Guy of Warwick, who, fur the lova of fair 
Phelis, became a hermit, and dyed in a cave 
of craggy rocko, a mile distant from War- 
wick. ” 

The history of Sir Guy, thougli now very 
properly resigned to children, was once ad- 
mired by all readers of wit and taste: for 
taste and wit had once their childhood. Al- 
though of Englisti growth, it was early a 
favourite with other nations ; it appeared in 
Prench in 1525 ; and is alluded to in the old 
Spanish romance Ttranie el bianco, which, it 
is believed, was written not long after the 
year 1430. See advertisement to the French 
translation, 2 vols. 12mo. 

The original whence all those stories arc 
extracted is a very ancient romance in old 
English verse, which is quoted by Chaucer as 
a celebrated piece even in his time (viz.), 

“ Men spoken of romances of price. 

Of Home childe and Ippotis, 

Of Bevis, and Sir Guy, eSec.” (R. of Thop.) 

and was usually .sung to the liarp at Christ- 
mas dinners and hrideales, as we learn from 
I’utlonharn’s Art of Poetry, 4to., 1589. 

This ancient romance is not wholly lost. 
An hnperfeot copy in black letter, “ Im- 

prynted at London for William Copland," 

in 34 sheets 4tQ. without date, is still pre- 
served among Mr. Garrick’s collcctinu of old 
plays. As a specimen of the poetry of this 
antique rhymer, take his description of the 
dragon mentioned in ver. 105 of the follow- 
ing ballad : 

“ A messenger came to the king. 

Syr king, ha sayd, lysten me now, 


Por bad tydinges I bring you, 

In Northumberlande there is no man, 

But that they be slayne every chone: 

Por there dare no man route, 

By twenty inyle vouude aboute, 

Por doubt of a fowle dragon, 

That aleath men and beastes downe. 

He is blacke as any cole 
Rugged aa a rough foie ; 

Ilia bodye from the navill upwardo 
No man hiay it pierce it is so harde; 

Ilis neck is great .as any summere; 

He rennet!) aa swdfto as any distrere ; 

Pawes he hath as a lyon : 

All that he touch eth he sleath dead downe. 
Great winges he hath to flight, 

That is no man that bare him might. 

There may no man fight him agayne. 

But that he sleuth him certayne ; 

For a fowler boa,st then is ha, 

Ywis of none never heard ye." 

Sir William Dugdale is of opinion that the 
story of 0 uy is not wholly apocryphal, though 
he .acknowledges the monks have sounded 
out his praises too hyperbolically, In par- 
ticular, he gives the duel fought with the 
Danish champion, as a real histuvical truth, 
and fixes the date of it in the year 92G, istat. 
Guy 67. See his Warwickshire. 

The following is written upon the same 
plan ns ballad V. Book I., but which i.s the 
original, and vvliich the copy, cannot he de- 
cided. -This song is ancient, as may he in- 
ferred from the idiom preserved in the nuir- 
gin, vcr. 94, 102: and was oneu popuI:ir, aa 
appears from rietcher’,s Knight of the Burn- 
ing Pestle, Act 2, so. ult. 

It is here publishod fi’om an ancient MS. 
copy in the Editor’s old folio volume, collated 
with two printed ones, one of which is m 
black letter in the Pepys collection. 


THE LEGEND OE Sill GUY. 


Was ever knight for ladyea sake 
Soc tost in love, as I Sir Guy 
Fur Pliolis fayre, that lady bright 
As ever man beheld with eye ? 

She gave me leave myself to try, 5 

The valiant knight with ahccld and speare, 
Ere that her love she wold grant me ; 

Which made mee venture far and ncare. 

Then proved I a baron bold, 

In deeds of armes the donghtyeat knight 
That in those da, yes in England was, 11 
With Bworde and speare in fieild to fight. 

An English man I was by birtlie; 

In faith of Christ a ehriatyan true: 

The wicked haws of infidells 15 

I sought by prowosso to subdue. 

‘Nine' hundred twenty yeere and odds 
After our Saviour Christ his birth. 

When King Atliilstono wore the orowne, 

I lived heore upon the earth. 20 

Sometime I was of Warwioke eric, 

And, as I sayd, of very truth 
A hulyes love did me constraine 
To soeke strange ventures in luy youth. 

To win me fame Viy featos of armes 25 
In strange and sundry hoathea lands; 
Whore I ntehieved for her sake 
Right dangerous conquests with my hands. 

For first I saylod to Normandye, 

And there I stoutlye wan in figlit 30 
The eniperours daughter of Alinaine, 

From nianye a vallyant worthye knight. 

Tlion passed I the seas to Groces 
To halpe the emperour in his right; 
Against the uiightye souldans hoasto 33 
Of puissant Persians fur to fight. 

Wliui'O I did .slay of Sarazens, 

.■Vnd huatlien pagans, manye a man ; 

And slow the souldans cozen decre. 

Who had to name doughtye Coldrfin. 40 

Eskrhlored a famous knight 
To death likewise I did pursue ; 

And Elniayne liing of Tyre alsoo, 

Most terrible in fight to viewe. 

Vrr. 9, The proud Sir (luy, PC. V. 17, Two hundred, 
Ms. and P. 
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I wont into the souldans boast, 45 

Being thither on embassage sent, 

And brought his head awaye with moe; 

I having slainc him in his tent. 

There was a dragon in that land 

Moat fiercely mett me by the waye 50 

As hee a. lyon did pursue. 

Which I myself did alsoe slay. 

Then soon I past the seas from Greece, 

And eamc to Pnvyo land aright: 

AYIicrc I the duko of Pavyo killed, 55 

Ills hainouH treason to rcr(uit(!, 

To England then I eanio with spoodo, 

To wedd fairo Phelis lady bright; 

For lovo of whoma I travelled farr 

To try my mauliood and my might. CO 

But when I had o,spousecl her, 

I stayd with her hut fortye clayes, 

Ere that I left this ladyo faire, 

And went from her beyond the seas. 

All cladd in gr.ay, in pilgrim sort, 65 

My voyage from her I did taka 

Onto the blessed Iloly-hind, 

For Jesus Christ my Saviours sake. 

Where I Erie Jonas did redeeme, 

And all Ills sonnes, which wore fifteeno, 70 

Who with the oruell Sarazens 
In prison for long time had heene. 

I slew the gyant Amarant 
In battel fiercelye hand to hand: 

And doughty Barfcnard killed I, 75 

A treacherous knight of Pavye land. 

I 

Then I to England Came againe, 

I And here with Colbrtinde fell I fought; 
An ugly gyant, whiel) the Dime.s 
Had for tlfeir ch.anipioti hither brought, 80 

I I overcame him in the feild, 

I And slew him snone right vnliaiiGyo ; 
Whevel)ye this land I did vedeomo 
From Dani.sli tribute uttovlye. 

And afterwards I offered upp 85 

TTio use of weapons solemnlye 
At Winchester, whereas I fought, 

In sight of nianye farr and uye, 
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' But first,’ nearo Wiiisor, I fikl alajo 
A biive of passing might and strength ; 90 

Whose like in England never was 
Eor liugenesse both in bredth and length. 

Some of his bones in Warwicko yott 
Within the castle there doe lye; 

One of his aheeld-honea to this d.ay 95 

Hangs in the cityo of Coventrye. 

On Dnnsinore heath I alsoe slewe 
A inonslrous wyld and cnioll beast, 

GalhJ the Dnn-oow of Duiisuiore heath ; 
Which nianye people had opprest. 100 

Some of her bones in Warwieko yett 
Still for a monument dee lye, 

And there e-xpoaed to lookers viewo 
As wondrous strange, they may espye. 

A dragon m Northumberland 105 

I alsoo did in fight destroye. 

Which did hothe man and boast oppvesse, 
And all the countrye sore annoye. 

At length to Warwicko I did come. 

Like pilgrim poore, and was not knowne ; 

And there I lived a hermitts life HI 

A mile and more out of the towno. 


Whoro with my hands I hewed a house 
Out of a craggy rocko of Btono ; 

And lived lilce a palmer pooro 225 

Within that oavo myself alone ; 

And daylya came to begg my bread. 

Of PhcHs att my castle gate; 

Not knowne unto my loved wiffe, 

Who dailye mourned for her mate. 220 

Till att the last I foil soro sioko. 

Yea sicke soo sore that I must dyo ; 

I sent to her a ring of golde, 

By which she knew me prosentlye. • 

Then sliee repairing to the oavo 125 

Before that I gave up the ghost ; 

Herself cload up my dying eyes : 

My Phelis fairo, whom I lovd most. 

Thus dreadful death did me arrost, 

To bring my corpoa unto the grave j 130 

And like a palmer dyed I, 

Wherby I sought my soulo to save. 

My body that endured this toyle, 

Though now it be consumed to mold ; 

My statue fair engraven in stone, 135 
In Warwioke still you may behold. 


II. 

!tnii 


The Editor found thi.a Poem in his ancient 
folio manuscript among the old ballads; he 
was de.siruus, tliorofore, that it should still 
accompany them ; and as it is not altogether 
devoid of nifrit, it.a imsertion here will be 
pardoned. 

Akiiougli this piece seems not imperfect, 
tlier(‘ ia reason to holiovo that it is only apart 
of a much laiger poem, which enntalued the 
whole history of Sir Guy: for, upon compar- 
ing it with the common story book 12mo., 
we find the latter to be nothing more than 
this poem reduced to prose: which is only 
effected by now and then altering the rhyme, 
and throwing out some few of the poetical 
ornaments. The disguise i.s so slight, that it 

V’vt, 01, 102, doth lye, JIS, 


is an easy matter to pick complete stamias in 
any page of that book. 

The author of this poem has shown some 
invention. Though he took the subject from 
theold romantte quoted before, he has adorned 
it afresh, and made the story entirely his own. 

Guy journeyes towards that sanotifyed 
ground. 

Whereas tlio Jewea faypo oitye sometime 
stood, 

Wherein our Saviours sacred head was 
crownd, 

And where for sinfull man he shed hia 
blood : 

To see the sepulcher was his intent. 

The lomhe that Joseph unto Jesus lent. 
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With tedious miles he tyred his wcaryo feet. 
And passed dosart places full of danger, 

At last with a moat woefull wight’' did meet, 
A man that unto sorrow was noe stranger: 

For he had fifteen sunnos, made captives all 

To slavish bondage, in extremest thrall, 12 

A gyant called Amarant detaind them. 

Whom noo man durst eueoimtor for his 
strength : 

Who in a castle, which ho held, had chaind 
them : 15 

Guy qnestious, where 1 and understands at 
length 

The place not fan-. — -Lend mo thy swoi*d, 
quoth liee, 

lie lend my manhood all thy sonnss to free. 

With that he goes, and lays upon the dove. 
Like one that sayes, I must, and will come 
in : 20 

The gyant never was aoo rowsi’d before ; 

For noe such knocking at his gate had bin ; 

See takes his keyes, and olubb, and cometh 
out, 

Staring with ireful countenance about. 

Sirra, quoth hee, what businesB hast thou 
hoere ? 25 

Art come to feast the crowes about my 
walls ? 

Didst never heare, noe rausome can him 
cleere. 

That in the compasao of my furye falls: 

For making mo to take a porters paines. 

With this same clubli I will dash out thy 
hrainea. 30 

Gyant, quoth Gny, y’are quarrelsome I see, 
Choller and you seem very neere of kin ; 

>Io.st fUngerous at the olnbb belike you boo ; 
I have bin batter armd, though nowo goe 
thin ; 34 

But shew thy utmost hate, enlarge thy spight, 

Keene is my weapon, and shall doo me right. 

Soo draws hi.s sword, salutes him with the 
same 

About the head, the shoulders, and the 
side : 

Whilst his erected oluhh doth death proclaime, 
Staiidingo with huge Colossus’ spacious 
stride, 40 


Putting such vigour to hi.s knotty beame, 
Tliat like a furnace he did smoke extreamo. 

But on the ground ho spent his strokes in 
valne, 

For Guy was nimble to avoyde them still. 
And ever ore he heav’d his elubb againc, 45 
Did brush his plated coat against his will: 
Att such advantage Guy wold nevur fayle. 

To bang him soundlyo in his eoate of maylc. 

Att last tlirough thirst the gyant feeble grown. 
And aayd to Guy, As thou’rt uf humane 
riice, 50 

Shew itt in this, give natures wants their 
dewc. 

Let me hut goe, and drlnke in yonder jdaee; 
Thou oiinst not yeold to ‘ me’ a smaller thing, 
Thau to gr.aunt life, thals given by the spring. 

I graunt thee leave, quoth Guye, goo drink 
thy last, 55 

Goo pledge the dragon, and the salvage 
bore 

Succeed the tragodyes that they have past, 
But never tliinke to taste cold water more; 
Drinko deepe to death and unto him carouse; 
Bid him receive time in his earthen house, 60 

Soe to the spring he goes, and slakes hia 
thirst ; 

Takeing the water in extremely like 
Some wracked shipp that on a rocke is burst, 
Whose forced hulke against the stone docs 
stryke ; 

Scooping it in roo fast with both his hands. 
That Gny admiring to behold it stands. 66 

Como on, quoth Guy, lot us to worke ag.iiue. 
Thou stayeat about thy liquor overlong ; 
The fish, which in tlio river doe remaino, 
Will want thereby; thy drinking doth them 
wrong: 70 

But I will aeo their satisfaction made, 

AVith gyant.s blood they must, and shall he 
payd. 

Villaine, quoth Amarant, lie crush thee 
streight ; 

Thy life shall pay thy daring toungs offence : 


• Erie Jonas, mentionad in tlio foregoing balliui. 


Ter. Ai, bulko, MS, aod PCG 
* Wblch Guy had alain tefora. 
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This olubb, wliieli is about some liunilrcil 
■weiglit, 75 

Is deathes commission to dispatch thee 
henoa : 

Dresse tlioc for ravens dyett I must needea ; 
And broake thy bones, as they "were made of 
reedes. 

Inoenaod much by these bold pagan bostes, 
Which worthye Guy cold ill endure to 
heare, 80 

lie havves upon those bigg supporting postes, 
Whieli like two pillars did his body beare: 
Amarant for those wounds in choller growes 
And desporatelye att Guy his olubb he 
tlirowes : 

Which did directly on his body light, 85 
Soo violent, and weighty there-withall, 

That downa to ground on sudden came the 
knight ; 

And, era ha aald raaover fram. the fall. 

The gyant gott his olubb ngaine in flst, 89 
And aimd a stroke that wonderfullyo mist. ^ 

Tvaytot, quoth Guy, thy falahood lie repay, 
This coward act to intercept my bloode. 
Sayes Amarant, He murther any way, 

With enemyos all vantages arc good : 

0 could I poyson in thy nostrllls blowe, 95 
Beaute of it I wold dispatch thee aoe. 

Its well, said Guy, thy honest thoughts ap- 
peare, 

Within that bcastlyo bulke where devills 
dwell ; 

Which are thy tenants while thou livest 
heare. 

But will be landlords when thou conoest in 
hell : 100 

Vile miscreant, prepare thee for their den. 
Inhumane monster, hatefull unto men. 

But breathe thy aolfo a time, while I goe 
drinke, 

For llanieing Phoebus with hi.s fyorye eye 
Tuvinents mo soo with burning heat, I thinke 
My thirst wold servo to drinko an ocean 
drye: 106 

Forbear a lltlo, as I dolt with thee. 

Quoth Amarant. 'Thou hast noo foole of mee. 

Noe, sillyo wretch, my father taught more 
witt, 

How I shold use such enemyes as thou; 


By all my gods I doe rejoice at itt, m 
To understand that thirst constraiiies theo 
now ; 

For all the treasure, that the world containes. 

One drop of water shall not cools thy valnos. 

Bolcevo my foe! why, 'twore a madmans 
part ; 115 

Refresh an advefsarye to my wrong ! 

If thou imagine this, a child thou art : 

Noe, fellow, I have known the world too 
long 

To bo S08 simple ; now I know thy want, 

A minutes space of breathing I’ll not grant. 

And with these words heaving aloft his 

olubb 121 

Into the ayre, ho swings the same about: 

Then shakes his lookes, and doth his temples 
lubb. 

And, like the Cyclops, in his pride doth 
strout : 

Slrr,a, sayes bee, I have you at a lift, 125 

I Now you are come unto your latest shift. 

Perish forever: with this stroke I send theo 
A modioino, that will doe thy thirst much 
good; 

Take noe more care for drinko before I end 
theo. 

And then wee’ll have carouses of thy blood ; 

Here’s ot thee with a butcher’s downright 
blow, 181 

To please my furye with thine overthrow. 

Infernal], false, obdurate feond, said Guy, 
That seemst a lump of orueltye from hell ; 

Ungratefull monster, since thou dost deny 
The thing to mee wherin I used thee well’: 

With more revenge, than ere my sword did 
make, 139 

On thy accursed head revenge Ho take. 

Thy gyants longitude shall shorter shrinko, 
Except thy sun-sooreht skin be weapon 
proof : lid 

Farewell my thirst ; I doe disdains to drinke ; 
Streanies keepo your waters to your owne 
behoof ; 

Or let wild beasts be welcome thereunto ; 

With those pearle drops I will not have to do. 

Here, tyrant, take a taste of my good-will, 
For thus I doe begin my bloodye bout : 146 
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You cannot chuso but like tho groeting ill ; 

■ It is not that same elubb will beare you 
out ; 

And take this payment on thy shaggye 
crowne — 

A blowe that brought him with a vengeance 
downe. 150 

Then Guy sett foot upon the monsters hrest, 
And from hia shoulders did hia hoact divide; 
Which with a yawninge mouth did gape, un- 
lilost ; 

Noe dragons jawes were ever seone soo wide 
To open and to shut, till life was spout. 155 
Then Guy tooke kcyea, and to tlio castle 
went, 

Where manye woefull captives he did find. 
Which had hoono tyred with extremityes ; 
Wiiom he in freindiy manner did unhind, 
And reasoned with tliom of their miseryes; 
Eohe told a tale with teares, and sighes, and 
oryes, 161 

All weeping to him with complaining eyes. 

There tender ladyea in davke dungeons lay, 
That were surprised in the desart wood, 
And had noe other dyett everye day, 105 
But flesh of humane creatures for their 
food : 

Some with their lovers bodyea had beene fed. 
And in their womhes their husbands buryed. 

Now he helhinkes him of hia being there, 

To enlarge the wronged hrethron from their 
woes ; 170 

And, us he searcboth, doth great ci.aiiiours 
lumre. 

By whi<!li sad sound’s direction on he goe.s, 
lliitill he findes a darksome obscure gate, 
Arm’d strongly ouor all with iron plate. 

Tliat he unlockes, ana enters, whore .appeares 
'I'lio strangest ohieet that he over s.aw ; 17B 
Men that -with famishment of many ycares. 
Were like deathes picture, -which the 
painters draw ; 

Divers of them wore hanged by echo thomhe; 
Others head-downward : by the middle some. 

With diligence he takes them from thewalle, 
With lyberfcyo their thraldome to acquaint: 


Then the perplexed knight their father calls. 
And sayes, Ileceive thy sonnes though 
poore and faint ; 184 

I promiad you their lives, accept of that ; 

But did not -w-arrant you they shold he fat. 

The castle I doe give thee, heore’s the Iceyes, 
Where tyranya for many ycores did dwell: 
Procure the gentle tender ladycs case, 169 
For pittyes sake, use wronged women well: 
Men easilye revenge the wrongs men do ; 

But poore wc.ako women have not strength 
thereto. 

The good old man, oven overjoyed with this, 
Fell on tiro ground, and wold havo ki.st 
Guys feot(5 ; 104 

Father, quoth lie, refraine soo ha.se n, ki.s.s. 
For age to honor youth I hold umneeto; 
Ambitions prycle hath hurt meo all it can, 

I goe to mortifio a siufull man. 

The foregoing poem on"Oayand Ama- 
raut” has been discovered to be a fragment of 
“The famous historie of Guy earl e of War- 
wicko, by Samuel Howlands, London, printed 
by J. Bell, 1649,’’ 4to., in xii. cantos, begin- 
ning thus ; 

“When dreadful Mars in armour every day.” 

Whether the edition in 1649 was the first 
is not known, but the author Sara, Rowlands 
w.is one of the minor pools who lived in the 
reigns of Queen Elizabeth and Jamea I. and 
pei'haps later. His other poems are chiefly 
of the religious kind, which rniikes it proha- 
hle that the liistory of Guy was one of hia 
e.arliest performances. — ’lliore are e.vtunt of 
his (1.) “The betraying of Chriat, iTinlas in 
disp.airc, the seven words of oar Saviour on 
the erossc, with other pooma on the pasision, 
Ac., 1598, 4to.” ['Amos Typ. p. 428.] — (2.) A 
TliPiitro of delightful Keereatiim. Limd. 
printed for A. Juhn.aon, 1005,” 4(0. (Penes 
editor.) This ia a book of pneina no .aiilijcets 
chiefly taken from the Old Testament. (.3.} 
“ Memory of Christ’s Miracles, in verse, 
Lend. 1618, 4to." (4.) “ ITpaven’a glory, 

earth’s vanity, and hell’s horror.” Loud. 
1638, 8vo. [These two in Bod. Cat,] 

In the present edition the foregoing poem 
has been much im /^ed from the printed 
1 copy. 
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FAIR MARGARET ANI> SWEET WILLIAM. 


III. 

A SCOTTISH SONG. 


I HAVE not been able to meet with a more 
ancient copy of this liuinnrous old song, than 
that printed in the Tea-l'ablo Miscellany, &c., 
which seems to liave admitted some corrup- 
tions. 

Late in an evening forth I went 
A little before the sun gade down, 

And there I chano’t, by accident. 

To light on a battle new begun ; 

A man and hla wife wev fawn in a strife, 5 
I eanna wool toll ye how it began ; 

But aye she wail’d her wrotohod life, 

Cryeng, Bvir aiake, mine auld goodmanl 

HE. 

Thy auld goodman, tliat thou tells of, 

The country kens whore ho was born, 10 | 
Was but a silly poor vagabond, 

And ilka ane lough him to scorn : 

For he did spend and make an end 
Of gear ‘ his fathers nevir’ wan ; 

He gart the poor stand frae the door: 15 

Sae tell nae mair of tliy auld goodman. 

SHE. 

My heart, aiake ! is liken to break. 

Whan I think on ray winsome John, 

Ills bliukan ec, and gait sae free, 

Wa.s naithing like thee, thou dosood drone ; 
Wi' his rosie face, and flaxen hair, 21 

And skin as white as ony swan, 


He was large and tall, and comely withall; 
Thou’lt nevir he like mine auld goodman. 

EE. 

Why dost thou ploin ? I thee maintein ; 25 

For meal and mawt thou disna want; 

But thy wild bees I eanna please, 

Now whan our gear gins to grow scant. 

Of houshold stuflf thou hast enough ; 

Thou wants for neither pot nor pan ; 30 

Of sickliko ware he loft thee hare ; 

Sae toll nao mair of thy auld goodman. 

SEE. 

Yes I may tell, and fret my sell, 

To think on those blyth days I had, 

Whan I and ho together ley 36 

In armes into a well-made bed : 

But now I sigh and may be sad, 

Thy courage is oauld, thy colour wan, 
Thou falds thy feet, and fa’s asleep ; 

Thou’lb nevir ha like mine auld goodman. 

Then coming was the night sae dark, 41 
And gone was a’ the light of day; 

The carle was fear'd to miss his mark, 

And therefore wad nae longer stay i 
Then up he gat, and ran his way, 43 

I trowe, the wife tlia day she wan ; 

And aye the owroword of tho fray 
Was, Evir aiake I mine auld goodman. 


IT. 


Iiiiv lliRffiiret iittii Slmt illiUiam. 


This seenns to be tho old .song quoted in 
Fletcher’s “ Knight of tlie Burning Pestle," 
Acts 2d and 3d ; although the six lines there 
preserved are somewhat dlfforoiit from those 
iu tho ballad, as it stands at pro.s6nt. The 
reader will not wonder at this, whoa ho is 
informed that this is only given from a mo- 


dern printed copy picked up on a stall. Its 
full title is, “Fair Margaret’s Misfortunes; 
or Sweet William’s frightful dreams on his 
wedding night, with the sudden death and 
burial of those noble lovers.’’ — 

The lines preserved in the play are this 
distich, 
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“You are no love for me, Margaret, 

I am no love for you.” 

And the following stanza, 

" When it was grown to dark midnight, 
And all were fast asleep, 

In came Margarets grimly ghost, 

And stood at Williams feet. 

Those linos have acquired an iraportiince 
by giving birth to one of the most bciuitiful 
halliidH in our own or any other language. 
Sue the song entitled " Margaret’s Ghost," at 
the end of Uiis volume. 

Kiiiec tlie first edition some improvements 
havo haon inserted, winch wero conimuni- 
oated by a lady of tlio first distinction, as 
ehe had hoard this song repeated in Imr in- 
fancy. 

As it fell out on a long summer’s day, 

Two lovers they sat on a hill ; 

'They sat togatliar that long eumtner’s day, 
And could not talk their fill. 

I see no harm by you, Margarist, 5 

And you see none by mee ; 

Befuro to-morrow at aigiit o’ the clock 
A rich wedding you siiall see. 

Fait Margarht sat in her bowar-winddw, 
Combing her yellow hair ; 10 

There slie spyed sweet William and his bride. 
As they were a riding near. 

Tlion down she l.^yd her ivory combe. 

And braided lier hair in twain : 

She went alive out of lier bower, 15 

But ne'er came alive in’t again. 

WliPii (lay was gone, and night was come, 
And all men fast asleep, 

'i'lien came tlio spirit of fair Marg’ret, 

And stood at Williams feet, 20 

Are you awake, sweet William? slieo said; 

Or, sweet William, are you asleep ? 

God give yon joy of your gay bride-bed. 

And me of my wiuding-slieet. 

Wiion day was come, and night was gone, 25 
And all men vvak’d from sleep, 

Swo(Jt William to liis lady auyd, 

My dear, 1 have cause to ween. 

40 ‘ 


I I dreamt a dream, my dear ladyb, 

I Sueli dreamos are never good : 30 

I dreamt my Ijower was full of red ‘ wine,’ 
And my bridc-bed full of blood. 

Such dreams, such dreams, my honoured sir, 
They never do prove good : 

To dream thy bower was full of red ’wine,' 
And thy hrlde-bod full of Idood. aO 

lie called up ills merry men all. 

By one, by two, and l)y tliree; 

Saying, I'll away to fair Marg'ret’s linwcr, 
By the lo.ave of iny ladle. 40 

And when he came to fair Jlarg'rct'a bower 
lie kiiuelmd at tlio ring; 

And wlio so ready as ii(3r beven brethrin 
To Jet sweet William in. 

Then ho turned up the oovorlng-sheet, 45 
Pray let mo see tlm dead ; 

Methinks she looks all pale and wan, 

She hath lost her cherry red. 

I’ll do more for thee, Margarbt, 

'Than any of thy kin ; 50 

For I will kiss thy pale wan lips, 

Though a smile I cannot win. 

With that bespake the seven brethren, 
Making most piteous mone : 

You may go kiss your jolly brown bride, 55 
And let our sister alone. 

If I do kiss my jolly brown bride, 

I do but w'hat is right ; 

I neer made a vow to yonder poor corpse 
By day, nor yet by night. 60 

Deal on, de.il on, my merry men all, 

Deal on your oake and your wine 
For whatever is dealt at lier funeral to-day, 
Shall bo dealt to-morrow at mine. 

' Fair Margaret dyed to-day, to-day, C5 
Sweet William dyed the morrow : 

F.air Margaret dyed for pure true love, 

Sweet William dyed fur Borrow. 

Margaret was biiryed in the lower chuticW, 
And William in the bigber : 70 

Out of her bro.st there sprang a rose. 

And out of Ills a briar. 

Ver. 31, 35, sivim.', I*CC. 

* Alluding to thQ dole anciynUy ylvun at funaraU. 
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BARBARA ALLEN’S CRUELTY. 


They grew till they grew unto the chnroli top, 
And then they could grow no highei- ; 

And there they tyed in a true lovers knot, 
Wltioh made all the people admire. 76 


Thon came the clerk of the pariah. 
As you tho truth shall hear, 

And by misfortune out them down, 
Or they had now been there. 


-<#► 


Given-, with some corrections, from an old 
black-letter copy, entitled, “ Barbary Allon’s 
cruelty, or the Young Man’s Tragedy.” 

In Scarlet towne, where I was home. 

There was a faire maid dwellin, 

Made every youth erye, Wel-awaye 1 
Her name was Barbara Allen. 

All in the merrye month of May, 5 

When greane buds they were awellin, 

Tong Jemmye Grove on hie death-bed lay. 
For love of Barbara Allen. 

He sent his man unto her then. 

To the towne where shee was dwellin; 10 
You must oomo to my master dearo, 

Qiff your nams be Barbara Allen. 

For death is printed on his face, 

And ore his hart is stealin-. 

Then haste away to comfort him, 15 

0 lovelye Barbara Allen. 

Though death ho printed on bis face, 

And ore his harte is stealin, 

Yet little better shall ho bee 
For bonny Barbara Allen. 20 

So slowly, slowly, she came up. 

And .slowly she came nye him ; 

And all she sayd, when there she came, 
Yong man, I think y’are dying. 

lie turned his face unto her strait, 25 

With deadlje sorrow sighing ; 

0 lovely maid, come pity moo, 

Ime on my deth-bed lying. 

If on your death-bed you doe lye, 

What needs the tale you are tellin; 30 


n’s fewUg. 

I cannot keep you from your death ; 

Farewell, sayd Barbara Allen. 

He turnd his face unto the wall. 

As deadlje pangs he fell In ; 

Adieu 1 adieu 1 adieu to you all, 35 

Adieu to Barbara Allen. 

As she was walking ore the fields. 

She heard the hell a knellin ; 

And every stroke did seem to saye, 
Unworthy Barbara Allen. 40 

She turnd her hodye round about. 

And spied tho corps a coming : 

Layo down, laye down the corps, she sayd, 
That I may look upon him. 

With scornful eye she looked downe, 45 

Hor oheeko with laughter swollin : 

Whilst all her friends cryd out amaine ; 
Unworthyo Barbara Allen. 

When he was dead, and laid in grave, 

Her harte was struck with sorrowe, 50 
0 mother, mother, make my bod. 

For I shall dye to-morrowe. 

Ilard-hartcd creature him to slight, 

Who loved me so dearlye : 

0 that I had beene more kind to him, 55 
When he was alive and nearo me 1 

She, on her death-had as she layo, 

Beg’d to he buried by him ; 

And sore repented of tho dnye. 

That she did ere denye him. 60 

Farewell, she sayd, ye virgins all. 

And shun the fault I fell in : 

Henceforth take warning by the fall 
Of cruel Barbara Allen. 
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VI. 

A SCOTTISH BALLAD. 


Eroh Allan Eamsny’s Tea-table Miscel- 
lany. Tlie concluding stanza of this piece 
Bcems modern. 

There oamo a gho.st to Margarot’a door, 
With many a grievous grone. 

And ay he tirled at the pin ; 

But answer made she none. 

Is this my father Philip ? 5 

Or is't my brother John ? 

Or ia’t my true love Willie 
Prom Scotland new come home ? 

'Tis not thy father Philip ; 

Nor yet thy brother John : 10 

But ’tis thy true love Willie 
From Scotland new come home. 

0 sweet Mavgretl 0 dear Margretl 
I pray thee speak to mee ; 

Give me my faith and troth, Margret, 15 
As I gave it to thee. 

Thy faith and troth tbou'se nevir get, 

‘Of me shalt nevir win,’ 

Till that thou come within my hower, 

And kiss my check and chin, 20 

If I should come within thy bower, 

I am no earthly man ; 

And should I kias thy rosy lipp, 

Thy days will not be lang. ' 

0 swoot M.argrot, 0 dear Mai'grot, 25 
I pray thee spoak to mee : 

Give mo my faith and troth, Miirgret, 

As I gave it to thee. 

Thy faith and troth thon’eo nevir get, 

‘ Of mo shalt nevir win,’ 30 


Till thou take mo to yon kirk yard, 

And wed me with a ring. 

My I)one.s are buried in a kirk yard 
Afar beyond the soa, 

And it is but my sprite, Margret, 85 
’That’s speaking now to time. 

She strotehod out licr lily-white hand, 

As for to do her host; 

Ilae there your faith and trotli, Willio, 
God send your soul good rest. 40 

Now she has kilted her lobea of green, 

A piece below her knee : 

And a’ the live-lnng winter night 
The dead corps followed shoe. 

la there any room at your head, Willie, 45 
Or any room at your feet? 

Or any room at your side, Willie, 

Wherein that I may creep ? 

There’s nae room at my head, Margret, 
'There’s nae room at my feet, 50 

There’s no room at my side, Margret, 

My coffin is made so meet. 

Then up and crew the red red cock. 

And up tlien crew the gray : 

Tie time, tis time, my dear Margret, 55 
That ‘ I’ were gano away. 

No more the ghost to Margrot said, 

But, with a grievous grone. 

Evanish’d in a cloud of mist. 

And loft hor all alone. 00 

0 stay, my only true love, stay, 

The constant Slargrot cried: 

Wan grew her cheeks, she closed her oen. 
Stretch’d her saft limb.9, and died. 
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THE BAILIFF’S DAUGHTER OF ISLINGTON. 


VII. 


Sir aniif isrhra 


A SCOTTISH Ballad. 


PiUNTRD, witb n low conjooUiral cnienda- 

tiuiiH, Ii'oni a written copy. 

It waa in atul niioiit tl)o Mavtinmag time, 
Wlnni tile };rc‘ctic leaves wer a fallan ; 

Timt Sir Joiiri Grelimfl o’ the west countrye, 
Fell in luve rvi’ Biirbani AUau. 

IIo sent Ilia man down tlirow fho towne, 6 
To the plaieo wharu slm was dwdlan: 

0 Inisto and cum to niy maiator detiro, 

■ Gin yo bin Barbara Allan. 

0 hfioly, hofily raise she up, 

To the plaice wher he wns lyan j 10 

And whan eha drew the curtain by, 

Young man I think yo’ro dyan.* 

0 its I’m sick, and very very sick, 

And its a’ for Barbara Allen. 

0 the better for me ye’se never be, 15 
Though your harts blude wer spillan. 


Reuiomber yo nat in the tavern, air, 

Whan ye the cups wer fillan ; 

How ye made the liealtha gae round and 
round, 20 

And slighted Barbara Allan ? 

He turn’d bis face unto the wa', 

And death was ivitb him dealan; 

Adiew I adiew 1 my de.ar friends a’, 

Be kind to Barbara Allan. 

Then hooly, hooly raise she up, 25 

And hooly, hooly left him ; 

And sighan said, site oould not stay. 

Since death of life liad reft him. 

She had not g.anc a mile but twa, 

Whan she heard the deid-boll knellan ; 30 

And everye jow the doid-boll gied, 

Cried, Wae to Barbara Allan ! 

0 mithcr, mither, rank my bed, 

0 mak it saft and narrow : 

Since my love died for mo to day, 35 

Ise dio for him to morrowe. 


Tin. 

liuliff’s ^iiiigljter M Islinutoii!. 


Fbom an ancient black-letter copy in the 
I’epys Collection, wltli some Improvements 
coinraunleated by a lady ns she luul heard 
tlia sauio recited in her youth. The full title 
is, “True love requited; Or, the Bailiff’s 
daughter of Islington.” 

Islington in Norfolk is probably the place 
hero meant. 


* Ah higenlous frioml tliluks tlio r1iym«8 Dyand ami Ly- 
aiid ought h) bo trunhjio‘'i.'J : tho tiiimt, Young man, I 

tliluk jo’re lyand, iyouH be very I’haractoi'lsUcal* 


There was ayouthe, and a well-beloved yonthe, 
And he was a squires son ; 

Ho loved tho bayliffea daughter deare, 

That lived in Islington. 

Yot she was ooye, and wotild not holiovo 5 
That he did love her soe, 

Noe nor at any time would she 
Any countenance to him showe. 

But when his friendes did imderatand 
Ilis fond and foolish miade, 10 

They sent him up to faire London 
An apprentice for to binde. 


THE WILLOW TREE, 
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Anti when he liatl been seven long ycaves, 
And never his love could see ; 

Miiiiy a toai'c have I shed for her sake, 15 
When she little thought of mee. 

Then all the maids nf Islington 
Went forth to sport and plaje, 

All hut the haylill'es daughter deare: 

She aooretly stole aivaye. 20 

She pulled off her gowno of greene, 

And put on ragged attire, 

And to fairt! London she would go 
Her true love to entiuiro. 

And aa she went along the high road, 25 
The weather being hot and dryo, 

Slio sat her dow'no upon a green hank, 

And her true lovo oama riding byo. 

She started up, with a colour soa redd, 
Catching hold of his bridle-reino; 30 

One penny, one penny, kind sir, she sayd, 
Will ease me of much paine. 


Before I give you one penny, sweet-hcatt, 
Prayc tell me where you were borne. 

At Islington, kind sir, sayd shoo, 35 

Where I have had many a scoruc. 

I prythoe, sweet-heart, then tell to nice, 

O toll me, whether yon kiiowo 

The bayliffos daughter of Islingloii, 

She is dead, sir, hjng agon. 40 

If she be dead, then take ray horse. 

My saddle and bridle also ; 

For I will inti) Homo furr enuntrye, 

Whore 1100 man shall mo knowe. 

0 stayu, 0 stayo, then gnodlyo youthu, 45 
She Rtandetli by thy aide ; 

She 18 here alive, she is not dead, 

And rcadye to bo thy bride. 

0 farewell griefe, and welcome joye, 

Ten tlion.sand times therofero; 60 

For nowo I have fuundo mine owne true love, 
Whom I thought I should never bgo more. 


IX. 

A PASTORAL MALOaUE. 


Fiioic tha small blaok-lettor collection, en- 
titled "The Golden Garland of princely De- 
lights, " collated with two other copies, and 
corrected by conjecture. 

WILLT. 

Ilownow, .sheplierde, wbat ine.anos th.it? 
Why that willowo in thy hat? 

Wliy thy acarffes of red and yollowe 
'llunv’d tu branches of greene willowo ? 

CIIDDy. 

They are ohang’d, and an am I; 5 

Sorrowes live, but pleasures die; 

Phillis bath forsaken nice. 

Which makes me weare the wlllowe-lree. 

WILLY, 

Phillis 1 shoe that lov’d thee lung ? 
la shee the Inss hath done thee wrong? 10 


Slieo that lov’d thee long and best, 

Is her love turned to a jest? 

CUDDY. 

Shoo that long true love profeat, 

She hath robb’d iny heart of rest : 

Fur she a new love lovo.s, not mee; 15 
Which makes we wear the willovvo-tree. 

tm.LY. 

Come then, shophordo, let us joine, 

Since thy ha))p is like to mine ; 

For the maid I thought moat true 

Moo hath also bid adien. 20 

CUDDY. 

Thy hard hnpp doth mine appease, 
Gompauye doth sorrowc ease : 

Yet, Phillis, still 1 pine for thee, 

And still must weare the ■willowe-tree. 
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THE LADY’S FALL. 


lyir^LV. 

Shepherde, be advis’d by mce, 25 

Cast off grief and willowo-tree : 

For .thy grief brings her content, 

She is pleas’d if thou lament. 


CUDDY. 

Ilerdaman, I’ll be rul’d by thee, 

There lyes grief and willowe-tree : 30 

Henceforth I will do as they, 

And love a new love every day. 


X. 

Sulti's J«U, 


— Is given (with corrections) from the 
editor’s ancient folio MS,, collated with two 
printed copies in hhiok-letter : one in tlic 
British Museum, the other in the Popys Col- 
lection. Its old title is, " A lamentable ballad 
of the Lady's fall.” 'To the tune of “In 
Pesood Time, &a.” — The ballad here referred 
to la preserved in the “ Muses Library,” 8vo., 
p. 281. It is an allegory or vi,sion, entitled 
“ The Shepherd’s Slumber,” and opens with 
some pretty rural images, viv;.; 

“ In posood time when hound to horn 
Gives eara till buck be kil’d, 

And little lads with pipes of come 
Sate keeping boasts a-flold. 

“ I went to gather strawberries 

By woods and groves full fair, &c.” 

SIaiike well my heavy dolefull tale, 

You loyall lover-s all, 

And hredfully heare in your breast 
A gallant ladyes fall. 

Long was .sho wooed, ore sheo was wonne, 5 
'fo lead a wedded life, 

Blit folly wronglit her overthrowo 
Before slice was a wife. 

Too Htnme, alas ! slice gave consent 
And yeolded to lii.s will, 

Though he prolc.sted to ho true. 

And faithfull to lier still. 

Shoe felt her Imdy altered quite. 

Her liriglit line wii-ved pale, 

Her hivelye cheeks chang'd color white, 15 
Her strength began to fiiyle. 

Sne that with many a sorrowful sigh. 

This beantonus liidye niilde. 

With greiwed liart, porceiveil her.selfo 
To have conceived with cliilde. 


Shee kept it from her parents sight 
As close as close might bee, 

And soe put on her silken gowno 
None might her swelling see. 

Unto her lover secretly 25 

Her greefe shoe did licwrny. 

And, walking with him hand in hand. 

These words to him did say ; 

Behold, quoth slice, a maids distresse 
By love brought to thy bowe, 30 

Behold I goo with ehiklo by thee, 

'i'ho none thereof doth knowo. 

The litlo babe springs in my wombe 
To heare its fathers voyoe, 

Lett it not be a bastard called, 35 

Sith I made thee my ohoyee: 

Come, come, my love, perform thy vowe 
And wed me out of hand ; 

0 leave me not in this e.'ttrome 

Of griefo, alas ! to stand. 40 

Think on thy former promises, 

Thy oathes and vnwes echo one; 

EGinemlier with what bitter teares 
'To mee thou inadest thy moane. 

Convey mee to some secrett place, 45 

And muryo me with speede ; 

Or with tliy nipyer end my life, 

Era further shame proceede. 

Alacke! ray beauteous love, quoth hee. 

My joyc, and only dear ; 50 

Which way can I convoy tliee hence. 

When dangers are no near ? 

Thy friends are all of bye degree. 

And I of mean estate ; 

Full hard it is to gett thee forthe 55 

Out of thy fathers gate. 


20 



THE LADY’S FALL. 
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Dread not thy life to save rny ftime, 

For if tliou taken bee, 

My solfe will step betw'cene the swords, 

And take the lianne on mee: 60 

Soo shall I scape dishonour quite ; 

And if I should be slaine, 

\Vluit could they say, but that true love 
Had wrought a ladyes bane. 

But fcare not any further harme ; 65 

My selfo will aoe devise. 

That I will ryde away with thee 
IJnlcnowon of mortall eyes; 

Disguisod like some pi'otty page 
lie mcctu thee in the darke, 70 

And all alone Ho come to thee 
Hard by my fathers parlio. 

And there, quoth lioe, He mecta niy dearc 
If Gud so lend mo life, 

On this day month without all faylo 75 
I will make thee my wifo. 

Theu with a sweet and loving kisse, 

They parted presentlye, 

And att their pavtiuge hrinish toares 
Stoode in eehe others eye. 80 

Att length the wished day w.as come. 

On which this beauteous mayd, 

With longing eyes, and strange attire, 

Bor her true lover stayd. 

When any person shea ospyed 85 

Como ryjing ore the plaine, 

She hop’d it was her owne true love: 

But all lier hopes were value. 

Hion did shoo woepc and sore bowaylo 
Her iniidt nnha])py fate; 90 

Tlien did slice apeaku those woefull words, 

As succ(mrlos.s .she sate ; 

0 r.il'.c, furaworne, and falthlesse man, 
DisliijiiU in thy love, 

ILi.at tliou forgott thy promise p.a.st, 95 
And wilt tliou perjured pirovu? 

Ami hast thou now forsaken meo 
In this my great distressR, 

To end my days in open shame, 

VV’liich tliou mightst well rodresse? 100 
Wiie worth the time I eer believ’d 
That ilattcring tongue of thine: 

Wnhl God that I had never seene 
The toares of tliy false oyno. 


And thus with many a sorrowful sigh, 105 
Homewards shoe went againe : 

Noe rest came to her waterye eyes, 

She felt such privye paine. 

In travail strong shea fell that night, 

With many a bitter throwe ; 110 

What woefull psiines shea then did feel, 

Doth ache good woman knowe. 

Shoe called up her waiting mayd, 

That lay at her bedds feete, 

Who musing at her mistre.ss woe, 115 
Began full fasto to vveopo. 

Weepe not, said slieo, but shutt the (lores. 
And windowes round about. 

Let none bowr.ay my wretched state, 

But kcope all persons out. 120 

0 mistress, cull your mother deare, 

Of women you have needo, 

And of some Bkill'uil midwifes helpe. 

That better may you speed. 

Call not my mother for thy life, 125 

Nor fetoh no woman hero ; 

The midwifes helpe comes all too late. 

My death I doe not feare. 

With that the b.ibe sprang from her wombs, 
No creature being nye, 130 

And with one sighe, which brake her hart. 
This gentle dame did dye. 

The lovely litle infant younge. 

The mother being dead, 

Ileaigned its now received breath 135 

To him that had it made. 

Nc,vt morning came her own true love. 
Affrighted at the nevves, 

And he for sorrow slew himsclfe. 

Whom cello one did accuse. 140 

The mother with her new borne babe, 

Were ialde both in one grave ; 

Their parents overworno with woo. 

No joy thoneofurth cold have. 

Take lieed, you dayntyc damsiills all, 145 
Of flattering words bowntre. 

And to the honour of your name 
Have an e.speclal care. 

Too true, alas 1 this story is. 

As many one can tell: 

By others harmes learn to he wise, 

Aud you shall do full well. 


150 
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THE BRIDE’S BURIAL. 


XI. 

Main, I bii ioiiM. 

A SCOTTISn SONG. 


Titia is a very aocicnb song, >jut wo could 
only give it from a modern copy. Some 
editions instead of the four last lines in 
the .second stanza have these, -which have too 
nuicli merit to bo wholly suppressed : 

“Whan cockle shells turn siller bolls, 

And muscles grow on every tree, 

When fro.st and snaw sail warm ua aw’. 

Than sail my love prove true to me.” 

See the Orpheus Caledonius, &o. 

Arthur’s-seat, mentioned in ver. 17, is a 
hill near EJinhurgh ; nt the bottom of which 
is St. Anthony’s well. j 

0 WAIT waly up the hank, 

And waly waly down the brne. 

And waly waly yon burn side, 

AVhere I and my love wer wont to gae. 

1 leant my back unto an alk, 5 

I thought it was a trusty tree I 

But first it bow'd and sync it brak, 

Sae my true love did lichtly me. 

0 w.aly waly, gin love be bonny, 

A little time while it is new ; 10 

But when its auld, it -waxeth oauld, 

And fades awa’ like morning dew. 


0 whevfore shuld I busk my head? 

Or whorfore ahuld I kame my hair? 

For my true love has me forsook, 15 

And says he’ll never loe me malr. 

Now Arthur-seat sail bo my bod, 

The sheets shall neir be fyl’d by me ; 

Saint Anton’s well sail be my drink, 

Since my true love has forsaken me, 20 

Marti’mas wind, when wilt thou hlaw. 

And shake the green leaves aff the tree ? 

0 gentle death, whan wilt then cum ? 

For of my life I am wearle. 

Tis not the frost, that freezes fell, 25 

Nor hlnwing suaws inolemencle ; 

’Tia not sic oauld, that makes me cry, 

But my loves heart grown oauld to me. 

When wa came in by Glasgowe town, 

We were a comely sight to see, 30 

My love wms oled in black velvet. 

And I my sell in ornmasle. 

But had I wist, before I kisst, 

That love had been sae ill to win ; 

1 had lockt my heart in a case of gowd, 35 
And pinnd it with a siller pin. 

And, oh ! if my young babe were born. 

And set upon the nurses knee. 

And I my sell were dead and gane 1 

For a maid again Ise never be. 40 


XII. 


Frou two ancient copies in black-letter : 
no in the Popys Uollecticjn ; the other in the 
Iriti.sh Museum. 

To the tune of “Thn Lady’s Fiill," 

Come luournc, come mourne with mee, 

You loyall lovers all ; 

Lament my loss In weeds of woe. 

Whom griping grief doth thrall. 


Like to the drooping vine, 

Cut by the gardener’s knife, 

Even so my heart, with sorrow slfline. 
Doth hlocd for my sweet wife. 

By death, that grislye ghost, 

My turtle dove is slaine, 

And I am loft, unhappy man, 

To spend my dayes in paine. 
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Her Imauty late so briglit, 

Like roses in their prime. 

Is wasted like the mountain auowc, 15 
Before w.armo Piiobua' shine. 

Her faire rod colour'd cheeks 
Now pale and wan ; her eyes 
That late did shine like crystal stars, 

Alas, their light it dies ; 20 

Her pvettyc lilly hands, 

With fingers long and small. 

In colour like tlie earthly olaye, 

Yoa, cold and .stiff withall. 

Wlioii as the morning-star 25 

Ilor golden gates had spred. 

And that the glittering sun arose, 

Forth from fair Thetis’ bod ; 

Then did my love awake, 

Most like a lilly-Ilower, 30 

And aa the lovely quoone of hoaren. 

So shone shoe in hor bower. 

Attired was shoe then 
Like Flor.a in her pride, 

Like one of bright Diana’s nymphs, 35 
So look’d my loving bride. 

And as fair Helens face 
Did Grecian dames besmiroho, 

So did my dear exceed in sight 
All virgins in the church. 40 

When we hud knitt the knott 
Of holy wedlock-hand. 

Like ainljaster joyn'd to jett, 

So stood wo hand in hand. 

Then lo 1 a chilling cold 45 

Kti'ueke every vital part, 

And griping griefe, like pangs of death, 
Suiii'd on Illy true love’s heart. 

Down in a swoon she fell. 

As cold a.s any stone ; 50 

Like Venus picture lacking like, 

Bo was my love broiiglit home. 

At lerigtli her rosye red, 

Throughout her comely face. 

As Plimbus heames with watry cloudes 55 
Was cover’d for a space. 

47- 


When with a grievous groane, 

And voice both hoarse and drye, 
Favcwoll, quoth she, my loving friend, 

For I this dayc must dye ; 60 

The messenger of God 
With golden trumpe I see. 

With manye other angels more. 

Which sound and call for dib. 

Inste.ad of musicko sweet, 65 

Go toll my passing-bell ; 

And with sweet flowers straw my grave, 
That in my ch umber siiioll. 

Strip off my bride’s arrayo, 

My cork shoes from my foot ; 70 

And, gentlo mother, he not coyo 
To bring my winding-sheet. 

My wedding-dinner drest, 

Bestowe upon the poor, 

And on the hungry, needy, maimde, 76 
Now craving at the door, 

Instenil of virgins yong. 

My bride-bed for to see, 

Go cause some cunning carpenter. 

To make a chest for mee. 80 

My bride laces of silk 
Bestow'd, for maidens meet, 

May fitly serve, when I am dead, 

'To tyo my hands and feet. 

And thou, my lover true, 85 

My husband and my friend. 

Let mo in treat thee here to stayo, 

Until my life doth end. 

Now leave to talk of love, 

And Inimblyo on your knee, 90 

Direct your prayers unto God : 

But mourn no moro for me. 

In love ns we have livdo, 

In love let us depart ; 

And I, in token of my love, 95 

Do kiss thee with my heart. 

0 staunoh those bootle.ss teiires, 

Thy weeping tis in vnine ; 

1 am not lost, for wee in lieiiven 

Shall one daye meet againe. 100 
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With that shoe turn’d aside, 

As one dispos'd to sloop, 

And like a lanih departed life : 

Whose friends did sorely \r6ep. 

Her true love seeing this, 105 

Did fetch a grievous groane. 

As thn’ hla heart would hurst in twaine. 
And thus ho made his nioane. 

0 davkc and dismal daye, 

A daye of grief and care, 110 

That hath bci'ort the sun so bright, 

Whose beams refreaht the air. 

Now woo unto the world. 

And all that therein dwell, 

0 that I were with thee in heaven, 115 
For hare I live in hell. 


And now this lover lives 
A diaoontenled life. 

Whoso bride w'as brought unto the grave 
A maiden and a wife. 120 

A garland fresh and falre 
Of lillies there was made. 

In sign of her virglnitye. 

And on her coffin laid. 

Si.’c maidens all in white, 125 

Did hearo her to the ground ; 

The bolls did ring in solemn sort. 

And made a dolefull sound. 

Fn earth they laid her then, 

For hungryo wormos a preye ; 130 

So shall the faire.st face alive 
At length be brought to olaye. 


XIII. 

gttlf iini. 


Given from two ancient copies, one in black- 
print, in the Pepya Oolleetion, the other in the 
Editor’s folio MS. Each of these contained 
a stanza not found in the other. What seemed 
the best readings wore selected from both. 

This song is riuoted as very popular in 
“Walton’s Compleat Angler,” chap. 2. It 
is more ancient than the ballad of “ Robin 
Good-Pollow” printed below, which yet is 
supposed to have hoeu written by Ban Jonson. 

As at noone Dulolna rested 

In her sweeto and shady bower, 

Came a shepherd, and requested 
In licv lapp to sleepe aii hour. 

But from her looko 6 

A woundo he tnoko 
Sue deepe, that fur a further boone 
The nymph lie prayes. 

Wherto shoe sayes, 

Forgoe me now, come to me soone. 10 

But in vayne shee did conjure him 
To depart her presence soo : 

Having a, thousand longues to allure him, 
And hut one to bid him goo; 

Where lippa invite, 15 

And eyes delight. 

And clioekes, as fresh as rose in June, 
Persuade delay ; 

What boots, she .say, 

Forgoe me now, come to me soone? 20 


He demands what time for pleasure 
Can there bo move lit than now ; 

She sayes, night gives love that leysure, 
Which the day can not allow. 

lie sayes, the sight 25 

‘ Improves delight. 

Whieh she denies: Nights mirkie noone 
In Venus’ playos 
Make.s bold, shee sayes ; 

Forgoe uio now, coma to mee scune, 30 

But what promise or profe.ssion 

From his hands could purchase scope? 
Who would sell the sweet possession 
Of Buohe beautyo for a hope? 

Or for the sight 35 

Of lingering night 
Forogoe the present joyes of noono? 
Though ne'er soe fairo 
Her speeches were, 

Forgoe me now, ooino to meo soone. 40 

How, at la.st, agreed tliese lovers ? 

Shoe was fayre, and he wins young: 

The tongue may tell what th’ eye discovers; 
Joyes uneeene are never sung. 

Did shoe consent,* 411 

Or he relent ; 

Accepts he night, or grants shee noone ; 
Loft lie her a mayd. 

Or nut ; she sayd 

Forgoe me now, come to me soone. 50 
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XIV. 

IsntrHla’s Srjtgilijr. 


Tnrs ballad ia given from an old black- 
letter copy in the Pepys Collection, collated 
with another in the British Museum, 11.203, 
folio. It ia there entitled, “The Lady Isa- 
bella’s Tragedy, or the Stop-Mothfir’a Cruelty, 
lining a relation of a lariientablo and cruel 
imirther, committed on the body of the Lady 
IsiiheUa, the only daughter of n noblo Luke, 
&c. To the tuno of, The Lady's Fall.” To 
some copies are auncxed eight more modem 
stanzas, entitled, ” The Biitohess’s and Cook’s 
Lamentation.” 

Titciic was a lord of worthy fame, 

And a luinting he would, vide, 

Attondad by a noblo traina 
Of gontvyo by his side. 

And while ho did in chase remaine, 5 
To see bdth sport and playe; 

His ladya went, ns she did foigno, 

Unto the church to praye. 

This lord he had a daughter doare, 

VVho.ss beauty shone so bright, 10 

She was holov'd, both far and neare. 

Of mauy n lord and knight. 

Fair I.“aholla wa.s she call'd, 

A creature fairo was slice ; 

She was her fathers only joye; 15 

As you sliall after see. 

Therefore her cruel step-mothbr 
Did etivye her so much, 

Tliat dayo by daye she sought her life, 

Her malice it was such. 20 

She bargaiu’tl witli the master-ooolc, 

To take her life awaye: 

And taking of her daughters book, 

She thus to her did saye. 

On home, sweet daughter, I tliee praye, 25 
Go hasten presentlie ; 

And toll unto the master-cook 
I'hOiio wordes that I tell thee. 


And bid him dresse to dinner streight 
That faira and milk-white doe, 30 

That in the parke doth shine so bright, 
Thero’s iiono so fairo to sliowo. 

Tlii.s ladyo fearing of no hiiriiio, 

Ohoy’d lier motiier.s will; 

And proseiitlyc she tamtod homo, 35 
Her pleasure to fulfill. 

She atreight into the kitolieu wont, 

Her nios.sagu for to toll ; 

And there she spied the ina.ster-cook. 

Who did with niiilico swell. 40 

Nowo, inastcr-cook, it must he soo, 

Do that which I thee tell : 

You needesmust drossc the millc-wliite doe, 
Which you do knowe full well. 

Then streight his oruell bloodye hands, 45 
He on the ladye layd ; 

Who quivering and shaking stands. 

While thus to her he sayd ; 

Thou art the doe that I must dresse; 

See here, heludd my knife; 50 

For it is pointed presently 
To ridd thee of thy life. 

0 then, cried out the acullinn-hoye. 

As loud as loud might bee ; 

0 save her life, good miister-enok, 55 
And make your pyos of ineo 1 

For pityes sake do not dcstniyo 
My ladye with your knili' ; 

You know slice ia lier father’s joyo. 

For Christos sake savo her life. 60 

1 will not save her life, he sayd. 

Nor muka my pyos of thee; 

T'ot if thou do.st this deed beivraye, 

'i'hy butcher I will bee. 

Now when this lord he did eomo heme 65 
For to sitt down and eat ; 

lie called fur his daughter deare, 

To come and o.arve his meat. 
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Now sit you downe, liia ladye suyd, 

0 ait you downe to meat ; 70 

Into some luinnery she is gone; 

Your daughter deare forget. 

'I’lipn solemnlyo he made a vowe, 

Before the oorapanie : 

That he would neither eat nor drinke, 75 
Until he did her see. 

0 then hospake the seullion-hoyo, 

With a loud voice so hyo ; 

If now you will your daughter see, 

My lord cut up that pye ; 80 

Wherein her fleshe i.s minced small, 

And parched with the fire ; 


All ciiuaerl hy her step-mothbr, 

Who did her death desire. 

And cursed hoe the nmstor-coolc, 85 
0 cursed may ho bee ! 

I pi’offercd him my own heart’s blood 
Fi •om death to set her free. 

Then all in blaclce this lord did mournc; 
And for his daughters sake, 80 

lie judged her cruoll stop-mothbv 
To be burnt at a stake, 

LilfowisB he judg'd the master-cook 
In boiling lead to stand ; 

And made the simple soullion-hoye 95 
The heire of all his land. 


XV. 

^ f itc Crg afte 


This song is a kind of Translation of a 
pretty poem of Tasso's, called Amore fuggi- 
tivo, generally printed with his “Aminta,” 
and originally iuii titled from the first Idyl- 
lium of Moschiis. 

It is extracted from Ben Jon.son’s Masque 
at the marriage of Lord Viscount Iladington, 
on Shi'ovfi-Tuesdaj', 1008. One stanza, full 
of dry mythology, is here omitted, as it had 
been dropped iu a copy of this song printed 
in a small volume called “Lo Prince 
tV Amour. Loud. 1000,” 8vo. 

llfr.tuTtus, have yen seen a toy', 

Calloil Love, a little hoy, 

Almost Tuikcd, wanton, hliiide; 

Cruel now, and then us kitulc? 

If ho lie amongst ype, say; 5 

IIo is Venus’ run away. 

Shcp, that will Imt now discover 
Where the winged wag doth hover, 

Shall to-night receive a kis.sp. 

How and whore licrselfe would wish: 10 

But who brings him to hi-^ mother 
Shah have thatkisse, and another. 

Markus he hath ahniit liitn plentie; 

You may know him among twentie; 

All his body is a fire, 1,5 

And his breath a flame entire : 


AYhich, being shot, like lightning, in, 
Wounds the heart, but not the skin. 

Wings he hath, whicli though yee clip, 

He will leape from* lip to lip, 20 

Over liver, lights, and heart ; 

Yet not stay in any part. 

And, if chance his arrow misses, 

He will shoot himselfo in kisses 

He doth hoare a golden how, 25 

And a quiver hanging low, 

Full of arrowes, which outhravo 
Dian’s shafts ; whero, if he h.ave 
Any head more sharpe than other, 

With that first ho strikes his mother. 30 

Still the fairest are his fuell, 

When his (laie.s are to be cruoll ; 

Lovers hearts are all his food, 

And his hatha their warmest bloud ; 

Nought but wounds his hand doth season, 35 
And ho hate.s none like to Reason. 

Trust him not: his words, though sweet, 
Sehlome with his heart doe meet: 

All 1)18 practice is deceit; 

Evccie gift is hut a halt : 40 

Not a kisse but pnyson beares ; 

And most treason’s in his teares. 
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Idle minutes are his ralgne ; 

Then the straggdev makes his game. 

By presenting luaidcs with toyes 45 

And would have yoo Ihinko them joyes ; 

'Tls the ambition of the elfe 
To have all childish as himselfe. 


If by thesG yee please to know him. 

Beauties, be not nice, but show him. 50 
Though yeo had a will to hide him, 

Now, we hope, yee’l not abide him, 

Since yee heave tliis falser’s play. 

And that he is Venus' run-away. 


XVI. 

®l]c f ing flf giiuiijlrttr. 


The story of this Ballad sceuis to ho taken | 
from an incident in the domestic history of 
Charlc.s the B.ald, King of France. Ilis 
daughter Judith was betrothed to Ethclwulph | 
King of England; but before the marriage 
was ouiisummated, Ethelwulpb died, and she 
returned to France ; whenoe she was carried 
off by Baldwyn, Fore.stor of Flanders; who, 
after many oros.ses and difficulties, at length 
obtained the king’s consent to tlieir marriage, 
and was made Earl of Flanders. This hap- 
pened about A. D. 803. — See Raptn, Ilcnault, 
and the French Historians. 

The following copy is given from the Edit- 
or’s ancient folio MS. collated with .another 
in black-letter in the Pepya Collection, en- 
titled, “An e.'ccellent Ballad of a prince of 
England’s oourtaliip to the King of France’s 
diUiglitor, &o. To tlie tune of Crimson 
Velvet.” 

Many breaches having been made in this 
old .song by the band of time, principally (as 
iniglit be expected) in the quick returns of 
the rhyme ; an attempt is hero made to rejiair 
them. 

In the d.ayps of ukl, 

When hiirc France did iloiirisli, 

Stor yes [)laino have told, 

Lovers felt annoyo, 

'The qiicuni! u daiigliter bare, 5 

Wlmm Ixj.iutye’.s qiieene did nourish: 

She was lovclye faira 
8lu> WHS liov father.s joyo. 

A prince nf Eiigl.iud came, 

Wio'.e deed' did luevit fume, 10 

But he was exil’d, and outcast: 

Love Ids soul did iire, 

Mhee granted bis desire, 

Tludr hearts iu one wore linked fast. 


Whicli when lior father proved, 15 

Sorelyo lie w.as niovod, 

Ami tomientod in his mindo. 
lie souglit for to prevent tiiem ; 

And, to discontent them, 

Fortune cross’d these lovers kinde. 20 

When tho.sB princes twaino 
Wore tlius burr’d of plessiire, 

Through the kinges disdainc, 

Which their joyes withstoode ; 

The lady soon prepar’d 25 

Her jewolls and her treasure ; 

Having no reg.avd 
For state and royall blcode; 

In homolye pooro array 
She wont from court away, 30 

To meet her joye and hearts delight ; 
AVho in a ferrest great 
Had taken up liis scat, 

To wayt lier coining in the night. 

But, lo! iriiat sudden danger 35 

To this princely stranger 
Cliancod, as he sato alone 1 
By outl.awB3 he was rohhed, 

And witli ponyards stabljed, 

Uttering many a dying gvono. 40 

The prinoe.ss, arm’d by love, 

And by cb.asto desire. 

All the niglit did rove 
Without dread .at all ; 

Still iiiifcnowno stie p.ast 45 

In her strange attire; 

Coining at tlic last 
AVitbln echoes call, — 

You fiiire woods, quotli shee. 

Honoured nmy you bee, 50 

Harbouring my hearts delight; 
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Which encompass here 
My joye and only rleare, 

My ti-ustye friend, and comclyo knight. 
Svveeto, I come unto thee, 55 

Sweete, I come to woo thee ; 

That thou mayst not angry bee 
Foi’ iny long delaying ; 

For thy ourtenua staying 

Soono amenda Ilo make to thee. GO 

Passing thus alone 

Tlirough the silent forest, 

Many a grievous grone 
Smindod in her cars: 

She lioiu'd one eomplayno 65 

And lament the sorest. 

Seeming all in payne. 

Shedding deadly teares. 

Farewell, my doare, quoth liee, 

Whom I must never son ; 70 

For why my life la att an end. 

Through villaines oruoltye: 

For thy sweet sake I dye, . 

To show I am a faithfull friend. 

Hero I lye a bleeding, 75 

While my thoughts are feeding | 

On the rarest beautye found, j 

0 hard happ, that may be 1 
Little knoweg iny ladye 
My lioaiTes blood lyes on the ground. 80 

With that a grone he sends 
Which did burst in sunder 
All the tender hands 
Of his gentle heart. 

She, who knewo his voice, 85 

At his wordes did wonder ; 

All her former juyea 
Did to griefa convert. 

Strait, she ran to see, 

Who this man shold has, 90 

That sue like her love did soemo : 

Her lovely lord she found 
Lyo slaine upon the ground, 

Smear'd with gore a ghastlye stroame. 
Which his lady spying, 95 

Shrinking, fainting, crying, 

Her sorrows could not uttered bee : 

Fate, she eryed, too oruell : 

For thee — my dearest jowell. 

Would God ! that I had dyed for thee. 100 

His pale lippes, alna! 

Twontye times she kissed, 


And hi.g face did wash 
With her trickling teares; 

Every gaping wound 
Tuiidorlye she pressed, 

And did wipe it round 
iVith her golden haires. 

Speake, faire love, quoth shee, 

Speake, faire prince, to mee, 110 

One .sweets word of comfort give ; 

Lift up thy deiire eyes. 

Listen to my cryes, 

Thinke in whnt sad griofo I live. 

All in vain she sued, 115 

All in vain she wooed, 

The prince's life was fled and gone. 
There stood she still mourning. 

Till the suns retourning. 

And bright day was coming on. 120 

In this great diatresse 
Weeping, wayling ever, 

Oft shoo eryed, alas ! 

Whnt will become of meo? 

To my fathers court 125 

I returne will never : 

But in lowlyo sort 
I will a servant bee. 

While thus she made her mone, 

Weeping all alone 130 

In this doepe and deadlye feare : 

A for’ster all in green o, 

Most comelyo to be seene. 

Banging the woods did find her there. 
Moved with her sorrowe, 135 

Maid, quoth hee, good morrowe, 

What hard happ has brought thee here? 
Harder happ did never 
Two klndo hearts dissever; 

Here lyes slaino my brother deare. 140 

Where may I remaine, 

Gentle for’ster, shew me, 

'Till I can obtaine 

A Borvioe in my needo? 

Paines I will not spare ; 145 

This kinde favour doe me, 

It will ease my cure ; 

Heaven shall he thy meede. 

The for’ster all amazed, 

On her beautye gazed, 150 

Till his heart was set on fire. 

If, faire maid, quoth hee, 

You will goe with mee, 

You shall have your hearts desire. 
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lie brouffUt Uot to Ills mothor, 155 

And above all other 
lie sett forth this maidens praise. 

Long was his heart inflamed, 

At length her love ho gained, 

And fortune orown’d his future dajes. 

Thus unknowuc ho wedde 161 

iVilh a kings foire daughter; 

Cliildron seven they had, 

Era sha told lier birth. 

Whii'li wlicn once lie know, 105 

Ilnmidya ho besought her, 

He to the world might aliew 
liar rank and prinoolyo worth. 

He eioath’d his ehihlren then, 

(Not like other men) 170 

In parfcyo-colours strange tu see : 

The right side cloth of gold, 

The left side tu behold, 

Of woollen cloth still framed liee.*' 

Mon thereatt did wonder ; 175 

Golden fame did thunder 
Tiii.s strange deeda iu every plnfle; 

The King of France came thither, 

It being plea.sant weather, 

In those woods the hart to chase. 180 

The children then they bring. 

So their mother will’d it. 


* This will rymlod the rendov of tho Uvury and devtco of 
Cjj/uOcs Brandon, a prlvala g^t’nfclcm.'ini irho married 
Quoi'n Pnnagor of Franco, slater of llonry 7111. At a 
tournanu-nt which ho hold at his wedding, the trappingB 
of hl-i horw wore h.-ilF dolh of gold, and half frieze, wUh 
the fiUloivlng motto: 

" Cloth of fjoltl, do not defpi^p, 

Tho* fhoii art match with (Jlo/h of i'rize, 

Chith of Frlrc, he not too hold, 

Tho’ thou art miiteht with Cloth of Gold.” 


Where the royal! king 
Must of force come hyo; 

Their inotliers riche array, 185 

Was of crimson velvet; 

Their fathers nil of gray, 

Seemelye to the eye. 

Then this famous king. 

Noting every tiling, 190 

Askt how he durst he so bold 
To let hi.s wife sue wears, 

And deeko his ohildi’eri there 
In costly robes of pearl and gold. 

'The forrester replying, 105 

And the cainso descrying,* 

To tho king tho.so words did suy. 

Well may they, by their mother, 

Woaro ricli elothe.s with other. 

Being by birth a princesso gay. 200 

The king aroused tlms. 

More hucdfullyo hoheld them, 

Till a crimson blush 
His remembvniioe crest. 

The more I hx my mind 205 

On thy wife and cliildren, 

The moi-o methinks I find 
The daughter which I lost. 

Falling on her knee, 

I am that child, quoth shoe ; 210 

Pardon mee, my soveraino liege. 

The king perceiving this. 

His daughter clearo did kips, 

While joyfull taares did stopphhs speeohe. 
With Ills traine ho tmirnod, 215 

And with them .sojourned. 

Stniit he duhh’d her bnshatul knight; 
Then made liiin Erie of Fl.aiidera, 

And chiefe of hi.s conini.anders ; 219 

Thu.s wore their sorrowos put to flight. 


.Sra .Sir W. Tuinjlu’s Jliso. vol. III. p. 3C0. 


•i. e. drsrrlbhig. goo OloM. 
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THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 


XVII. 

Stout ItfJjlut. 


This littlo madrigal (extracted from Ben 
Jonson’s Silent Woman, act 1, ao. 1, first acted 
in 1609) is in imitation of a Latin poem 
printed at tlie end of the variorum Edit, of 
Petronius, heginning “Semper munditias, 
semper Basilissa decoras, &o.” Soe Whalley’s 
Bon Jonson, vol. II., p. 420. 


vStili. to be neat, still to bo drest. 
As you -were going to a feast ; 


Still to bo poud’red, still perfum’d : 

Lady it is to be presum’d, 

Though art’s hid causes are not found, 5 
All is not siveet, all is not sound. 

Give me a looke, give me a face, 

That mivkea simplicitio a grace; 

Robes loosely flowing, haire as free ; 

Such sweet neglect more taketli me, 10 
Than all th’ adulteries of art, 

That strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 


XVIII. 

Cliftwn ill % 


The subject of this very popular ballad 
(wliioh has been set in so favourable a light 
by the Spectator, No. 85) seems to bo taken 
from an old play, entitled “Two lamentable 
Tragedies ; the one of tlie murder of Maister 
Boeoh, a ehauJler in Thames-streete, &c. 
The other of a young child murthered in a 
wood by two ruffins, with the consent of his 
unklo. By Rob.Yarrington, lC01,4to." Our 
ballad-inakor has strictly followed the play 
in the description of tiio father and mother’s 
dying charge : in the uncle’s promise to take 
care of their issue : his hiving two ruffians to 
dc.strny his wards, under pretence of sending 
them to school: their choosing a wood to 
perpetrate the murder in : one of the ruffians 
rL'lenting, and a battle ensuing, &o. In other 
reapeetH lie lias departed from the play. In 
the latter tlio scone is laid in Padua: there 
is but one child; which is murdered by a 
sudden stab of the unrelenting ruffian ; he is 
slain hinisolf by his less bloody companion ; 
but ere he dies he gives tlio other a mortal 
wound; the latter living jnst long enough to 
impeach the uncle ; who, in oonscciueiice of 
this impeachment, is arraigned and executed 
by the hand of justice, &c. Whoever com- 
pares the play with the ballad, will have no 
doubt but the former is the original; the 


langu.age is far more obsolete, and such a 
vein of simplicity runs through the whole 
performance, that, hod the ballad been writ- 
ten first, there is no doubt but every circum- 
stance of it would have been received into 
the drama : whereas this was probably built 
on some Italian novel. 

Printed from two ancient copies, one of 
them in blnck-lctlev in the Pepys oolleotion. 
Its title at large is, “The Children in the 
Wood ; or, the Norfolk Gentleman’s Last Will 
and Testament ; to the tune of Rogero, &e.’’ 

Now ponder well, you parents deare, 
These woi'dcs, which I shall write; 

A doleful story you shall heavo, 

In time brought forth to liglit. 

A gentleman of good account 5 

In Norfolke dwelt of late. 

Who did in honour far surmount 
Most men of his estate. 

Sore sicke ho was, and like to dyo. 

No helpe his life could save ; 19 

His wife by him as sicke did lye. 

And both possest one grave. 

No love between these two was lust, 

Each was to other kinde, 

In love they liv’d, in love they dyed, 1* 
And left too babes behinde : 
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T!io ono .1 fine and pretty boy, 

Not passing tliroo yeare.s ulde ; 

Tile Other ti girl more young than he, 

And fram’d in boautyea niolde. 20 
The father loft lii.s little son, 

As plainlyo doth appoare, 

When he to perfect ago slmnld come, 

Throo hundred poundes a yeare. 

And to his little daughter Jane 25 

Flvo hundred poundes in gold, 

To he paid ilmvno on mavriage'day. 

Which might not he controll’d; 

But if the ohikli'on cliaucQ to dye, 

Ere they to ago slionld oomo, 30 

Their utuilo should pos-sesso their wealth ; 
For so the willo did run. 

Now, brother, said the dying man, 

Look to my children deans ; 

Bo gond unto my boy and girl, 35 

No frloiuloa else have they here; 

To God ami you I veoomnioncl 
My ohiklren doaro this dayo; 

But little while bo sure wo Imve 
Within this world to stayo. 40 

You must be father and mother both, 

Anil uncle all in one ; 

God knowes what will become of them. 
When I am dead and gone. 

With that hespuke their mother dearo, 45 
0 brother kindo, nuoth shee. 

You are the man must bring our babes 
To wealth or miserie; 

And if yon keep tliem carefully, 

Then God will you reward ; 50 

But if you othorwdsQ should deal, 

God will your ilecdca regard. 

With llppoN a.s cold as any stone, 

They kist tlicir children small : 

God bless you both, my ehihlren doaro; 
With that the tcares did fall. 5G 

Those speeches then their brother spake 
To this sicko couple there, 

The keeping of your little ones 
Sweet sister, do not feare ; 60 

Gnd never prosper me nor mine, 

Nor aught else that I have, 

If I do wrong yonr children deare, 

When you are layd iu grave. 

48 


The parents l)eing dead and gone, C5 
The ehihlren home ho takes, 

And bringc.s them straito unto his house, 
Where much of them ho nnike.s. 
lie had nut kept these pretty liabca 
A twelvemonth and a dayo, 70 

But, for their wealth, lie did dcvi.so 
To make tliom both awaye. 

lie barg,ain’d with two riifH.ina strong, 
Which were of furious mood. 

That they slid iild take these ehihlren young, 
Auil Hliiye them in .a wood. 70 

Ho told his wife an nitfu! tale, 

Ilo would the iiliildren send 
To he brought np in falro Loudon, 

With one tliiit was his frloud. 80 

Away then went those pretty hahes, 
Rejoycing at that tide, 

Rejoyc'ing witli a merry mindo, 

Tliey sliiuild on cook-horse ride. 

They prate and prattle pleasantly, 85 
As they rode on the waye. 

To those Hi.it should their butchcra be, 
And work their lives decay e: 

So that the pretty speecho they had. 

Made Murder’s heart relent: 90 

And they that undertooke the deed. 

Full sore did now repent. 

Yet one of them more hard of heart, 

Did vowe to do his charge, 

Because the wretch, that hired him, 05 
Had paid him very large. 

The other won’t .agree thereto. 

So here they fall to strife ; 

With ono another they did light, 

About the ohihlrons life : 100 

And ho that was of mildest mood, 

Did slayo the other there, 

Within an unfrequented wood ; 

The halies did cpiake for feare I 

lie took the children by the band, 105 
Tearcs standing in their eye, 

And b.id them straitwayo follow him, 

And look they did not nye : 

And two long miles he ledd them on, 
While they for food coinplaine; 110 

Stayo here, quoth he, I’ll bring you bread, 
Whan I come back againe. 
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These prolty habea, willi hand in hand, 
Went wandering np and downs; 

But never more could see the man 115 
Appronohing from the towne : 

Their prettye lippoa with black-berries, 
Were nil besmear’d and dyed, 

And M'hen they sawo the darkaonio night, 
They sat them downo and oryed. 120 

Thus wandered these poor innocents. 

Till deiithe did end their grief, 

In one anothers armes they dyed, 

A a wanting duo relief; 

No burial ' this’ pretty ‘ pair’ 125 

Of any man receives, 

Till Robin-red-breast piously 
Did cover them with leaves. 

And now the heavy wrathe of God 
U pen their uncle fell ; 130 

Yea, foarfull fiends did haunt his house, 
llis consoienoe felt an hell ; 

His barnes were fir’d, his goodes consum’d, 
His landes were barren made, 

His cattle dyed within the field, 135 
And nothing with him stayd. 


And in a voyage to Portugal 
Two of his sonnos did dye ; 

Ami to conohulo, himselfc was brought 
To want and miserye : 

IIo pawn’d and mortgaged all his land 
Ere seven years came about. 

And now at length this wicked act 
Did by this meanos come out : 

The fellowe, that did take in hand 145 
These children for to kill, 

Was for a robbery judg’d to dye. 

Such was God’s blessed will : 

Who did confess the very truth, 

As here hath been display’d; 150 

Their uncle having dyed in gaol, 

"Where ho for debt was layd. 

You that executors be made, 

And overseers eke 

Of children that be fatherless, 155 

And infants mild and meek; 

'Take you example by this thing, 

And yield to each his right, 

Lest God with such like misoryo 
Your wicked minds requite. 


XIX. 


Printed with a few slight corrections, from 
the Editor’s folio MS. 

A LOVER of lato was I, 

For Cupid would have it see, 

The lioy that liatli never an eye, 

As every man doth know : 

I sighed and sobbed, and oryed, alas ! 

For her th.at laught, and called me ass. 

Then knew not I what to doe,' 

When I saw itt was in vaino 
A lady soo coy to wooe, 

Who gave mo the asse soe plains : 10 


Yet would I her asse freelye bee, 

Soe shoe would lielpo, and boare with mee. 

An’ I were as fairs as shee, 

Or slieo wore as kind as I, 

What payre cold have made, as woo, 10 
Soe prettye a sympathye ; 

I was as kind as shee was falro, 

But for all this wee cold not paive. 

Paire with her that will for meo, 

With her I will never paire ; SO 

That cunningly can be coy, 

For being a little faire. 

The asse He leave to her disdaine ; 

And now I am myselfe againo. 


Vtr. 1125, these . . ba'ies, PI’. 


Vei. 13, thine, MS. 
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®||e I'liiti} lliller a( "ghnsMif. 


It bus been a favourita subject with our 
English balUid-raaltors to ropTeaent our kings 
omvorsing, citber by accident or design, with 
tilt) meancat of their subjects. Of the former 
kind, bosiJos this song of the King .and the 
Jlillcr, rvo have King Henry and the Soldier; 
King James I. and tho 'linker ; King Wil- 
liam III. and the Foro.ster, &o. Of the latter 
sort, arc King Alfred and the Shepherd; 
King Edward IV. and the Tanner; King 

Henry VIII. and the Cohler, &e. A few 

of tho best of those are admitted into this 
collootiou. Both tlie author of the following 
ballad, and others who have written on the 
same plan, seem to have copied a very ancient 
poem, entitled, “John tho Hoove,” tvhioli is 
built on an adventure of tho Biime kind, that 
happened between King Edward Longabanka 
and one of hia Beeves or BailiflFa. This is a 
piece of great antiquity, being written before 
the time of Edward IV,, and for its genuine 
humour, diverting incidents, and faithful pic- 
ture of rustic manners, is infinitely superior 
to all that have been since written in imita- 
tion of it. The Editor has a copy in his an- 
oienl folio MS., but its length rendered it 
improper for this volume, it consisting of 
more than 900 lines. It contains also some 
corruptions, and tho Editor chooses to defer 
its publication, in hopes tliat some time or 
other he shall bo .able to remove them. 

'I'ha following is printed, with correc- 
tions from the Editor’s folio MS, collated 
with an old black-letter copy in the Pepys 
Collection, untitled, “ A pleasant ballad of 
King Henry 11. and the Miller of Man.sfiold, 
&(!." 

CART THE FIRST. 

IIenbt, our royall king, would ride a hunting 
'fo tho greene fore.st so pleasant .and fairo ; 
'i'o see the harts skipping, and dainty does 
tripping ; 

Ento merry Sherwood his nohles repaire : 
Hawke and hound were unbound, all things 
prepar’d 5 

For the game, in tho same, with good regard. 


AU a Jong summers day rodo the king piea- 
santiye, 

With all his princes and nobles cclio ono ; 

Chasing tho hart and hind, and tho buck gal- 
lantlyo, 

Till tho dark evening forc’d all to tiini 
home. ill 

Then al last, riding fast, ho had lost quite 

AU hia lords in the wood, late in tho night. 

AVandering tlms wearilye, all alone, up and 
rlowne, 

AVith a rude miller lie matt nt tho lust ; 

Asking tho ready w'ay unto fairo Notting- 
ham ; 1.5 

Sir, quoth the miller, I meane not to jest, 

Yet I tliinke, what I thinko, sooth for to say. 

You doo not liglitlye ride out of your way. 

AVhy, what dost thou think of me, quoth our 
king merrily, 

Passing thy judgment upon mo so briefe ? 

Good faith sayd the miller, I mean not to 
flatter thee, 21 

I guess thee to bee but some gentleman 
tliiofe; 

Stand tfaoc backe, in the darke; light not 
adowne, 

Lest that I presontlyo crack thy knaves 
crowne. 

Thon dost abuse me much, quoth tho king, 
saying tlms ; 25 

I am a gentleman ; lodging I Incke, 

’I'hou hast not, quotli th' miller, one groat in 
tliy purso ; 

All thy inhoritanee hangs on tliy backe. 

*I liiive gold to disohargo all tliat I call ; 

If it be forty ponce I will pay all. .10 

Ifthon becst a tniemaii, then quoth the millin', 

I Bwcare by my toll-dish, I’ll lodge thee all 
night. 

Here’s my hand, quoth the king, that was I 
ever. 

Nay, ’soft, quoth the miller, thou raay’stbo 
a sprite. 


■‘The king says this. 
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Bettor I’ll know tliee, ere hands we will 
shake ; 35 

With none but honest men hands will I take. 

Thus they went all along unto the millers 
house ; 

Where they were seething of puddings and 
souse ; 

The miller first enter’d in, after him went 
tlio king ; 

Never came hee in ane amokyo n house. 40 
Now, quoth lieo, lot me see hero what you 
are. 

Quoth the king, looke your fill, and doe not 
spare. 

I like well thy countenance, thou hast an ho- 
nest face : 

With my son Richard this night thou shall 
lye. 

Quoth his wife, by my troth, it is a handsome 
youth, 45 

Yet it’s best, husband, to doal warilye. 

Art thou no run away, prytheo, youth, tell? 
Show me thy passport, and all shal be well. 

Then our king presentlyo, making lowe oour- 
tesye, 49 

With his hatt in his hand, thus he did say; 

I have no passport, nor never was servitor, 
But a poor oourtyer, rode out of iny way: 
And fur your kindnes-s hero offered to mee, 

I will requite you in everye degree. 

Then to the miller his wife whisper’d secrot- 
lye, 55 

Saying, It seemeth, this youth’s of good 
kin. 

Both by his apparel, and eke by his man- 
ners ; 

To turn him out certaiiilyo, wore a great 
sin. 

Yea, quoth heo, you may see, he hath some 
grace 

When he doth speako to his betters in place. 

Well, quo’ the millers wife, young man, ye’re 
welcome hero ; 01 

And, though I say it, well lodged shall he : 
Fresh straw will I have, laid on thy bed so 
brave. 

And good brown hempen sheets likewise, 
quoth shoe. 


Aye, cpioth the good man ; and when that a 
done, 65 

Thou shall lye with no worse than our own 
soune. 

Nay, first, quoth Richard, good-followe, toll 
me true, 

Hast thou noe creepers within thy gay 
hose? 

Or art thou not troubled with the soabhiido? 

I pray, quoth the king, what creatures are 
those ? 70 

Art thou not lowsy, nor scabby? quoth lie: 

If thou beest, surely thou lyest not with mee. 

This enua’d tlie king, suddenlyc, to laugh 
most heartilye. 

Till tho toares tricldccl fast downo from liis 
eyes. 74 

Then to their sii^iper were they sot orderlye. 
With hot bag-puddings, and good applo- 
pyes ; 

Nappy ale, good and stale, in a brciwno bowlo, 
Which did about tho board merrilye trowle, 

Ilore, quoth the miller, good fellowe, I drirke 
to thee. 

And to all ‘cuokholds, wherever they Lee. 

I pledge thee, quoth our king, and thank 
tliee heartilye 81 

For my good weloomo in everye degree i 
And here, in like manner, I drinko to thy 
soune. 

Do then, quoth Richard, and quicka let it 
come. 

Wife, quoth the miller, fetch me forth light- 
foote, 85 

And of his swoetnosse a little wa’ll taste. 

A fair ven’son pastye brought she out pre- 
sentlye, 

Eate, quoth the miller, but, sir, make no 
waste. 

Ilere’s dainty lightfoote ? In faith, sayd tho 
king, 

I never before eat so daintye a thing. 90 

I wis, quoth Richard, no daintye at all it is, 
For we doe onte of it everye day. 

In what place, sayd our king, may he bought 
like to this ? 

We nuver pay pennye for itt, by my fay: 


Tor. SO, courtnfl.ll8, tliat courteous be, MS. ond P. 
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From morry Shoi'wuod we fclch ithomc liero; 

N(j«- .i!ul then v.'O uuikc bold with our kings 
(leor. 

Then I tliinko, sayd our king, that it is veni- 
son. 

Eolie foolc, qnoth Richard, full well may 
know that ; 

Never are wee without two or tliree in tlio 
roof, 

Very well Iloahed, and excellent fat: 100 

lint, [jrythee, say nothing wherever thou goe; 

We would nut, for two jicnoo, the king should 
it knowo. 

Doubt not, then sayd the king, my prompt 
socresyc ; 

The king shall never know more on’t for 
moe. 

A cupp of liimbs-wool they drnnke unto him 
then, 105 

And to their hedds they past prosenUie. 

The tKiljle.s, ne.xt morning, went all up and 
down. 

Fur to seoke out the king in evevye towne. 

At last, at the millers ‘ eott,' soono they cs- 
py’d him out, 

As he was mounting upon his fairo stcede ; 

To whom they came presently, falliug down 
on their knao; 111 

■Wliioli made the millers heart wofully 
Weeds ; 

Shaking and quaking, before him he stood. 

Thinking he should have been bang'd, by the 
rood. 114 

The king perceiving him fearfully trembling. 

Drew forth hi.s .sword, but nothing ho seel ; 

ITic miller dnwno did fall, crying before them 
all, 

Donhting tho king would h.ave cut off his 
head. 

lint he lii.s kind conrto.syc for to requite, 

Gave him great living, and didib’d him a 
knight. 120 

PAKT Tnr, EECONDE. 

IVirsN a.s onr royall king came home from 
Nottingham, 

And with hia nobles at 'Westminster lay; 

Uecouiiting the sports and pastimes they had 
taken. 

In 'lu.s late progress along on the way ; 4 


Of them all, great niiil .small, he did ju'etest, 

The miller ofAtan&lickl’, 9 spurt liked him bo-it. 

And now, my lords, quoth the king, I am 
dolorinined 

Against St. Georges next sumptuous fea«t. 

That this old miller, onr new confirm’d knight, 

IVith his son Riiihurd, .shall hero he iny 
guest; 10 

For, in this merryniont, 'tis iny do.siro 

To talkc with the jolly knight, and tho young 
squire. 

When a.s the noble lords saw the kinges 
pleasantness. 

They were right jnyfall and glad hi tliolr 
hearts: 

A pursuivant thoro was sent straighto on tho 
business, 1,5 

The whicli had often-times been in those 
parts. 

When ho came to the place, where they did 
dwell, 

Ills message ordcrlyo then 'gan he tell. 

God save your worshippe, then said the nics* 
songnr, 

And grant yonv ladye her own hearts de- 
sire ; 20 

And to your sonrie Richard good fortune and 
happiness ; 

That awed, gentle, and gallant young 
squire. 

Our king greets you well, and thus he doth 
s.ay. 

You must come to the court on St. George’s 
day ; 24 

Thevffire, in any case, fade not to Im in place. 

I whs, quoth tho miller, this is an odd je.'.t; 

What .sliould we doe there? faith, I am halfo 
afraid. 

I doubt, quoth Richard, to he bang’d at 
the least. 

Nay, quoth the mesaengor, you doe mistake ; 

Our king ho providn.s a groat feast for ymir 
sake. eO 

Then snyd the miller, By my trotli, me.sscn- 

Thou hast contonted my worshippe full well. 

Hold here are three farthings, to quite thy 
gentleness, 

For these happy tydings, which thou do'-t 
tell. d4 
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Let mo see, heai’ thou moe ; tell to our king, 

Wo’ll w'ayt on his mastershipp in evcrye 
thing. 

The pursuivant smiled at their simplicitye, 
And making many logga, tooko their re- 
ward ; 

And hig leave taking with great hum ilitye 
To the kings court againe he repaired ; 40 

Shewing unto his gr.ioe, merry and free, 

The kuightes most liberall gift and bountic. 

When he was gone away, thus gan the miller 
say, 

Here come expenoes and charges indeed ; 

Now must we needs he brave, tho’ wo spend 
all we have ; 45 

For of now garments we have great need : 

Of horses and aerving-men wo must have 
store, 

With bridles and saddles, and twontye things 
more. 

Tushe, Sir John, quoth his wife, wliy should 
you frett, or frowne? 49 

You shall ne’er be att no charges for meo; 

For I will turne and trim up my old russet 
gowno, 

With everyo thing else as tine as may bee; 

And on our mill-horses swift we will ride, 

With pillowes and pannolls, as we shall pro- 
vide. 

In this most statelyo sort, rode they unto the 
court, 55 

Their jolly sonne RichiU'd rode foremost of 
all; 

AVlu) .gi't up, for good hap, a cocks feather in 
his cup, 

And so they jotted downe to tho kings hall ; 

The mciTy old miller with hands on his side; 

Ills vifo, like maid Marian, did mince nt 
that tide. 00 

Tiie king anil his nobles that hoard of their 
coming, 

Mcotiiig this g.allant knight with his bravo 
tr.iinfi ; 


Vrr 17, firunixllnii: i r. CirRuoaltii-k, tlii-y woro po- 
Irj 1 .1 1 tn? o-ilmis I'vpeilitmD. V. M, .Maid Marian in Iho 
M'rris .i.iiice, nag niprcsunird by a man in woman’s 
ttnllu'j, ivlio n,ig to tal:o short stops In order to sustain 
tho f<?nwlw clnrTi'*^t.‘r. 


Welcome, sir knight, quoth ho, with your 
gay laily ; 

Good Sir John Cockle, one? welcome 
againe ; 

And so is the squire of courage gee free. 65 

Quoth Dicko, A hots on yon do you know mee? 

Quoth our king gentlyo, how should I forget 
thee ? 

That wast my owno bed-followe, well it I 
wot. 

Yea, sir, quoth Richard, and by tho sumo 
token, 

Thou with thy farting didst make the hcil 
hot. 70 

Thou whore-son unhappy knave, then quoth 
the knight, 

Speako cleanly to our king, or else go Bh'’'’*, 

Tho king and his courtiers laugh at this 
heortily, 

While tho king taketh them both by the 
hand t 

With tho cnnvt-damos, and maids, like to tho 
queen of spades 75 

The millers wife did soe orderly stand. 

A milk-maids courtesyo at every word ; 

And downe all tho folkes wore set to the 
board. 

There the king royally, in princolyo majestye, 

Sato nt his dinner with joy and delight ; 

When they had eaten well, then ho to jesting 
fell, 81 

And in a bowle of wine dranke to tho 
knight: 

Here’s to you hath, in wine, ale and beer; 

Thanking you hoartilyc fur my good cheer. 

Quoth Sir John Cockle, I’ll ttledge you a pot- 
tle, 85 

Were it tho host alp in Nottinglmrashiro ; 

But then said our king, now I tliink of a 
thing ; 

Some of your lightfoote I would wo had 
here. 

Ho ! lio 1 quoth Richard, full well I may say 
it. 83 

’Tis knavery to eate it, and then to betray it 

Why art thou angry? quoth our king nier 
rilye ; 

In faith, I take it now very unkind; 
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I thought thou wouldat pledge me in ale and 
wine heartily. 

Quoth Dieka, You are like to stay till I 
have din'd : ' 94 

You food us with twatliug dishes aoe small ; 

Zounds, a blacke-pudding is better than 
all. 

Ayo, marry, quoth our king, that were a 
daintyo thing. 

Could a man get but one here for to eate. 

With that Dicke straite arose, and pluektone 
from his hose, 90 

Whioh with heat of his hroecU gan toswoato. 

Tlio king made a proffer to snatch it away; — 
meat for your master ; good sir you must 
stay, 

Thus in great merriment was the time wholly 
spent ; 

And llien the liidyes prepared to dance. 

Old Sir John Oookls, and Richard, inconti- 
nent 105 

Unto their places the king did advance. 


Here with the hidyn.s such sport they did 
make, 

The nobles with laughing did make their 
sides ake. 

Many tliankes for their paines did tiro king 
give them, 

Asking young Richard then, if ho would 
wed ; ] 10 

Among these ladyos free, tell me wMp,h likelh 
thee ? 

Quoth he Jugg Grumhall, Sir, with the 
red head; 

She’s my love, she’s my life, her will I wad ; 

She hath sworn 1 shall liavo lier iiiiiiiluuheud. 

'I'hen Sir Joiui Cockle the king call’d unto 
him, llfi 

And of merry Sherwood made him o’er 
seer; 

And gave liim out of hand three hundred 
pound ycarlyo : 

Take heed now you stoalc no more of my 
donr : 

And once a quarter lot’s here have your view; 

And now. Sir John Cockle, I bid you adieu. 


. XXL 

file SljfjlytfVs lUsaliitioK. 


Tiii.s beautiful old song wa.s written by a 
poet, whoso n.aino would have been utterly 
firgiitteii, if it had not boon preserved by 
Swift, us a term of contempt. “ Drydon and 
Wither” are coupled by him like the ‘‘Bavius 
and Mmviu.s” of Virgil. Drydon however 
Im-i bad justice done him by posterity ; and 
ns for Wither, thougli of subni'dinatc merit, 
that ho was not altogothor devoid of genius, 
will 1)0 juilgod from the following stanzas. 
'I’he truth is, Wither wus a very voluminous 
party-writor; and as his political and satirical 
strokes rendered him c-zti'emely popular in 
hi.s lifetimo ; so afterwards, when these were 
no longin’ relished, they totally con.signed his 
writings to oblivion. 

George Wither was horn June 11, 1588, 
and in hi.s younger years diatinguished him- 
Belf by some pastoral pieces, that were not 


inelegant; but growing afterwards involved 
in the political and religiinis di.spute.s in the 
times of Jame.s 1. and Charles I., he employed 
his poetical vain in severe pasquILs on the 
court and clergy, and was occasionally a suf- 
ferer for the freedom of his ])on. In the civil 
wav that ensued, he exerted hiimudf in the 
service of the Rurliumont, and heeiuim a coii- 
siderahlo sharer in tiu; spoils. Hi; vm.s even 
one of those provincial tyrant.^, whom Oliver 
distrilmtcd over the kingdom, under tlio tianiH 
of Hujor Generals; and had tin' tl(“’eing ol 
the county of Surrey : but, aurviviiig the l!e- 
storation, he outlived both ills jiower, and his 
nlHiionco ; and giving vent to lii.s eliagrin in 
lihols on the court, wa.s ii'Cg a prisoner in 
Newgate and the Tower. Ho died at length 
on the 2d of May, 1GG7. 

During tlio whole course of his life. Wither 
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TViia a continual publiahcr ; having generally 
for opponent, Taylor the IVatei'-puct. The 
long list of his productions may be seen in 
Wuod’s Athonoe Oxon. vol. II. His most 
popular satire is entitled *‘Abuse.s\vhipt and 
stript,” 1G13. Ilia most poetical pieces were 
eclogues, entitled, " The Shepherd*s Hunt- 
ing,” 1615, 8vo,, and others printed at the 
end of Browne’s “Shepherd’s Pipe,” 1614, 
Sro. The following .sonnet is extracted from 
a long pastoral piece of his, entitled “ The 
Miatroase of Pliilarete,” 1622, 8vo., which is 
said in the preface to be one of the Author’s 
lir.st poems ; and may therefore he dated as 
early as any of the foregoing. 

SnA.nL I, wasting in dlspaire, 

Dye because a woman’s fairef 
Or make pale my cheeks with care 
’Cause another’s roaio are? 

Be shee fairer then the day, 5 

Or the dowry meads in may; 

If she he not so to me, 

What care I how faire shoe be? 


Shall my feolish heart be pin’d 
’Cause I see a woman kind? 10 

Or a well-disposed nature 
Joy nod with a lovely feature? 


I*)- 


Be shoo meeker, kinder, than 

'The turtle-dove or pelican : ' 

If shoe bo not so to mo, 15 

What care I how kind shoo be? 

Shall a woman’s virtues move 
Me to perish fur her love? 

Or, her well-deservings knowne. 

Make me quite forget mine owno? 20 
Be shec with that goodnesso blest. 
Which may merit name of Best ; 

If she be not such to me. 

What care I how good she be ? 

Cause her fortune seems too high, 25 
Shall I play the foole and dye? 

Those that beare a noble minde. 

Where they want of riches find, 

'I'hinka what with them they rpould doe, 
That without them dare to woe; 30 
And, unlesse that minde I see, 
What care I how great she be? 

Great or good, or kind or faire, 

I will no’er tho more dispairo: 

If she love me, this heleeve ; 35 

I will die ere she shall grieve. 

If sho slight me when I wooe, 

I can soorne and lot her goe ; 

If shee be not fit for me. 

What care I for whom she be? 40 


XXII. 


Such i.s tho title given in tho Editor’s folio , 
MS, to this excellent old ballad, which, in 1 
tho common printed copies, is inscribed, 
"Eneas wandoriiig Prince of Troy.” It is 
here given from tiiat M.S, collated with two 
dlHurent printed copies, both in black letter, 
in the Popy.s Collection, 

'Hie reader will .smilo to observe with what 
natural and aftcctiiig .simplicity, our ancient 
hallad-niaker Im.s engrafted a Gothic conclu- 
sion on tho classic story of Virgil, from whom, 
however, it i.s probable ho had it not. Nor 
can it bo denied, but he has dealt out his 
poetical justice with a more impartial hand 
than that celebrated poet. 


When Troy towne had, for ten yeores 
‘ past,’ 

Withstood tho Greekes in manfull wise. 
Then did their foes enorenso soo fast, 

That to resist none could suffice ; 

Wast lyo those walls, that were soo good, 5 
And come now growes where Troy towne 
stoode. 

Jilneas, wandering prince of Troy, 

When he for land long time had sought. 
At length arriving with great joy. 

To miglity Carthago walls was brought; 
Where Dido qneene, with sumptuous feast, 11 
Did entertaine that vvandering guest. 


Ver. 1, 21, war, MS. and PP. 
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And, ag in hall at raeiito they sate, 

The qucone, dosivoua newoa to heato, 

Says, of tliy 'i'roys unhappy fate’ 15 
Deelar® tome thou Trojan dearc; 

Tlio henry hap and oluince soe bad, 

'I'liat thou, pooi'Q rrnndoring prince, hast had. 

And then anon this conielya knight, 

AV’ith words demure, as he cold well, 20 

Of his unlinppy ten yoares 'fight,’ 

,Soo true a tale beg.'in to tell, 

Witli ivorde.s soo aweete, and sighs see deepo. 
That oft he made them all to woepe. 

And then a thousand sighes ha fefc, 25 
And every sigh brought teare.s amaine j 

That where he sate the place was wett, 

As though he had seene tho.se wirrs 
ag,aina: 

Sno that the quoene, with ruth thorfore, 

Said, Worthy prince, enough, no more. 30 

And then the darksome night drew on. 
And twinkling starves tiro skyo boapred ; 

When lie his dolefidl tale had done. 

And every one was layd in bedd: 

Where they full sweetly tooke their rest, 35 
Save only Dido’s hoyling hveat. 

Tlii.s silly woman never .slept. 

But in her ohambor, all alone, 

As one unliappye, alwaycs w-flpt. 

And to the walls .sheo made her mono; 
That she ahold still desire in vaine 41 

The thing, alie never nuiat ohtaine. 

And thus in gvieflfb .she .spent the night, 
'rill twinkling starres the skye were fled, 

.A.nd Pliuohus, with his glistening light, 45 
TTirongh misty cloudes appeared red ; 
Tlion tidings came to her anon, 

Tlnil all the Trojan shippa were gone. 

And then the quoono with bloody knife 
Did arrao tier hart as hard as stone, 50 

Yet, something loth to loose her life. 

In vvocfidl wise she made her inone; 
Aiid, rowling on her earofuU bod, 

W'ith sighes and sohlis, these words she sayd; 

0 wretched Dido quoene 1 quoth shoe, 55 
I see thy end appvoaoheth neare ; 

For liee is fled away from thee, 

AVhoni tlinn didst love and bold sodoare: 
What is he gone, and passed by? 

0 hart, prepare thyaolfe to dye. 60 

49 


Though reason says, thou elioiild.st forhoare, 
And stay tliy hand from hluudy stroke ; 

Yet fancy bids thee not to fear, 

Which fetter’d tlico in Cupid.') yoke. 04 
Como death, quoth slioo, resolve my smart 1 — 
And with those ivw'ds shoe peoi’ood her hart. 

AVhen death had pierced the tender hart 
Of Dido, Carthaginian rpioene; 

Whose bloudy knife did end the smart. 
Which ishee sustain'd in inoumfull toenc; 
jEneaa being shipt and gone, 71 

Whose flattery caused all her movie ; 

Her fiinorall most costly made, 

And all things llrii.sht mournfnllye ; 

Her body fine in mold was laid, 75 

Whore itt oonsnmed speoclilyo; 

Her aistens teares her tomhe hostrowde; 

Her subjects griefe their kindne.sso shewed. 

Then was jEnoas in an ile 
In Grccya, whore he atayd long space 80 

AVheroas her sister in short while 
Writt to him to his vilo disgrace ; 

In speeches bitter to his mind 

Shoe told him plaiue he wa.s unkind. 84 

False-havtod wretch, quoth shoe, thou art ; 
And traitorouslye thou hast betraid 

Unto thy hire a gentle hart, 

Which unto thee much wolcome made ; 
My sister ilearc, and Carthago’ joy, 

Whose folly bred her docre annoy. 00 

Yctt on her death-hod when shee lay, 
iShoo prayd for thy pro-sporityc, 

Beseeching god, that every day 
Might breed thy great felicityc; 

Thus by thy meanes I lost a friend ; 95 

Heaven send thee such untimely end. 

When he tho.se lines, full fraught with gall, 
Perused had, and wayed them right, 

His lofty courage then did fall ; 

And straight appeared in his sight 100 
Quccne Dido’s ghost, both grim and p.alq : 
Which made thi.5 valliant gouldicr quaiie. 

yEucas, quoth thi.s gha.stly glio.'vt, 

My whole delight when I did live, 

Thee of all men I loved most ; 105 

My fancy and my will did give; 

For entertainment I thee gave, 
Dntliankflfully thou didst mo grave. 
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Thorfore prepare tliy flitting soiile 
To wander with me in the aire: 110 

Whore deadlye griefe shall make it howlc, 
UeoausQ of mo thou tookeat no care: 
Delay not time, thy glasao is run, 

Thy date is past, thy life is done. 

0 stay a while, thou lovely sprite, 115 
Bo not soe hasty to oonvay 

My soule into eternatl night, 

Where itt shall no’re behold bright day: 
0 doo not frowne ; thy angry looke 
Hath ‘ all niy soule with horror ahooko.' 120 

But, woe is me ! all is in vaina, 

And bootless is my dlsmall orye ; 

Time will not be recalled agalne. 

Nor thou surcease before I dye. 


0 lett mo live, and make atneuda P 25 

To some of tliy mo.st dearest friends. 

But seeing thou obdurate art. 

And wilt no pittya on me show, 
Because from thee I did depart, 

And left unpaid what I did owe ; 130 

1 must content myselfe to take 
What lott to me thou wilt partake. 

And thus, as one being in a trance, 

A multitude of uglyo feinds 
About this wotfull prince did dance ; 135 
He had no helpe of any friends : 

His body then they touke away, 

And no man knew his dying day. 


XXIII. 

?tl)[e Song. 


— Enoir Bon Jenson’s Masque of Queens, 
presented at Whitehall, Feb. 2, 1609. 

The Editor thought it ineurabent on him 
to insert sumo old pieces on the popular 
superstition concerning witches, hobgoblins, 
fairies, and ghosts. The last of these make 
their appearance in most of the tragical hal- 
l.ads ; and in the following songs will be 
found some description of tlie former. 

It is true, this song of the Witches, falling 
from the learned pen of Ben Jonson, is rather 
an oxtraet from the various i[ic:mtatinns of 
elaasic::! antiquity, than a display of the opin- 
ions of our own vulgar. But let it bo obser- 
ved, that a parcel of learned wiseacres had 
just before busied them.selvos on this subject, 
in compliment to King James I., whose weak- 
no.ss on this head is well known : and these 
had so ransacked all writer.s, ancient and 
modern, and so blended and kneaded together 
the several superstitions of difi'erent times 
and nations, that those of genuine English 
growth could no longer be traced out and dis- 
tinguished. 


By good luck the whimsical belief of fairies 
and goblins could furnish no pretence for 
torturing our fellow-creatures, and therefore 
we have this handed down to us pure and 
unsophisticated. 

1 WITCH. 

I HAVE been all day looking after 
A raven feeding upon a quarter: 

And, soone as she turn’d her beak to the 
south, 

I snatch’d this morsell out of her mouth. 

2 WITCH. 

I have heene gathering wolves hairos, 5 
The madd dogges foames, and adders cares ; 
The spurging of a deadmans eyes: 

And all since the evening starve did rise. 

3 WITCH, 

I last night lay all alone 9 

O’ the ground, to heare the mandrake grone j 
And pluckt him up, though he grew full low; 
And, as I had done, the coeke did crow. 


Ver. 1!20, MS. Hath mada my breathe my llfu forsooke. 



ROBIN GOOD-FELLOW, 


4 mrcu. 

I 

And I ha’ boone ohusing out tkis scull 
From ehamell houses that were full ; 

From private grots, and puhlikc pits ; 15 

And frighted a eextoa out of his wits. 

5 wiTcn. 

Under a cradle I did crepe 
By day ; and, when the chllde ivas a-sleepe 
At night, I suck’d the breatii ; and rose, 19 
And plunk’d tlie nodding nurse by tire nose. 

0 wiron. 

I had a dagger: what did I with that? 

Killed an infant to have iris fat. 

A piper it got at a ehurcli-ale. 

I hade him again blow wind i’ the tailo. 

7 WITCH, 

A murderer, yonder, was hung in chaines ; 
The sunne and the wind had shrunke his 
veiuos : 20 

I hit off a sinew ; I clipp’d his haire ; 

1 brought off his ragges, that danc’d i’ the 
ayre. 

8 WITCH. 

The sorioh-owles egges and the feathers 
hlacke, 

The bloud of the froggo, and the bone In his 
haeko 30 
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I bare been getting ; and raado of Ids skin 
A puract, to keepe Sir Craiiiou in. 

9 WITCH. 

And I ha’ heene plucking (plants among) 
Hemlock, henbane, addors-tongue. 
Night-shade, moone-wovt, lihhards-hane ; 35 
And twise by the dogge.s was like to bo tane. 

10 WITCH. 

I from the yawca of a gardinor’a bitch 
Did snatch those hones, and then loap’d tlio 
ditcli ; 

Yet went I back to the house :ig:iinn, 39 
Kill’d tlic blacko cat, and here is the In-.alnc. 

11 wiTOir. 

I went to the toad, Ijroedoa under the w.all, 

I charmed him out, and he came at my call; 
I scratch’d cut the eyes of the owle hoforo; 

I tore the batts wing ; what would you have 
more ? 

I1.1ME. 

Yes; I have brought, to helpe your vows, 45 
Horned poppie, oyprease bouglies, 

The fig-tree wild, that growes on tornhee, 
And juice, that from the lurch-tree comes, 
The baslliskes bloud, and the vipers 
skin : 

And now our orgies lot’s begin. 


XXIV. 


— Ai,i.\s PuuKE, alias IIonGont.iN, in the 
creed of ancient superstition, was a kind of 
merry sprite, whoso character and achieve- 
ments are recorded in thl.s ball.'id, and in those 
well-known lines of Milton’s L’ Allegro, which 
tlio iintiqnariiin Peck supposes to be owing to 
it; 

“ Telia how the drudging Godlin swet 
To earn his creame-bowle duly set; 

When in one night, ere glimpse of morne. 
His shadowy flail hath thresh’d the corn 
'fhat ton day-labourers could not end; 
Then lies him down the lubber fiend, 


And stretch’d out all the chimneys length. 
Bosks at tlie fire his hairy strength, 

And crop-full out of doors he fling.s. 

Ere the first cock his matims rings." 

The reiider will observe that our airnplo 
ancestors had reduced all these whimsies to 
n kind of system, as regular, and perhaps 
more consistent, than many parts of classic 
mythology ; a proof of the exteuaive influence 
and vast antiquity of these superstitions. 
Mankind, and especially the common people, 
could not everywhere have been so utiani- 
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moualy agreed concerning these arbitr.iry 
notions, if they had not prevailed among 
them for many ages. Indeed, a learned friend 
in Wales assures the Editor, that the oxlat- 
nneo of Fairies and Goblins is alluded to by 
the most ancient British Bards, who mention 
them under various names, one of the most 
i!ointnon of which signifies “ The spirits of 
tlie mountains.” See also Preface to Song 
X.KV. 

This song, which Peck attributes to Bcti 
Jorison (though it is not found among his 
works) is chiefly printed from an ancient 
black-letter copy in the British Museum. It 
.seems to have been originally intended for 
some Masque. 

This ballad is entitled, in the old hlaolc- 
letter copies, " The merry Pranks of Robin 
Goodfollow, To the tunc of Duleina,” &c. 
(See No. XIII. above.) 

From Oberon, in fairye land, 

The king of ghosts and shadowes there, 
Mad Robin I, at his command, 

Am sent to viowe tlie night-sports here. 
What revell rout 5 

la kept about, 

In every corner where I go, 

I will o’eraee. 

And merry bee, 

And make good sport, with ho, ho, ho ! 10 

More swift than lightening can I flye 
About this aery welkin soono, 

And, in a minutes -space, descrye 

Each thing that's done belowa the moone, 
There’s not a hag 15 

Or gliost shall wag. 

Or cry, ware Goblins! whore I go; 

But Robin I 
Their feates will spy. 

And send them home, with lio, lio, ho'! 20 

Whene’er such wanderers I meote, ■ 

As from their nlght-aports they trudge 
home ; 

With fionnterfeiting viiieo I greete, 

And call them on, with mce to roiime 

Thro’ woods, thro’ lakes, 25 

Thro’ hog.s, thro’ brakes ; 

Or else, imseene, with them I go. 

All in the nieke 
To play some trickc 
And frolieke it, with ho, ho, ho! 


Sometimes I mento them like a man ; 

Sometimes, an o.x, sometimes, abound; 

And to a horse I turn mo can ; 

To trip and trot about them round. 

But if, to ride, 35 

My backo they stride, 

More swift than windc away I go, 

Ore hedge and lands, 

Thro’ pools and ponds 
I whirry, laughing, ho, ho, ho ! 40 

When lads and lassos merry he, 

With possets and with junoates fine; 
Unseeno of .all the company, 

I e.at their cakes and sip their wine; 

And, to make sport, 45 

I fart and snort ; 

And out the candles I do blow : 

The maids I kiss ; 

'They shrioke — Who’s this ? 

I answer nought, but ho, ho, ho 1 50 

Yet now and then, the maids to please, 

At midnight I card up their wooll; 

And while they sleope, and take their ease, 
With wheel to threads their fla.x I pull. 

I grind at mill 55 

Their malt upj still ; 

I dress their hemp, I spin their tow. 

If any 'wako. 

And would me take, 

I wend me, laughing, ho, ho, hoi 60 

When house or harth doth sluttish lye, 

I pinch the maidens black and blue ; 

The bed-clothes from the bedd pull I 
And lay them naked all to view. 

'Twixt sloepe and wake, 65 

I do them take, 

And on the key-cold floor them throw. 

If out they cry. 

Then forth I fly. 

And loudly laugh out, ho, ho, ho! 70 

When any need to borrowe ought, 

We lend them what they do require: 

And for the use demand we nought ; 

Our owne is all wa do desire. 

If to repay, 75 

They do delay. 

Abroad amongst them then I go, 

And night by night, 

I them affright 

With pinohings, dreames, and ho, ho, hoi 
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Wliou Iiv'/'ie quoftns have nought to do, 

But study how to cog and lyc ; 

I'o Hialre debate and miachiof too, 

’Twist one another seeretlye ; 

I markc their gloze, 85 

And it disclose, 

To thorn whom they have wronged so ; 
Whea I have done, 

I get me gone, 

And leave them scolding, ho, ho, ho ! 90 

Wlien men do trajns and oiigins set 
In loope holes, wliore the veriiiiue crcepe, 
Who from their foldes and houses, got 
Their diickes and geese, and lambes and 
sheepe : 

I spy the gin, 95 

And enter in. 

And seeine a vermine taken so ; 

But when tlicy there 
Approach me noaro, ‘ 

^ I lean out laughing, ho, ho, ho I 100 


By wells and rills, in mcadowes greene, 

We nightly d.anco our hey-day guise; 

And to our fairye king and queoiie 
We chant onr moon-light minstrelsies. 
When larks gin sing, 105 

Away we fling ; 

And babes new borne steal a.s wo go. 

And elfc in bed 
We leave instead. 

And wend us laughing, ho, bo, ho I 110 

From hag-bred Merlin's time have I 
TTiiis nightly revoH’d to and fro; 

And for lay pranks men call rtio by 
The name of Iluldii (ioi>rl-l'ell')W. 

Fiends, ghosts, and sprites, 115 

Who haunt the nightes, 

The hags and goblins do me know; 

And bchlnmos old 
My fentes have told ; 

So Vale, Vale; ho, ho, ho! 120 


XXV, 
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We have here a short display of the popu- 
lar belief oonoerning Fairies. It will afford 
entertainment to a contemplative mind to 
trace these whimsical opinions up to their 
origin. Whoever considers, how early, how 
extensively, and how uniformly, they have 
prevailed in those nations, will not readily 
assent to the hypothesis of those who fetch 
them from the East so late as the time of the 
Cruisiulo.s. Whoro.as it i.s well known tliat 
our Saxoii ancestors, long before they left 
their German forests, believed the existence 
of a kind of diminutive demons, or middlo 
specie,? between man and spirits, whom they 
called Duorgar or Dwarfs, and to whom they 
altrilmtecl many wonderful performances, far 
exceeding hum.an art. Vid. Ilervarer Saga 
Ola] Verelj. 1B76. Iliokes The.sauv. &c. 

This Sung is given (with some corrootiona 
by another copy) from a book entitled " The 
Mysteries of Lore and Eloquence, &c.” 
Bond. 1648, 8vo, 


CouE, follow, follow mo. 

You, fairy elves that be : 

Which circle on the greene. 

Come follow Mab your queene. 

H.and in band leths dance around, 5 
For this place is fairye ground. 

When mortalfl are at re.st, 

And snoring in their nest ; 

Unheard, and unespy'd. 

Through key-holes we do glide ; 10 

Over table.?, atoohs and shelves, 

We trip it with our fiiiry elves. 

And, if the house ho foul 
With platter, dish, or bowl. 

Up stairs we nimbly creep, 15 

And find the sluts asleep : 

There we pinch their armes and thighes ; 
None escapes, nor none espies. 
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Blit if tho lioiise bo swept, 

And from uncleannegs kept, 20 

We praiao tho houachoU maid, 

And duoly she is paid : 

For we use before wo goe 
To drop a tester in her shoe. 

Upon a mushroomea head 25 

Our table-cloth we spread ; 

A grain of rye, or wheat. 

Is manohet, which we eat ; 

Pearly drops of dow we drink 

In acorn cups fill'd to the brink. 30 

The brains of nightingales, 

With unctuous fat of snailes, 

Between two cockles stow’d. 

Is meat that's easily chew’d ; 


Tnilfis of worinos, and marrow of mice 3i 
Bo mako a dish, that's wonderous nice. 

Tho grashoppor, gnat, and fly, 

Servo for our minstrolsie; 

Grace said, we dance a while, 

And so the time beguile : 40 

And if the moon doth hide her head, 

The gloe-worm lights us home to bed. 

On tops of dewie grasse 
So nimbly do we passe, 

Tho young and tender stalk 45 

Ne’er bends when w'e do walk: 

Yet in the morning may he seen 
Where we the night before have been. 


XXVI. 




This humorous old song fell from the hand 
of tho witty Dr. Corbet (afterwards Bishop 
of Norwich, &o.), and is printed from his 
JPoi’iica Slromaia, 1048, 12mo. (compared 
with the third edition of his poems, 1672). 
It is there called "A proper new Ballad, en- 
titled, Tho Fairies Farewell, or God-a-merey 
Will, to he sung or whistled to the tuno of 
Tho Meddow Brow, by the learned ; by the 
unlearned, to the tune of Fortune,” 

Tho departure of Fairies is here attributed 
to the abolition of monkery ; Chaucer has, 
with equal humour, assigned a cause the vei-y 
reverse, in liis “ Wife of Bath’s Tale.” 


“ In olde dayes of the Ring Artour, 

Of which that Bretons spoken gret honour, 
A'l was this lond fulfilled of faerie ; 

Tho elf-quone, with hire joly compagnie 
Danced ful oft in many a grene mede. 

This was the old opinion ns I redo ; 

I speke of many hundred yeres ago ; 

But now can no man see non elves mo. 

For now tho grete charitee and prayeres 
Of llmitoures and other holy freros, 

That serchen every land and every streme, 
As thikke as motes in the sonne heme, 


Blissing hnlles, chnmbres, klohenes, anti 
boures, 

Citees and burghes, castles high, and toures, 
Thropes and homes, shepenes and dairies. 
This mnketh that ther ben no faeries: 

For ther as wont to walkeu was an elf, 

Ther wnlkoth now the limitour himself. 

In underniclos and in morweninges, 

And sayth his Matines and his holy thinges, 
As he goth in his limitatioun. 

AVomen may now go safely up and doun, 

In every bush, and under every tree, 

Ther is non other incubus hut he. 

And he ne will don hem no dishonour.” 

Tyrwhitt’s Chaucer, I. p. 255. 

Dr. Richard Corbet, having been bishop 
of Oxford about three years, and afterwards 
as long bishop of Norwich, died in 1635, 
mtat 62. 

Faheweu, rewards and Fairies ! 

Good housewives now may say; 

For now foule sluts in dairies, 

Doe fare as well as they : 

And though they sweepe their hearths no les 
Than mayds wore wont to doe, ^ 

Yet who of late for oleaneliness 
Finds size-pence in her shoe ? 
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Lament, lament old ALbioM, 

The fairies lo.st ooinmand ; 10 

They did but change pi-icata babies. 

But some have chang’d your land : 

And all your children stuln from thence 
Are now growne Piiritanes, 

Who live as changelings ever since, 15 
For love of your domainea. 

At morning and at oveniug both 
You merry were and glad, 

So iittlo eara of sloeija iitid sloth, 

Thc.se prcttlo ladiea had. 20 

When Tom cainc home from labour, 

Or Ci.sH to inilliing rose. 

Then merrily went their labour, 

And nimbly went their toes. 

Witness those rings and roundolayes 25 

Of theirs, which yet reniaino; 

Wore footed in Quoeno Marios dayos 
On many a grassy playna. 

But since of Into Elizabeth 
And later James came in ; 30 

They never dnne’d on any heath. 

As when the time hath bin. 

By which wee note the fairies 
Were of the old profession : 

Their songs were Aue Maries, 35 

Their dances were procession. 

But now, alas ! tliey all arc dead. 

Or gone beyond the seas, 

Or farther for religion fled, 

Or else they take their ease. 40 

A tell-tale in their company 
They never could ondiiro ; 

And whnso kept not secretly 
Their mirth, wa.s puni.sh’(l sure: 

It was a just and Chri.stlan deed 45 

To pinch such bhveko and blue; 

0 liovv the oonimon-wolth doth need 
Such justices as you ! 

Kow they have left our quarters ; 

A llegiater they have, 50 

Who can preserve their charters ; 

A man both wise and grave. 

An hundred of their merry pranks, 

By one that I could jiame 
Are kept in store j con twenty tiiaiiks 55 
To William for the same. 


To WiUiiini Chunie of Staffordahire 
flive laud and pr.ai.scs due. 

Who every mealc can rnend your olicnrc 
With tales both old and true: 00 

To William all give audience, 

And pray yee for his noddle ; 

For all the fairies evidence 
Were lost, if it were addle. 

*** After those songs on the fairie.s, the 
I’Cader may be curious to see the manner in 
which they were formerly invoked and bound 
to human service. In Asliinole’s collection 
of MiSiS. at Oxford [Nuin. 82511, 14011, 2,| are 
the papers of some Alchymi.st, wliicli coiitain 
a variety of Incantations iiiul Forms of Con- 
juring both Fairies, Witehe.s, and Demon.s, 
principally, as it should seem, to assist him 
in his great work of transmuting iiictala. 
Most of thetn are too impiou.s to be reprinted ; 
but the two following may be very iiiiuicunliy 
laughed at. 

Whoever looks into Bon Jonson's “Alohy- 
mist,” will And that tlie.se imposters, among 
their other secrets, affected to have a power 
over Fairies; and that tliey were commonly 
expected to be seen in a crystal glass appears 
from that extraordinary book, “ The Relation 
of Dr. John Dee’s notion with Spirits, 1650,” 
folio. 

“An excellent way to gett a Fayrie. (For 
myself I call Margarott Bairance ; but this 
will olitcine any one that is not allreaiiy 
bownd. ) 

“First, gett a broad square christall or 
Venice glas.sc, in length and breadth three 
inches. 'Then lay that glasse or christali in 
tho hloud of n white licnjie, three Wediies- 
(layes, or three Fridayos, 'fhen take it lUit, 
and wash it with holy aq. and fiiiiiigiUe it. 
Tlien take three luizlo sticks, or waniLs of an 
ycure groth ; pill them fayro and white ; and 
make ‘ them’ sue lunge, as you write the 
Spiritta name, or Fayries name, which you 
call, three times on every stieko being nimlo 
flatt on one side. Then bury tliisiu under 
Bomo hill, whereas you suppose Fayries 
haunt, tho Wednesday before you cull her: 
and the Friday followiiiga take them uppe, 
and call her at eight or three or ton of the 
clockc, which bo good planetts and houroa fur 
that turns : hut when you call, be in eleano 
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life, and turnc tliy face towavcla tlio cast. 
And when you have her, bind her to that 
stone or glnsso.” 

“An unguent to annoynt under the eyelids, 
and upon the eyelids eveningc and morn- 
ingo: but especially when you call; or 
find your sight not perfect. 

“ R. A pint of sallet-oyle, and put it into 
a viall glasse ; hut first wash it with rose- 
water, and in ary gold- wa ter : the Qowera ‘to’ 
bo gathered towards the oast. Wash it till 
the oyle come white; then put it into the 
glixsso, ut supra; and then put thereto the 
hudds of holyhooke, the flowers of marygolcl, 
the flowers or toppea of wild thime, the 
hudda of young hazla; and the thiuio must 
he gathered cearo the side of a hill whore 
Fayries use to be; and ‘ take’ the grasse of 
a fayrie throne, there. All these put into 
the oyle, into the glasse; and set it to dissolve 


tlu'oo dnyoa iu the siinno, and then keep it 
for thy use ; ut supra.’’ 

After this roecipt for the unguent follows 
a Form of Incantation, wherein the Alchy 
mist ooiijuves a F;iiry, named Elaby Gatlion, 
to appear to him in tliat ohrystall glassi 
meekly and mildly; to resolve him tiulyin 
all manner of questions ; and to be obedient 
to all his commands, under pam of damna- 
tion, &c. 

One of the vulgar opinions about Fairies is, 
that they cannot bo seen by human eyes, 
without a particular charm exerted in favour 
of the person who is to see them ; and that 
they strike with blindness such as, having 
the gift of seeing them, take notice of them 
mal a-propos. 

Aa for the hazlc sticks mentioned aborc, 
they were to be probably of that species 
called the “Witch Il.azlo;’’ which receired 
its name from this manner of applying it in 
incantations. 


THE END OP BOOK THE SECOND. 


SERIES THE THIRD. 
BOOK III. 


I. 

1 joif SI OSfflip. 


The incidents in this, and the other b.allad , 
of “ St. George and the Dragon,” are chiefly 
taken from the old story-book of the Seven 
Champions of Cliriatondome ; wliich, though 
now the plajithing of children, was once in 
biglr repute. Bp. Hall, in his satires, pub- 
lished in 1337, ranks 

“ St. George’s sorell, and his cross of blood,” 

among the most popular stories of his time ; 
and an ingonious critic thinks that Spenser 
bimaelf did not disdain to borrow bints from 
it;* though I much doubt whether this popu- 

’ Mr. Wliartou. Vxa. Observations on the iftiry Queen, 
2 td. ITOa, limci. jKurira. 


lar romance were written so early as the 
Faery Queen. 

The author of this book of the Seven 
Champions was one Rich;ird Jolinson, who 
lived in the reigns of Elizabeth and James 
as we collect from his other publications; 
viz. — “ The nine worthies of Loudon; 1502,” 
‘ko. — “The ipleasant walks of Moor fields; 
1607,” 4to, — “ A crown garland of GouUlen 
Roses, gathered, &c.; 1612,” 8vo. — “The life 
and death of Rob. Ceeill, E. of Salisbury, 
1612,” 4to. — “ The Hist, of Tom of Lincoln,” 
4to.. is also by R. J., who likewise reprinted 
“Don Flores of Greece,” 4to. 

The Seven Champions, though written in a 
wild inflated style, contains somo strong 
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Gutliic pai'itinn; ; wliich seems for the most 
part, copied from the mctriciil romances of 
former ages. At least the story of St. Geovgo 
and Hie Sahra i.s taken almf).st vflrb.atira 
from the old poetical legend of “ Sir Bevis 
of Hampton.'' 

This very antique poem was in great fame 
in Chiuicav's time [sec above pag. 352], and 
is so enntinuod tilt the intrnituctiou of print- 
ing, wiifiii it ran tliroiigli soveral editions, two 
ofwliich MO ill hlnck-lctter, 4to.,“ imprinted 
by Wjlljain Copland,” witliout date; con- 
taining great variations. 

As a specimen of the poetic pmvers of this 
very old rhyiniat, and as ;i proof liow closely 
the iiuthur of the Seven Cliariipions has fol- 
lowed liim, take a description of the dr.agon 
blaln by Sir Bevis. 

" TVhan the dragon, that foulo i-s, 

Had a ayght of Syr Bevis, 
lie cast up n londe cry. 

As it had thoiidred in the sky ; 

Ho turned hia bely towardo the son ; 

It was greater than any tonne ; 

Hi.s scales was bryglitor then the glas. 

And harder they were tlian any hras : 
Betwene his slmlder and his tayle, 

AVas forty fote withoute fayle. 

Ha Wiiltred out of hia denno. 

And Boris pricked his stede then, 

And to hym a spare he thrasto 
That all to shyvers he it braste: 

Tlie dragon then gan Bevis usanylc, 

And smote Syr Bevis with his tayle : 

Then clowne went horse .and man. 

And two rybbes of Bevis brused than. 

After a long fight, at length, as the dragon 
was preparing to fly, Sir Bevis 

“Hit liim under the wynge, 

As ho was in Ills flyeiige, 

Tliorn he was tender without scale. 

And Bevis tlionght to be his bale. 

He smote after, as I you saje, 

B'ith his good sword Morglayo. 

Dp to the hiltes Morglay yocle 
Through harte, lyver, bone, and blonde ; 
To the ground fell the dragon. 

Great joyo Syr Bevis begun. 

Under the scales al on bight: 
lie smote oif his head forth right. 

And pat it on a spare : &c.” Sign K, iv. 

60 


Sir Bevis'a dragon is cviilcntly die parent 
ol that in the Seven Ghampions, sor Cb.ip. 
III., viz. — “'The dragon no sooner bad u 
sight of liim [St. George] hut he gave siirh 
a terrible peal, as though it had tlmmlorrd 
in the elements. . . , Betwi-xt his phoiihlurs 
and his tail were fifty feet in ilistanre, hia 
scales glistering as bright as siUer, hut far 
more hard tliaii brass ; his belly of the colour 
of gold, but biggor than a fun. Thus wel- 
tered he from his den, &o. , . . The cliiimpiim 
. . . gave the dragon such a Ibrust with his 
spo.ar, that it Hhivered in a tlimisaml [lioooa; 
whereat tlie furious dragon so llcrutdv smotn 
him with his venomous tail, that down foil 
man ami liorse; in which fall two of »St. 

George’s ribs were ho hruiMid, ito, At 

length .... St. Goorgo sinoto tlm dragon 
under the wing wlioro it wn.s tender without 
scale, whereby lii.s good .sword Asralon with 
an ca.sie pas.aago wont to tlieverybiU Hirough 
botli the dragon’s heart, liver, bone, and 
blood, — Then St, George edt off the dragon’.s 
head, and pitcht it upon the traiieheoii of .a 
spear, &e,” 

The History of the Seven Champions, being 
■written just before the decline of books of 
chivalry, was never, I believe, translated into 
any foreign language ; but “ Lc Roman do 
Beuves of Hantonne” was published at Paris 
in 1502, ‘Ito., Let. Gothique. 

The learned Selden tells ns, that about the 
time of the Herman invasion was Bevis 
famous with tlie title of Earl of Southamp- 
ton, whose I’esidence was at Duneton in Wilt- 
shire; but he observes, that the monkish 
enlargements of liis story have made his very 
existence doubted. vSeo Notes on Poly-Olhion, 
Song III. 

This iiatli also been the cuso of St. George 
himself, whose martial liiatory is allowed to 
be apocryphal. But, to proves tliat there 
really existed an orthodox Saint of this mimu 
(although little or uothiiig, it seem, s, is knmni 
of his genuiiio story), i.s tho subject of "An 
Historical and Critical Inquiry into tlio E.vief- 
cnco and Character of St. Qonrge, &o. By 
the Rev. J. Milner, I’.S.A., 1702, Svo.” 

The Equestrian Figure worn by tlie Kniglits 
of tho Garter, has been understood to bo an 
omhlem of the Chrl.stian warrior, in bis 
spiritual .armoui',vanqiiisbingthoold serpent. 

But on this sulijeot the Inquisitive reader 
may consult “A Dissertation on the Original 
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life, and tiirne thy face towards the east. 
And when you have her, hind her to that 
stone or glasso.” 

“ An unguent to annoynt under the eyelids, 
and upon the eyelids eveninge and morn- 
inge; hut ospooially when you call; or 
find your sight not perfect. 

“ B. A pint of sallet-oylo, and put it into 
a 'vinll glasae ; hut first wash it with rose- 
water, and marygold-wator : the flowers ‘to’ 
he gathered towards the east, Wa&li it till 
the oyle come white ; then put it into the 
glasse, nt supra: and then put thereto the 
huclds of holyhoeke, the flowers of marygold, 
the flowers or toppes of wild thime, the 
hudds of young hazle ; and the thiino must 
he gathered neare the side of a hill whore 
Fayries use to be ; and ' take’ the grasse of 
a fayrie throne, there, All these put into 
the oylo, into the glasse : and sot it to dissolve 


Ihroo dayos in tlio sitnne, and tlicn keep it 
for thy use; ut supra.” 

After tliis receipt for the unguent follows 
a Form of Incantation, wherein the Alcliy 
mist conjures a Fairy, named Flaby G.xthon, 
to appear to liiin in that chrystall glass, 
meekly and mildly ; to resolve him truly in 
all manner of questions ; and to ho oliefliont 
to all his oommauda, under pain of damna- 
tion, &c. 

One of the vulgar opinions about Fairies ig, 
that they cannot he seen by hmniui eyes, 
without a particular charm exerted in favour 
of the person who is to see them ; and that 
they strike with blindness suoh as, iiaving 
the gift of seeing them, take notice of them 
mal a-propos. 

As fur the liazlo sticks mentioned above, 
they wore to ho probably of that species 
called the “Witch Ilazle;” which received 
its iramo from this manner ef applying it in 
incantations. 


THE END QV BOOK THE SECOND, 


SERIES THE THIRD. 

BOOK m. 


I. 

fit 


The incidents in this, and the other ballad 
of “ St. George and the Dragon,” are chietly 
taken from tlie old story-hook of the Seven 
ChampioiiH of Clirifatondoine ; which, though 
now the plaything of children, was once in 
high repute. Bp. Hall, in his satires, pub- 
lisliod in 151)7, ranks 

“ St. George’s surell, and his cross of blood,” 

among the most popular stories of his time ; 
and an ingenious critic thinks that Spenser 
himself did not dmdain to borrow hints from 
it f though I much doubt whether this popu- 

» sir. Wharton. Via. OliBMrationa cm tho i'niry Qnera, 
2 Td. W02, passim. 


lar romance were written so early as the 
Faery Queen. 

Tho author of this book of the Seven 
Champions was one llichard John.son, who 
lived in the reigns of Blizahotli and James, 
as we colleot from his other pulilieatioiis ; 
viz. — “ The nine wnrtliies of London; 1592,” 
4to. — “ 'The pleasant walks of Moor fields : 
1007,” 4to. — “ A crown garland of Guulden 
Rosea, gathered, &c. : 1012,” 8vo. — “Thelilo 
and death of Rob. Cecill, E. of Salisbury, 
1012,” 4to.— “ Tho Hist, of Tom of Linculu,” 
4to., is also by R. J., who likewise reprinted 
“ Don Flores of Greecp,” 4to. ' 

The Seven Champions, though written in a 
wild inflated style, contains some strong 
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Gothic pnintlng ; ^viiioh seems for the most 
part, copied Rom tlie metrical romances of 
former ages. At least tlio story of St. George 
and the fair Sabva is taken almost verbatim 
from the old poetical legend of “Sir Boris 
of Ilampten.” 

Tliis very antique poem was in great fame 
in Oiiancer’s time [see above pag. 352], and 
is .so eontinuod till tbe introduction of print- 
ing, when it ran through sovoral edifiona, two 
ofwluch are in blaok-lettor, 4to., “ imprinted 
hy Wyllyam Copland,” without date; con- 
taining great variations. 

As a spcuiinon of the pnctle powers of this 
very old rhymist, and )i.9 a proof bow closely 
the nutluir of the Seven Glunupiona has fol- 
lowed him, take a dosoription of the dragon 
alain Ity Sir Bovis. 

" 'VVhnn the dragon, that foule is. 

Had a syght of Syr Bevi.s, 

Ho oast up a loudo cry. 

As it had thoiidrod in the sky ; 

Ho turned his bely towarde the aon ; 

It was greater than any tonne ; 

Ilia scales was bryghter then the glas, 

And harder they were than any bras : 
Betwene his sliulder and his tayle, 

Was forty foto withoute fayle. 

He waltred out of his denno, 

And Bevia pidcked his atede then, 

And to liym a spere he thrnsta 
That all to shyvers ho it braste: 

The dragon then gan Bevis assay le, 

And smote Syr Bovis with his tayle; 

Then downo went horse and man. 

And two rybbes of Bovis brused than. 

After a long fight, at length, as the dragon 
was preparing to fly, Sir Bevis 

“ Hit him under the wynga, 

As he was in his flyenge, 

There ho wns tender without sc.ale, 

And Bevis thought to be his bale. 

Ho .sinoto after, as I you saye. 

With hi.s good sword Morglaye. 

Up to tbe liiltoa Morghiy yode 
Through hai'te, lyver, bono, and bloude; 
To tbe ground foil tbe dragon. 

Great juye Syr Bovis begoti. 

Under the soale.s al on higlit: 

He smote off bis head forth right, 

And put it on a spere : &e.” Sign K. iv. 
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Sir Bevis'.s dragon is ovidnntly the parent 
of that in the Seven Champions, sec Oh.ip. 
III., vi*. — “ The dragon no .sooner hod a 
sight of him [St. George] but he gave such 
a terrible peal, as though it had thiindoved 
in the elements. . . , Botwi.vt Ifm phouhlera 
and his fail were fifty feet in distance, his 
scales glistering as bright as siUer, hut far 
more hard than brass ; bi.s belly of the colour 
of gold, but bigger tlian a tun, Thus wel- 
tered be from his don, &c. . , . The uliiunpion 
. . , gave the dragon such a ihrust with liin 
spear, that itshiveriid in a thousand pienea; 
whereat the fiirion.s dragoti ,so fiercely amoto 
him with liis venomim.s bail, that down fell 
man and horse; in wltich fall two of St. 

George’s ribs wore .so briii.sed, ftc, At 

length .... St. George smote the dragon 
under the wing where it was tender without 
scale, avhereby his good .sword A«cnlon with 
an easie passage went Li> tbovery hilt through 
both the dragon’s lioavt, liver, laran, and 
blood. — Then St. George oift off the dragon's 
head, and pitcht it upon the truncheon of a 
spear, &e.” 

I'he History of the Seven Champions, being 
written just before tbe decline of books of 
chivalry, was never, I believe, translated into 
any foreign language: but “Le Roman de 
Beuves of Ilantonne” was published at Paris 
in 1502, 4to., Let. Oothique. 

The learned Selden tell.s us, that .about the 
time of the Norman invasion was Bevis 
famous with the title of Earl of Snnthiitnp- 
ton, whoso residence was at Dunctfm in Wilt- 
shire; but he observes, that the lunnkisli 
enlargements of his story have made his very 
cxi.stenco doubted. See Nute.s on Poly-Olbion, 
Song III. 

This hatii also been the case of St. George 
himself, whose martial history is allowei] to 
be apocryphal. But, to prove tliiit there 
really existed an ortlurdox Saint of this nitiun 
(.althoiigh little or nothing, it semis, i.s known 
of his geiuvine story), is the Hubjeet of "An 
Itistorieal and Critical Inquiry into tlm 
enoe and Character of St. George, 4:e. By 
the llev. J, Milner, F.S.A., 1792, fivo.” 

The Equestrian Figure worn liy tlie Kiiigbt-i 
of the Garter, has been undcretood to be an 
emblem of the Christian warrior, in Ids 
spiritual .armour, vaiKpii.diiug the old serpent. 

But on this subject the inqniaitive reader 
may eonault “A Dissertation on the Original 
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of the Eriuestrian Figure of the George and 
of the Garter, ensigns of the most noble order 
of that name. Illustrated \vi th copper-plates. 
By John Pettingal, A.M,, Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Antictuariea, London, 1753,” 4to. 
This learned and curious work the author of 
the Historical and Critical Inquiry would have 
done well to have seen. 

It cannot he denied, hut that the following 
ballad is for the most part modern : for whieh 
reason it would have been thrown to the end 
of the volume, had not its subject procured 
it a place here. 

Listen, lords, in bower and hall, 

I sing the wonderous birth 

Of brave St. George, whose valorous arm. 
Rid monsters from the earth : 

Distressed ladies to relieve 5 

He travell’d many a day ; 

In honour of the Christian faith, 

■Which shall endure for ayo. 

In Coventry sometime did dwell 
A knight of worthy fame, 10 

High steward of this noble realms ; 

Lord Albert was his name. 

He had to wife a princely dame, 

Whose beauty did excell. 

This virtuous lady, being with child, 15 
In sudden sadness fell: 

For thirty nights no sooner sleep 
Had clos’d her wakeful eyes. 

But lo 1 a foul and fearful dream 

Her fancy would surprize : 20 

She dreamt a dragon ileroe and fell 
Gonoeiv'd within her womb ; 

Whoso mortal fangs her body rent 
Eve he to life could come. 

All woe-hegono, and sad was she ; 25 

She nouriaht constant woe; 

Yet strove to hide it from her lord. 

Lest he should sorrow know. 

In vain she strove ; her tender lord, 

Who watch'd, her slightest look, 30 

Discover’d soon her secret pain, 

And soon that pain partook. 


And when to him the fearful cause 
She weeping did impart. 

With kinde.st spoocli bo strove to heal 35 
The anguish of her heart. 

Be comforted, my lady dear, 

Those pearly drops refrain ; 

Betide me weal, betide me woe, 

ITl try to ease thy pain. 40 

And for this foul and fearful dream. 

That oaiisoth all thy woe. 

Trust me I’ll travel far away 
But I’ll the meaning knowe. 

Then giving many a fond emhivaco, 45 
And shedding many a teare. 

To the weird lady of the woods. 

He purpos’d to repaire. 

To the we'ird lady of the woods. 

Full long and many a day, 50 

Thro’ lonely shades, and thickets rough 
He winds his w’oary way. 

At length he reach’d a dreary dell 
With dismal yews o’erhung ; 

Where cypress spred its mournful boughs. 
And pois’nous nightshade sprung. 56 

No ohearful gleams here pierc’d the gloom, 
He hears no ohearful sound ; 

But shrill night-ravens’ yelling scream. 
And serpents hissing round.j 60 

The shriek of fiends and damned ghosts 
Ran howling thro’ his ear : 

A chilling horror froze his heart, 

Tho’ all unns'd to fear. 

Three times he strives to win his way, 65 
And pierce those sickly dews: 

Three times to hear his trembling corse 
Ills knocking knees refuse. 

At length upon his beating breast 

He signs the holy crosse; 70 

And, rouzing up his wonted mig’ht. 

He treads th’ unhallowed mosse. 

Beneath a pendent craggy cliff. 

All vaulted like a grave. 

And opening in the solid rock, 75 

Ho found the inch anted cave. 
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An iron gate clos’d up the mouth, 

All hideous and forlorne ; 

And, fasten’d hy a silver chaine. 

Near hung a brazed borne. 80 

Then offering up a secret prayer. 

Three times he hlowes amainet 

Throe times a deepe and hollow sound 
Did answer him againe. 

“ Sir knight, thy lady bearos a son, 85 
Who, like a dragon bright, 

Shall prove most dreadful to his foes. 

And terrible in fight. 

“ Ills name advanc’d in future times 
Ou biinnors shall be worn ; 00 

But lo ! thy lady’s lifo must pas.se 
Beforo he can he born.” 

All sore opprest with fear and doubt 
Long time Lord Albert stood ; 

At length ho winds his doubtful way 95 
Book thro’ the dreary wood. 

Eager to clasp his lovely dame 
Then fust he travels back : 

But when he reach’d hla castle gate, 

His gate was hung in black. 100 

In every court and hall he found 
A sullen silence reigne; 

Save where, amid the lonely towers, 

He heard her maidens ’plaine; 

And bitterlye lanient and weep, 305 
Witli many a grievous grone : 

Then sore his bleeding heart misgave, 

His lady’s life was gone. 

With faultering step he enters in. 

Yet half affr.aid to goe ; 110 

With trembling voice asks why they grieve. 
Yet fears the cause to knowo. 

'■ Three times tlie sun hath rose and set 
They s.aicl, then stopt to weep : 

Since heavon hath laid thy lady dears 115 
In death’s eternal sleep. 

“ For, ah 1 in travel sore she fell 
So sore that she must dye ; 

Dnless .some shrewd and cunning leech 
Could ease her prosentlye. 120 


“But when a ciiimiug leech was fet, 

'Too soon declared lie, 

She, or the babe must hjse its life; 

Both saved could not he. 

“Now take ray lifo, thy lady said, 12.1 
My little infant save; 

And 0 commend me to my lord, 

When I am laid in grave. 

“ 0 tell him how that preoioiia babe 
Cost him a tenihii- wife; 130 

And teach my .son to li.sp her name. 

Who died to save his lifo. 

"'riicn calling still upon thy mime, 

And praying still for thee ; 

Without repining or complaint, 135 

Her gentle soul did tieo.” 

What tongue can paint Lord Alhret’s wne, 
The hitter tears he shod, 

The hitter pangs that wrung his heart. 

To find his lady dead ? 140 

Ho beat liis breast : he tore his hair ; 

And shedding many a tear. 

At length be aakt to see his son ; 

The son that cost so dear. 

New sorrowe seiz’d the damsells all ; 14S 
At length they foultoring say : 

“ Alas ! my lord, how shall wo tell ? 

'Thy son is stoin away. 

“ Fair as the sweetest flower of spring, 
Such was his infant mien : 150 

And on his little body stampt 

Three wonderoiis marks were soon : 

“A blood-red croSi.s was on his arm ; 

A dragon on his breast ; 

A little garter all of gold 155 

Was round hi.s leg oxprest. 

“ Three oarefull nurses wo provide 
Our little lord to keep *. 

One gave him suoko, one gave him food. 
And one did lull to sleep. IfiO 

“ But lo I all in the deal of night. 

We heard a fearful sound : 

Loud thunder clapt ; the castle shook ; 
And lightning flasht .around. 
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“ Dead with affright at first wo lay ; 105 

But rousing up anon, 

Wo van to SCO our littlo lord: 

Our little lord was gone ! 

“ But how or where we could not tell ; 

For lying on the ground, 170 

In deep and magic slumbers laid, 

The nurses there we found.” 

0 grief on grief! Lord Albret said: 

No more his tongue could say, 

When falling in a deadly swoone, 175 
Long time he lifeless lay. 

At length restor’d to life and sense 
lie nourisht endless woe, 

No future joy his heart could taste. 

No future comfort know. 180 

So withers on, the mountain top 
A fair and stately oake, 


Whose vigorous arms are torno away 
By some rude thuudor-stroko. 

At length hi.s castle irksome grew, 18b 
He loathes his wonted home ; 

Ilis native country ho forsakes, 

In foreign lauds to roame. 

There up and dowme ho wandered far. 
Clad in a palmer’s gown ; 190 

Till his brown looks grew white as wool, 
Ills beard as thistle clown. 

At length, all wearied, clown in death 
He laid his reverend head. 

Meantime amid the lonely wilds 195 

Ills little son was bred. 

There the ■vvo'lrcl lady of the woods 
Had borne him far away, 

And train’d him up in feates of armes. 
And every martial play, 200 

« * 

■H 


II. 


The following ballad is given (with some 
correotions) from two ancient blaok-lettcr co- 
pies in the Pepys Collection ; one of which is 
in 12mo., the other in folio. 

Op Hector’s deeds did Ilomer sing; 

And of the sack of stately Troy, 

What griefs fair Helena did bring, 

Which was Sir Paris’ only joy: 

And by my pen I will recite 5 

St. George’s deeds, an English knight. 

Ag;ilnst the Sar.ir.ens so rude 
Fought ho full long and m;iny a day ; 
Where many gyannts he subdu’d, 

In honour of the Christian way : 10 

And after many adventures past 
To Egypt land ho came at last. 

Now as the story plain doth tell, 

Bithin that country there did rest 
A dreadful dragon fierce and fall, 15 

Whereby they cvero full sore opprest: 

Who by his poiannnus breath each day 
Did many of the city slay. 


The grief whereof did grow so great 
Throughout the limits of the land, 20 
That they were wise men did intreat 
To shew their cunning out of hand; 

What way they might this fiend destroy. 
That did the country thus annoy. 

The wise men all before tbe king, 25 

This answer fram’d Incontinent ; 

The dragon none to death might bring 
By any moans they could invent : 

Ilia skin more hard than brass was found. 
That sword nor spear could pierce nor wound. 

When this the people understood, 31 

They oryod out most piteouslye. 

The dragon's breath infects their blood. 
That every e day in heaps they dye : 
Among them such a plague is bred, 35 
The living scarce could bury the dead. 

No means there W'ere, as they could hear, 
For to appease the dragon’s rage, 

But to present some virgin clear. 

Whose blood his fury might aaswage ; 40 
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Eiicii (liiyo he ■vvoukl a iniuileii oat, 

Fur to allay his hiuigor groat. 

This thing hy art the wise-men found, 

\V'liieh truly must observed be; 

Wherefore throughout the city round 45 
A virgin pure of good degree 
Was by the king’s cominisaion still 
Taken up to servo the dragon’s will. 

ITuis did the dragon every day 
Untimely oroji seme virgin flowr, 50 

Till all the maids were worn away, 

And none were left him to devour: 

Saving t)ie king’s fair daughter bright. 

Her father’s only heavt’a delight. 

Then came the oflicera to the king, 55 

Tliat heavy me.saago to declare, 

Wliieh did his lieart with sorrow sting; 

She is, quoth he, my kingdom’s heir: 

0 let 11 .S all he poisoned hors, 

Ero she should die, that is my dear. CO 

Then rose the people presently. 

And to the king in rage they went; 

They said his daughter dear should dye. 

The dragon's fury to prevent: 

Our daughters all are dead, quoth they, 65 
And have boon made the dragon’s prey; 

And hy their blood we rcsoued were, 

And thou h.ast sav’d thy life thereby; 

And now in sooth it i.s but fair, 

For us thy daughter sn sonld die. 70 
0 save my daughter said the king; 

And let me feel the dragon’s sting. 

Then fell fair Sahra on her knee, 

And to her father dear did say, 

0 father, strive not thus for me, 75 

Blit let me be the dragon’s prey ; 

It may be for my sake alone 

Tills iiliiguo upon the land was thrown. 

’Tin hettev I ahonld dye, she said, 

Than all your subjects perish quite ; 80 

Perliaps the dragon hero was laid, 

For my tiffenoB to work his spite: 

And after ho hatli suekt my gore. 

Your land shall feel the grief no more. 

What hast thou done, iny daughter dear, 85 
For to deserve this heavy scourge ? 


It is iny fault, as niiiy appear, 

Which makes llin god.s our state to purge,; 
Then ought I die, to stint the strife. 

And to prosovve thy happy life. 90 

Like mad-men, all tlic people cried, 

Thy death to u.s can do no good ; 

Our safety only doth abide 

In making her the dragon’s food. 

Lo! hero I .am, I cnniB, qiiotli she, 95 

Therefore do what you ivill with mo. 

Nay stay, dnar daughter, quoth the qiiocn, 
And as thou art a virgin bright. 

That liimt for vortiii) famous boon, 

So lut mo ehmtli tliea all in white; 100 
And crown Lliy bead with tUnvers sweet. 

An ornament fur virgins nmot. 

And when she was attired sn. 

According to her mother’s niiiul. 

Unto the stakn llicn did she go ; 105 

To which Imr tmnlor ]iinb,s thoy bind; 

And lieiiig bound to .stako a tbmil, 

She bade farewell unto tliem all. 

Fareweli, my father dear, quoth she, 

And my sweet motlier meek and mild; 110 
Take you no llioaght nor woep for me. 

For you may have another child; 

Since for my country'.s good I dye. 

Death I receive most willinglyo. ' 

The king and queen and all their train 115 
With weeping eyes wont then tliftir way. 
And lot their daughter tliui'e remain, 

'J'o ho the hungry ih'agon’.s prey: 

But as she did there woeping lyo. 

Behold St. George came riding by. 120 

And seeing there a l.nly l)rig!it 
So rudely tynd unto a stake, 

Aa well hecamu a valiant knight, 

He straight to licr his way did take: 

Tell me, sweet maiden, then rpioth he, 125 
What caitif thus abnsotli thee 1 

And, lo ! hy Chri.st his cross I vow, 

Which here is figured on my breast, 

I will revenge it on his brow. 

And break my lance upon his chest; ISO 
And speaking thus whereas lie .sttjud, 

The dragon issued from the wood. 
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The liuly thiifc did first espy 

The dreadful dragon earning so, 

Unto St. George aloud did cry, 135 

And ■vvillcJ him away to go ; 

Here comes that cursed fiend quoth, she. 

That soon will make an end of me. 

St. George then looking round about. 

The fiery dragon .soon espy’d. 

And like a knight of courage stout, 

Agiiin.st him did most fiercely ride; 

And with such blows he did him greet, 
lie fell beneath his horse’s feet. 

For with his launce that was so strong, 145 
As he came gaping in his face, 

In at his mouth he thrust along; 

For he could pierce no other place ; 

And thus within the lady’s view 

This mighty dragon straight he slew. 150 

The savour of his poisoned breath 
Could do this holy knight no harm. 

Thus he the lady sav’d from death. 

And homo he led her by the arm ; 

Which when King Ptolemy did see. 

There was groat mirth and melody. 

When as that valiant champion there 
Had slain the dragon in the field. 

To court he brought the lady fair. 

Which to their hearts much joy did yield. 
He in the court of Egypt staid IGl 

Till he most falsely was betray’d. 

That lady dearly lov’d the knight, 

Ho counted her Ida only joy ; 165 

But when their love was brought to light, 

It turn’d uncu their great annoy: 

'i'ii’ Miiroccn king was in the court. 

Who to the orchard did re.sort, 

Daylj to take the pleasant air, 170 

Fur plea.suvc sake he us’d to walk, 

Utider a wall he oft did hear 

St. George with Lady S;ibra talk; 

Their love he shew'd unto the king, 

Whirdi to St. George groat woe did bring. 

Those kings together did devise 
To make tiie Christian knight away. 

With letters him in curteous wise 
They straightway .sent to Persi.a: 

But HTute to tlie .Sophy him to kill. 

And treacherously his blood to spill. 


Thus they for good did liim reward 
With evil, and most sublilly 
By such vile moauca they had regard 
To work his death most cruelly; 185 
Who, as through Persia land he rode, 

With zeal destroy’d each idol god. 


Three grooms of the King of Persia 

By night this valiant champion slew, 19j 
'Though he had fasted many a day ; 

And then away from thence ho flew 
On the best steed the sophy had ; 

Which when ho know he was full mad. 


Back o’er the seas with many bands 
Of warlike souldiers soon he past, 

Vowing upon those heathen lands 
To work revenge ; which nt the last. 

Ere thrice throe years were gone and spent, 
He wrought unto his heart’s content. 211 

Save onely Egypt land he spar’d 
For Sabva bright her only sake, 

And, ere for her he had regard, 

lie meant a tryal kind to make ; 215 

Mean while the king, u’eruome in field, 

Unto saint George did quickly yield. 

Than straight Morocco’s king ho slew. 

And took fair Sabra to hi.s wife, 

But meant to try if slio were true 22(1 

Ere with her he would lead his life; 

And, tho’ he had her in his train, 

'She did a virgin pure remain. 


176 Toward England then that lovely dame 

The brave St. George conducted strait, 225 
An eunuch also with them came, 

Who did upon the lady wait; 

180 These three from Egypt went alone. 

Now mark St. George’s valour shown. 
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For which offence he straight was thrown 
Into a dungeon dark and deep ; 

Where, when lie thought his wrongs upon, 
He bitterly did wail and weep : 191 

Yet like a knight of courage stout, 

At length his way ho digged out. 
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Towards Cliristendmn ho made his flight, 200 
But met a gyant by tlie way, 

With whom in combat he did fight 
Most valiantly a summers day: 

Who yet, for all his bats of steel, 

Was forc’d tho sting of death to feel. 205 
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Wlien ii9 they in. a forest ^vcre, 230 

The lady did desire to rest: 

Mean while Sfc. George to kill a deer, 

For their repast did think it best; 

Leaving her with the eunuch there, 

Whilst lie did go to kill the doer. 235 

But lo ! all in his alisenea came 
Two hungry lyons fierce and fell. 

And tore the eiirmch on the same 
In pieces small, the truth to toll ; 

Down hy the lady then they laid, 240 

AV'herehy they show’d, she was a maid. 

But when ho came from hunting back, 

Ami did behold thi.s heavy chanco, 

Tlien for hia lovely virgin’s eako 
His courage strait he did advance, 245 
And came into the lions sight, 

AVho vao at him. with all their might. 


Their rage did liiin no wliit dismay, 

AVlio, like a stout and valiant knight, 

Did both the hungry lyons slay 250 

Within the Lady Sabra’ sight; 

AVho all this while sad and demure, 

There stood most like a virgin pure. 

Now when St. George did surely know 
This lady rvas a virgin true, 205 

Ills hc.art was glad, that erst was woo, 

And all hia love did soon renew ; 

He set her on a palfrey steed, 

And towards England came with speed. 

Where being in short space arriv’d 251) 
Unto his native dwelling place ; 

Tlierein with Ills clear love ho liv'd. 

And fortune did his nu])tlals grace: 

They many years of joy did see, 

And led their lives at Coveutry. 265 


III. 

toill 0«t tire Mug. 


Trtrs excollect song is ancient: but we 
could only give it from a modern copy. 

Over the mountains, 

And over the waves ; 

Under the fountains, 

And under the graves ; 

Under floods that are deepest, 5 

W''hioh Neptune obey ; 

Over rocks that are steepest. 

Love will And out the way. 

AVhere there is no place 
For the glow-worm to lye ; 10 

AVheve there is no space 
For receipt of a fly ; 

AVhore the midge dares not venture. 
Lest herself fast she lay; 

If love come he will enter, 15 

And soon find out his way. 

You m.ay esteem him 
A child for his might ; 

Or you may deem him 
A coward fronr lua flight: 


But if she, whom love doth honour, 

Bo conceal’d from the day, 

Set n thousand guards upon her. 

Love will find out the way. 

Some think to lose him, 25 

By having liim confin’d ; 

And some do suppose him. 

Poor tiling, to he blind ; 

But if ne’er ao close ye wall him, 

Du the best that you may, 30 

Blind love, if so yo call him. 

Will find out his way. 

You may train tho ciiglo 

To stoop to your fiat; „ . 

Or you may invoigle 
The pilicnix of the east ; 

The liones-s, ye may move her 
To giro o’er her prey : 

But you’ll ne’er stop a lover, 
lie will find out his way. 40 


20 
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IV. 

IeIs in\i> |tiu" 


A SCOTTISH BALLAD, 


—Seems to bo cnmposod (not without im- 
provements) nut of two ancient English ones, 
printed in the former part of this volume. 
Sec hook I. ballad XV., and hook IT. ballad 
IV. — If this had been the original, the au- 
tlinrs of tlujse two ballads would hardly have 
adopted two such different stories: besides 
this OQutaina enlargements not to be found in 
either of the others. It is givon, with some 
coiTGUtions, from a MS. copy transmitted 
from Scotland. 

Lord Thomas and fair Annet 
Sate a' day on a hill | 

■\Vhan night was cum, and sun was sett, 

They had not talkt their fill. 

Lord Thomas said a word in jest, 5 

Fair Annot took it ill : 

AM I will nevir wed a wife 
Against my ain friends will. 

Gif ye wull nevir wed a wife, 

A wife wull neir wed yee. 10 

Sae he is hame to tell his mither. 

And knelt upon his kueo : 


IIov oxen may dyo i’ the house, Billie, 
And her kye into the byre ; 

And I sail haa nothing to my sell, 

Bol a fat fadge by the lyre. 

And he has till his sister gano: 

Now, sister, redo ye mee ; 

0 sail I m arris the nut-hrowno bride, 
And set fiiir Annet free ? 

Iso redo ye tak fair Annet, Thomas, 
And lot the browno bride ahme ; 
Lest ye sonld sigh and say, Alaee 1 
"VVliat is' this wo brought hame? 

No, I will tak my mithors counsel, 
And marrio me owt o’ hand ; 

And I will tak the nut-hrowne bride; 
Fair Annet may leive the land. 

Up then rose fair Annets father 
'Xwa hours or it wer day, 

And he is gane into the bower, 
"Wherein fair Annet lay. 


0 redo, 0 rede, mither, he says, 

A guile rede gie to mee ; 

0 .vail I tak the nut-broivno bride, 
And let faire Annot bee ? 


Rise up, rise up, fair Annet, he says, 
Put on your silken Bhoone ; 

Let us gao to St. Maries klrke, 

And see that rich weddoen. 


'I’ho nut-lirowne bride haes gowd and gear, 
Pair Annot she liaa gat nano ; 

And the little beauty fair Annot has, 

0 it wull soon he gane ! 20 

And ho lias till his brother gane: 

Now, lirotlier, rede ye mee; 

A’ .‘<all I marrie the nnt-ln'owne bride. 

And let fair Annet boo? 

Tim nut-hrowno bride lias oxen, brother, 25 
Tlie nut-browup bride has kye; 

1 wad Ini'i ye marrie tlie nut-hrowne bride, 
And oast fair Annet bye. 


My maldos, gae to my drossing-roomo, 
And dress to me my hair ; 

Whair-ob’ yee laid a plait before. 

See yeo lay ten times mnir. 

My maids, gae to my dressing-room, 
And dres.s to mo my smock ; 

The one half is o’ the hollund fine, 
The other o’ needle-work. 

The horse fair Annet rade upon 
He amblit like the wind, 

Wi’ siller he was shod before, 

W’ burning gowd behind. 
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Four and twantyo siller bolls 65 

Ifer s’ tycd till Ills mane, 

And jao lift o' the norland -wind, 

They tinUed ane by ane. 

Four and twantye gay gude kniohts 
Bade by hiir Annets side, 70 

Am! four and twenty fair ladies, 

As gin she had bin a bride. 

And whan she cam to Maries kirk, 

She sat on Maries stean ; 

The oleading that fair Annet had on 75 
It .skinklod in their cen. 

And whan she cam into the kirk, 

She ahimraer’d like the sun ; 

The bolt that was about her waist, 

Was a' wi’ pearles bedone. 80 

She sat her by the nufc-hrowne bride, 

And her een they wot sac clear, 

Lord 'Thomas he clean forgat the bride. 

Whan fair Annat she drew near, 

He had a rose into his hand, 85 

And he gave it kisses three. 

And reaching by the nut-browho bride, 

Laid it On fair Annets knee. 

Up than spak the nut-browne bride, 

She spak wi’ meikle spite j 90 

And whair gat ye that rose-w.ater, 

That does mak yoe sao white ? 


0 I did get the rose-water 
Whair ye wull ncir get nano, 

For I did get that very rose-water 05 

Into my mithers wame. 

The bride she drew a long bodkin, 

Frae out her gay head-gear. 

And fltrake filr Annet unto the heart, 

That word she nevh spak mair. 100 

lord Thomas ha saw fair Annet wos pale. 
And marvelit what mote boa ; 

But whan he saw her dear hearts bludo, 

A' wood-wroth woxed bee. 

He drew his dagger, that was B,ae sharp, 105 
'That was sao sharp and meet, 

And drave into the nut-browne bride, 

That foil deid at his foil. 

Now stay for me, dear Annet, he sed, 

Now stay, my dear, he cry’d ; 110 

Then strake the dagger untill his heart. 

And fell deid by her eide. 

lord Thomas was buried without kirk-wa, 
Fair Annet within the quiere ; 

And o' the tane thair grew a birk, 115 
The other a bonny briere. 

And ay they grew, and ay they threw, 

As they wad faine be neare ; 

And by this ye may ken right well, 

They were twa luvexs deare. 120 


V. 




Tins little beautiful sonnet ie reprinted 
from a small volume of “ Poems by 'Thomas 
(Jiirew, Esq,, one of the gentlemon of thepri- 
vie-ohamher, and sewer in ordinary to his 
majesty (Charles I.) Lond. 1640." This ele- 
g.wt and almost forgotten writer, whose 
poems have been deservedly revived, died in 
the prime of his age, in 1639. 

In the original follows a third stanza; 
which, not being of general applio.ation, nor 
Ot equal merit, I have ventured to omit. 

51 


Hee, that loves a rosio oheeko, 

Or a cor.all lip admires. 

Or from star-like eyes doth seeke 
Fuell to maintaine his fires. 

As old time makes those decay, 5 

So his flames must waste away. 

But a smooth and etedfast mind, 

Gentle thoughts, and calmo desires. 
Hearts with equal love comhin’d. 

Kindle nerer-djlni- Irics; ID 

>Yhere these are not, I despise 
Lovely cheekes, or lips,, or eyeSi. 

if Y 
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GEORGE BARNWELL. 


VI. 


i«)(irp §iinil»olL 


The subject of tbis ballad is sufficiently j 
popular from the modern play ’which is I 
founded upon it. This was written by George 
Lillo, a jeweller of London, and first acted 
about 1730.— As for the ballad, it was printed 
at least as early ns the middle of the last cen- 
tury. 

It is liero given from three old printed co- 
pies, which e.'ihiblt a str.ange intermixture of 
Roman and black-letter. Itisalsocolhitedwith 
another copy in the Ashmola Collection at 
Oxford, which is thus entitled, “An excel- 
lent ballad of George Barnwell, an apprentice 
of London, who . . . thvioe robbed his maater 
and murdered his uncle In Ludlow.” The 
tuns is '■ The Merchant,” 

This tragical narrative seems to relate a 
real fact; but when it happened I have not 
been able to discover. 


THE FIRST PART. 

AtL youth of fair Englitnd 
That dwell both far and near, 

Regard my story that I tell, 

And to my song give ear. 

A London lad I was, 5 

A merchant’s prentice hound ; 

My name George Barnwell ; that did spend 
My master many a pound. 

Take heed of harlots then. 

And their enticing trains ; 10 

Eor by that means I have been brought 
To hang alive in chains. 


As I upon a day. 

Was walking through the street 
About my master's business, 

A wanton I did meet. 


15 


A gallant; dainty dame 
And sumptuous in attire ; 

With smiling look she greeted mo. 
And did my name require. 


20 


Which when I had declar’d, 

She gave me then a kiss. 

And said, iC 1 would come to her 
1 should !mvi more than this, 

Eair mistress, then quoth I, 

If I the place may know. 

This evening I will be with you, 

For I abroad must go, 

To gather monies in, 

That are my master’s due: 

And ere that I do home return 
ni come and visit you. 

Good Barnwell, then quoth she. 

Do thou to Shoreditch oomo, 

And ask for Mrs. Mill-wood's house, 
Next door unto the Gun. 

And trust me on my truth, 

If thou keep touch with me, 

My dearest friend, .as my own heart 
Thou shalt right welcome be. 

Thus parted we in peace, 

And home I passed right ; 

Then went abroad, and gathered in. 
By six o’ clock at night, 

An hundred pound and one: 

With hag under my arm 

I went to Mrs. Millwood’s house, 
And thought on little harm ; 

And knocking at the door, 
Straightway herself came down ; 

Rustling in most brave attire, 

With hood and silken gown. 

Who, through her beauty bright, 

So gloriously did shine, 

That she amaa’d my dazzling eyes, 
She seemed so divine. 
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She took me by tlia hand. 

And with a modest grace, 

Wolcome, sweet Barnwell, then quoth she. 
Unto this homely place. 60 

And since I have thee found 
As good as thy word to be; 

A homely supper, ero we p.arfc. 

Thou shalt take here with me. 

0 p.ardon mo, quoth I, G5 

X'air mi8treb.s, I you pray; 

Fur why, out of my muster's houao, 

So long I dare not stay. 

Alas, good sir, she said, 

Are you so strictly ty’d, 70 

You may not with your dearest friend 
One hour or two abide 1 

Faith, then the case is hard ; 

If it ho 80 , quoth she, 

1 would I ■were a prentice bound, 75 
To live along with thee ; 

Therefore, my clearest George, 

List well what I shall say. 

And do nut blame a woman much. 

Her fancy to bewray. 80 

Let not affeotion’s force 
Be counted lewd de,sire; 

Nor think it not immodesty, 

I should thy love require. 

"With th.at .she turn’d aside, 85 

yVnd wdth a blushing red, 

A nniurnfui motion she bewray’d 
By hanging down her head. 

A liamlkprohicf she had 

All wrcioght with silk and gold: 90 

IVhIch she to stay her trlokllng tears 
Before her eyes did hold. 

This thing unto my sight 
Was wondrous rave and strange; 

And in my soul and inward thought 95 
It wrought a sudden change: 

That I .so hardy grow, 

To take her by the hand ; 

Saying, Sweet mistress, why do yon 
So dull and poo-sive stitnd ? 100 


Call me no mistress now, 

But S.ar.ali, thy true friend. 

Thy servant, Millwood, honouring thee. 
Until her life hath end. 

If thou -amuldst here alledge, 10.5 

Thou art in years a boy; 

So was Adonis, yet was ho 
Fair Venus' only joy. 

Thus I, wlio ne’er before 
Of woman fimiid such grace, 110 

But seoing now .so fair a dame 
Give mo a kind cmbract, 

I supl with her that night, 

Witli joys that did ahoimd ; 

And for the .same paid presently, 115 
In money twice three pound. 

An hundred ki.sscs then. 

For my farcwel she gave ; 

Crying, Sweet Barnwell, when shall I 
Again thy company have ? 120 

0 stay not hence too long, 

Sweet George, have me in mind. 

Her words hewicht my childislmcBS, 

She uttered them so kind : 

So that I made a vow, 125 

Next Sunday without fail, 

"With my sweet Sarah once again 
To tell some pleasant tale. 

AVhen film heard mo say so, 

The ftmrs frll from her eye ; 130 

0 George, quotli she, if thou dost foil, 

'Thy Sarah sure « ill dye. 

Though long, yet Ina ! at last, 

I'ho .appointed day wa.'i eonie. 

That I must with my Sarah moot ; 135 

Having a mighty sum 

Of money in my liand,* 

Unto her house went I, 

Where.a8 my love upon her bod 
In saddest sort did lye. HO 

* Th.f' liavlns a f‘'Hn nf monpy with hloi on Suodfiy. ic,, 
ibows this nArrativu to inte tvim |}#*nn«d tlH‘ cIviJ 

wars: the striot olwrvar.rf t)iM Sst/lath 
cbAnge of manners at that periud 
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GEORGE BARNWELL. 


Whfit ails my heart’s delight, 

My Sarah dear ? quoth I ; 

Let not my love lament and grieve, 

Nor sighing pine, and die. 

But tell me, dearest friend, 145 

What may thy woes amend, 

And thou shall lack no moans of help, 
'I’hough forty pound I spend. 

With that she turn’d her head, 

And sickly thus did say, 150 

Oh me, sweet George, my grief is great, 

Ten pound I have to pay 

Unto a cruel wretch ; 

And God he knows, quoth she, 

I have it not. Tush, rise I said, 155 
And take it here of me. 

'ren pounds, nor ten times ten, 

Shall make my love decay, j 

Then from my bag into her lap, 

I oast ten pound straightway. ICO 

All blithe and pleasant then, 

To banqueting we go; 

She proffered me to lye with her, 

And said it should be so. 

And after that same time, 165 

I gave her store of coyn. 

Yea, sometimes fifty pound at once; 

All which I did purloyn. 

And thus I did pass on ; 

Until my master then 
Rid call to have his reckoning in 
Cast up among his men. 

'Jfho which when as I heard, 

I knew not what tp say ; 

For well I knevv that I was out 
'Two hundred pound that day. 

Then from my master straight 
I ran in secret sort; 

And unto Sarah Millwood there 
My case I did report. 

“But how she us'd this youth, 

In this his care and woe. 

And all a strumpet’s 'viley ways. 

The sECOJfD part may ahowe.” 


THE SECOND I'ABT. 

Young Barnwell comes to theo. 

Sweet Sarah, my delight ; 

I am undone unless thou stand 
My faithful friend this night. 

Our master to accompts 5 

Hath just occasion found ; 

And I am caught behind the hand 
Above two hundred pound: 

And now his wrath to ’scape. 

My love, I fly to thee, 10 

Hoping some tirao I may remaine, 

In safety here with theo. 

With that she knit her brows. 

And looking all aquoy. 

Quoth she, What should I have to do 15 
With any prentice boy ? 

And seeing you have purloyn’d 
Your master’s goods away. 

The case is had, and therefore here 
You shall no longer stay. 20 

Why, dear, thou know’st, I said. 

How all which I could get, 

I gave it, and did spend it nil 
Upon thee every whit. 

Quoth she. Thou art a knave, 25 

To charge me in this sort, 

Being a woman of credit fair, 

And known of good report, 

Therefore I tell thee flat, 

Be packing with good speed ; 30 

I do defio thee from my heart, 

And BGorn thy filthy deed. 

Is this the friendship, that 
You did to me protest? 

Is this the great affection, which 35 
You so to me exprest? 

,Now fie on subtle shrews I 
The heat is, I may speed 
To get a lodging any where 
For money in my need. 40 

False woman, now farewell, 

Whilst twenty pound doth last. 

My anchor in some other haven 
With freedom I will cast. 


170 


175 


180 
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When she perceiv’d by this, 45 

I had store of money there, 

Stay, George, quotii she, thou art too quick: 
Why, man, I did but jeer. 

Dost think for nil my speech, 

That I would let thee go ? 50 

Faith, no, said she, my love to thee 
I wiss is more than so. 

You soorne a prentice boy 
I hoard you just now swear. 

Wherefore I will not trouldo you. 55 

Nay, George, hark in thine ear'; 

Thou ahalt not go to-night. 

What chance soc’ro befall : 

But man we’ll have a bod for thoo, 

Or else the devil take all. 60 

So I by wiles boffitoht 
And snar’d with fancy still, 

Had then no power to ‘ get’ away. 

Or to withstand her will. 

For wine on wine I call’d, 65 

And cheer upon good cheer; 

And nothing in the world I thought 
For Sarah’s love too dear. 

Whilst in her company, 

I had such merriment ; 70 

All, all too little I did think, 

That I upon her spent. 

A 6g for caro and thought 1 
When all my gold is gone. 

In faith, my girl, we will have mote, 75 
Whoever I light upon. 

My father’s rich, why then 
Should I want store of gold ? 

N.ay with a father sure, quoth she, 

A son may well nifiko bold. 80 

I’ve a sister idcbly wed. 

I’ll rob her ere I’ll want. 

Nay then, quoth Sarah, they may well 
Consider of you scant. 

Nay, I an uncle have: 85 

At Ludlow he doth dwell : 

He is a grazier, which in wealth 
Duth aU the rest oxeell. 


Ere I will live in lack. 

And have no coyn for thee ; 90 

I’ll rob his honse, and murder him. 

Why should you not 7 quoth she ; 

Was I a man, ore I 

Would live in poor estate: 

On father, fiiends, and .all my kin, 

I would my talons grate. Ou 

For without money, George, 

A man is but a boast; 

But bringing money, thou shalt bo 
Always my welcome guest. 100 

For shouldst thou bo pursued 
With twenty lines and cryes, 

And with a warrant searched for 
With Argus’ hundred eyes, 

Yet hero thou shalt Vje safe ; 105 

Such privy wayes there bo, 

That if they sought an hundred years, 
They could not find out thee. 

And so carousing both 
Their pleasures to content: 110 

George Barnwell had in little sp.ace 
His money wholly spent. 

Which done, to Ludlow straight 
He did provide to go, 

To rob his wealthy uncle there ; 115 

His minion would it so. 

And once he thought to take 
His father by the way. 

Blit that be fear'd bis iD.i.ster had 
Took order for bl,s stay.* 120 

Unto his unolo then 
He rode with might and mam, 

Who with a welcome and good cheer 
Did Barnwell eutertnin 

One fortnight’s space ho stayed 125 
Until it chanced so, 

His uncle with bis cattle did 
Unto a market go. 

Ills kinsman rode with him, 

Where he did see right plain, 130 
Great store of money he had took : 

Wlien coming home again, 

I, o, &£ aiopptvig Mwi ftppusheuding him hi« 
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Sudden -wiflim a ■wood, 

Ho struck Ills uncle dfuvn, 

And beat bis brains out of his head ; 130 
So sore he eraokt Ilia crown. 

Then seizing fourscore pound, 

To London straight he hyed, 

And unto Sarah Millwood nil 
The criiell fiiot descryod. 140 

Tush, ’tia no matter, George, 

So we the inoiioy have 
To have good cheer in jolly sort. 

And dock us fine and hriivo. 

Thus fired in filthy sort, 145 

Until their store was gone: 

■When moans tn get them any more, 

I wia, poor George had none. 

Therefore in railing sort, 

She thrust him out of door ; 150 

Which is the just reward of those, 

Who spend upon a whore. 

01 do mo not disgrace 
In this my need, quoth he. 

She called him thief and murderer, 155 
■With all the spight might be : 


To tho constable she sent. 

To have him a])prohended ; 

And shewed how far, in each degree, 
lie had the laws offended. ICQ 

When Barnwell saw her drift. 

To sea he got straightway ; 

Where fear and sting of oonseienee 
Continually on him lay. 

Unto the lord mayor then, 165 

lie did a letter write ; 

In which his own and Sarah’s fault 
lie did at large recite. 

Whereby she seized was 

And then to Ludlow sent : 170 

Where she was judg’d, condemn’d, and 
bang’d. 

For murder incontinent. 

There dyed this gallant quean, 

Such was her greatest gains : 

For murder in Pulonia, ’ 175 

Was Barnwell bang’d in chains. 

Lo ! here’s the end of youth. 

That after harlots haunt ; 

Who in tho spoil of other men, 

About tho streets do flaunt. 180 


VII. 


These beautiful stanzas were written by 
George Wither, of whom some account was 
given in the former part of fcliis volume; see 
the song entitled “ The Shepherd’s Resolu- 
tion,'’ Buok II. Song XXI. In the first edi- 
tion of tills work only a small fragment of 
this Sonnet was inserted. It was afterwards 
rondored more complete and entire by tho 
addition of five stanzas more, extracted from 
Withor’s pastoral poem, entitled, “ 'The Mis- 
tre.s3 of Philarete,” of which this song makes 
a part. It is now given still more correct 
and perfect by comparing it with another 
o.>py, printed by the author in his improved 
edition of “ Tho Shepherd's Hunting,” 1620, 
8vo. 


Hence away, thou Syren, leave mo, 

Pish ! unolaspo these wanton armes ; 
Sugred words can ne’er deceive mo, 

(Though thou prove a thousand oharmes). 
Fie, fie, furbeare ; 5 

No common snare 
Can ever my affection chaine : 

Thy painted baits. 

And poore deceits. 

Are all bestowed on me in vaine. Ifi 

I’ino no slave to such, as you bo ; 

Neither shall that snowy brest 
Rowling eye, and lip of ruby 

t rr«ViT\ mn -mv n-c^a^r • 
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Goe, goc, display 
Thy beauty’s vny 

To some more-soona enamour’d swaine ; 
Those common wiles 
Of sighs and smiles 
Are dll bestow’d on mo in vaine. 

I liave elsewhere vowed a dutia ; 

Turno away thy tempting eye: 

Show not me a painted beau tie ; 

These impoatnrea I deiio ; 

My spirit lothes 
AFlioro gdwdy olothoa 
And fiiined othes may lovo ohtnino; 

I love her ao, 

'VVho.so looko avvoaroa No ; 

That all your labours will bo vaine. 

Clin ho prize the tainted posies, 

Which on every brest are worne ; 

That may plucko the virgin roses 
From their never-touched thorno f 
I can goe rest 
On her sweet brest, 

That is the pride of Cynthia’s traine: 
Then stay thy tongue j 
Thy mermaid song 
Is all bestowed on me in vaine. 

Hee’a a foole, that basely dallies, 

Whore each peasant mates with him : 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


Shall I haunt tlia thronged val!ie.s. 

Whilst ther’s nohlc hils to climbo ? 

No, no, thaugli clownes 
Are scar’d with frowne.s, 

1 know the best can but disdaine : 

And those Ha prove ; 

So will thy love 

Be all bestowed on me in vaine, 

I doe scorn to vow a dulio, 

Where each iustfuli lad may wooc : 
Give mo lier, wliose sun-like Ijoautio 
Buzzards dare not soaro unto; 

Shee, slice it is 

Affoords tliiit blisso _ . 

For -which I would refuse no paiuo: 

But such as yon, 

Fond fooles, adieu ; 

You seeke to captive me in vaine. 

Leave me then, you Syrens, leave me; 

Seeke no more to -worko my liarmes : 
Craftie wiles cannot deceive mo, 

Who am ptoofe against your ohnrmes • 
You labour m.ay 
To lead astray 

The heart, that constant shall remoine : 
And I the while 
Will sit and smile 

To heat you spend your time in vaine. 


45 


50 


55 


00 


65 


70 


YHII. 

®jj£ Irgiii, ur dffetfs of leiiloKjr. 


Tbs subjeet of Uiie ballad is taken from a j 
folio collection of tragical stones, enUtW, 
“The theatre of OoiTs judgaumfca* by l>r. | 
Beard and Dr. Taylor, 1642.” Pt. 2, p. 89. 
—Tile text is given (with eorreclions) from 
two copie.s; one of them in black-letter in the 
Pepys Collection. In thi.s every stanza is ac- 
companied with the following distich by way 
of burden : 

“ Oh je.alousie ! tliou art itursl in hell: 

Depart from hence, and tliereiu dwell.” 


Ai.i, tender hearts, that ako to hear 
Of tlioso that siitfer wrong ; 

All you, that never shed a tear, 
Give heed unto my sung. 

Fair laahelia’s tragedy 
tily tale doth tiir e.MCcd : 

Alas, that so much cnu-lty 
In femalo hearts should breed 1 

In Spain a lady liv’d of late. 

Who wa.s of high degree; 

Whose wayward hnuper did create 
Much woo and miaoiy. 


10 
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THE- SPANISH VIRGIN, OR EFFECTS OF JEALOUSY. 


Strange jealousies so filled her head 
With many a vain surmize, 

She thought her lord had wrong’d her bed. 
And did her love despise. 16 

A gentlewoman passing fair 
Did on this lady wait ; 

With bravest dames she might compare ; 
Her beauty was oompleat. 20 

Her lady oast a jealous eye 
Upon this gentle maid ; 

And taxt her with dialoyaltye; 

And did her oft upbraid. 

In silence still this maiden meek 25 
Her bitter taunts would bear, 

While oft adown her lovely cheek 
Would steal the falling tear. 

In vain in humble sort she strove 

Her fury to disarm ; 30 

As well the meekness of the dove 
The bloody hawke might charm. 

Her lord, of humour light and gay, 

And innoeent the while. 

As oft as she eame in his way, 35 

Would on the damaell smile. 

And oft before his lady's face, 

As thinking her her friend. 

He would the maiden’s modest grace 
And oomcliuess ooramend. 40 

All which incens’d his lady so, 

She burnt with wrath extreame ; 

At length the five that long did glow, 
Burst forth into a Same. 

For on a day it so befell, 45 

When he was gone from home, 

The lady all with rage did swell, 

And to the damsell oome. 

And charging her with groat offence 
And many a grievous fault ; 50 

She bade her servants drag her thence, 
Into a dismal vault. 

That lay beneath the common-shore ; 

A dungeon dark and deep ; 

Where they were wont, in days of yore, 55 
Offenders great to keep. 


There never light of chearful day 
Dispers’d the hideou.s gloom ; 

Bat dank nod noisome vapours play 
Around the wretched room : gO 

And adders, snakes, and toads therein, 

As afterwards was known. 

Long in this loathsome vault had bin, 

And were to monsters grown. 

Into this foul and fearful place, 65 

The fair one innocent 
Was east, before her lady’s face ; 

Hor malice to content. 

This maid no sooner enter'd is. 

But strait, alas 1 she hears 70 

The toads to croak, and snakes to hiss : 
Then grievously she fears. 

Soon from their holes the vipers creep. 

And fiercely her assail s 
Which makes the damsel sorely weep, 75 
And her sad fate bewail. 

With her fair hands she strivos in vain 
Her body to defend : 

With shrieks and cries she doth complain, 
But all is to no end. 80 

A servant listning near the door. 

Struck with her doleful noise, 

Strait ran his lady to implore ; 

But she’ll not hear his voice. 

With bleeding heart he goes agen 85 
To mark the maiden's groans ; 

And plainly hears, within the den. 

How she herself bemoans. 

Again he to his lady hies 
With all tho haste he may : 00 

She into furious passion flies, 

And orders him away. 

Still back again does he return 
To hear her tender cries ; 

The virgin now had ceas'd to mourn ; 95 
Whioh fill'd him with surprize. 

In grief, and horror, and affright, 

He listens at the walla ; 

But finding all was silent quite. 

He to his lady calls. 


100 
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Too sure, 0 lady, now quoth he, 

Your cruelty hath sped ; 

Make hast, for shame, and come and see; 

I fear the virgin’s dead. 

She starts to hear her sudden fate, 105 
And does ivith torches run ; 

But all her haste was now too late, 

For death liia worst had done. 

The door being open'd, strait they found 
The virgin streteh'd along : 110 

Two dreadful HnaUes had wrapt her round, 
Which her to death hail slung. 

One round her legs, her thighs, her wast, 
Had twin'd his fatal wreath: 


'The other close Imr neiik emhiMc'd, 115 
And stopt her gentle breath. 

The .snakft.s, lieiiig from her body thrust, 
'Their Vitdliea were so Idl’d, 

That with excess of blood they Imrst, 

'Thu.s with their prey wore kill'd. 120 

Thu wicked lady, at this sight, 

With horror strait ran mad ; 

So raving dy’d, as was iimat right, 

’Cause she no pity had. 

Let m« udvise you, ladies all, 125 

Of jealousy beware: 

It uausctb many ii one to fall, 

And is the devil's suarij. 


IX. 

lealflusjj, f grant of t|e Sliali. 


This song i.s by Drjdon, being inserted in 
hia Tragi-Comody of “ Love Triumphant,” 
&c. — On account of the subject, it is inserted 
hero. 

What shito of life can bo so blest, 

A.s lovo that warms the gentle bre.st; 

'Two souls in one ; the s.amo desire 
0 grant tin) bliss, and to require? 

If in this heaven a hell we find, 5 
Tls all from thee, 

0 Jeahaisio 1 

Thou tyrant, tyr:int of tho mind. 

All other ilk, though ah.arp they prove. 

Servo to refine and porfeet love ; 10 


In absence, or unkind disdaine, 

Sweet hope relieves tho lovers paino : 

But, oh, no cure but death we find 
To sett US free 

From jealoufiie, 15 

Thou tyrant, tyrant of tho mind, 

False in thy glass all objects are. 

Some sett too iiesir, and some too far ; 
Thou art tho fire of eiidles.s night, 

Tho fire that burns, and gives no light. 20 
All torments of the daina’d wo find 
In only thee, 

0 Jcalmisio 1 

Thou tyrant, lyriinfc of tho mind. 


52 
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CONSTANT PENELOPE. 


X. 

(iLidtstaKi liiukp. 


The ladies are indelited for the following 
notable dooumenta to the Pepys Collection, 
where the original is preserved in black-letter, 
and is entitled “A Looking-glass for Ladies, 
or a Mirrour for Married Women. Tune, 
Queen Dido, or Troy toivn.” 

When Greeks and Trojans fell at strife, 
And lords in armour bright wore seen ; 
When many a gallant lost his life 
About fair Hellen, beauty’s queen; 
Dlysaes, general so free, 6 

Did leave hie dear Penelope. 

When she this wofull news did hear, 

That he would to the warra of Troy ; 
Eor grief she shed full many a tear, 

At parting from her only joy ; 10 

Her ladies all about her oame, 

To comfort np this Grecian damo. 

Ulysses, with a heavy heart. 

Unto her then did mildly say, 

The time is come that we must part ; 15 

My honour calls me hence away; 

Yet in ray absence, dearest, ho 
My constant wife, Penelope. 

Let me no longer lire, she sayd, 

Then to my lord I true remain ; 

My honour shall not be betray’d 
Until I see my love again ; 

Ear I will ever constant prove, 

As is the loyal turtle-dove. 

Thus did they part with heavy choar. 

And to the ships his way he took; 

Her tender eyes dropt many a teat ; 

Still casting many a longing look : 

Sho saw him on the surges glide, 

And unto Neptune thus slie ory’d: 


Then straight the ships with nimble sails 
Were all convey’d out of her sight: 

Her oniel fate she then bewails, 

Since sho had lost her hearts delight, 4C 
Now shall my practice bo, quoth sho, 

True vertue and humility. 

My patience I wilt put in uro, 

My charity I will extend ; 

Since for my woe there is no cure, 45 
The helpless now I will befriend: 

The widow and the fatherless 
I will relieve, when in distress. 

Thus she continued year by year 
In doing good to every one ; 60 

Her fame was noised every where. 

To young and old the same was known, 
That she no company would mind, 

Who were to vanity inclin’d. 

Mean while Ulysses fought for fame, 55 
'Mongst Trojans hazarding his life: 
Young gallants, hearing of her name, 
Come flocking for to tempt his wife: 

Eor she was lovely, young, and fair, 

No lady might with her compare. 60 

With costly gifts and jewels fine, 

They did endeavour her to win ; 

With banquets and the choicest wine, 

Eor to allure her unto sin : 

Most persons were of high degree, 65 
Who courted fair Penelope. 

With modesty and comely grace 
Their wanton suits she did denye ; 

No tempting charms could o’er deface 
Her dourest husband’s memorye ; 70 

But constant she would still remain, 
Hopeing to see him once again. 

Her hook her dayly comfort was, 

And that she often did peruse ; 

She seldom looked in her glass ; 75 

Powder and paint she ne’er would use. 

I wish all ladies were as free 
Erom pride, as was Penelope. 


20 


25 


30 

Thou god, whoso power is in Die deep. 
And I'ulest in the ocean main. 

My loving lord in safety keep 
Till ho return to me :igain : 

That I his par.son may behold, 35 

To mo more precious far than gold. 
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She in her noodle took delight, 

And likewise in her spinning-wheel; 80 
Ilor maids about her every night 
Did use the distaff and the reel : 

The spiders, that on rafters twine. 

Scarce spin a thread more soft and fine. 

Sometime.'! she would bewail the loss 85 
And ah.senee of her dearest love : 
Sometimes she thought the seas to cross, 
Her forluno on the wave.s to prove. 

I fear my lord i.s slain, quoth she, 

lie stays so from Penelope. 00 

At length the ten years siege of Troy 
Did end ; in flnmos the city burned ; 

And to tho Grecians was great joy, 


To sec the towers to ashes turn’d; 

Then came Ulys.scs homo to see 95 

Ilis constant, dear, Penelope, 

0 hlama her not if she was glad. 

When she her lord again had seen. 
Tlirice-welcome home, my dear, she said, 

A long time absent thou hast been ; 100 
The wars shall never more deprive 
Mo of my lord whihst I’m alive. 

Fair ladia.s all, example take ; 

And hence a ivorthy los.son learn, 

All youthful follio.s to forsake, 105 

Arid vice from virtue to discern; 

And let all women strivii to lie 
Aa constant as Ponolopo. 


XI. 

fftt CpuiiiK to % Mars. 


Br Gol. Richard Lovelace; from tho vol- 
ume of his poems, entitled “ Luensta, Lend., 
1649,” 12mo. The elegance of this writer’s 
manner would be more admired if it had 
somewhat more of simplioity, 

Teil me not, sweet, I am unkindo, 

That from the nunnorio 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet minde 
To warre and armes I flio. 


True, a new niiatrosse now I cliase, 5 
The first foe in the field ; 

And with a stronger faith inihrace 
A sword, n horse, a shield. 

Yet this inconstancy is such. 

As you too shall adore ; 10 

I could not love thee, dcare, so much, 
lov’d I not honour more. 


XII. 

fahntiiu ani "itnwt. 


The old alory-book of Valentine and Orson 
(which suggested tlio plan of tliia talo, hut is 
nut strietiy followed in it) was originally a 
translation from tho French, being one of 
their earliest attempts at romance. See “Lo 
Bibliothoquo do Romans, &c." 

The circumstance of the bridge of bolls is 
taken from the old metrical legend of Sir 
BevLs, and ha.s also been copied in the Sovon 
Ohampions. The original arc, 


“Over the dyku a bridge there lay, 

That man ami hec-st might pas»e awayi 
Under the bridge where .sixty bulles; 
Eight as the Koinaiis tellos ; 

That there might no man pas.se in, 

But all they rang with a gjn.” 

' Sign. E. Iv, 

In the Editor’s folio MS., was an old ptiem 
on this subject, in a wretched corrupt Htato, 
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inworthy the press: from which were taken 
uch particulars as could be adopted. 

PART THE EinST. 

■When Flora 'gins to deolce the fields 
With colours fresh and fine, 

Then holy clerkes their mattina sing 
To good Saint Valentine 1 

The King of France that morning fair 5 
He would a hunting ride : 

To Artois forest prancing forth 
In all his princelye pride. 

To grace his sports a courtly train 
Of gallant peers attend ; 10 

And with their loud and oheerful cryes 
The hills and valleys rend. 

Through the deep fQro.st swift they pass, 
Through woods and thickets wiid ; 

When down within a lonely dell 15 

They found a new-born child) 

All in a scarlet keroher lay’d 
Of silk so fine and thin : 

A golden mantle wrapt him round, 

Pinn'd with a silver pin. 20 

The sudden sight surpriz’d them all ; 

The courtiers gather’d round ; 

They look, they call, the mother seek ; 

No mother could be found. 

At length the king himself drew near, 25 
And as he gazing stands, 

The pretty habe look’d up and smil’d. 

And stretch’d his little hands. 

Now, by the rood, King Pepin says, 

This child is passing fair : 30 

I wot he ia of gentle blood ; 

Perhaps some prince’s heir. 

Gne hoar him liomo unto my court 
With all the care yo may : 

Let him be christen’d Valentine, 35 
In honour of this day : 

And look mo out some cunning nurse ; 

Well nurtur’d let him bee ; 

Nor ought he wanting that becomes 
A bairn of high degree. 40 


They look’d him out a cunning nurse; 

And nurtur’d well was he; 

Nor ought was wanting that became 
A bairn of high degree. 

Thus growe the little Valentine, 45 
Belov’d of king and peers; 

And shew’d in all he spake or did 
A wit beyond his years. 

But chief in gallant feates of arms 

He did himself advance, 50 

That ere he grewe to man’s estate 
He had no peere in France. 

And now the early downe began 
To shade his youthful chin ; 

When Valentine was dubh’d a knight, 55 
That he might glory win. 

A boon, a boon, my gracious liege, 

I beg a boon of thee 1 

The first adventure that befalls, 

May be reserv’d for moe. 60 

The first adventure shall be thine; 

The king did smiling say. 

Nor many days, when lo I there came 
Three palmers clad in graye. 

Help, gracious lord, they weeping Bay’d; 
And knelt, as it was meet ; 66 

From Artoys forest we be come. 

With weak and wearye feet. 

Within those deep and drearye woods 
There wends a savage boy ; 70 

Whose fierce and mortal rage doth yield 
Thy subjects dire annoy. 

’Mong ruthless beares he sure was bred ; 
He lurks within their den ; 

With heares he lives ; with beares he feeds, 

■ And drinks the blood of men. 76 

To more than savage strength he joins 
A more t^an human skill : 

For arms, ne cunning may suffice 
His cruel rage to still : 80 

Dp then rose Sir Valentine, 

And claim’d that arduous deed. 

Go forth and conquer, say’d the king. 

And great shall he thy meed. 
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WoU mounted on a milk-white steed, 85 
Ilia armour wliite ns snow; 

As well heseom'd a vir^'iu knight, 

Who ne’er had fought a foe ; 

To Artoys forest ho repairs 
With all the haste he may j 90 

And soon he spies the savage youth 
A rending of h is pu-uy. 

Ilis unkempt hair all matted hung 
His shaggy shoulders round; 

His eager eye all liery glow'd : D5 

His face with fury frown’d. 

Llko c.agles' talons grow his nails: 

His limbs were thick and strong; 

And dreadful was tl )0 knotted oak 
He hare with him along. 100 

Soon as Sir Valentino approach’d, 

He starts with sudden spring ; 

And yelling forth a tiideoua howl, 

He made the forests ring. 

As when a tyger fierce and fell lOS 

Hath spyed a passing roe, 

And leaps at once upon his throat ; 

So sprung the savage foe; 

So lightly leap'd with furious force 
The gentle knight to seize: 110 

But met his tall uplifted apear, 

Which sunk him ou his knees. 

A second stroke so stilF and stern 
Had laid the savage low ; 

But springing up, ho rais’d his olub, 115 
And aim’d a dreadful blow. 

The watchful warrior bent his head, 

And shun’d the coming atroke ; 

Upon his taper spear it Ihll, 

And all to 8hlvor.s broke, 120 

Then lighting nimWy from hi.s steed. 

Ho drew his hurnisht ijrand: 

The savage quick as lightning flew 
To wrest it from his hand, 

Throe time.s ho grasp'd the silver hilt; 125 
Three tiine.s lie felt the blade; 

Tlireo time.s it fell with furious force; 
Three gha.stly wounds it made. 


Now with redoiililed rage ho roar’d ; 

Ills cyC'ljall iliish’d with fire ; 100 

Each hairy limh with fury shuok; 

And all hi.s heart was ire. 

Then closing fast with furiou.s gripe 
He clasp'd the champion round, 

And with a strong and sudden twi.st l.'ia 
He laid him on the ground. 

But soon the knight with active spring, 
O’ortuni’d his liairy foe: 

And now bctwciiri tlieir sturdy fusts 
l’fi.st many a hruising lih/w. 140 

Tliey roll’d .and grapfded on the ground, 
And there tliey struggled long; 

Skilful and ,a(;liv(! wa.s tlu; knight; 

The savage he was strong. 

But brutal force and savage strength 145 
To art and skill must yield ; 

Sir Valonlino at lengtli prevail'd 
And won the well-fought field. 

Then binding strait his conquer’d foe 
East with an iron chain, 150 

lie tyes him to hi.s horse’s tail, 

And leads him o'er the plain. 

To court his hairy captive soon 
Sir V.ak'ntino doth bring; 

And kneeling down upon his knee, 155 
Prc.sents him to the king. 

With loss of blood and lo.ss of strength 
The sftvago tamer grew ; 

And to Sir Valentino became 
A servant try'd and true. 160 

And 'otiuae with boares he erst was bred. 
Ursine they call his name; 

A name wlileb unto future times 
The Muses .shall proolanie. 

p.vav THE sEroN-». 

In high rcimwn with prince and pcero 
Now liv’d Sir Valentino ; 

Ili.s high reninvn witli prince and pcero 
Made envious ho;irt.s repine. 

It chanc’d the king upon a d;iy 5 

Prepar’d a Bumptuuvi.'i feast: 

And there came lords, and'dainty dames, 
And many a noble gue.st. 
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Ajnid their oupa, that freely flowed, 

Their revelry and mirth, 10 

A youthful knight tax’d Valentine 
Of base and doubtful birth. 

The foul ropronch, so grossly urg’d, 

His generous heart did wound : 

And strait he vow’d ho ne’er would rest 15 
Till he his parents found. 

Then bidding king and peers adieu, 

Early one summer’s day, 

With faithful Ursine by his aide. 

From court ho took his way. 20 

O’er hill and valley, moss and moor. 

For many a day they pass ; 

At length, upon n moated lake, 

They found a bridge of brass. 

Beyond it rose a castle fair, 25 

Y-built of marble atone ; 

The battlements ware gilt with gold. 

And glittred in the sun. 

Beneath the bridge, with strange device, 

A hundred bella were hung ; 30 

That man, nor heaat, might pass thereon, 
But strait their larum rung 

This quickly found the youthful pair, 

Who boldly crossing o’er, 

The jangling sound bede.aft their ears, 35 
And rung from shore to shore. 

Quick at the sound the castle gates 
Unlock’d and opened wide, 

And strait a gy.ant huge and grim 

Stalk’d forth with stately pride. 40 

Now yield you, eaytiffs, to my will; 

ITe cried with hideous roar; 

Or else the wolves sliall eat your flesh, 

And ravens drink your gore. 

Vain boaster, said the youtliful knight, 45 
I acorn thy threat, s and thee : 

I trust to force thy brazen gates, 

And set thy e.aptives free. 

Then putting spurs unto his steed, 

He aim’d a drt'adfiil thrust: 60 

'The spear against the gyant glanc’d, 

And caus’d the blond to burst. 

Ver. 23, i e. a lako that served for a moat to a castle. 


Mad and outrageous with the pain, 

He whirl’d his mace of steel ; 

The very wind of such a blow 55 

Had made the obampion reel. 

It haply mist ; and now' the knight 
His glittering sword display’d, 

And riding round with whirlwind speed 
Oft made him feel the blade. 60 

As when a large .and monstrous oak 
Unoe-asing axes how : 

So fast around the gyant’s limbs 
The blows quick-darting flow. 

As when the boughs w'ith hideous fal 05 
Some hapless w'oodman crush : 

With Bueii a force the enormous foe 
Did on the champion rush. 

A fearful blow, alas ! there came, 

Both horse and knight it took, 70 

And laid them senseless in the dust; 

So fatal was the stroke. 

Then smiling forth a hideous grin, 

The gyant strides in haste, 

And, stooping, aims a second stroke; 75 
“ Now caytiff breathe thy last!” 

But ere it fell, two thundering blows 

- Upon his seull descend: 

From Ursine’s knotty club they came, 

Who ran to save his friend. 80 

Dow'n sunk the gyant gaping wide, 

And rolling liia grim eyes: 

The hairy youth repeats his blows ; 

He gasps, he groans, he dies. 

Quickly Sir Valentine reviv’d 85 

With Ui'.sine’s timely care : 

And now to search the castle walls 
The venturous youths repair. 

The blood and bones of murder’d knights 
They found where’er they came : 90 

At length within a lonely cell 
They saw a mournful dame. 

Her gentle eyes were dim’d with tears; 
Her cheeks were y)ale with woe: 

And long Sir Valentine besought 95 

Her doleful tale to know. 
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“Alas! young knight,” sha weoping said, 
Condole my wretcliod fate ; 

A childless mother here you see ; 

A wife without a mate. 100 

“ These twenty winters here forlorn 
I've drawn my hated breath ; 

Sole witness of a monster's crimes, 

And wishing aye for death. 

“ Know, I am sister of a king, 105 

And in my early years 

Was married to a mighty prince, 

The fairest of Ins peers. 

“With him I sweetly liv’d in love 
A twelvemonth and a day : 110 

When, lo ! a foul and treacherous priest 
Y-wrought our loves' decay. 

“His seeming goodness wan him pow’rj 
lie had his master’s e.ar: 

And long to me and all the world 115 
He did a saint appear. 

" One day, wlion we were all alone. 

He proffer’d odious love ; 

The wretcli with horrour I repuls’d, 

And from my presence drove. 120 

“ lie feign’d remorse, and pitious beg’d 
Ilis crime I’d not reveal : 

Which, for his seeming penitence, 

I promis'd to conceal, 

"With treason, villainy, and wrong, 120 
hly godliness he repay 'd: 

With jealous doulits ho fill’d my lord. 

Anil mo to woe hetray’d. 

“ He hid a slave within my bed, 

Tlion rais'd a Ijittor cry, 130 

My hinl, jiosscst with rage, condemn’d 
Me, all unheard, to dye. 

“ But, ’cause I then was great with child, 
At length my life he spar’d: 

H'st hade mo instant quit the realmo, 135 
One trusty kniglit my guard, 

“ Perth on my joiirnpy I depart, 

Opprest with grief and woe; 

And towards my hrntlier’s distant court. 
With breaking heart, I goe. 140 


“ Long time tliro’ sundry foreign lands 
We slowly pace along; 

At length, within a forest wild, 

I fell in labour strong ; 

“And while the knight for succour sought 
And loft mo there forlorn, 14fi 

My childbed pain,s so fa.st increnst 
Two lovely boys were born. 

“ The olde.st fair, and smooth, as snow 
That tips the mountain hoar: 150 

The youriger’s little body rough 
With hairs was cover’d o’er. 

“But here afresh begin my woca: 

While tender care I took 

To Bhicld my ekiust from the cold 15S 
And wrap him in my cloak ; 

“A prowling be.ar burst from tlie wood, 
And seiz'd my younger son : 

Affection lent my wfl!ikne.«3 wings, 

And after them I run, 160 

“But all foroweariod, weak and spent, 

I quickly swoon’d away ; 

And there beneatli the greenwood shado 
Long time I lifeless lay. 

“At length the knight brought me relief, 
And rais'd me from the ground ; IGG 

But neither of my pretty habea 
Could ever more bo found. 

“And while in search we w:indor’d far, 
We met tliat gyaiit grim 170 

Who ruthle.ss slew my trusty knight, 

And hare mu off ivith him, 

“But i:h:irra’d by hr-av’n, or else iny griefs, 
III! otter’ll nil! no wrung ; 

Save that within tlu-si! luiiidy walls 175 
I’ve been immur’d so lung.” 

Now, surely, .said tlie youthful knigiit, 

You are Lady lioUisance, 

Wife to the tireoian emperur; 

Your brother’s King of ITaiice. 18C 

For in your royal brother’s court 
Myself iny breeding had ; 

Where oft the story of your woes 
Hath made my tasom sad. 
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If so, know your accuser’s dead, 185 
And dyin^f own’d his crime j 

And long your lord hath sought you out 
Thro’ every foreign clime. 

And when no tidings he could learn 
Of his muoh-wronged wife, 190 

He vow’d thenceforth within hia court 
To lead a hermit’s life. 

Now heaven is kind I the lady said; 

And dropt a joyful tear : 

Shall I oneo more hehold my lord? 195 
That lord I love so dear? 

But, madam, said Sir Valentine, 

And knelt upon hia knee ; 

Know you the cloak that wrapt your babe, 
If you the same should see ? 200 

And pulling forth the cloth of gold 
In which himself was found ; 

The lady gave a sudden shriek ‘ 

And fainted on the ground. 

But hy his pious care reviv’d, 205 

Ilis tale she heard anon ; 

And soon by other tokens found, 

Ha was indeed her son. 

But who’s this hairy youth, she said; 

He much resembles thee : 210 


The boar devour’d my youngest son, 

Or sure that son wore he. 

Madam, this youth with bears was bred. 
And rear’d within their den. 

But reoolleot ye any mark 215 

To know your son agen ? 

Upon hia little aide, quoth she. 

Was stampt a bloody rose. 

Here, lady, see the crimson mark 
Upon his body grows 1 220 

Then clasping both her new-found sons 
She bath’d their ohooks with tears ; 

And soon towards her brothers court 
Her joyful course she steers. 

What pen can paint King Pepin’s joy, 225 
Ilia sister thus restor'd ( 

And soon a messenger was sent 
To cheap her dropping lord : 

Who came in baste with all his peers. 

To fetch her home to Greece ; 230 

Where many happy years they reign’d 
In perfect love and peace. 

To them Sir Ursine did succeed, 

And long the sceptre bare. 

Sir Valentine he stay’d in Prance, 235 
And was his uncle’s heir. *** 


xni. 


Tuts humorous song (as a former Editor* 
has well observed) is to old metrical romances 
and ballad.s of chivalry, what Don Quixote is 
to prose narratives of that kind: — a lively 
satire on their extravag.ant fictions. But 
nlthough the satire is thus general, the suh^ 
jectof this ballad is local and peculiar; so 
that many of the finest strokes of humour 
are lost for want of our knowing the minute 
cireumstanoos to which they allude. Many 
of them can hardly nowbe recovered, although 


we have been fortunate enough to learn the 
general subject to which the satire referred, 
and shall detail the information with which 
we have been favoured, in a separate memoir 
at the end of the poem. 

In handling his subject, the Author has 
brought in most of the common incidents 
which ooour in Romance. The description 
of the dragon* — his outrages — the people 
flying to the knight for succour — his care in 
choosing his armour — his being dressed for 


• CollecUoa of Illatorlcal BaUads in 3 Vols. i;27. 


* Seo abore^ p. 852, and p. 890i 
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fii'lit by young (liiniKcl — and most of the 
civcamslanora of the battle and victory (al- 
lowing for the bnrlo.squfi turn given to tlieui), 
(irii v'bat 0130111- in every book of chivalry, 
whether in prose or verse. 

If any one piece, more than other, is more 
[lartii-nliirly levelled iiL, it scorns to be the old 
rhyming legend uf Sir Bovis. There .aDragon 
is iittacked from a well in a manner not very 
roinote iVom tills of tiro ballad ; 

'riicra was a -woU, so liave I Wynne, 

And Bevis .stumbled ryglit therein. 

» * r- 

Than was he glad ivitliout faylc, 

And rested a whyle for his avaylo ; 

And dranko of that water his fyll ; 

And than he lopte out, with good wyll. 
And witli Morglay his hrandc 
Ho asaayled the dragon, I unclevstande; 

On tlio dragon ho smote so faato, 

Where that ho hit tho scaiea brasto: 

The dragon then fayntecl sore. 

And cast a galoii and more 

Out of his luoutho of vonim strong, 

And on Syr Bevis he it floug : 

It ivna venyinous y-wis. 

Tills seems to be meant by the Dragon of 
IV^nntloy’s stink, ver, 110. As the politic 
knight's creeping out, and attacking the dra- 
gon, &o., seems evidently to allude to the fol- 
lowing: 

Bovi.s blessed himsclfe, and forthe yode, 
And leptfl out with haste full good; 

And Bevis unto the dragon gone is; 

And the dragon also to Bevis. 

Longe and harde was that fyglit 
Betwene tho dragon and that knyght; 

Blit ever whan Syr Bevis was hurt sore, 
Ilfl went to tho well, and washed him there ; 
He was as hole as any man. 

Ever fresho as whan he began. 

The dragon aawo it might not avaylc 
Besydo tlio well to hold batayle ; 
lie thought he vvould, wytU some wyle, 
Out of that place Bevis begyle ; 

He woulde liave flowen then awaye, 

But Bevis lepte after with good Morglaye, 
And liyt him under tho wyiige, 

As he was in his flyenga, Ac. 

Sign. M. jv. L, j. &c. 
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After all, perhaps the writer of this ballad 
w.as acquiiintod with the iihovo incidents only 
through tho nitidimn of Spenser, who has as- 
sumed most of them in his “ Paci-y Queen.” 
At least flome particiilai's in the de.soriptior: 
of the Dragon, &o., seem evidently borrowed 
from the latter. See Book I., Canto 11, where 
the Dragon's “ two wynge.s Ilka sayls — huge 
long tayl — with stings — liis crnel rending 
clawo.s— and yron teeth — his breath of smo- 
thering smoke and aulpluir”— and the dura- 
tion of the fight for upwards of two days, 
bear a great rcaemhlatico to pasaages in the 
following ballad ; tliough it nuiathe confussed 
that these partieular.s ni-c cnmmori; to all old 
writers of romiimie. 

Altliongli this ballad must liiivo been writ- 
ten early in tbe la.at century, we have met 
with none but sncli .as -wore oonipai-atively 
modern copies. It is hero printed from one 
in Roman letter, in the Pepys Colloetitin, col- 
lated -with such otlier.s ns cunld be procured. 

, Oi.T) stories tell how Hercules 
A dragon slew at Lernii, 

With seven heads, and funrteon eyes, 

To see and well discerne-a : 

But he had a club this dragon to drub, 5 
Or he had ne’er done it, I warrant ye : 

But More of Moro-Ilall, with nothing at all, 
He slew the dragon of Wantley. 

This dragon had two furious wings. 

Each one upon each shoulder ; 1(1 

With a sting in hia tayl, as long as a flayl, 
Which made him bolder and bolder. 

He had long claws, and in his jaws 
Four and forty teeth of iron ; 

With a hide ns tough na any buff, 15 

Which did him round environ. 

Have you not lieard how tho Trojan horse 
Held seventy men in his belly? 

This dragon was not rpiito so big, 

But very near, I'll tell ye. £0 

Devoured he poor ohildron three, 

That eould not with him grapple ; 

And at one sup ho eat them up. 

As one would eat an apple. 

All sorts of cattle this dragon did eat, 25 
Some say he ate up trees, 

And that the fove.sts .sure he would 
Devour up by degrees : 

r» 
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Foi' liousos and cliurches were to him gecao 
and tm'kifis ; 

lie ate all, and left none behind, 30 

But some stones, dear Jauk, that ho could 
not crack, 

AVhioh on the hills you will find. 

In Yorkshire, near fair Rotherham, 

The place I know it well ; 

Some tW'O or three miles, or thereabouts, 

I vow I cannot tell ; 36 

But there is a hedge, just on the hill edge. 

And Matthew’s house hard by it; 

0 there and then was this di'agon’s den, 

You could not chuse hut spy it. 

Some say, this dragon w.aa a witch ; 

Some say, he was a devil, 

For from his nose a smoke arose. 

And with it burning snivel ; 

Which he oast off, when he did cough, 45 
In a well that he did stand by ; 

Which made it look just like a brook 

Running with burning brandy. \ 

Hard by a furious knight there dwelt. 

Of whom all towns did ring, 50 

For he eould wrestle, play at quarter-staff, 
kick, cuff and huff, 

Call son of a whore, do .any kind of thing; 
By the tail and the main, with his hands 
twain 

lie swung a horse till he w.as dead ; 

And that which is stranger, ho for very anger 
Eat him all up but his head. 50 

These children, as I told, being eat ; 

Men, women, girls, and hoys. 

Sighing and sobbing, oarao to his lolging. 
And made a hideous noise : 60 

0 save us all. More of More-hall, 

Thou peerless kuight of these woods ; 

Do but slay this dragon, who won’t leave us a 
rag on. 

We’ll give thee all our goods. 

Tnt, tut, quoth he, no goods I want; 65 
Blit I want, I want, in sooth, 

A fair iiiiiid of sixteen, that’s brisk and 
keen, 

With smiles about the mouth ; 


Iliiir black as sloe, skin white as snow, 

With blushes her cheeks adoviiin^; ‘jg 
To anoynt me o’er night, ere 1 go to light, 

And to dress me in the morning. 

This being done, he did engage 
To hew the dragon down ; 

But first he went, new armour to 75 
Bespeak at Sheffield town ; 

With spikes all about, not within hut without. 
Of stool so sharp and strong ; 

Both behind and before, arms, legs, and all 
o’er. 

Some five or six inches long. 80 

Had you but seen him in this dross. 

How fierce he look’d and how big. 

You would hiivo thought him for to be 
Some Egyptian porcupig: 

Ho frighted all, cats, dogs, and all, 85 
Each cow, each horse, and each hogi 
For fear they did floe, for they took him to he 
Some strange uutlaudish hedge-hog. 

To Bce this light, all people then 

Got up on trees and houses, 90 

On ehurches some, noil chimneys too ; 

But these put on their trowses. 

Not to spoil their hose. As soon as he rose, 
To make him strong and mighty, 
lie drank by the tale, si.x pots uf ale, 95 
And a quart of aqua-vitm. 

It is not strength that always wins, 

For wit doth strength excoll ; 

Which made our cunning champion 

Creep clown into a well; 100 

AVliere he did think, this dragon -a'Quld drink. 
And so he did in truth ; 

And as he stoop’d low, he rose up and ovy’d, 
boh ! 

And bit him in the mouth. 

Ob, quoth the d(agon, pox take thee, coma 
out, 105 

Thou disturb’st me in my drink i 
And then he turn’d, and s ... at him ; 
Good lack how he (}id stink : 

Beahrevv thy soul, thy body’s foul, 

Thy dung smells not like balsam ; HO 

Thou son of a whore, thou stink’st so sore, 
Sure thy diet i.s unwholosumo. 


Ter. 29, wero to him gorse and biroiios. Other copies. 
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Our politiok knight, on the other aide, 
Crept out upon tho brink, 

And gave the dragon such a douse, 115 
lie know nut what to think ; 

By cock, quoth he, say you so, do you see? 

And then at him he let fly 
With hand ami with foot, and so they wont 
to 't; 

And the w'ord it was, Iley boy,s, hey! 120 

Yuur words, quoth the dragon, I don’t un- 
derstand ; 

Then to it they foil at all, 

Like two wild boars so (ierce, if I may 
Gunipava great things with small. 

Two (lays and a night, with this dragon did 
fight 125 

Our champion on the ground ; 

Though their strength it w'as great, their 
skill it was neat, 

They never had one wound, 

At length the hard earth began to quake, 
The dragon gave liiin a knock, 130 
Which made him to reel, and straitway he 
thought, 

To lift him as high as a rook, 

And thence let him fall, But More of More- 
ball, 

Like a valiant son of Mars, 

As he came like a lout, so ho turn’d him 
about, 135 

And hit liiin a kick on the a . . . 

Ob, quoth the dragon, ■with a deep sigh. 
And turn’d six times together, 

Suliblug and tearing, ovirslng and swearing 
Out of ills throat ohdoather ; 

Jhire of Miira-hall ! 0 thou rasoill ! 110 

Would I liad seen time never ; 

With tho tiling at thy foot, thou hast prick’d 
my a . . . gut. 

And I'm quite undone forever. 

Murder, murder, tho dragon cry’d, 145 

Alack, alack, fur grief; 

Hart you hut mist that place, you could 
Have done me no mischief. ^ 

Then his head he shaked, trembled and 
quaked, 

Am) down he laid and ery’d ; 150 

Fir.st on one knee, then on back tumbled he, 
So groan’d, kickt, s . . and dy’d, 


de.scription of the .supposed scene of 
the foregoing liallnd, which was oonnnuuica- 
ted to the Editor in 1TC7, is iiere given in 
tlie words of the relator : 

“ In Yorkshire, six miles from Rotherham, 
is a village, called Wortley, the se.at of the 
late Worticy Montague, Esq. Ahoiifc a mile 
from tlii.s village is a Lodge, n.amcd Warn- 
eliff Lodge, hot vulgarly called Wantloy : 
hoi-e lies tlie scene of the song. I was there 
above forty ycar.s ago; luiil it being a woody 
rocky place, iny friend made mo clamber 
over rocks and stones, not telling tnn to what 
end, till I came to a sort of cave ; then asked 
my opinion of the place, and pointing to one 
end, says. Hero lay the Dragon killed by 
Moor of Jfoor-Hall ; here lay hi.s head ; hero 
lay his tail ; end tlie stmio.s -vvo o.nnio over on 
the hill, are those ho could not crack; and 
you white house you see half iv miic off', is 
Moor-Hall, I iiad dined at tl)o lodge, and 
knew the man’s iianio was Matthew, who was 
a keeper to Mr. Wortley, and, as ho endea- 
voured to persuade me, was the same Mat- 
thew mentioned in the song; in the house is 
the picture of the Dragon and Moor of Moor- 
Ilall, and near it a veil, which, says he, is 
the one described in the ballad. 

fl-t Since the former editions of this hu- 
morous old song wore printed, tlie following 
“ Key to the Satire," hath been communica- 
ted by Godfrey Bosville, E.sq., of Thorp, near 
Malton, in Yorkshire ; who, in the most 
obliging manner, gave full permission to sub- 
join it to tlio poem. 

WancliH'i! Lodge, and Warneliffc Wood 
(vulgarly pronounced IVaritley), are in the 
parisli of Penniston, in Yorkshire. The rec- 
tory of Penniston was part of tlie dissolved 
moiia.stery of St. Stephen’s, W estiiiin.ster ; and 
was granted to the Dukoof Is’iirfulk's family: 
who therewith endowed an hospital, which lu; 
built at Sbeffield, for women. Tlie trustees 
let tho iuiprcqiriation of the great tithes of 
Pcmiiston to tlie Wortley fiuuily, who gut a 
great deal by it, and wanted to get still mure ; 
for Mr. Nicliolas Wortley attempted to take 
the tithes in kind, hut Mr. Francis Bosvillo 
opposed him, and there was a dreree in fa- 
vour of the modus in 37ih Eliz. Tim vicar- 
age of Peiinistun did hot go along wifi) the 
teetary, but with the copyhold rents, and was 
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part of a large puroliaso made lay Ralph Ros- 
ville, Esq., from Qiicon Elizabeth, in the 2d 
year of her reign : and that part he sold in 
12th Eliz, to his elder hrntbor Godfrey, the 
father of Eranois ; vjho left it, with the rest 
of his estate, to his wife, for her life, and 
then to llnlph, 3d son of his nnclc Ralph, 
'f ho widow married Lyonol Ruwle.stone, lived 
eighteen years, and .survived Ralph. 

This prfimi.sed, the ballad apparently re- 
hite.s to the lawsuit carried on concerning this 
claim of tlthoa made by the IVortley family. 
‘'IIoiisos and churohes wore to him geese 
and turkeys which are titheablo things, the 
Dragon chose to live on. Sir Francis Wort- 
ley, the son of Nicholas, attempted again to 
take the tithca in kind: lint the parishioners 
auhscrihed nn agreement to defend their mo- 
dus. And at the head of the agreement was 
Lyonel Rowlestone, who is suppo-sed to he 
one of “ the Stones, dear Jack, which the 
Dragon could not crack.” The agreement is 
still preserved in a large sheet of parchment, 
dated lat of James I., and is fall of names 
and seals, which might be meant by the coat 
of armour, “with spike.s all about, both within 
and without.” More of More-hall was cither 
the attorney, nr counsellor, who eondiictod 
the suit. lie la not distinctly remcnibcred, 
but More-ball is still extant at tho very bot- 
tum of Wautley [W.arneliff'l Wood, and lies 
so low, that it might he said to ha in a well: 
as the Dragon’s den [Warnolilf Lodge] was 
at the top of the wood, “ with Matthew’s 


house hard by it.” The keepers belonging 
to tho Wortloy family wore named, for many 
generations, Matthew Niirthall ; the ln.st of 
them left this lodge, within memory, to be 
keeper to the Duke of Norfolk. 'I’be present 
owner of Slorn-liall still attend.s Mr. Bos- 
vllle’s Manor C<iurt at Osapving, and pay.s a 
rose a year. ” More of More-hall, with no- 
thing at all, slew tho DijagBii of Wantley.” 
He gave him, instead of tithes, so small ii 
modus, that it was in effect, nothing at all 
and was shaving him with a vengeanoo. “ The 
poor children three,” &c., cannot surely menu 
the three sisters of Franeis Besville, who 
would have been coIieirOBses, had ho made no 
will? 'Tho late Mr. Bosvilla had a contost 
with the deseendants of two of them, the late 
SirGco. Saville’s father, and Mr. Coploy, .about 
the presentation to Penniaton, they supposing 
Francis had not tho power to give this part 
of the estate from the heirs at law ; hut it was 
decided again.st them. The Dragon (Sir 
Francis Wortloy) sucoeodod hotter with his 
cousin Woiidesworth, tho freehold lord of the 
manor (for it is the copyhold manor that be- 
longs to Mr. Bosville) having poisuadod him 
not to join the refractory parishioners, under 
a promise that ho would let him his tithes 
cheap: and now the estates of Wortloy and 
AVovdesworth are the only lands that pay 
tithes in the parish. 

N. B. The “ Uvo days and a night,” men- 
tioned in ver. 125, ns the duration of tho com- 
bat, was probably that of the trial at law. 


s«t- 


XIV. 

St. dcurjje te itiKliroJr. 

THE riRST PART. 


A.s the former song is in ridicule of the 
extravagant incidents in old ballads and 
metrical roinnnres ; so this is a burlesque of 
tlu'ir stylo ; particularly of the rambling 
^ triinsitinns and wild aeeiimnlation of un- 
connected parts, so frequent in many of 
them. 

This ballad i.s gi ven from an uld bhack-lctter 
copy in the Pepys Collection, ‘‘imprinted at 
London, 1612,” It is mure ancient than 
many of the preceding ; but we place it here 


for the sake of connecting it with tho Second 
Part. 

AVnv doe you boast of Arthur and his 
knightes. 

Knowing ‘well’ how many men have en- 
dured fightes? 

For besides King Artliur, and Lancelot du 
lake. 

Or Siv 'Tristram de Lionel, that fought foi 
ladies sake •, 
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Uoiid in old liistorlos, aad there you Btmll 
Bee 

Ilyw St. George, St. George the dragon 
made to flee. 

St. George he was for England j St. Dennis 
was for France ; 

Sing, I/oui noU qiii inal y pease. 

Mark our father Abraham, when first he 
resekued Lot 

Onely with his household, what conquest 
there he got ; 

David was elected a prophet and a king, 

lie slow the gre.at Gollah, with a stone 
within a sling: 

Yet these were not knightes of the table 
round ; 

Nor St. George, St. G-corge, who the dragon 
did confound. 

St. George ho was for England ; St. Dennis 
was for Franco ; 

Sing, Honi soil qui trial ypense. 

Jephthah and Gideon did lead their men to 
fight, 

They conquered the Amorites, and put them 
all to flight ; 

Horeulea his labours ‘were’ on the plaines 
of Basse ; 

And Sampson slew a thousand with the 
jawhone of an asse. 

And eke he threw a temple downe, and did 
a mighty spoyle : 

But St. George, St. George he did the dra- 
gon foylc. 

St. George he was for England ; St. Dennis 
was for France ; 

Sing, IZo/u soil qui mal y qtense. 

'Chewavros of ancient monurchs it were too 
long to tell. 

And likewiso of the Romans, how farre 
they did excnll ; 

Ilannyball and Soipio in many a flelde did 
fighte; 

Orlando Furioso ho was a worthy knighte: 

Uuinus and Romulus, were they that Rome 
did huilde : 

But St. George, vSt. George the dragon made 
to yioldc. 

St, George he waa for England; St, Dennis 
was for Prance ; 

Sing, Uoni soil qui mal y pease. 


The noble AlpUonso, that was the Spanish 
king. 

The order of the rod scurffes and bandrolles 
in did bring 

He had a troupe of mighty knightes, when 
first he did begin, 

Which sought advcnture.s farre and neure, 
that conquest they might win ; 

The ranks of the I’agatis ho often put to 
flight : 

But ,St. George, Si. George did will: tlie 
dragon light. 

St. George he was for England ; St. Dennis 
was for France ; 

Slug, Iluiii suit qui mal y pease. 

Many ‘knights’ have fought with proud 
Tamberlaino •. 

Cutlax the Dane, great w.arres ho did main- 
taine : 

Rowland of Bearae, and good ‘ Sir' Oli- 
vere 

In the forest of Aeon slew botli woolfe and 
boare ; 

Besides that noble Hollander, ' Sir’ Goward 
with the bill : 

.But St. George, St. George the dragon’s 
blood did spill. 

St. George he was for England ; St. Dennis 
was for France ; 

Sing, lloni soil qui trial y pease. 


Valentine and Orson were of King Pepin’s 
blood : 

Alfridoand Ilenrythay wore bravo knighte.s 
and good : 

The four sons of Ayinon, that follow'd 
Charlomiiino ; 

Sir Iluglion of Bordeaux, and Godfrey of 
Buliaino ; 

Theao wore all French knights that lived 
in that age : 

But St. fieorgo, St. George tl.o dragon did 
assunge. 

St. George ho was for England ; St. Dennis 
'was for France ; 

Sing, Uoni soil qui mal y penae, 


* This proloiUy ftlUidoa In “ An AudnitOrJer el Knlirlit- 
bowl, called tbc Order of Ibe Rand, instituted by non Ai. 
pbonsnr, King of Spain, ... to wear a r«l rllibaiid I'f thre* 
fiagera breadth,*' ic See Anica’ 'I'ypog. p. 007. 
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Bevis conquered Ascfipart, and after slew 
the bonre, 

And then he crest beyond the seas to com- 
bat with the rnonre ; 

Sir Isenbras and Eglamore, they were 
knightes moat bold ; 

And good Sir John Mandeville of tr.avcl 
much hath told : 

There were many English knights that 
Pagans did convert: 

But St. George, St. George pluokt out the 
dragon’s heart, 

St. Georges ho was for England ; St. Dennis 
was fur Prance ; 

Sing, Honi soil qui mal y pense. 

The noble Earl of IV arwick, that was call’d 
Sir Guy, 

The infidels and pagans stoutlie did defio; 

He slew the giant Brandimore, and after 
was the death 

Of that moat ghastly dun oowe, the divcll 
of Dunsmore Itoath ; 

Besides his noble deeds all done beyond 
the sens : 

But St. George, St. George the dragon did 
appease. 

St. George he was for England ; St. Dennis 
was for Franco ; 

Sing, JSoni soi( qui maty pense, 

Richard Coour-de-lion, erst king of this 
land. 

He the lion gored with his naked hand:® 

The false Duke of Austria nothing did he 
feare; 

But his son ho killed with a hose on tho 
care ; 


Besides his famous actes done in the holy 
Innde : 

But St. George, St. George the dragon did 
withstande. 

St. George he was for England; St. Dennis 
was for Franco ; 

Sing, Honi soii qui mal y pensc. 

Henry tho fifth he conquered all France, 

And quarter’d their arms, his honour to 
advance ; 

He their cities razed, and threw their cas- 
tlo.s downe, 

And his head he honoured with a double 
crown e : 

lie thumped the French-men, and after 
home ho came ; 

But St. George, St. George ho did the dra- 
gon tame. 

St. George he was for England ; St. Dennis 
wa.s for France ; 

Sing, Hold soil qui mal ypmso. 

St. David of Wales the Welsh-men much 
advance : 

St. Jaques of Spaine, that never yet broke 
lance ; 

St. Patricke of Ireland, which was St, 
Georges boy. 

Seven yeares he kept his horse, and then 
stole him aw.ay : 

For whioh knavish act, as slaves they doe 
remaine : 

But St. George, St. George tho dragon he 
hath slain e. 

St. George he was for England ; St. Dennis 
was for France ; 

1 Sing, Honi soii qui mal y jreiise. 


XV 


fflt 


THE SneOND PART, 


— Was written by John Gruhh, M.A,, of 
Christ Church, Oxford. The occasion of ita 
being composed is said to have been as fol- 
lows. A set of gentlemen of tho university 

■* Alluding to tho f.iliulous ovplnlt!? nttribilted to thia 
king In the old nununroa. See the Diaaertutiun prcfixeit to 
tho Third Series. 


had formed themselves into a Club, all the 
members of whioh wero to be of the name of 
George; their anniversary feast was to bo 
held on St. George’s day. Our Author soli- 
cited strongly to he admitted; hut his name 
being unfortunately John, this disqualifioa 
tion was disnensed with onlv upon this condi 
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tion, that bo -vvoulil cninposc n, 8cmg in honour I At lcn);;th tlm imumlunity of liis friends 


of their Patron Saint, and ivoulcl ovory year 
produce one or more new stanz.as, to ho sung 
on their ntmual festival. Thi.s gave birth to 
tho following humorous performance, the 
several stanaas of which were the produce 
of many sue(;e.ssive anniver.s.arie.s.* 

Tills diverting poem was long handed about 
in manuscript ; at length a friend of Grubb's 
umlnrtook to get it printed, who, not beep- 
ing pace with tho impatience of his frioiid.s, 
■was adilre.ssed in tlie following whimsical 
miiearonic lines, which, in such a collection 
as this, may nut improperly accompany tho 
poem itself. 

ExrosTin..i.THJscr;nA, sivo Queruiomiox- 
COI..1 ad Antonium [Atherton] oh Poema 
J'oii.vNNts Grub 

Vivi fou aavv ingeniosiasimi in lueem non- 
dum edit. 

Toni ! Tune sines divina poemata Griihbi 
lutomb’d in secret thus still to remain any 
longer, 

Touro^a aov shall last, Cl 
ace, 

Gnibhe tnura nomen vivet dum nobilis ale-a 
Effiolt herons, dignamrtue horoo puellam. 

Bat genus herouni, quos noLllis olfieit ale-a 
Qui pro niperkin clamant, quaternfpie liquoria 
Quern vooitant Homines, Brandy, Superi 
Cherry-br.andy, 

Soape illi long-cut, vel small-out flare Tobacco 
Sunt soliti pipos. Ast ai geuero.sior herba 
(Per vnrlos casus, per tot dcsoriinlna reruin) 
Mundungus dosit, turn nun funcaro vecuaaiit 
Browu-papor tustii, vel quod fit arundino bed- 
inat. 

Hie labor, hoc opus est horoum ascudoro 
aedoa ! 

Aat, ego quo rapiar? quo luo foret entheua 
ardor, 

Gnibbo till memoram ? Divinum espaiule 
poema. 

Quai iiiora ? qum ratio est, quin Gruhhi pro- 
tinus anser 

A'irgilii, Flaeciqiie simul canat inter olores? 

* To this clrcumgtfinfio it is owing that Uio Editor has 
never met witli hvo copies in which tho ptnnzns sro nr- 
ftliko: ho has thereforQ thrown tht-ra into whnt 
U] X*'’urotl thif amst natural order. Tho vorses arc properly 
loii^ Alexiimlcim;5i, but thn unrrnwupfis of the page tnailc 
il newNgary to sulidivido thtini: they aru huro pirliited 
with many Impmcmenta, 


premiletl, aiul Mr. s<iii^ wus pub- 

lished at O.vford under tho following title ; 

The IluiTisii Heroes, 

A New Poem in honour of ,St. George, 

By Mr. John Gruhi!, 
School-maHtur of Cliri.st-Church. 

O.xoN, lfiS8. 

Fardc linijHis: rnrinim non priiia 

Audila, miiaarum sucerilon 

Ouiilfi. Iluii, 

Sold by Hiuiry Clements. Oxori. 

The story of King Arthur old 
la very mnmnraljlc, 

The number of his valiant kt\ightg, 

And romulrie.sH of hi.s table: 

The knights aronml his table in 5 

A circle sate, d’ye soo ; 

And altogether made np otio 
Largo hoop of cliivnlry. 

He had a swerd, both broad and sharp, 
Y-c!eped L'alihiirn, 10 

Would cut a flint more easily 
Than pen-knife cuts a corn ; 

As case-knife does a capon carve, 

So would it carve a rock 
And split a man at single slash, 15 

From noddle down to nock. 

As Roman Augur’s steel of yore 
Dissected Tarquiii’s riddle, 

So this would cut both conjurer 
And whetstone thro’ the middle. 20 

He was the cream of Brecknock, 

And flower of all tho Welsh: 

But George ho did the dragon tell, 

And gave him a plaguy aquelsh 
t George he wa,s for England; St. Dennis 
was tin- Franco ; fl.j 

Sing, Jfoiii suit qui mal j/peiiae, 

Pendrngon, like hi.s father Jovo, 

Was fed with milk of goat ; 

And like him made a iiohlo shield 
Of 3ho-goat'.s elmggy co,at: .'.‘il 

On top of bnrni.sht helmet ho 
Did wear a crest of leeks ; 

And onions' heads, whoso dreadful nud 
Drew tears down hostile cheeks. 

Ityh and AVelsh blood did make him hot, 
And very prone to ire ; 30 

IP was ting'd with brimstone, like a match. 
And would as soon take fire. 
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Ati Iji-imstone lio took inwardly 

Wlicn scurf gave him occasion, 40 
Ilia postern puff of wind was a 
SulpliureouB exhalation. 

'J'hc Briton never tergivera’d, 

But w.is for advorae drubbing, 

And never turn’d his back to aught, 46 
But to a post for scrubbing. 

Ills sword would serve fur battle, or 
For dinner, if you please; 

When it had slain a Cliushira man, 

'Twould toast n Ghoahirc ohoesc, 50 

lie wounded, and, in their own blood. 

Did anabaptizQ Pagans : 

But George he made the dragon an 
Example to all dragons. 

St. George lie was for England ; St. Dennis 
was for Franea •, 55 

Sing, Honi soil qui mal >j penne. 

Brava Warwick Guy, at dinner time. 
Challeng’d a gyant savage ; 

And stroight came out the unwieldy lent 
Brim-full of wrath and cabbage : CO 

He had a phiz of latitude, 

And was full thick i’ th’ middle ; 

The cheeks of puffed trumpeter. 

And paunch of squire Beadle.* 

But the knight fell’d him like an oak, 65 
And did upon hia back tread ; 

The valiant knight his weazon cut. 

And Atropos hia packthread. 

Besides he fought with a dun cow, 

As say the poets witty, 70 

A dreadful dun, and horned too, 

Like dnn of Oxford city ; 

The fervent dog-days made her mad, 

By causing heat of weather, 

Syrius and Procyon baited her, 76 

As hull-ilogs did her father; 

Grasiers, nor hiUohcrs this fell boast 
E'er of her froliok hiridred- 
John Dossetf she’d knock down as flat, 

As John knocks down her kindred : 80 
Her liculs would lay ye all along. 

And kick .into a swoon ; 

Ircwin's;|; (?ow-heels keep up your corpse. 
But hers would boat you dow-n. 


* Mun of bulk nnsw^rablo to tliou’ placpgj rs is woU known 
nLOsfarcl. 

+ .VlnitcliOT that thou serTod tho colloge. 

:f A cfifik, wlio on fitat nightii was famous for ^elHng 
eow-hoel and tcipe. 


She vanquisht many a sturdy wight, 85 
And proud was of tlie honour; 

Was pufft by mauling butuhers so, 

As if themselves had blown her. 

At once she kickt, and puslit .at Guy, 

But all that would not fright him ; 90 

Who wav’d hia winyard o’er .sir-loyn. 

As if he’d gone to knight him. 
lie lot her blood, frenzy to cure. 

And eke he did her gall rip ; 

Ills trenchant blade, like cook’s long spit, 
Ilan thro’ the monster’s bald-rib; 90 
IIo rear’d up tho vast crooked rib. 

Instead of arch triumphal; 

But George hit th’ dragon such a pelt. 

As made him on hia hum fall. 100 
St. George he was for England ; St. Dennis 
wa,a for Franco ; 

Sing, Iloni soit qui mal y pense. 

Tamorlain, with Tartarian bow, 

The Turkish squadrons slow ; 

And fetch’d the pagan orescent down, 105 
With half-moon wade of yew : 

Hia trusty bow proud Turks did gall 
With showers of arrows thick. 

And bow-strings, without strangling, sent 
Qrand-Visiers to old Nick: 110 

Much turbnnts, and much Pagan pates 
He made to humble in dust; 

And heads of Saracens he flit 
On spe.ar, as on a sign-post ; 

He coop'd in cage Bajazet the prop IIS 
Of Mahomet’s religion. 

As if’t had been tho whispering bird, 

That prompted him, the pigeon. 

In Turkey-leather scabbard, he 

Did sheath his blade so trenuhant; 120 
But George ho swing’d the dragon’s tail. 
And cut off' every inch on’t. 

St. George he w'as for England ; St, Dennis 
was for France ; 

Sing, JAnii i‘oi( qui mal y pense. 

The amazon Thalestris was 125 

Both beautiful and hold ; 

She sear'd her breasts with iron hot. 

And bang’d her foes with cold. 

Her hand was like the tool, wherewith 
Jove keeps proud mortals under: 130 
It shone just like his lightning. 

And batter’d like his thunder. 

Her eye darts liglitning, that would blast 
Tho nroudest he that swnsaer’d. 
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And molt the rapier of his soul, 135 
In its eorporeiil sc.abli.'ird. 

Her beauty, and her drum to foes 
Hid caii.se arauznnient double: 

As timorous larks ama'/.erl aro 
With light and rritb a low-bell: 140 

ITitb beauty, and that laplanil charm,* 
Poor men she did bewitch all ; 

Stiil a blind whining lover had, 

A.s I’aibis bad her .scrieli-owl. 

She kept the uhastnesa nf a rum 145 
In armour, as in elo3’.stpi': 

But Ooorgn undid the dragon just 
As you’d undo an oiatcr, 

St. George bo wn.s for England ; St. Denni.s 
was for Erance ; 

Sing, Soni noil qtd mol ij pause. 150 

Stout Ileroule.s was offspring of 
Great Juvo and fair Alcmonc; 

One part of him celestial iva.s. 

One part of him terrene. 

To scale the hero’s oradlo walls 155 
Two fiery snakes combin’d. 

And, curling into swaddling cloathe, 

About the infant twin’d ; 

But ho put nut those dragons’ fires, 

And did their hissing stop ; 160 

As red-hot iron with hi.ssing noi.se 
Is quonoht in blacksmith’s shop. 

He cleans’d a stable, and rubb’d down 
Tlio b()r.se.s of new-comers ; 

And out of hor.se-dung ho rais’d fame 165 
A.s Tom IVrenoht does cucumbers. 

IIo made a river help him through ; 

Alpheus was under-groom ; ■ 

Thn stream, disgu.st at office moan, 

Han murmuring thro' tho room ; 170 

This liipiid ostler to prevent 
Being tired with that long work. 

His father Neptune's trident took, 

In.stead of three-tooth’d clung-furk. 

This llerenlcB, as soldier, and. 175 

As spinster, could take pains; 

Ilis dill) would snmntiine.s spin yo flax. 

And sometimes knock out brains: 
ir was forc’d to spin his miss a shift 
By Juno’s wrath and hbr-splto; 180 
Fair Omplmle whipt him to his wheol, 

As Cook whips barking tnrn-.spit. 

From ni.an, or churn, he well knew how 
To get him lasting fame : 

* Thi' (iruiii, 

t 'Who kept ParaJiflo Gardens at Oxford, 

I 


He’d pound a giant, till llin blond, 185 
And milk till Ijiittcr came. 

Often ho fonglit with linge battiion, 

And oi'tontiiDc.s lie bo.ved ; 

Tapt :i fresh umn.ster once a month. 

As Ilervoy* dotli fresli liogBliuad. 100 
He gave Anteus .snidi a luig, 

As wre.stlers give in Cornwiill : 

But George he did the dragon kill, 

As dead :is tuiy dour-niLil, 

St. George lie was for England ; St. Dennis 
wa.s for Franco ; 195 

Sing, /foit! sdit qiii mill p poise. 

The Gemini, sprung Irmn an egg. 

Were put into a cradle : 

Their brains with Unneks mul bottlcd-aln, 
Were often-times full addle: 200 

And, searcedy hatched, tlie.so snn.s of him, 
That hurls tlie bolt tvisnicato, 

With helmet-.shell on tender head, 

Did tustle with ved-oy’d pole-cat, 

Castor a horseman, Pollux the’ 205 

A boxer wa.s, I wist ; 

The one was fam’d for iron heel ; 

Th’ other for leaden fi.st. 

Pollux to shew bo was a gnd, 

When he was in a passion 210 

With fist made noses fiill down flat 
By way of adoration ; 

This fist, as sure as French disease, 
Demolish’d noses’ ridges : 

He, like a certain lordf was fam'd 215 
For breaking down of bi'idge.s. 

Castor the flame of flory steed 
With woll-spur’d hoots took down ; 

As men, with leathern bnckot.s, queneh 
A tiro in country town. 220 

Ilis fiimou.s hor.se, that liv’d on oat.''. 

Is simg on oaten quill ; 

By hards’ immortal provender 
'I'hn iiae .siirvivctli .still. 

This shelly brood on none but knaves 225 
Ernphiy'tl tboir bri.sk artillery: 

And flow as naturally at rogues. 

As eggs at thief in pillory. J 


* S. HotPil drawer nf tlip ’'[pniinM tuvern in Ox ti'vd. 
t FiOrd Iiovcliico broke down Ihubri liio^af out Oxifi rd, fii 
tho Ivslnnlapof tho liovnlution. Pee on tin? flubjpct a 
batiftd Ju Smith’s PoomR, p. lOi, f/uid. 1713. 

J Tt hnshecu fliitfi;i.‘'itf‘Ll by nn in«enio\x3 corr*;slii'.ntit.’nt, 
that this 'was a popular HUV'Jnot at that tirao: 

Not cach’d hnwd, nr D.in ile t’ci?, 

In 'wotKiea Huff oto IiIusUttcI sd, 

Smith’s Pnenjs, p- IIT 
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Much sweat they spent in furious fight, 
Much blood they did cffund: 230 

Their whites they vented thro’ the pores; 

Their yolks thro’ gn,piug wound ; 

Then both wore cleans’d from blood and 
dust 

To make a heavenly sign ; 

The bids were, like their armour, ecowr’d. 
And then hung op to shine; 236 

Such were tlus heavenly double-Dicks 
The sons of Jove and Tyndar : 

But George he cut the drvigtm up, 

A.S ho had hin duck or windar. 240 
St. George he was for England ; St. Dennis 
was for Eranoo ; 

Sing, Suni soil qiii mal y pause. 

Gorgon a twisted adder wore 
For knot upon her shoulder : 

She kemb’d her biasing periwig, 245 
And ourling snakes did powder. 

These snakes they made stiff ohangolings 
Of all the folks tliey hist on ; 

They turned barbars into hones. 

And masons into free-stone ; 250 

Sworded magnetic Amazon 
Her shield to load-stone changes ; 

Then amorous sword by magic belt 
Clung fast unto her haunches. 

This shield long village did protect, 255 
And kept the army from town. 

And chang’d the bullies into rocks. 

That came t’ invade Long-Compton.* 

She po.st-diluvinn stores unmans. 

And Pyrrha’s work unravels ; 200 

And staves Deucalion’s hardy boys 
Into their primitive pebbles. 

Red noses she to rubles turns. 

And noddles into brieka : 

But George made dragon laxative; 265 

And gave him a bloody flix. 

St. George ho was for England ; St. Dennis 
was for France ; 

Sing, Honi sail qui mal y pense. 

By boar-spear Meleager got 
An ovorlasting name, 270 

And out of haunch of basted swine, 
lie hew’d eternal fame. 

Tins beast each hero’s troiizers ript. 

And rudely shew’d his bavo-breech, 


• the account of Rolrlclit Stonos, in Dr. Plott's lliat. 
of OxforUsbira, 


Prickt but the wcin, and out there oameklS 
Iloi'oio gilts and garbadgo. 

Legs wore secur’d by iron lioots 
No move than peas by peascoils: 

Brass hobnot.s, with inclos’d sculls, 

Wou’d eriuildo in’s moutli like chosmit.s. 
His tawny iiiiirs erected were 281 

By rage, that was resistless ; 

And wrath, instead of oobier's wax 
Did stiffen liis rising bristles. 

His tusks Iny’d dogs so dead asleep, 285 
Nov born, nor whip con'd wake ’urn : 

It made them vent both their last blood, 

And their last alhum-grecum. 

But tho knight gor’d him with his spear, 

To make of him a tame one, 290 

And arrows thick, instead of cloves, 

He stuck in monster’s gammon. 

For monumental pillar, that 
llis victory might bo known, 
lie raised up, in oylindric form, 295 
A collar of tho brawn. 

IIo sent bis shade to shades below. 

In Stygian mud to wallow ; 

And eke the stout St. George eftsoon, 
lie made the dragon follow. 300 

St. George he was for England ; St. Dennis 
was for France ; 

Sing, Sbni soil qui mal ypense, 

Achilles of old Chiron learnt 
The great horse for to ride ; 

H’ was taught by th’ Centaur’s rational 
part, 305 

The hinnible to bestride. 

Bright silver feet, and shining face 
Had that stout hero’s mother ; 

As rapier 's Bllvev’d at one end, 

And wounds you at the other. 310 

Her feet were bright, his feet were swift, 
As hawk pursuing sparrow: 

Iler's had the metal, his tlie speed 
Of Braburn’s* silver arrow. 

Thetis to double pedagogue 315 

Commits her dearest boy ; 

Who bred him from a slender twig 
To be the scourge of Troy ; 

But ere he lasht the Trojans, h’ was 
In Stygian waters steept ; 320 

As birch is soaked first in pins. 

When boys arc to be whipt. 

* Uraeburn, a gentteman commoapt at "LiaKitn cotlPZ®, 
gave a sUvor arrow to be shot for by tho archora of tbo 
Tiniveraity of Oxford. 
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^yith skin cxcecdin" hard, ho rose 
From lake, so blnek and muddy, 

As lobsters from the ocean rise, 325 
With shell about their body ; 

And, as from Icjbster’s broken claw, 

Pick out the fish you might ; 

So might 3 mu from ono iiiisheH’d hod 
Dig pieces of the knight. 330 

Ili.s niyrmidoiM robb’d Priam’B barns 
And lien-roo.st.s, says the .song; 

Ciu-riad away both corn and eggs, 

Liko iintH from whence tlicy sprung. 
Himself tore irector's pantaloons, 335 

And sent him down haro-hrcooh’d 
To pedant Piadamanthiis, in 
A posture to be switch’d. 

But George he made the dragon look, 

Aa if he had been bewitch’d. 340 
St. George ha was for England; St. Dennis 
was for France ; 

Sing, /Toni soil qui mal y q)ense. 

Full fatal to the Romans was 
The Carthaginian Hanni- 
bal; him I mean, who gave them such 345 
A devili.sh thump at Gann*; 

Moors thick, as goats on Penmenmurc, 
Stood on tho Alpes's front; 

Their one-eyed guide,* like blinking mole. 
Bor'd thro’ tho hind'ring mount; 350 
Who, baffled by the massy rook, 

Took vinegar for relief ; 

Like plowmen, when they how their way 
Thro’ stubborn rump of beef. 

As dancing louts from humid toes 355 
Cast atoms of ill .savour 
To btinking Hy.att.t when on vile crowd 
lie morrimont does endeavour. 

And saws from suffering timber out 
Some wretched tune to quiver : SCO 

So Romans stunk and squeak'd at eight 
Of Affrloan carnivnr. 

Tho tawny surface of his idiix 
Did servo instead of vizz.ard : 

But George ho made tho dragon have 305 
A grumbling in his gizzard, 

St. Gorge ho was for England ; St. Dennis 
wag for France ; 

Sing, Jlofii soil qiti vuil psnse. 

Tho valour of Domltian, 

It must not be forgotten ; 370 


AVho from the jaws of worm-blowing files, 
Protected veal and mutton. 

A squadi’on of flics errant, 

Against the foe appears ; 

AVith regiments of imzziug knights, 37.j 
And swarms of volunteers : 

Tlic warlike wasp encourag’d ’em 
AVitli animating hum ; 

And the loud hra'/.nn liornot next, 

He was tlioir kettle-drum ; 380 

Tlie Sp.'itiiafi Don Caiitiinrido 
Did him iniat sorely pester, 

And rai.s’d on skin of vent’ruus knight 
F>iU many a ))laguy blister. 

A hoc wbipt thro’ his biitton-holo, 1585 
As thro’ key-hole a witch, 

And stabh’d him with hor little tuck 
Drawn out of seabhard breech : 

But the undaunted knight lifts up 
An arm botli big and Itrawny, 300 

And slasht her so, tlmt hero lay liead. 

And there lay bag and honey ; 

Then ’raong.st the rout bo flew ns swift, 

As weapon made by Cyclops, 

And bravely quell’d seditious buz, 395 
B,' dint of massy lly-flops. 

Surviving flies do curses breathe. 

And maggots too at Ci'tsar; 

But George lie shav’d tho dragon’s beard, 
And A.skelrjn* was his razor. . 400 
St. George he wa.s for England; St. Dennis 
was for France ; 

Sing, Honi soil, qui mal ypeiue. 

John Grubb, tho facetious writer of the 
foregoing song, mnke.s a distingui.ghed lignro 
among tho O.xford wits so liimnirously cnn- 
nicrnted in tho following distich: 

Alma novem gonuit c61ubtes Bhodj'cina 
pootas 

Bub, Stubh, Grubb, C’rabb, Trap, Young, 
Giirey, Tlckel, Evans. 

These were P»ub Dodiugton (tho lah! Inr ! 
Meleomb''), Dr. Stuhbes, our poet Grubb, .Mr, 
Crahb, Dr. Trapp, the pootry-profc^sor. Dr. 
Edw. Young, tho author of Night-ThuuLihts, 
AFaltor Carey, Thomas Tiekel, Esq., and Dr. 
Evans, the epigrammatist. 

As for OUT poet Grubb, all that we cot: 


ffftiinihal had hut odcj oyo. 

t A one-eyed follow, who protended to icifike Uddlos, tw 
well a& piny on them ; well known at that time In Oxfords 


* Tho name of St Cleotgo’s awoid. 
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learn fwrtlier of him, is contained in n few 
QxtiMots from the University Register, and 
from hia epitaph. It appears from the fur- 
tnor that he was matricnlated in 1007, being 
the son of John Grubb, “ do Acton Biirncl in 
oomitiitu Salop, pauperis.” lie took his de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts, June 28, 1071 : and 
became Master of Arts, June 28, 1075. Tie 
was appointed Head M.asler of the Grammar 
School at Christ Church ; and afterwards 
chosen into the .same employment at Glou- 
oestor, whore ho died in 1G97, as appears 
from ids monument in tire clmrch of St. 
Mary do Crypt in Glouce.stev, which is in- 
scribed with the following epitaph ; 

II. S. E. 

Johannes Griuim, A. M. 

Natus apud Acton Burnel in agro Saiopiensi 
Anno Dorn. 1045. 


Cujus variiun in lingnis notitbam, 
ct fcliccm criidiendis pueri.5 industriam. 
grata, adluic niomoria te.statiu’ Oxonium. 
Ibi ouim flidi Cliriatl initiatus, 
aides GXOoUilt; 

Pueros ad oasdem ino.'c excolendaa 
acoiirath formavit: 

Hue deiiium 

unanimi omnium consensu aeoitns, 
eandem suaoepit provinciam, 
quam felioiter adeo absolvit, 
ut nihil optandum sit 
nisi ut diutius nobis interfuisset! 
Fuit onim 

propter festivam ingenii suavitatem, 
simplicem morum candorem, at 
prajcipnam erga cognates benovolentlam 
omnibus desidorntissimus, 

Obiit 2do die Aprilis, Anno D’ni, 1697, 
HStatis siuB 51, 
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This ballad, which appeared in some of 
the public newspapers in or before the year 
1724, eamo from the pen of David Mallet, 
Esq,, who in the edition of his poems, 3 vols. 
1759, informs us that the plan was suggested 
by the four verses quoted above in page 359, 
whicli ho supposed to he the beginning of 
some ballad now lost. 

" These lines, says he, naked of ornament, 
and simple as they are, struck my fancy; 
and hringlng fresh into my mind an unhappy 
adventure much talked of formerly, gave 
birth to the following poem, which was writ- 
ten many years ago.” 

The two introductory linos (and one ortwm 
otliers elsewhere) had originally more of the 
ballad simplicity, viz,, 

“When all was wrapt in dark midnight, 
And idl were fast asleep,” &o. 

'Twas at the silent snlomn hour, 

M hen night and morning meet; 

In glided Mtrgarct’s grimly ghost, 

And stiod at WiUiam’s feet. 


Her face was like an April morn, S 
Clad in a wintry cloud : 

And clay-cold was her lily hand. 

That hold her sable shrowd. 

So shall the fairest face appear, 

When youth and years are flown: 10 

Such is the robe that kings must wear, 
When death has reft their crown. 

Her bloom was like the springing flower, 
That sips the silver dew ; 

Tire rose was budded in her cheek, 15 
Just opening to the view. 

But love had, like the oaukor-worm, 
Consum’d her early prime: 

The rose grew pale, and left her cheek ; 
She dy'd before her time. 20 

‘'Awake I” she ory’d, “ thy true love calls, 
Come from her midnight grave ; 

Now let thy pity hoar the maid 
Thy love refus’d to save. 
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“This is the davk and dvoavy hour 25 
Wlion injur’d gho.sLs complain ; 

Now yawning gvavoa give up their dead, 

To haunt the faitlilcsa swain. 

“Bethink thee, AVillinm, of thy fault, 

Tliy pledge and lirolam oath : 30 

And give me hack my maiden vow, 

And give nio biielt my troth. 

“IVhy did you promise lovo to roe, 

And not that promise keop? 

IVliy did you swear mine eyo.s were bright. 
Yet leave tisoao eyes to weep ? 36 1 

“ Ilnw could you say my fiico was fair, I 
And yet that face forsake? 

IIow could yon win niy virgin heart, 

Yet leave that heart to break ? 40 

“ Wliy did you say my lip was sweet, 

And made tlio soarlet pale ? 

And why did I, young witless maid, 
Believe the haltering tale? 

“ That face, ala.s 1 no more is fair ; 45 

These lips no longer red ; 

Davk are my eyes, now oloa’d in death, 
And every charm is fled. 

“ The hungry worm my sister is ; 

Tins winding-aheet I weav. 50 

And oold and weary la.sta our night. 

Till that last morn appear. 


“ But hark 1 Lho ctrok hins w.arn’d mo hence ! 
A long and last adieu ! 

Come see, false uuvn, how low she lies, 55 
AVlio died I'or love of you.” 

The lark sung loud ; the morning smil'd 
With heiinia of rosy red ; 

Pale William sliuok in every limb, 

Aiid raving loft his bed, 60 

lie hyed him to the fatal [iluce 
Where Margaret’s body lay : 

And stretch’d hini on the griiss-green turf, 
'That wriipt her lirfnthles.s clay" 

And thrice he oall’il on Mavgavet’a name, 
Ami thrice he wept full Korn; 06 

Then lahl his cheok to her cold grave, 

And word spake never more. 

a late pniblinatlon, entitled “The 
Friends, &c.,” Loud,, 1773, 2 voIb 12mij. (in 
the first volume), is inserted a copy of the 
foregoing ballad, with very gre.at variations, 
which the Editor of that work, contends was 
the original ; and that Mallet adopted it for 
his own, and altered if, ns here given.— But 
the superior heauty and simplicity of the pre- 
sent copy gives It 80 much more the air of an 
original, that it will rather ho belicveil that 
some transcriber altered it from Mallet’s, ami 
adapted the lines to his own taste; than which 
nothing is more common in popular songs 
and ballads. 
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— Was written by Thomas Ticknll, Esq., 
the celebrated friend of Mr. Addi.son, and 
Editor of hia works, lie was the son of a 
Clergyman in the North of England; had 
hia education at Queen’s College, ©.von; was 
under-seorotary to Mr. Addison and Mr. 
Graggs, whe,n sucoesaively secretaries of state ; 
and w.as Inslly (in June, 1724) appointed 
secretary to the Lord.s Justices in Ireland, 
which place he held till hhs death in 1740. 
lie acquired Mr, Addison’s p.atronage by » 


poem in prai.se of the opera of llosamoud, 
written while ho wa.s at the Univer.aity. 

It is n tradition in Ireland, that this .ann.j 
was written at Castletown, in the county of 
Kildare, at the request of the then .Mrs, 
Conolly — probably on some event recent in 
that neighbourhood. 

Of Leinster, fam'd for maidens fair, 
Bright Lucy was the grace ; 
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Nor o’er did LiEfy’s limpid etroam I 

Eefleot so fair a face. 

Till luckless love and pining care 5 

Impair’d her rosy hue, 

Her coral lip, and damask cheek, 

And eyes of glossy blue. 

Oh 1 have you seen a lily pale, 

When beating rains descend ? 10 

So droop’d the alow-consuming maid; 

Ilor life now near its end. 

By Lucy warn’d, of fl.attering swaius 
Take lieed, ye oa.sy fair; 

Of vengeance due to broken vows, 15 
Ye perjvu'ed swaina beware. 

Three times, all in the dead of night, 

A bell waa hoard to ring ; 

And at her window, ahvinking thrice, 

The raven flap'cl hia wing. 20 

Too well the love-lorn maklon knew 
That solemn boding sound ; 

And thus in dying words, bespoko 
The virgins weeping round. 

“ I hear a voice yon cannot hear, 25 
Which say.s, I mu.st not stay; 

I see a hand you cannot see, I 

Which bockona me away. 

“By a fahsa heart, and broken vows, 

In early youth I die. 30 

Am I to blame, becau.sa his bride 
Is thrice as rich as I? 

“Ah Colin ! give not her thy vows ; 

Vows duo tn mn alone : 

Nor thnu, fond maid, receive his kiss, 35 
Nor think him all thy own. 


“To-morrow in the church to vi-ed. 
Impatient, both prepare 
But know, fond maid, and know,falaeyoutb 
'That Lucy will be tliere. 40 

“Then, bear my corse, yo eomrades, bear, 
The bridegroom blithe to meet; 

He in his 'wedding-tvim so gay, 

I in my winding-sheet.’’ 

She spoke, she died ; — her corse was borne, 
The bridegroom blithe to meet; 4b 
He in ills wedding-trim so gay. 

She in lior winding-sheet. 

'Then what wove perjured Colin’s thouglits? 

How were those nuptials kept? 50 
The bride-men Hock’d round Lucy dead. 
And all the vill.age wept. 

Confusion, shame, vomorse, despair. 

At once liis bosom swell : 

’Tho damps of death bodew’d his brow, 65 
He shook, ho groan’d, ho fell. 

From, the vain bride (ah, bride no morel) 
The varying crimson fled. 

When, stretch’d before her rival’s corse. 
She saw her husband dead. 60 

’Then to his Lucy’s new-made grave, 
Convey’d by trembling swains. 

One mould with her beneath one sod. 

For ever now remains. 

Oft at their grave tho constant hind 05 
And plighted maid are seen ; 

With garlands gay, .and true-love knots, 
They deck the sacred green. 

I 

But, swain forsworn, whoe’er thoU art, 
This hallow’ll spot forbear ; 70 

I Remeniber Colin's dreadful fate, 

I And fear to meet him there. 
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XVIII. 

iffs iinlj llsttttif. 

AS KEFISED AND ALTERED BT A MODERN HAND. 


Mr. Warton, in hia ingenioua Obseryations 
oil SiKiiisev, has given hia opinion, that the 
Ih'tloii of tliQ “ Boy and the Miintle” is taken 
from an old Erenoh piece entitled “Lo Court 
Miuitel,” oinotcd by M, de St, Piilayo, in his 
ciiriuiia '' Momoirca Bur raiicietino Chevale- 
rie,” Paris, 1759, 2 tom. 12nio. ; who tells us 
the story resomblea that of Ariosto’s eii’ 
chanted cup. ’Tis pos.siblo our English poet 
may have taken the hint of this subject from 
that old French romanoo ; hut he does not 
appear to have copied it in the m.mner of 
execution : to which (if one may judge from 
the speoinien given in the Menioircs) that of 
the Ballad does not bear the least resomhlaiice. 
After all, ’tia most likely that all the old sto- 
ries eonceraing King Arthur are originally 
of British growth, and that what the French 
and other southern nations have of this kind 
wore at first exported from thi.s island. See 
Memoires de I’Aoad. des lesorip., tom. xs., 
p. So2. 

In the " Fabliaux ou Contes,” 1781, 5 tom. 
12mn., of M, Le Grand (tom. I., p. 54), is 
printed a modern Version of the Old Tale Le 
CoiiH Mantel, under a new title, Le Manieau 
maliailU:, which contains the story of this 
Ballad inueb enlarged, so far as regards the 
Miintli), hut without any mention of the Knife 
or the Horn. 

In Carleilo dwelt King Arthur, 

A priiu'O of passing might ; 

And there maintain’d hia table round, 
Bec-jot with many a kniglit. 

And there he kept his Christmas 5 

IFith mirth and pvineedy clieare, 

IVhi'ii, lo ! a straunge and eunniiig boy 
Before liiiu did appeare. 

A kirtio and a mantle 
Tliis hoy had him upon, 10 

IVitli luooches, rings, and owches, 

Full daintily hedouo. 


He had a sarke of silk 
About his middle meet; 

And thus with seeincly curtesy, 15 

IIq did King Artluir greet. 

“Ood speed tlioe, brave King Arthur, 
Thus feasting in thy howve; 

And Guonover thy goodly qiioen, 

Tliat fair and poerlesso Ilowre. 20 

“ To gallant lords, and lovdings, 

I wish you all take heed, 

Lest, what you deom a blooming rose 
Should prove a catikrod weed." 

Then etraltway from his bosome 25 

■ A little wand he drew; 

And with it eke a mantle 
Of wondrous shape and hew. 

” Now have thou here, King Arthur, 

Have this here of niee, 30 

And give unto thy comely queen, 
Ail-shapen as you see. 

” No wife it shall become, 

Th.it oiiro h;illi been to blame.” 

Then (uery kiiiglit in Arthtir’a court 35 
Slye ghiunced at hia dame. 

And first ciinie Lady Oiienovor, 

The luaritliJ aha imi,at trye, 

This dame, she was now-fangicd, 

And of a roving eye. 40 

■When she had tano the mantle, 

Aiul all was with it claddo. 

From tup to t(ie it shiver’d down, 

As tko’ with sheers beshradde. 

One while it was too long, 45 

Another ■whilo too short, 

And wrinkled on her sliotdders 
In must unseemly sort, 
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A Biiinl liis liuly accuiotl, 

Willi slop dctiuii'o luid slovr, 

And gvavcly to tlio ninntlo 6; 

Witti mincing pace doth goo. 


Now gi-acn, now rad it Boomed, 

Thou all of sable hue. 50 

“Beshi'OW me quoth King Arthur, 

I thiuk thou boost not true." 

Down sho threw the mantle, 

Ne longer would not stay; 

Cut atorming like a fury, 55 

To her chamber flung ‘away. 

She curat the whoreson weaver, 

That had tho mantle wrouglit; 

And doubly curst tho frowavd impo, 

Who thitlier Imd it brought. 60 

" I had rather live in doaarta 
Bonoiith tho greon-wood tree: 

Th.in hero, base king, among tliy groames. 
The sport of them and tlioo." 

Sir Kay onll'd forth iiia lady, 65 

And bade her to come near : 

" Yet dame if thou be guilty, 

I pray thee now forhonr." 

This lady, pertly gigling. 

With fonv.ard step came on, 70 

And boldly to tho little boy 
With fearless face is gone. 

When she had tnne the mantle, 1 

With purpose for to wear : 

It shrunk up to her shoulder, 75 

And loft her h '''‘aide bare. 

Then every merry knight, 

Tli.at was in Arthur’s court, 

Gib’d and laught, and flouted, 

'To see that pleasant sport. 80 

Downe sho threw the mantle. 

No longer hold or gay. 

But with a face all pale and wan, 

'To her chamber slunk away. 

'Tiion forth enmu an old knight, 85 

A piittoriug o’er his creed ; 

And proffered to tho little boy 
Five nobles to his meed ; 

“ And all the time of Christmas 
Plumb-porridge shall be thine, 90 

If tlinu wilt let my lady fair 
Within the mantle shine.” 


When she llie same had taken, 

'That was so fine and thin. 

It shrivcli’d all about her, 

And shovv’d her dainty skin. inc 

Ah ! little did her mincing, 

Or his long pr.ayera bestead; 

She had no more hung on her, 

'Than a tassel and a thread. 

Down she threwe the mantle, lOS 

With terror and dismay, 

And, with a face of scarlet, 

'To her chamber hyed awny. 

Sir Cradock call’d his lady, 

And bade her to come noare ; 110 

“Como win this mantle, lady, 

And do me credit here. 

“ Come win this mantle, lady, 

For now it shall he thine, 

If thou hast never done nmiss, 115 

Sith first I made thee mine.” 

The lady gently blushing, 

AYith modest grace onme on. 

And now to trye the wondrous charm 
Courageously is gone. 120 

When she had tane the mantle. 

And put it on her haoke, 

About the hem it seemed 
To wrinkle and to cracke. 

“ Dye still,” shee oryod, " 0 mantle 1 12b 
And shame me not for nought. 

I’ll freely own whate’er amiss, 

Or blameful I have wrought. 

“ Once I kist Sir Cradocke 
Beneathe the green wood tree : 130 

Once I kist Sir Oradooke's mouth 
Before he married mee.” 

When thus she had her shriven, 

And her worst fault had told. 

The mantle soon hecame her 135 

Bight comely as it shoid. 
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Most rich and fair of colour, 

Like gold it glittering shone; 

And much the knights in Arthur’s court 
Admir’d her every one. 140 

Then towards King Arthur’s table 
The hoy ho turn’d his eye : 

IVhere .stood a hour's head garnished 
With bayes and roaemarye. 

When thrice he o’er the boar’s head 145 
Ilis little w.and h,ad drawno, 

Quoth ho, “ There’s never a cuckold’s knife 
Gan carve this head of brawne.” 

'Then aome their whittlc.s rubbed ’ 

On whetstone, and on hone : 150 

Some threwe them under tlie table. 

And swore tliiit they had none. 

Sir Cradock had a little knife. 

Of steel and iron made ; 

And in an instant thro’ the skull 155 
lie thrust the shining blade. 

He thrust the shining blade 
Full easily and fast; 

And every knight in Arthurs court 
A mor.sel had to taste. ICO 

The hoy brought forth a home, 

All golden was the rira ; 

Said he, “ No cuckolde ever can 
Set mouth unto tiie brim. 

“ No cuokobl can this little homo 165 
Lift fairly to hi.s head ; 

But nr on this, nr that side, 

He sluill the liquor shed.” 

Soinn shed it on their shoulder, 

Some shed it on tlicir thigh ; 170 

And hoe that could not hit his month, 

Was sure to hit his eye. 

Time he that was a eiiokohl, 

Was known of every man: 

But Gradock lifted easily, 175 

Ami wan the golden can. 

Thus boar’s head, born and mnntln, 

Wen; this fair couple’s meed; 

And all snidi constant lovers, 
rind .senil them well to speed. 180 

Then down in rage came Ouenover, 

And thus could spightful say, 


“ Sir Cradock’a wife most wrongfully 
Hath borne the prize away. 

" See yonder shameless woman, 185 

That makes herselfo so clean : 

Yet from hor pillow taken 
Thrice five gallants have been. 

“ Priests, elnrkes, and wedded men. 

Have her lewd pillow prest : lO'l 

Yet she the wondcrous prize forsooth 
Must beai'o from all the rest,.’’ 

Then bcspalto the little boy, 

Who had the same in hold ; 

“ Chastize tliy wife. King Arthur, 195 
Of speech she is too bold : 

“Of speech she i.s too bold, 

Of carriage ail too free ; 

Sir king, she hath within thy hall 
A cuckold made of thee. 200 

"All frolick light and wanton 
She hath her carriage homo : 

And given thee for n kingly crown 
To wear n cuckold’s borne." 

The Bev. Evan Evans, editor of the 
Specimens of Welsh Poetry, 4to., affirmed 
that the story of the “ Boy and the Mantle,” 
is taken from what is related in some of the 
old Welsh MS.S., of Tegaii Earfron, one of 
King Arthur's mistresses. She la aalj to 
have pos-seasoil tr mantle that would not fit 
any immodo.st nr ineontinenfc woman ; this 
(which the old writers say, was reckoned 
among the curiosities of Britain) ia froijiiently 
alluded to hy the old Welsh Bards. 

Cari.eii,k, so often inentionoil in tho Bal- 
lads of King Arthur, the editor once thought 
might prohalily be a corruption of O.vi'.a-i.EOR, 
nn ancient British city on the river Uako, in 
flIiminoutiishirB, which was one of the places 
of King Arthur’s chief residence ; but ho is 
now convincyil that It is no other than Car- 
lisle, in (luinberland ; the old English Min- 
strels. being moat of them Northern men, 
naturally represented tho Hero of Romance 
as residing in the North; and many of the 
places mentioned in the Old Ballads are still 
to he found there; as Tmrne'Wmltin^, &o. 

Near Penrith is still seen a largo circle, 
surromuled hy a mound of earth, vthich re- 
tains the name of Arthur’s Round 'Table. 
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THE ANCIENT FRAGMENT OF 


XIX. 

f ittf tfee l^iirriitp of Sir 


The Second Poem in the Third Series, 
entitled “ The Mfirriivire of Sir Gawaine, 
having hoen offered to tlio reader with large 
oonjoutural Supplcmenta and Corrections, 
the old Fragment itself is here literally 
and e.vactly printed from the Editor’s folio 
MS. with all its defeets, inaoouraoies, and 
errata; that such austere Antiquaries as 
complain that the ancient copies have not 
been always rigidly adhered to may sec how 
unfit for pubVioation many of the piecoa 
would have been if all the blunders, corrup- 
tions, and nonsense of illiterate Uoeiter.s nnd 
Transcribers had been supcrstitiously retaiii- 
od, without some attempt to correct aud 
amend them. 

ThisBallad had most unfortunately suffered 
by having half of every leaf in this part of 
the MS. torn away ; and, as about nine stnn- 
2as generally ooaut in the half-page now re- 
niaining, it is concluded that the other half 
contained nearly the same number of stanzas. 

KtNOE Arthur Hues in marry Garleile 
and seemcly is to see 
and there ho hath w’’' him Queeno Genev' 
y‘ bride so bright of blee 


And there he hath w“' him Quoone Qenever 
y‘ bride soe bright in bower 
& all his barons about him stoode 
y' were both stiffe and stowre 


The IC. kept a royall Christmasso 
of mirth & great honor 
. . when . . 

[Abeitf Nine Ntorezas wanting.] 

And bring me word wiint thing it is 
y' a woman most dcairo 
tliis ahalbo thy rnnsoraa Arthur ha sayes 
for He haue noe other hier 


K. Arthur then held vp bis hand 
according thene as -wns the law 
he tooke his leauo of the baron there 
and homword can ho draw 


And when ho came to Merry Oarlile 

to his chamber he is gone 

And ther came to him his Cozen S’ Gawaine 

ns he did make his mone 


And there c.ame to him his Cozen S’ Gawaine* 
y‘ wns a curtoous knight 
why sigh.yo" soe sore vnckle Arthur he said 
or who hath done the vnright 

0 peace o peace thou gentle Gawaine 
y*' faire may thee be ffall 
for if thou knew my sighing soe deope 
thou wold not merunile ntt all 


Ffor when I came to tearno wadling 
a hold barron there I fand 
w'* a great club vpon his baoke 
standing stiffe & strong 


And he asked me wetber I wold fight 
or from him I shold be gone 
0* else I must him a ransomo pay 
& soe dep’t him from 


To fight w‘'‘ him I saw noe cause 
mo thought it was not meet 
for ho was stiffe and strong wU‘ all 
his strokes were nothing svr.eeto 

Therfor this is my ransomo Gawaine 
I ought to him to pay 
I must come againa as I am sworne 
vpon the Newyeora day 

And I must bring him word what thing it is 
[About Nine Stanzas wanting.] 

Then King Arthur drest him for to ryde 
in one soe rich array 
towards the foresaid Tearne wadling 
y* he might keepe his day 

And as he rode over a more 
heo see a lady where shee sate 


*Sle. 
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betwixt an oko and a greene hollen 
flhe was oladd in red Boarletfc 

Then there as shold have stood her mouth 
then there waa sett her eye 
tlie otlier was in her forhead fast 
the way that she might see 

Her nose was orookod & tnrnd outward 
her mouth stood fuulo a wry 
a worse formed lady thee shoe was 
neuerman saw w‘'* ids eye 

To hftloh vpon him k. Arthur 
this iady was fv\H faine 
but k. Arihur liad forgntt his lesson 
what lie should say agairie 

What knight art thou the lady sayd 
that wilt not speake tome 
of me thou nothing dismayd 
tho I be vgly to see 

for I haue halohed yo“ oourteouslye 
& yu“ will not mo agnino 
yett I may happen S' knight shee said 
to ease thee of thy paino 

Giuo thou ease me lady he said 

or helpe me any thing 

thou shalt haue gentle Qawaine my cozen 

& marry him w"' a ring 

Why if I holpo thee not tliou noble k. Arthur 
of thy owne Imstrts desiriuge 

of gentle Gawaino 

[Aiou/ Nine Slaitzan 


And when lie ramc to the toarne wadling 
tho haroti there cold he srinde* 
will jjjrciat weapon on his liacko 
atandiilge stifft) & StrongO 

And then ho touko k. Arthurs letters in liia 
hnniis 

& away he cold them tllng 
A then bo puld out a good hrowne sword 
& oryd himselfe a k. 

And ho aayd I bane thee A and thy land Ar- 
thur 

to doe as it pleasetli me 

fur this is nut thy vansome sure 

tlierfiire yeeld thee to mo 


And then bespoke him noble Arthur 
& hade Iiim hold his tiaiids 
& give me leave to speake my mind 
in defence of all my land 


the'* said as 1 came over a More 
I see a lady whore shee sate 
betweene an oke & a green hollen 
shoe was clad in red scarlctte 


And she says a woman will haue her will 
& this is all her clieef desife 
doe mo right as tluiu art a baron of sckill 
this is thy ranaotuo & all thy hycr 


lie sayca an early vcngoance liglit on her 
site walkes on yonder more 
it was my sister that told thee this 
she is a misshapen liore 


But lieer He make mine avow to god 
to do licr an euill turne 
for an euer I may thate fowle theofe got 
in a fyer I will her burno 

[About Nine Stanzas ■wanting,'] 

TUn SECOND PART. 

StR Lancolott & ■s'' Stevon bold 
they rode w'*' them that day 
and the formosl of tho company 
there rodo the steward Kay 

Soe did S' Banier & S' Boro 
S' Garrett w*'‘ them so gay 
BOO dill S' Tristeram y‘ gentle k‘ 
to the forrest fresh & gay 


And when ho eamn to the greene forrest 
viulerncath a gri'etin holly tree 
tholr sate that lady in red scarlet 
y' vnseemly was to see 


S' Kay beheld this Lndys face 
& looked vppon her suire 
whosiu’uer hisaea this lady he sayea 
of his kisso ho stands in foare 


S' Kay beheld tho lady ogaine 
& looked vpon her snout 
wliiHnPuer kisses this lady he sales 
i)f his kiase ho stands in doubt 


* Sis MS, 


* Sie SIS. 
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Peace ooz. Kay then said S'' Gawalne 
amend thee of thy life 
for there is a knight amongst ua all 
y* must marry her to hia wife 

What wEild her to wiffo then said S'" Kay 

in the diuells name anon 

gett mo a wiffo where ore I may 

for I had rather ho slaine 


Then sooinc tooko vp their hawkes in hast 
& soma tooke vp their liounds 
& soiiio Rwaro tliey wold not marry her 
for Citty nor for towne 

And tliori be .spako him noble k. Arthur 

& swaro there by tliis day 

fur a litlo foule sight Sc mialikirig 


[Aioirf Nine Stanzas wanting.] 

Than shea .said ohooso thee gentle Gawnine 
truth as I doe say 

wether thou wilt haue me in this liknosse 
in the night or else in tlio day 

And then hespako him Gentle Gnwaine 
w"" one sue mild of moodo 
siiyes well I know what 1 wold say 
god grant it may he good 

To haue thee fowle in the night 
when I w"* thee shold play 
yet I had rathor if I might 
haue thee fuwlo in the day 


What when Lords gee w"'’ ther seircs* sbeo 
said 

both to the Ale and wine 
alas then I must liydc my solfo 
I must not goo withinno 


Ami then be, spake him gentle gawaine 
said Iiady thats but a skill 
And because thou art my oirne lady 
thou shall haue all thy will 


Then she said hlcsed he thou gentle Oawaine 

this day'y'- I thee see 

for as thou-see me attthis time 

from heneforth I wUbe 


My fiither \va,s an old knight 
■& yett it chanced soe 
that he married a younge lady 
y* l)rought mo to this woo 


Shee w'itohed me being a faire young Lady 
to the greone forvest to dw-ell 
& there I must walke in womans liknosse 
most like a feeind of hell 


SliG witched iny brother to a Carlist B . , . . 

[About Nme Stanzas tDaniing.] 

that looked soe foule & that was wont 
on the wild more to goa'' 

A' 

Come kisse her Brother Kay then said S' Ga- 
waine 

& amend the of thy liifo 
I swoarc this is the same lady 
y*- 1 mavryod to my wiffo. 


S' Kay kissed that lady bright 
standing vpon his ffeete 
he swore as ho was trow knight 
the spice was neuer so sweete 


Well Coz. Gawaine says S' Kay 

lliy chance is fallen arright 

foi" thou hast gotten one of the fairest maids 

I cuer saw w*'* my sight 


It is my fortune said S' Gawaine 
for my Vnckle Arthurs sake 
I am glad as grasse wold ho of ralno 
great Joy that I may take 


S' Gawaine tooke the lady by the one arme 
S' Kay tooke her by the totlier 
they led her straight to k. Arthur 
ns they were brother & brother 


K. Arthur welooraed them there all 
& soe did lady Goneuer his queona 
w'*' all the knights of the round table 
most seemly to be seeno 


K. Arthur beheld that lady faire 
that was soe flrire & bright 
he thanked christ in trinity 
for S' Gawaino that gentle knight 


* Sic In IMS. pro/cij-cjj 1, o. Mates, 
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Sof! (lid tliB kniglits botli mote and Icsse 
rcii)yc(.‘d nil tliat day 
fur the good eluiiico j‘ hapcned was 
to S’’ Gawaiae & his lady gay. Fliais 


III the Fao Simile Copies, iifto.r all the earn 
which him been taken, it if, very poo.sible that 
a redundant e, &c,, may have hcieii added or 
omitted. 


®tre ijcnitH fff iilarliluflrtlr. 


Tiih hallild, togothor with that already 
printed, entithnl “ Tlui Friar of Ordura Gray," 
forming what iniiy be considered tlic whole 
of Biahop Porcy'a original compoaitiou.s, i.s 
hero appended as a noijoasary addition to the 
foregoing collection. 

FIT I. 

DjlUC was tins night, and wild the storm, 
And loud the torrent’s roar j 
And loud the sea was heard to dash 
Against the distant shore. 

Musing on man’s weak hapless state, 

'The lonely Hermit lay j 
When, lol he heard a female voice 
Lament in sore dismay. 

"With hospitable haste ho rose. 

And wak’d his sleeping fire ; 

And snatching np a lighted brand, 

Forth hied the rev’rond sire. 

All sad beneath a neighbouring tree 
A heaiitcou-s ni.aid he found, 

Who beat her breast, and with her tears 
liudijw’d the nwsuy ground. 

“ 0 weep not, lady, weep not so ; 

Nor let vain fears alarm ; 

My little cell shall Blioltor then, 

And keep theo safe from harm.” 

" It is not for myself I weep, 

Kor fur myself I fear ; 

Blit for my dear and only friend, 

Who lately left we hero; 

And while some alu'll’ring bower he 
h, night 


”01 trust in heaven,” the Hermit said, 

“ And to Illy cell repuir 1 

Doubt not but I shall find thy friend. 

And ease thee of tliy care.’' 

'Then climliing up lii.s rooky stair.s, 

Ho scales the dill' so high 

And calls aloud, and waves his light 
'To guide the stranger’s I'ye. 

Among the thickets long he winds, 

With careful stops and slow ; 

At length a voice return’d his call, 

Quick aii.swering from below : 

”0 tell we, father, toll mo true. 

If yon have ohane’d to see 

A gentle maid, I lately left 
Beneath some neighbouring tree- 

“But either I have Inst the place, 

Orsho hath gone astray; 

And much I fear thi.s fatal stream 
Hath snatch’d lier hence away.” 

“ Praise Heaven, my son," the Hermit said; 
“The lady’s .»afe ;i.iid well ;” 

And HOOti he join’d the wandering youth, 
And brought liim to his ceil. 

Then well was seen, these gentle friends, 
They lov’d c;idi other dear; 

The youth ho pres.s’d her to his lie;irt; 

The maid let fall a tear. 

All ! seldom had their host, I ween, 

Beheld so sweet a pair ; 

'The youth wa.s tall, with manly Idoom ; 
She, alendor, soft, and fair. 
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She in a silken robe and scai'i, 

■ Snatch’d up in hasty flighP- 

“ Sit down, my children,” says the sage; 

“ Sweet rest your limbs require;” 

Then heaps fresh fuel on the hearth, 

And mends his little fire. 

“ FOTtrAs.?!,” ^irn-p-la stor'i. 

Dried fruits, and milk, and curds;” 

And spreisding all upon the board, 

Invites witli kindly words. 

“ Thanks, father, for thy boitnteoua fare ;” 

The youthful eouplo say ; 

Then freely ate, and made good cheer, 

And talk’d their cares away* 

“ Now Bay, ray children (for pcrchanec 
My counsel may avail). 

What strange adventure brought you here 
Within this lonely dale?” 

“ First tell me, father,” said the youth 
“ (Nor blame mine eager tongue), 

What town is near? Whose lends are these? 
And to what lord belong ?” 

“Alas! iny son,” the Hermit said, 

“ Why do I live to say, 

The rightful lord of these domains 
Is banish’d far away ? 

“ Tviw 'niwt'jws, wcm Viw.se. s.h'bd. theii iw.'W;?. 

On this my lowly hall, 

Since valiant Hotspur (so the North 
Our youthful lord did call) 

“ Against Fourth Henry Bolinghroke 
Led up his northern powers, 

And, stoutly fighting, lost his life 
Near proud Salopia’s towers. 

“One son lie loft, a lovely boy. 

Ills country’s hope and heir ; 

And, oh I to save him from his foes 
It was his grandsiro’s care. 

“ In Scotland safe ho plac’d the child 
Beyond the reach of strife, 

Nor long before the brave old Earl 
At Braham lost his life. 

“ And now the Percy name, so long 
Our northern pride and boast. 


Lies hid, alas ! beneath a cloud; 

Their honours reft and Ipst. 

“No chieftain of that noble house 
Now loads our youth to arms ; 

The bordering Soots despoil our fields. 

And ravage all our farms. 

“ Their halls and castles, once so fair. 

Now moulder in decay ; 

Proud strangers now usurp their lands. 
And bear their wealth away. 

“Not far from hence, where yon full stream 
Huns winding down the lea, 

Fair Warkivorth lifts her lofty towers. 

And overlooks the sea. 

“ Those towers, alas 1 now lie forlorn, 
With noisome weeds o’erspread, 

Whore feasted lords and courtly dames. 
And where the poor were fed. 

“ Meantime far off, 'mid Scottish hills, 

The Percy lives unknown : 

On strangers’ bounty he depends. 

And may not claim his own. 

“ 0 might I with these aged eyes 
But live to see him hero. 

Then should my soul depart in bliss 1” — 
We Bid'd, •ani ditipt u ’ir.-icr. 

“ And is the Percy still so lov’d 
Of all his friends and thee ? 

Then, bless mo, father," said the youth, 

“ For I, thy guest, am he.” 

Silent he gazed, then turn’d aside 
To wipe the tears he shed ; 

And lifting up his hands and eyes. 

Pour’d blessings on bis bend : 

“Welcome, out dear and mnch-lov’d lord, 
Thy country’s hope and care : 

But who may this young lady bo, 

That is so wondrous fair ?” 

“ Now, father ! listen to my tale, 

And thou shalt know the truth: 

And let thy saga advice direct 
My inesperienc’d youth. 
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“In Scotlanil I’ve been tiubly bred 
Beneath the Regent's* hand, 

In feata of arms and every lore 
To lit mo for command. 

“With fond im[)atlenco long I burn’d 
My native land to see : 

At length 1 won my guardian friend. 

To yield that boon to me. 

"Then up and down in huntur’a garb 
I wander'd aa in chase, 

Till in the noble Nevillo’st house 
I gain’d a huuter’a place. 

“ Some time with him I liv’d unknown, 
Till I’d the hap so rare 
To plca.se this young and gentle dame, 
'That Baron's daughter fair." 

“ Now, Percy,” said the blu.shing maid, 
“Tlio truth I must reveal ; 

Souls great and generous, like to thine. 
Their noble deeds oouooal. 

“It happen’d on a summer's day, 

Bed hy the fragrant breeze, 

I wander’d forth to take the air 
Among the greenwood trees, 

“ Sudden a band of rugged Scots, 

That near in ambush lay, 

Moss-troopers from the border-side. 

There seiz’d mo for their prey. 

“ My shrlek.s had all boon ejient in vain ; 

But Heaven, that saw niy grief, 
Brougiit tills bravo youth within my call. 
Who flew to my relief. 

“With nothing buthio bunting spear. 
And dagger in his band, 

He .sprung like Tigbbning on my foo.s, 

And eau.s’d them soon to stand. 

“ He fought till more assistance came; 

The Scots were overthrown; 

Thus freed me, captive, from their bands. 
To make me more his own." 


• KoVrt J'tuirt, BnUo of Albiiiiy. tho ooDlJnufttion 
of Fur«Iun'ii ('firi-nli’on, Flip. IS, r«p. 2 .j, &e. 

Kalph I'Jirl of W(’^tmorfl.'iml,whorbbfly 

rpsMt if lit 111'? twii iMstlti'd cif livancojMjth and Ilaby, both ia 
the lUshopric of Durham, 


“0 happy day!” the youth replied: 

“ Bleat were the wounds I bear ! 

From that fond hour she deign'd to smile, 
And listen to my prayer. 

“And when she know my name and birth. 

She vow’d to be my bride ; 

But oh ! wo fear’d (alas, the while !) 

Her prineely mother’s pride: 

“ Sister of haughty Eolingbroke,® 

Our house's ancient foe, 

To me, I tiuiuglit, a haiiiah’d wight. 

Could ne'er sucli favour show. 

" Despairing then to gain oousent, 

At length to tly with mo 
I won this lovely ti:nurous maid ; 

To Seotland bound are we. 

“This evening, as the night drew on. 
Fearing we were pursued, 

IVe turn’d adown the right-hand path, 
And gain’d this lonely wood : 

“Then lighting from our we.ary steeds 
To shun the pelting shower, 

We mot thy kind conducting hand, 

And reabh’d this friendly bower.” 

“ Now rest ye both,” the Hermit said ; 

“ Awhile your cares forego ; 

Nor, Lady, scorn my humble bed : 

— We’ll pnss the night below.”t 

TIT II, 

Lovely smil’d the blushing mom, 

And every storm was fled : 

But lovelier far, with sweeter smile, 

Fair Eleanor left lior bed. 

She found her Henry all alono. 

And cheer’d him with her sight ; 

The youth consulting with his friend 
Had watch’d the livelong night. 


*Joan, Couute'^^ Of W^istmort'lanQ, inotbprof the yonug 
ludy, was dftughtor of John of Gauut> nnd holf-flinter of 
Kinj? Henry IV. 

f A.djniniag to tho oltff which contaiTis Iho Chapel of tho 
HtfrijdtaKfs an* the romalnfl of a jiinnll buildinjj, in ■which 
the nermit dwelt. This eonsisfci'd of one lower apartraent, 
with a llttlfl byilclMmlxir orer It, and 3s now ia ruins 
wboreiw th?> Chapel, cut in the solid rock, is still very cn 
Uro and potfeci. 
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Sha in a silkon roba and soai-f, 

■ Snatch'd up in hasty flipjlit. 

“ Sit down, my children,” snys the sage; 

“ Sweet rest your limbs require:” 

Then heaps fresh fuel on the hearth, 

And mends his little lire. 

“ Partake,” he said, “ my simple store, 
Dried fruits, and milk, and cards 
And spreading all upon the board, 

Invites with kindly words. 

" Thanks, father, for thy bounteous fare ;” 

The youthful couple say: 

Then freely ate, and made good cheer, 

And talk’d their cares away. 

“Now say, niy children (for perchance 
My counsel may avail), 

What strange adventure brought you hero 
Within this lonely dale ?” 

" First tell me, father,” said the youth 
“ (Nor blame mine eager tongue), 

What town is near ? Whose lauds are these ? 
And to what lord belong ?” 

“Alas! my son,” the Hermit said, 

“Why do I live to say, 

The rightful lord of those domains 
Is banish’d far away ? 

“ Ten winters now have shed their snows 
On this my lowly hall, 

Since valiant Hotspur (so the North 
Our youthful lord did call) 

“ Against Fourth Henry Bolingbroke 
Led up his northern powers. 

And, stoutly fighting, lost his life 
Near proud Salopia’s towers. 

“One eon he left, a lovely hoy, 

His country's hope and heir ; 

And, oh ! to save him from his foes 
It was his grandsirc'a care. 

“ In Scotland safe ho plac'd the child 
Beyond the reach of strife, 

Nor long before the brave old Earl 
At Braham lost his life. 

“ And now the Percy name, so long 
Our northern pride and boast. 


Lies hid, .‘iln.s! boncath a cloud; 

Thoir honours reft and lost. 

“ No chieftain of that noble bouse 
Now leads our youth to arms ; 

The bordering Scots despoil our fields, 
And ravage all our forms. 

“ Their halls and casties, onco so fair, 
N'ow moulder in decay ; 

Pi'oud strangers now usurp their lands, 
And bear their wealth away, 

“Not far from hence, where yon full stream 
Huns winding down the loa, 

Fair Warkivorth lifts her lofty towers, 
And overlooks the sea, 

“ Those towers, alas 1 now lie forlorn, 
With noisome weeds o’erspread, 

Where feasted lords and courtly dames, 
And whore tho poor were fed. 

“ Meantime for off, 'mid Scottish hills, 
The Percy lives unknown : 

On strangers’ bounty he depends, 

And may not claim his own. 

“0 might I with these aged eyes 
But live to see him hero, 

'Then should my soul depart in bliss t" — 
He said, and dropt a tear. 

“ And is tho Percy still so lov’d 
Of all his friends and thee? 

'Then, bless me, father,” said the youth, 

“ For I, thy guest, am he,” 

Silent he gazed, then turn’d aside 
’To wipe the tears ho shed ; 

And lifting up his hands and eyes, 
Pour’d blessings on his head: 

"Welcome, our dear and muoh-lov’d lord 
Thy coutitry's hope and uare ; 

But who may this young lady be, 

That is so wondrous fair ?” 

“ Now, father I listen to my talo. 

And thou shalt know the truth: 

And let thy sage advice direct 
My inexperiene’d youth, 
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“In Sootliind I’ve teen nobly bred 
Beneath the Regent's*' hand, 

In feats of avma and every lore 
To fit mo for command, 

“ With fond irapatiencc long I burn'd 
My native land to see ; 

At length I won my guardian friend, 

To yield that boon to mo. 

“ Then up and down in hunter’s garb 
I wander’d a.s in ohaso, 

Till in the noble N'ovilhi’st house 
I gain'd a hunter’s pkco. 

“ Some time with him I liv’d unknown, 
Till I’d the hap so rare 
To plQa,sa this young and gnntlo dame, 
Ttiah Baron’s daugiitar fair.” 

“Now, Percy,” said the blushing maid, 
“The truth I mu.sb reveal ; 

Souls great and generous, like to thine, 
'Their noble deeds oonoonl, 

“It happen’d on a summor’a day, 

Led by the fragrant breeze, 

I wander'd forth to take the air 
Among the greenwood trees. 

“ Sudden a band of rugged Soots, 

That near in ambush lay. 

Moss-troopers from the border-side, 

'There seiz’d me for their prey. 

" My shrieks bad all been spent in v.ain ; 

But Heaven, that saw my grief. 
Brought thi.s bravo youth within my call, 
■Wlio flew to my relief. 

“With nothing hut Ida liuuting epcar. 
And dagger in his hand, 

He .sprung like lightning on my fuea. 

And caus'd them soon to stand. 

“Ho fought till more assistance came; 

The Scots were overthrown 
Tims freed me, captive, from their hands, 
To iniiko mo more his own." 


♦ Roliert Stuart, Duke nf Allijiriy, Si'u the PontlnunUon 
c,f Ft'ivlim'fi SdOf,i Chri'iiipoH, cup. 18 , yivp. Ac. 

t Ralph Ni'vlRc, fu-'^t V-arl nf >V«stmnrelatvfl, whocWcDy 
i-psUlpiI at Ins two cfisth'H of Rrancupolh aud Raby, both in 
the hlsh<iprlc of Durham. 


“0 happy day!” tliu youth replied: 

“ Blest were the wounds I bear ! 

From that fond hour she deign'd to smile, 
And listen to rny prayer. 

“And when she knew my name and birth, 
Shu vow’d to be my bride; 

But oh ! wo fear’d (alas, tlie while 1) 

Her princely mother’s pride: 

“ Sister of haughty Bolinghroko,* 

Our house’.s :ri!cient foe, 

To mo, I tliought, a banish’d wight, 

Gould ne’er such favour show. 

“Despairing tlinn to gain consent, 

At lengtli to fly with mu 
I won this lovely timorous maid ; 

To Scotland bound are wo. 

" This evening, as tlio night drew on, 
Fearing we were pursued, 

AVc turn’d adown tlie riglit-hivnd path. 
And gain'd this lonely wood ; 

“ Then lighting from our weary steeds 
To shun the pelting shower. 

We met thy kind oondiieting hand, 

And reaeli’d this friendly bower." 

“Now rest ye both,” the Hermit said; 

“Awhile your cares forego: 

Nor, L.'idy, scorn my humble bod : 

— We’ll pass the night below."t 

riT II. 

Lovei.y smil'd the blushing morn. 

And every storm was fled: 

But lovelier far, with sweeter smile, 

Fair Elcamir left her lied, 

She found her Ilonry all alone. 

And uheer’d him with her sight; 

'Tlic youth consulting with his friend 
Had watch’d the livelong night. 


* Jutiu, nf Wihstraorpliwicl, inothiT of tha young 

lotly, w«s flanglitiT of John of Gaunt, and halffistLT of 
King Ifonry TV. 

t .\d]oIr\Uig to thft oUfT which contains the Chapel of tho 
He'rinltni'e, ah! tho remains of a small building, iu ■whieb 
the tlermlt dwelt. This coHsistoJof one lawcp apartment, 
with a, lUtl« beiirhaiuber over it, anil la now in tulna 
whorens the Chapel, cut In the solid roclc, Sa still very cu 
tiro and parfoet. 
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Whiifc sweet surpi'iseo’erpowor'd her breast I 
Her cheek what blualies dved, 

When fondly ho besought hor there 
To yield to be his bride 1 — 

“Within this lonely hermitage 
There is a ohapel meet ; 

Then grant, dear maid, my fond request 
And make luy bliss complete.” 

“ 0 Henry, when thou deign’st to sue. 

Can I thy suit withstand ? 

When thou, lor'd youth, hast won my heart. 
Can I refuse my hand ? 

“For theo I loft a father’s smiles, 

And mother’s tender earo ; 

And whether weal or woo betide, 

Thy lot I mean to share.” 

“ And wilt thou then, 0 generous raaidl 
Such matchless favour show, 

To share with me, a banish’d wight, 

My peril, pain, or woe? 

“ Now Heaven, I trust, hath joys in store 
To crown thy constant breast : 

For know, fond hope assures my heart 
That we shall soon be blest. 

“ Not far from hence stands Coquet Isle* 
Surrounded by the sea ; 

There dwells a holy friar, well known 
To all thy friends and thee ; 

“ ’Tis Father Bernard, so rever’d 
For every worthy deed ; 

To Baby Castlo he shall go. 

And for us kindly plead. 

“ To fetch this good and holy man 
Our reverend host is gone ; 

And soon, I tru.st, his pious hands 
Will join ns both in one.” 

Thus they in sweet and tender talk 
The lingering hours beguile: 

At length thoy see the hoary sage 
Come from the neighbouring isle. 

With pious joy and wonder mix’d 
lie greets the noble pair. 


* In the little island of Coquet, near 'Warkworth, arc 
still Been the ruins of a coll, which belonged to tho Bone- 
dlctlna monks of Tinemoutli'Abbey. 


Ami glad coments to join their hands 
With many a fervent prayer. 

Thou strait to Baby’s distiint walls 
He kindly wenda bis way ; 

IMcantinie in love and dalliance sweet 
They spend the livelong day. 

And now, attended by their host. 

The Hermitage they view’d, 

Deep-hewn within a craggy cliff. 

And overhung with wood. 

And near a flight of shapely steps, 

All cut with nicest skill, 

And piercing through a stony arch, 

V Ran winding up the hill ; 

There deck’d with many a flower and herb 
Ilia little garden stands ; 

With fruitful trees in shady rows. 

All planted by his hands. 

Then, scoop’d within the solid rook. 

Throe sacred vaults ho shows: 

The olucf, a chapel, neatly arch'd, 

On hranohing columns rose. 

Each proper ornninent wns there. 

That should a ohapel grace ; 

The lattice for confession fram’d. 

And holy-water vase. 

O'er either door a sacred text 
Invites to godly fear ; 

And in a little scutcheon hung 
The cross, and crown, and spear, 

Up to the altar’s ample breadth 
Two easy etepis ascend ; 

And near, a glimmering solemn light 
Two well-wrought windows lend. 

Beside the altar rose a tomb 
All in the living stone ; 

On which a young and beauteous maid 
In goodly sculpture shone. 

A kneeling angel, fairly carved. 

Loan’d hovering o’er her breast ; 

A weeping warrior at her feet ; 

And near to these her crest.* 


f This is n Bull’s Head, tlio ciost of tho WiddiluKton fa- 
mily. All tlie figures, &c., here described, are still viblHo, 
only somewhat effaced wiLh length of time. 
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Tlie clift, the vault, but chief the tomb 
Attract the wondering pair; 

Eager they ask, " What liaplesa damo 
Lies sculptur’d here su fair ?” 

The Hermit sigh’d, the Hermit wejjt, 
For sorrow scarce cisuld speak; 

At length he wip’d the trickling tears 
That all bedew’d bis cheek. 

“Alas! my children, human life 
Is but a vale of woo ; 

And very mournful is the tale 
'Which yo so fain would know !” 

THE ItHRlnr,S TALE. 

Younu lord, tliy grandsii'c luid a friend 
III days of youthful fame; 

Yon distant hills were his doiiiaina, 

Sir llartram was his name. 

‘Wliei'o’or the noble Percy fought, 

His fi'ienil was tit his sUlo ; 

And many a skirmish witli the Scots 
Their early valour tried. 

Young Bertram lov’d a beauteous maid, 
As fair as fair might ho ; 

The clew-drop on the lily’s check 
Was not so fair as she. 

Fair Widdriiigton the maiden’s name. 
Yon towers her dwolling-plaec 

Her sire au old Northumbrian chief. 
Devoted to thy race. 

Many a lord, and many a knight, 

To this fair damsel came j 

But Bertram was her only choice; 

For luin she felt a flame. 

Loril Percy pleaded for ins friend. 

Her fatlinv soon e.nnsent.s ; 

None hut tlie beiiuteous maid liorself 
lliii wislies now prevents. 

But she, witii studied fond delays, 

Defers the hlissfiil liour ; 

And loves to try his eonstancy. 

And prove iior maiden poiver. 


• Wliltlnu^ton Cmillu Is about Afo inllojj south of Wark- 
iFortli. 


-m 


“ lliilt iu'sU’t,” slici siiid, '' is ligiitiy jiviz/d, 
‘Wliieh is too liglitly won ; 

And lung shall riu; that easy nniiil 
Who yields her love too snon.” 

Lord Percy made a solemn foii-st 
In Alnwick's princely hull; 

Atid there came lords, and there eamo 
knights, 

Ilia chiefs and barons all. 

With ivasv.ail, mirth, and revelry, 

The ca.shhi rang aroiim! ; 

Lord Percy call'd for wing and harp, 

And pipos of martial siimid. 

The minstrels of tliy noble luin.se, 

All chill in robes of blue, 

lYitli silver eresooiits on thou- arms 
Attend in order due. 

The groat aohiovements of thy race 
They sung; their liigh oummanJ; 

How valiant Miviurrod o’er tlie seas 
First led his northern baud.’* 

Brave Galfred next to Norm.andy 
With venturous Rollo came; 

And, from his Norman castles wim, 
Assum’d the Percy natne.f 

They sung how in the Cnnqueror’.s fleet 
Lord William shipp’d his powers, 

And gain’d a fair young Sa.von hride 
With all her land.s and tinvera.J 

Then journeying to the Holy Land, 

There bravely fought anil died; 

But first the silver ereseeiit won, 

Some paynim ,Solilan'H jiruie. 


♦ RfintUPtivi;", p. -'»*), Ap. 

fill rjHW'i'c NorriHWjily mv tlirro pJ.'P'ts ftf 

IVrry; whPiKii flu* tiunny tuiik Uii* rtiimuHi-' «'f IVpiT. 

fAVUliaiu lit' l’i*n-y (liPtU In di’srpnt, Tc'im itf 

Oi’HffHry tit} Ivipy, jsiJH f.f ’vinlnfi'Hiri In tli" p^'H 

«f Kinjlanrl, ond hiul lihu thij 

slnnB. ill Yiirkhliiri*, I'lf Kmian *li’ V"r(t’ fsiu fit-' 

wrllorsinmi'' Itpr), V7li0‘;«‘ fithiw. ik jjrt'fit .‘■'tuf u 1 lipt 
Wii slain irith IlftTH!*). Tji'i ji'hhj l-iii'. 

William, ffi'm ftprltiPiploof ki'iipur jiihI hh'i’. 

rlr-l; Pir bavlufr bad all hiT lanih It'it'AVt'il iij-'ni fiijn hf 
rnuttiirriip, U'R> Dip wi'r'iRnf the I'M 'Wiitt.v 

Chronicle) wi’iMtMi byr fliat wan v<‘ry h- In* t/i ^ ■'■111. i?} 
fllscbar^ini? of Jil‘' I'on'iciPUfo.'* ffarl t',?’’-). 

IIb Oicil at Mountjoy, near Jerasiilpiu, in Dip Sf'it i:ni* 
eaijo. 
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They sung liow Agnes, 'boauteous heir, 

The Queen's own brother wed, 

Lord Josceline, sprung from Charlemagne, 
In princely Brabant bred 

IIow he the Percy name reviv’d, 

And how his noble line, 

Still foremost in their country’s cause. 

With godlike ardour shine. 

With loud acclaims the list’ning crowd 
Applaud the master’s song, 

And deeds of arms and war became 
'The theme of every tongue. 

Now high heroic acts they tell. 

Their porila past recall ; 

When, lo 1 a damsel young and fair 
Stepp’d forward through the hall. 

She Bertram courteously address'd ; 

And, kneeling on her knee, — 

“Sir knight, the lady of thy love 
Hath sent this gift to thee.” 

Then forth she drew a glitteriug helm, 
Well plaited many a fold ; 

The casque was wrought of temper’d steel, 
The crest of burnish’d gold. 

" Sir knight, thy lady sends thee this. 

And yields to bo thy bride, 

When thou hast prov’d this maiden gift 
Where sharpest blows are tried. 

Young Bertram took the shining helm. 
And thrice he kiss’d the same: 

“Trust mo, I’ll prove this precious casque 
With deeds of noblest famo." 

» 

Lord Percy and Ids Barons bold. 

Than fix upon a day 

To scour the marches, late opprest. 

And Scottish wrongs repay. 

The knights assembled on the hills 
A thousand horse or more ; 


* Agues de Percy, boIq Iieirc'fs of licr houso, marriod Soer 
cellna do Louvaine, youngest boq of Godfrey Barbatus, 
Duke of Brabant, and brother of Queen Adellraj second 
wife of King Henry I. Ho took the name of Percy, and 
wuB ftneestor^of the carl'? of Northumberland. His son, 
lord lllcbard. do Percy, was ono of tho twouly-six baronB 
chojKm to see the Magna Cliarta duly observed. 


Bravo Widtlringlon, thongli sunk in years 
The Percy standard bore. 

Tweed’s limpid current soon they pass, 
And range tlic border.', round ; 

Down the green slopes of Tiviotdale 
Their bugle-horns resound. 

As when a lion in his den 
Hath heard the hunters’ cries, 

And rushes forth to meet his foes ; 

So did the Douglas rise. 

Attendant on their chief's command 
A thou-sand warriors wait : 

And now the fatal hour drew on 
Of cruel keen debate. 

A chosen troop of Scottish youths 
Advance before the rest ; 

Lord Percy mark’d their gallant mien, 
And thus hia friend address’d: 

"Now, Bertram, prove thy lady's helm, 
Attack yon forward baud ; 

Dead or alive I’ll rescue thao, 

Or perish by their hand.” 

Young Bertram bow’d, with glad assent 
And spurr’d his eager steed, 

And calling on his lady’s name, 

Bush’d forth with whirlwind speed. 

As when a grove of sapling oaks 
The livid lightning rends ; 

So fiercely 'mid the opposing ranks 
Sir Bertram's sword descends. 

This way and that he drives the steel, 
And keenly pierces through ; 

And many a tall and comely knight, 
With furious force ho slew. 

Now closing fast on every side, 

They hem Sir Bertram round ; 

But dauntless he repels their rage, 

And deals forth many a wound. 

The vigour of his single arm 
Had well nigh won the field ; 

When ponderous fell a Scottish axe. 

And clave his lifted shield. 

Another blow his temples took, 

And reft his holm in twaine ; 





That beauteous helm, his lady's gift! | 
Ills Wood hedevv’d the plain. j 

Lord Percy saw hia champion fail 
Amid th’ unequal fight ; 

“And now, my noble friends,” he said, 

“ Let’s save this gallant knight." 

Then rushing in, with streteh’d-out aliield, 
lie o’er the warrior hung. 

As some iierco eagle spreads her wing 
To guard her callow young. 

Tlu'oe times they atruva to seize their prey, 
Tiireo times they quiisk retire : 

What force could stand hia furious strokes. 
Or meet hi.s martial lire ‘I 

Now gathering roiuid on every part 
The battle r.ag’d amain ; 

And many a lady wept her lord, 

That hour untimely slain. 

Percy and Douglas, great in arms. 

There all their courage show’d ; 

And all the field was strew’d with dead, 
And all with crimson flow’d. 

At lengtli the glory of the day 
The Scots reluctant yield. 

And, after wondrous valour shown. 

They slowly quit the field. 

All pale, estendod on their shields, 

And weltering in hia gore. 

Lord Percy's knights their bleeding friend 
To Wark's fair castle bore.* 

“ Well hast thou earn’d my daughter’s 
love,” 

Her father kindly said; 

“And she herself shall dress thy wounds, 
And tend thee in thy bed.” 

A message wont ; no daughter came. 

Fair Isabel ne'er appears ; 

“ Ih'shniw nu'," said the aged chief, 

“ Yumig maidens have their fears, 

“ Cheer up, niy sun, thou shall her aeo. 

So soon a» thou canal ride ; 


* Wark Custlo, a furtre^K liclnntjhif.; to the ami 

o/tfri'nt not© in flnpiPotHnK'’J, slooil on tlinsonUjorn'bftDJcfl 
of this River Tweett, a little to the e«flt of Tivlotdate, and 
not far fnm Kelso. It Is now entirely dostroyoiL 


And she shall nurse thee in her lanvor, 
And she .shall he thy bride." 

Sir Bertram at her name reviv'd, 

He bless'd the southing sound ; 

Pond ho])0 supplie<l the nurse’s cure. 

And heal’d hia ghastly wound. 

PIT III. 

One early morn, while ilewy drops 
Hung trembling on the tree. 

Sir Bertram from his siok-hed rose ; 

Ilia bride he would go sec. 

A brother he had hi prime of youth. 

Of courage finii and keen; 

And he would tend him on the way, 
Bociiusn liis wouhiIh were green. 

All day o’er moss and moor they rode, 

By many a lonely tower; 

And 'twas the dew-fall of the night 
Ere tliey drew near lior bower. 

Most drear and dark the castle seem’d 
That wont to shine so bright; 

And long and loud Sir Bertram call'd 
Ere bo beheld a light. 

At length her aged nurse arose, 

With voice so shrill and clear, — 

“ What wight is this, that calls so loud. 
And knocks so boldly here ? 

“’Tis Bertram calls, thy lady's love, 

Come from his bed of care : 

All day I’ve ridden o’er moor aud moss 
To SOD thy lady fair." 

“ Now out, alas !" she loudly shriek’d ; 
"Alas ! how may this be? 

For six long days are gone and pa-st 
Sluce she set out to thee." 

Sad terror seiz’d Sir Bertram’s heart. 

Ami ready was he to fall ; 

When now the drawhriilgo was let down, 
And gates were opened all, 

“Sis days, young knight, are past and gone, 
Since she sot out ti> thee ; 

And sure, if no sad Iiarin had happ'd, 
Long since thou wouldst her sea. 
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“Furwhnn she hoard thygriovons chance, 
She tore her hair, and cried, 

‘Alas! I’ve slain the comeliest knight. 

All through my folly and pride 1 

“ ‘ And now to atone for my sad fault 
And his dear health regain, 

I’ll go myself and nurse my lo've. 

And soothe his bed of pain.’ 

"Then mounted she her milk-white steed 
One morn at break of day ; 

And two tall yeomen went with her. 

To guard her on the way.’’ 

Sad terror smote Sir Bertram’s heart. 

And grief u’erwhehn’d his mind: 

“ Trust mo,” said he, “ I ne’er will rest 
Till I thy lady find.” 

That night he spent in sorrow and eave j 
And with sad-bodiug heart 
Or ever the dawning of the day 
Uis brother and he depart. 

“Now, brother, wo’ll our ways divide 
O’er Scottish hills to range ; 

Bo thou go north, and I’ll go west ; 

And all our dress we'll change. 

“ Some Scottish earl hath seiz’d my love. 
And borne her to his den ; 

And ne'er will I tread English ground 
Till she’s restor'd again.” 

The brothers straight their paths divide. 
O'er Scottish hills to range ; 

And hide themselves in quaint disguise 
And oft their dress they change. 

Sir Bertram, clad in gown of gray, 

Most like a palmer poor, 

To halls and castles wanders round. 

And hogs from door to door. 

Somotiinos a minstrel’s garb be wears, 
IVitli pipe so sweet and shrill •, 

And wends to every tower and town. 
O’er every dale and hill. 

One day ns he sat tinder a thorn. 

All sunk in deep despair. 

An aged pilgrim pass'd him by, 

Who mark’d his face of oaro. 


“All minstrels yet that ere I saw 
Are full of game and glue; 

But thou art sad and woe-begonel 
I marvel whence it be 1” 

“ Father, I serve an aged lord, 

Whose grief afflicts my mind; 

Ills only child is stolen away. 

And fain I would her find.” 

“ Cheer up, my son ; perchance,” he said, 

“ Some tidings I may bear : 

For oft when human hopes have fail’d. 
Then heavenly comfort’s near. 

“Behind yon hills so steep and high, 
Down in a lowly glen, 

There stands a castle fair and strong. 

Far from the abode of men. 

“As late I clumo’d to crave an alms. 
About this evening hour, 

Methought I hoard a lady’s voice 
Lamenting in the tower. 

“ And when I ask’d what harm had happ’d, 
What lady sick there lay ? 

They rudely drove mo from the gate, 

And bade me wend away." 

These tidings caught Sir Bertram’s ear. 
He thank’d him. fur his tale ; 

And soon he hasted o’er the hills, 

And soon he reach’d the vale. 

Then drawing near those lonely tov^ers, 
Which stood in dale so low, 

And sitting down beside the gate, 

IBs pipes he 'gan to blow. 

“ Sir Porter, is thy lord at home, 

To hear a minstrel’s song ; 

Or may I oravo a lodging here. 

Without offence or wrong ?” 

“My lord,” he said, “is not at home. 

To hear a minstrel’s song ; 

And, should I lend thee lodging here. 

My lifo would not be long.” 

He play’d again so soft a strain, 

Such power sweet sounds impart, 
lie won the ohnrlish porter's ear. 

And mov’d his stubborn heart. 
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“Minstvol,’' he giiid, “thou pliiy’at bo sweet, 
Fair ciiti'iinco thou shoulcl’st win ; 

But, alas 1 I'm sworn upon the rood 
To let no stranger in. 

“Yet, minstrel, in yon rising cliff 
ThouTt find a .sholtoring cave ; 

And here thou ahiilt niy supper share. 

And there thy lodging have.” 

All day ho .sits heside the gate, 

And pipes both loud and clear': 

All night lio wiitelio.s round the vv.allB, 

In hopes liis love to lioar. 

Tim first night, ns ho .silent wiiteh’d 
All at the midnight hour, 

lie plainly heard his lady's voice 
Jjiunenting in the tuwor. 

The second night, the moon shone clear. 
And gilt' the spangled dow; 

Ho saw Ills lady through tlio grate, 

But 'twas a transient view. 

The third night, wearied out, he slept 
’Till near the morning tide; 

"When, starting up, he seiz’d his sword, 
And to the castle hied. 

When, lo ! ho saw a ladder of ropes 
Depending from the wall: 

And o'er the moiit was newly laid 
A poplar sti-ong and tall. 

And .soon ho .sasv hi.s love de-scond 
IVrapt in a tarhui plaid, 

ilssrsted by a sturdy yuiith 
In llighlatid garh y-clad. 

Ainaz'd, I’onfmuilnd at the sight. 

He lay iiiisepu and still ; 

And soon he saw them cross the stream. 
And iiiiiuiit the neiglibouring hill. 

Unheavd, nrikiinwn of all within, 

The youthrnl omipli' fly. 

But what oau 'scape the lover’s kuu, 

Or slum his piercing eye? 

With sibuit step he follows elose 
Behind the llviiig pair. 

And saw her hang upon his arm 
iVith fond lainiiiar air. 


“Thanks, gentle youth,” she often said; 

“My thanks thou well ha.st won : 

For me what wiles hast thou contriv'd 1 
For me what dangers run 1 

“And ever shall my grateful heart 
Thy service.s repay — 

Sir Bertram would no further hear. 

But cried, “ Vile traitor, stay I 

“ Vile traitor 1 yield that lady up 1" 

And qnirk his .sword lie drew; 

Tile atraiigor turn’d in .sudden rago, 

And at Sir Bortrain few. 

IVith mortal hatn their vigoren.s arms 
Gave many a veugeCul Idciw; 

But Bertrain'a stronger hand prevail'd. 
And hid the stranger low. 

“Die, trailer, die!”— A deadly thrust 
AttenUa each furioiia word. 

Ah 1 then fair Isabel knew his voice 
And rush’d beneath his sword. 

“0 stop," she cried, “0 stop thy arm! 

Tliou dost thy brother slay !” — 

And here tlie Hermit pau.s’d and wept : 
Ills tongue no more could say. 

At length lie cried, “ Ye lovely pair. 

How shall I toll the rest? 

Ere I could .-top my pioruing sword, 

It fell, and stabb’d her brea.'it.” 

“dVert tin 111 tliycll' that haplc.s,s youth? 

Ah! cruel fate!” they .'.aid, 

'The Hermit n'ofit, and .mi did they; 

They .sigh’d ; he hung his head. 

“0 blind utid jc.dciua rage,” hi! cried, 

" W'luit mil- fuim llicc llnw?" 

Till' Hermit p.ui-'il ; they silent mmirn'd: 
IIb wept, and tlicy were wuo. 

Ah! when I lii'urd my hrotlicr'a name 
Ami a.iw my lady bleed, 

I rtn'd, I wept. I I'livet my arrn 
'I'imt wrought the fatal deed. 

In vain I clii-p’d her t'l my breast, 

And cloa’d the ghastly woiirnl; 

In vain I prissa’d his lilceding corpse, 

And rai.s’d it from the ground. 
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My brother, alas ! spake never inoi'0, 

Ilia precious life was flown : 

She kindly strove to soothe my pain, 
Regardless of her own. 

“ Bertram,” she said, “ be comforted. 

And live to think on me; 

May wo in heaven that union prove, 

Which here was not to be 1 

“ Bertram,” she said, “ I still was true ; 

Thou only hadst niy heart: 

May we hereafter meet in bliss 1 
We now, alas 1 must part. 

"Por thee I left my father’s hall, 

And flew to thy relief, 

When, lo 1 near Cheviot’s fatal hills 
I met a Soottish chief, 

“Lord Malcolm’s son, whose proflfar’d love 
I had refus’d with scorn ; 
lie slaw my guards, and seiz’d on me 
Upon that fatal mom ; 

“And in these dreary hated walla 
He kept me close confin’d ; 

And fondly sued, and warmly press'd. 

To win me to his mind. 

“ Each rising morn increas’d my pain, 
Bach night increas’d my fear! 

When, wandering in this northern garb. 
Thy brother found me here. 

"IIo quickly form’d the brave design 
To sot me, captive, free ; 

And on the moor his hursoa wait, 

'Tied to a neigh bouiing free. 

“Then haste, my love, esc.apc away, 

And fur thyself provide; 

And sometime.s fondly think on her 
Who should have been thy bride.” 

Thus, pouring comfort on my soul. 

Even with her latest breath. 

She gave one parting, fond embrace. 

And clos’d her eyes In death. 

In wild amaze, in speechless woe, 

Devoid of sense, I lay ; 

Then sudden, all in frantic mood, 

I meant myself to slay. 


And, rising up in furious haste, 

I seiz’d the bloody brand ;» 

A sturdy .arm here interpos’d. 

And wrench’d it from my hand. 

A crowd, that from the castle came, 

Had miss’d their lovely ward ; 

And seizing me, to prison bare. 

And deep in dungeon harr’d. 

It chanc’d that on that very morn 
Their ohiof n ns prisoner ta’en ; 

Lord Percy had ns soon exchang’d. 

And strove to soothe my pain. 

And soon those honour’d dear romains 
To England were convey’d ; 

And there within thoir silent tombs. 
With holy rites, wore laid. 

For mo, I loath’d my wretched life, 

And long to end it thought; 

Till time, and hooks, and holy mon. 

Had bettor counsels taught. 

They rais’d my heart to that pure source 
Whence heavenly comfort flows: 

They taught me to despise the world 
And calmly boar its woes. 

No more the slave of human pride, 

Vain hope, and sordid care, 

I meekly vow’d to spend my life 
In penitence and prayer. 

The bold Sir Bertram, now no more 
Impetuous, haughty, wild: 

But poor and humble Benedict, 

Now lowly, patient, mild. 

My lands I gave to feed the poor. 

And sacred altars raise ; 

And here, a lutiely anchorite, 

I came to end my days. 

This sweet sequester’d vale I chose. 
These rocks and hanging grove ; 

For oft beside that murmuring stream 
My love was wont to rove. 

My noble friend approv’d my choice; 
iriiia blest retreat he gave; 


* i. e. Bword. 
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And here I carv’d her heauleoua form, 
And scoop’d this holy cave. 

Full fifty winters, all forlorn, 

My life I’ve linger’d here ; 

And daily o’er this sculptur’d saint 
I drop the pensive tear. 

And thou, dear brother of my heart I 
So faithful and so true, 

The sad remembrance of thy fate 
Still makes my bosom rue I 

Yet not unpitied pass’d my life, 
Forsaken or forgot, 

The Percy and his noble sons 
Would grace my lowly cot ; 

Oft the great Earl, from toils of state 
And cumbrous pomp of power, 

Would gladly seek my little cell, 

To spend the tranquil hour. 

But length of life is length of woe 1 
I liv’d to mourn his fall: 

I liv’d to mourn his godlike sons 
And friends and followers all. 

But thou the honours of thy race, 
Lov’d youth, eha'*- now restore: 


And raise again the Percy name 
More glorious than before. 


He cens'd ; and on the lovely pair 
nis choicest blessings laid: 

While they, with thanks and pitying tears, 
Ills mournful tale repaid. 

And now what present course to take 
They a.sk the good old sire ; 

And, guided by his sago adviuo, 

'To Scotland they retire. 

Meantime their suit such favour found 
At Ilahy's stately hall, 

Eorl Neville and his princely sponao 
Now gladly pardon all. 

She, suppliant at her nephew’s’* throne 
The royal grace implor’d ; 

To all the honours of hi.s race 
The Percy was restor’d. 

The youthful Earl still more and more 
Admir’d his beauteous dame : 

Nine noble sons to him she bote. 

All worthy of their name. 

• KlDg Henry T. Anno 14IA 






I,v the following additions the Editor has 
endeavoured to form a selection that shall 
ho agrooablo and interesting to the general 
reader, and not unsatisfactory to the antiqua- 
ry or the scholar. 

It has lioen an essential part of his design 
to collect only the hallads that appeared most 
worthy of preservation, and not to reprint 
those which have no stronger recommendation 
than their rarity— rqjooting none because they 
are sufficiently known — and accepting none 
because thoy are merely scarce. lie has 
omitted no opportunities of consulting avail- 
able souvoe.s of information, whether acces- 
sible to all readers or to be obtained only by 


patient industry and careful search. It will bo 
perceived he has not modernized the ortliog- 
raphy, believing that these “ old and antiiine 
Songs,” will bo most readily weloonied in 
their ancient dress. 

“ The garb our Muses wore in former years.” 

His leading purpose was, so to arrange 
those pieces as to obtain variety of stylo 
without regard to the period at which they 
were written, or the sources in which tliey 
originated — ^prefacing each by suoli e,vplana- 
tory voinavks as should communicate all the 
information he was able to obtain oonoerning 
its history. 


|)00’i)’s Dratl] anil §uriiil. 


ITe copy this ballad from Ritson’s ‘‘ Col- 
lection of all the Ancient Poems, Songs, and 
Ballads, now extant, relative to that celebrated 
English Outlaw, Robin Hood.” A brief notice 
of him has been already given ; the notes we 
here iotroduec concern exclusively his “Death 
and Burial;” for tlio “facts” cnrii;crning which 
wo are indebted to the indefatigable collector, 
who seems to have gathered together, by ira- 
men.se labonr, every item of information that 
exists upon the subject. The old chronicles 
are somowhat circumstantial touching the 
final exit of tliB hero. “ The king att last,” 
says the llarleian MS., “ sett furth a procla- 
mation to liave him apprehended,” &c. 
Grafton, after having told us tliat ho “ prac- 
tised robheryos, add.s, “The which 

beyng certefyod to the king, and he, beyng 
gre.atly offended therewith, caused bis pro- 
claaiation to he made that whosoever would 
hryng him quleke or doad, the king would 
geva him a great sumine of money, as by the 


recordcs in the Exchequer is to bo seeno ; 
But of this promise no man enjoyed any 
benofite;” for as long as ho had his “bent 
bow in his hand,” it was soarooly safe 
to meddle with the “ archer good.” Time, 
however, subdued his strength and spirit. 
Rinding the infirmities of old age increase 
upon him, and baing “troubled with a 
sicknesse,” according to Grafton, he “ came 
to a certain nonry in Yorksluro called 
Bircklies [ICirokliosj, whore dosiryng to be 
let blood, he was betrayed and bled to deatli.” 
The Sloano MS. says, that “ [being] dyatem- 
pered with cowld and age, ho had groat payne 
in his lymmes, his blond being corrupted j 
therfore, to be eased of his payne by letting 
bloud, he repayred to the priores of Kyr- 
kesly, which some say was his aunt, a woman 
very skylful in physique & surgery; whe, 
perceyving him to be Robyn Hoad, & way- 
ing howe fel an enimy he was to religious 
persons, toke reveng of him for her owne 
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hoM'Sc and all othiM's by letting him bleed to 
death. It i.s also aayd tli.at one siv Roger of 
Donoaatov, bearing grudge to Robyn for some 
injury, incyted the pviares, with whorae he 
was very familiar, in such a manner to dis- 
patch him.” The Ilarleian MS., after men- 
tiuning the proclamation "set furth to have 
him apprehended," adds, “ at which time it 
happened ho fell .sick at a nunnery in York- 
shire called Birkloy.s [Kirklcys] ; A desiring 
there to bo let blood, hoe was betrayed & 
inarlo bleed to death." 

According to tho Sloano MS. the prioress, 
after "lotting him hlced to death, huryod 
lihn under a great stnno hy tho liywayes 
syde whioh i.s agreeable to the account in 
Grafton’s Chronicle, where it is said th.at 
after his death, "the priore.ssc of the same 
place caused him to bo huryod by the liigh- 
Wity side, where he had used to rob and 
Bpoylo those that passed that way. And 
■ypon his griiva the sayde prlovosso did lay a 
vory^fayre stone, wherein tho names of Moherl 
Hood, William of Ooldeshorough, and others 
were graven. And the cause why she buryed 
him there was, fur that the common passen- 
gers and travnilera, knowyng and seeynghim 
tiiere buryed, might more safely and without 
foaro take their jorneys that way, which 
they durst not do in tlie life of the sayd out- 
lawe-s. And at eythor ende of the sayd tombe 
was erected a crosse of atone, which is to he 
seeric there at this present,” 

'There appears to bo reasonable ground for 
tho belief that Robin Hood was thus trcach- 
cruuRy dealt with. The eireumstance is dis- 
titietly referred to in the ballad entitled “ A 
Dytoll Ge.sto of Kobiiic Ilode," — a long met- 
rical narration, oon.ii, sting of eight fytfes or 
caiito.s, and containing no fewer than four 
hundred and fifty stanzas. It hoai's conehi- 
sive nvidrnee of anti(|uity, and may be coiisi- 
dored at lea.st a.s old a.*) the tium of Chnuccr. 

The ballad — " Robin Hood's Death and 
Burial” — although its stylo i.s com par.atively 
muderu, is clearly ba.scd u]>on one imicli 
olderr—it eimtain.s pas.sages of too "gcmiiim” 
a eh'.iraetur to have been the produetinnof an 
ago much later than that in which lloutislK'd 
tilt! hero uf tli« grene-wode. 

The reailer will, no doubt, diwire to know' 
something concerning the career of Rubin’s 
fauKius licnttinant, " Litth' John.” " There 
standeth," as ytanihurst relate.s, “in Ostmnn- 


towne grecnc (now in the centre nf tho city 
of Dublin), an hilloeko, named little John 
his Shot. The occasion, ” ho says, " pro- 
ceeded of this. In tho yeere one thousand 
one hundred foiiro score and nine, there 
ranged three robbers and outlaws in Bngland, 
among which Robert Hood and Little John 
weerc chcofoteins, of all thcove.s doubtle.'sn 
tho moat courteous. Robert Hood being be- 
trayed at a nimrie in Scotland called Rriek- 
lics, the remnant of the criio was scattered, 
and cverie man forced to shift fur hjm.s(>lf(!. 
Whereupon Little John was fainc) to fleu tho 
rciihne hy sailing into [relatul, wheru Im su- 
joumed for a fowdaies at Dublin, Tlio citi- 
zen.a being doono to nndcr.stand tho wander- 
ing outcast to ho an eseellont archer, rcqiii'.st- 
ed him hartilio to trie how far he cculd shoot 
at random ; who yeeltling to tiieir holiest, 
stood on the bridge fif Dublin, and shot to 
that mole hill, leaving behind hitn a monu- 
ment, lather by iiis posteritic to be wnonder- 
cd, than possiblie by anio man living to be 
counterseored. But ns the repaire of so no- 
torious a ebampion to anie eountria would 
soonc be published, so his abode could not 
bo long eoneoaled: and therefore to escliow 
the danger of [the] lawes, he tied into Scot- 
[ land, where ho died at a towne or village 
called Mornvio.” 

I 

When Robin Hood .and Little John, 

Went o’er yon bank of broom, 

Said Robin Hood to Little Juim, 

Wo have shot fur many a pound ; 

But I nm not able to shoot one shot more, 5 
My arrows will not flee ; 

But I have a coiiHin lives down below, 

Please God, she will bleed me. 

Now Rubin is to fair Kirkley gone, 

A-S fast as bo can win ; 10 

But bi'foro hn came there, as wo do hear. 

He was taken very ill. 

And when that ho camu to fliir Kirkley-lmll, 
Ho knock’d all at the ring, 

But none was so ready ns his cou.iin hcnself 
For to let bold Rubin in. Id 

“ Will yiiu please to sit down, Cousin Robin,” 
fllic said, 

“ And drink some beer with me V 
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“No, I will neither eat nor drinlc, 

Till I am hloocled by thee.” 20 

“'VVoll, I have a room, cousin Robin,” she 
said, 

“Which you did never see, 

And if you please to walk therein. 

You blooded by me shall he.” 

She took him hy the lilly-white hand, 2S 
And let him to a private room, 

And there she blooded hold Robin Hood, 
Whilst one drop of blood would run. 

She blooded him in the vein of the arm. 

And locked him up in the I'onni ; 30 

There did he bleed all the live-long; day, 
Untill the next day at noon.'f 

He then bethought him of a casement door. 
Thinking for to he gone, 

He was so weak he could not leap, 35 
Nor he could not get down. 

He then bethought him of his bugle-born, 
Which hung low down to hia knee. 

He set hU horn unto his mouth. 

And blew out weak blasts throe. 40 

Then Little John, when hearing him, 

As he sat under the tree, 

“ I fear my master is near dead, 

He blows so wearily.” 


Then Little John to fair Klrkley is gone, 45 
As fast as ho can droo ; 

But when he came to Kirkloy-liall, 

He bi'oke locks Bvo or throe ; 

Untill ho came bold Robin to. 

Then he foil on his knee ; 60 

“A boon, a boon,” cries Little John, 

“ Master, I beg of thee.” 

“What is that boon,” quoth Robin Hood, 
“Little John, thou begs of me?” 

“ It is to burn fair •Kirkley-hall, 55 

And all their nunnery.” 

“ Now nay, now nay,” quotli Robin Hood, 

“ That boon I’ll not grant thee ; 

I never ‘hurt’ woman in all my life, 

Nor man in woman's company. , 60 

“I never hurt fair maid in all my time, 

Nor at my end shall it bo; 

But give me my bent bow in my hand. 

And a broad arrow I’ll lot flee ; * 

And whore this arrow' is taken up, 65 
There shall my grave digg’d be. 

“ Lay me a green pod under my head. 

And another at my feet ; 

And lay iny bent bow by my side. 

Which was my music sweet ; 70 

And make my grave of gravel and green, 
Which is most right and meet. 


following Btanzas aro from, tho poem referred to io 
Uie Intraductioa — “ A Ly tell Gest« of Hobyn Uodo 

Yet lie woa beguiled, I wys, 

Through a wycked woralin, 

'Iho pryorosSQ of Kyrkesly, 

That nye woa of hiB kynao, 

“They toko fogyder theyr eouosoU 
Robyn Ilode fiir to ele, 

And how they myght best do that dede, 

Hifl banls for to be.” 


“ Let me have length and breadth enough, 
With a green sod under my head ; 

That they may say, when I am dead, 75 
Here lies bold Robin Hood.” 

These words they readily promis’d him. 
Which did bold Robin please'; 

And there they buried bold Robin Hood, 
Near to tho fair Kirklhys. 80 




Tnis ballad is the composition of John 
Leyden : it was first published in the “ Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border,” and subse- 
quently, in the collected works of tho estima- 


ble and accomplished writer. The hero of 
the story is supposed to be William Lord 
Soulls, who was of royal descent, and who 
entered, with several other nobles of rank, 
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into a conspiracy against Robert do Bnice, 
the object of wliicli was the elevation of Soulia 
to the iScottish throne.'^ 

“ Local tradition,” writes Sir Walter Scott, 
“ more faithful to tlio popular sentiment than 
history, has recorded the cliaracter of the 
chief, and attributed to him many actioiia 
which seem to correspond with thatelianujter. 
Ilis portrait is by no means Ihittering; uniting 
every rpiality which could render strength 
forniidahJe, and cruelty dote,stable. C'ani- 
hinlng prodigiuua bodily strength witli cru- 
elty, avarice, disaiimilation, ami tveaohery, is 
it Hirpriaing tliat a people, who altrihiilcd 
every event of life, in n great incasure, to the 
interferoneo of good or evil spirits, should 
have added to such a character the mystii-al 
horrors of sorcery? Tlius, he is represented 
as a cruel tj'rant and sorcerer ; constantly 
employed in oppressing his vassals, harassing 
his neighhuur.s, and fortifying his Castle of 
Horriiitugo against the King of Scotland ; for 
which purpose he ompluyod all meati.s, human 
and infernal ; invohing the fiends by his in- 
cantations, and forcing his vassals to drag 
materials, like beasts of burden. Tradition 
proeeedg to relate, that the Scottish King, 
irritated by reiterated complaints, peevishly 
exelaimed to the petitioners, ' Boil him if yoa 
please, hut let mo hear no more of him.’ 
iSatisfied with this answer, they proceeded 
with the utmost haste to cxeeute the commis- 
sion ; vi-hich they accomplished liy boiling 
him alive on the Nine-stano Rig, in a cauldron 
said to hnve been long preserved at Skelf-liill, 
a hamlet betwixt Ifawiek and the Hermitage. 
Messengers, it is said, were immediately (Ics- 
p.itolu’d by the King, to prevent tlio elfects 


e Om’ nf in'! D.ivtl (In Urorliln, wan ewii- 

t»*(l III! lu phew tu lUi* Uhij.^, luul lii** only rrlmo was 
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M»d left i-LHiiland tor tivor. 'lUc stney is IxuLutifully toU hy 
Itarboup, Book lalli,’* 


of .such a hii'ity ileelnratimi ; hut they only 
arrived in time to witness the coniduhion of 
the ceremony. The Oiistie of Ileriiiitage, 
unable to support the load of inifpiity wliich 
had heen long acinurmlaling within its walls, 
is huppo.sed to hare partly sunk beneath the 
ground; and its ruins are still regardcil by 
the pcasanls with peculiar aversimi and ter- 
ror, The door of tlio eliainbev, where Lord 
fioulit) is said to have hold his cotilcrmicog 
with the eii! spirits, is supposed to ho 
opened once in mwch years, liy that domnn 
to whieli, wlien he Infc tlio eustlo iieii'r to 
return, ho eoinmittoil the keys, hy throwing 
them over his left shoulder, and dehiririg it to 
keep them till his return. Into this ehamlior, 
_ which is really tlio diijigeon of tliii ensth', the 
peasant is iilVaiil to look ; for sueli is the aetivo 
malignity of its iiiniato, that a willow inserted 
at the chinks of the door, is found peeled, or 
stripped of its hark, wlicii drawn Ijiu'k. The 
Kirio-StiineRig, wlieri! Lord Suulisvviis boiled, 
is a declivity, ahoiit one mile in hveildth and 
four in length, ilc.scein ling upon Ihu Water of 
Hermitage, from tiie range of iiills whieli 
separate Lidilesd.ale and Tevintdalo. It de- 
rives its name from oiia of those iiirclua of 
large stones, which are termed Dniidical, 
nine of whieli remained to a late period. 
Five of these stones arc still vi.sihlc ; and two 
are particularly pidnted out, ns those which 
supported the iron luiv upon which the fatal 
cauldron was suspended.” 

The ruins of the (Jastle of IIuniiltagD still 
exist ; and stili, according to Stephen Oliver — 
” Rairildes ill Morfluinilmrlaiid, and on the 
Seotlisli Border,” — the nidglihouriiig pea- 
santry whisper of the evil spirit htdloicd to 
he eoiiliiied there, ami who, after locking the 
door of tin! diingemi, -had tiirovvn the key 
over his shuiilder into the streum. Tim an tin 4 
also BfiitcM that the eitiildroM, the uiiickle pot; 
in which was reportml ti liavo hceii 

holled, is un old kail-pot, of no Very extranr- 
diiiary sixe, which was piirchiised hy seme 
of the rebel anay in ITlo. The castle is now 
thu property iif the Duke of Ihiech'itgh, It 
was, in Ifilti, the rc-sidenee of the Karl of 
Biithwell; and hen) tioeen Mary in said to 
have visited him, riding from .ledhiivg to 
Hermitage, and hack again, in one day'. The 
Earl was lying ill of a wound received fri'in 
.Jiitin Elliot of the Dark, a desperate free- 
huuter,wh(mi he had attempted tu apprehend. 
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Sir Walter Soott considara that the idea of 
Lord Soulia’ faniiliav waa derived from the 
ourioua story of the “ Spirit Orthoiio aod tho 
Lord of Corasso,” which ha prints in a note 
to the ballad, “ in all its Grothic simplicity, as 
translated from Froissart, by the Lord of 
Dornevs.” Orthone enters tho service of the 
kv\ip;ht ; — 

So this spy rite Orthone loved so the 
knyght, that oftontyniea he would come and 
vysyto him, while he lay in hia hedde asicpe, 
and outlier pull him by the care, or els stryke 
at Ills elnunbro clore or windowe. And whan 
the knyglifc awolio, than he would sayo, ‘Or- 
tbone, lat mo slepe.’ ‘Nay,’ quod Orthone, 

‘ that I will nat do, tyll I have shewed tlieo 
such tydinges as are fallen a-lato.’ The ladyc, 
the knyghtes wife, wolds bo soro afrayod, that 
her heor wald stand up, and hyde lierself 
under the olothe.s. Tlum the knyght wolda 
aaye, ‘ Wliy, what tydinges hast thou brought 
me?’ Quod Orthone, 'I am come out of 
England, or out of ITungvy, or some other 
place, and yesterday I came hens, and, such 
things are lallen, or such other.’ ” 

The connexion between the nr was broken 
by tho knight unwisely desiring to see the 
form of the spirit, with whose voice he had 
booonio familiar. Orthone appeared before 
him in tho semblance of “ a Icane and yvell 
favoured sow.” The knight set his hounds 
upon it, at which tlie spirit took offence, .and 
never afterwards uanie to the “bedde syde” 
of the lord. 

‘‘ The formation of ropes of sand, according 
to popular tradition, was a work of such 
difficulty, that it was assigned by Michael 
Seott to a number of spirits, for which it was 
necessary for him to find some intorminable 
employment. Upon discovering the futility 
of their attempts to aocumpllsh tho work as- 
signed, they petitioned their taskmaster to be 
allowed to mingle a few iianilful.s of barley- 
chaff with tile sand. On his refusal, they 
were forced to leave untwisted the ropes 
wliieh they liad sluiped. Sucli is tho tradi- 
tionary liypothesius of the vermicular ridges 
>f tho sand on the shore of the sea." 

Loud Sour, is he sat in Hermitage Castle, 

And beside him Old Redcap sly ; — 

“ Now, tell me, thou sprite, wdio art mcikle of 
might, 

The death that I must die 


“ While thou .shalt ho.ar a charmed life, 5 
And hold that life of me, 

'Gainst lance and arrow, sword and knife, 

I shall thy warriant be. 

“ Nor forged steel, nor hempen band. 

Shall e’er thy limbs confine, b 

Till tlircefold ropes of sifted sand 
Around tby body twine. 

‘‘If danger press fast, knock thrice on the 
chest, 

With rusty padlocks bound ; 

Turn away your eyes, when the lid shall rise, 
And listen to the sound.’’ 16 

Lord Soulis he sat in Hermitage Castle, 

And Redcap was not by : 

And ho oalled on a page, who was witty and 
sage. 

To go to tho barmkin high. 20 

, ‘‘And look thou oast, and look thou west, 

I And quioldy come tell to me. 

What troopers haste along the waste, 

And what may their livery be." 

lie looked over fell, and he looked o’er fiat, 
But nothing, I wist, he saw, 26 

Save a pyot on a turret that sat 
Beside a corby craw. 

The page ho looked at the skrieh of day. 

But nothing, I wist, he saw, 30 

Till a horseman gray, in tho royal array, 
Rode down the Hazel-shaw. 

“ Say, why do you cross o'er moor and moss ?” 

So loudly cried the page ; 

‘‘I tidings bring, from Scotland’s King, 35 
To Soulis of Hermitage. 

‘‘ He bids me tell that bloody warden. 
Oppressor of low and high, 

If ever again his lieges complain, 

The cruel Soulis shall die." 40 

By traitorous sleight they seined the knight. 
Before ho rode or ran. 

And through the keystone of the vault 
They plunged him both horse and man. 

» * » * * 

0 May she came, and May she gaed, 45 
By Goranberry green ; 



And Mtiy t>he was tlie fairest maid 
That ever yet was seen. 
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Far from relief, tliey seized the oliief ; 

His men were far away ; 90 


0 May she came, and May slie gaed, 

Uv Goran berry tower; 50 

Ami wiio was it hot cruel Lord Soiilis 
Tluit carried her from her bower? 

lie brought her to his castle gray, 

By Ilorinituge’s side ; 

Says — “Be r'ontcnt, my lovely May, 55 
For thou shalt bo my bride.” 

IVith her yellow hair, that glittered fair. 

She dried the trickling tear ; 

She sighed the name of Branxliulm’s heir. 
The youth that loved her dear. CO 

“ Now, be content, my bonny May, 

And take it for your liaitio ; 

Or ever and aye sliall ye rue the day 
You heard Young Branxholm’s name. 

“O’erBranxhnltn tower, ere the morning hour, 
When the lift i.s like lead aae blue, 66 

The smoko shall roll white on the weary 
night, 

And the flame sliall Bhino dimly through.” 

Syne he's oa’d on him Uingan Red, 

A sturdy kemp was he ; 70 

From friend, or foe, in Border fold, 

Who never a foot would flee. 

Rod Ringan sped, and tlie spearmen led 
Up (iiiranliorry hlack ; 

Ay, iininy a wight, iminatchod in fight, 75 
Who novor inure came back. 

And bloody set the westering son, 

And lilnndy rose he up ; 

But little tlumgbt umng Bran.xhiilm’s heir 
AVbero he that night slunihl t>np. 80 

Ilf! shot thn roelmek on tlie lee, 

The don deer on thn law ; 

The glamour sure was in hi.s ca 
When Ringan nigh did draw. 

O’er heathy edge, through rustling sedge, 85 
lie sped till day was set ; 

Anri he rhiiiight it was Ida merry men true, 
AVhen ho tlie speannon met. 


Through Ilermitago alack they sent him back 
To Soulis' ciibtle gray ; 

Syne onward fiire for Branxholm tower 
Where all his merry-rnon lay. 91 

“ Now, welcome, iiohle Bran.\hfilm’.s heir! 

Thrieo welcome,” rpioth Soiilia, “ to mo ! 
Say, dost thou repnir to my ca.stlc fair, 

My iredding guest to ho ? 

Ami lovely May de.serves, per fay, 

A bride-inan such as thee 1” 106 

And hrnad and hhioily rose the sun. 

And on thn liarmkin .shone, 

AVIien the page was aware of Red Riiigiin 
thorn. 

Who came riding all alone. 

To the gate of the tower Lord Soiills he 
speed.s, 105 

As he lighted at the wal4 
Says — “Where did ye stable my stalwart 
steeds, 

And where do they tarry all ?” 

“We stabled tliem sure, on theTarra.? Muir; 

Wo stabled them sure,” quoth ho — 110 

"Before we could erus.s the quaking moss 
They all were hj.st hut me.” 

lie clenched his fiat, and he knuekeil on the 
cheat. 

And ho hoard a stilled groan; 

And at the third knock each rusty lock 115 
Did open out; by one. 

lie turned away his eye.s an the liil did rise, 
Aiol he li.stnned Kibrntlin ; 

Ami he heanl hreatheil slow, in murnmra low. 
“ Rnwarc of a coming tree 1’' 120 

111 muttering sound the rest was drowned, 

No other word heand he ; 

But slow us it rose, the lid did elfWO 
AVitli till! rusty paillocks three. 

Now roan with liranxluilm’a ae brotlier 125 
'J’he Tevint, high and low ; 

Rauld AVsilter hy name, of meikle fame, 

For none could Lwiid his bnw. 
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O’er glen and gkdo, to Soidis tliero sped 
The fame of his array, 130 

And that Teviotdale would soon aasail 
His towers and castle gray. 

With clenchhd fist, he knocked on the chest, 
And again he bear'd a groan ; 

And he raised his eyes as the lid did rise, 

But answer hoard he none. 136 

The charm -was broke, when tlie spirit spoke. 
And it murmured sullenlie, — 

“ Shut fast the door, and for evermore 
Commit to mo the key. 140 

“ Alas 1 that ever thou rai.sedst thine eyes, 
Thine eyes to look on me ! 

Till seven years are o’er, return no more, 

Tor hero thou must not be.” 

Think not but Soulia was -^vao to yield 145 
Hia warlock chamber o’er ; 

He took the keys from the rusty look, 

That never were ta’ou before, 

Ho threw them o’er his loft shoulder, 

With tneikle care and pain ; 150 

And he hade it keep them fathoms deep, 

Till he returned again. 

And still, when seven years are o’or, 

Is heard the jarring sound ; 

When slowly opes the charmed door 155 
Of the chamber under ground. 

And some within the chamber door 
Have oast a curious eye ; 

But none dare toll, for tho spirits in hell. 
The fearful sights they spy. 160 

» ’ » » * » 

When Soulis thought on his merry-men now, 
A woful wight was ho ; , 

Says — “ VongeancB is mino, and I will not 
repine, 

But Branxholm’s heir shall die ! 

Says — “What would you do, young Branx- 
holin, 165 

Gin ye had me, as I have thee !” — ■ 

”I would take yon to the good greenwood 
And gar your ain hand wale the tree.” 


“ Now sliall thine irln hand wale tho tree, 

Tor all thy mirth and moiklo pride; 170 
And May slmll choose, if my love she refuse, 
A scrog bush theo beside.” 

They carried him to the good greenwood 
Whore tho green pines grow in a row: 

And they heard the cry, from tho hranohos 
high, 175 

Of the hungry carrion crow. 

They carried him on from tree to tree, 

The spiry houghs below ; 

“ Sny, shall it be thine, on tho tapering pine 
'To feed the hooded crow?’ 180 

“ The fir-tops fall by Branxholm wall, 

When tho night blast stirs tho tree. 

And it shall not ho mine to dio on the pine 
I loved in iiifanoio.” 

Young Branxholm turned him and oft looked 
back, 186 

And aye he passed from tveo to tree ; 
Young Branxholm peep’d, and puirly spake, 
“ 0 sic a death is no for me 1” 

And next they passed the aspin gray, 

‘Its loaves were rustling mournfullie ; 190 
“Now choose thee, ohooso thee, Branxholm 

Say, wilt thou never choose the tree ?” — 

“Move dear to me is the aspin gray, 

More dear limn any other tree ; 195 

Tor, beneath the sliado that its branches made, 
Have pass’d the vows of my love and me.” 

Young Branxholm peep’d, and puirly spake, 
Until he did his ain men see, 

With witches’ hazel in each steel cap, 

In scorn of Soulia’ gramarye ; 200 

Then shoulder-height for glee he lap, — 

" Methinka I spye a coming tree 1”— - 

“Ay, many may como, but few return 
Quo’ Soulia, tho lord of gramarye; 

“No warrior’s hand in fair Scotland 206 
Shall ever dint a wound on me 1” — 

“Now, by my sooth,” quo’ hold Walter, 

“ If that he true we soon shall see.” — 

His bent bnw ho drew, and his arrow was 
ti'ue, 

But never a wound or soar had he. 210 
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Then up beapako him true Thomas, 
lie was tlie lord of Ersyltoun ; 

“ Tlic wizard’s spell no steel can quell, 

Till once your laneua bear him down.” — 

They bore him down with lance.s bright, 215 
But never a wound or scar had hc; 

With hempen hands they bound him tight, 
Both hands and feet, on the Jfine-stnno 
lee. 

Tliat, wizanl aeour.st, the hands he hurst: 

TTirsy mouldered at Ilia magic spell ; 220 

And neoU and heel, in the forged steel. 

They hound him again.at the channs nf 
hell. 

That wizard accurst, the hands ho biuvat: 

No forged etocl his charms oould bide: 
Then uphaspake him true Thomas, 225 
‘‘ Wa’U hind him yet, whato’or betide.” 

The black span-book from his breast he took, 
Impres.sed with many a warlock spell, 

And the book it was wrote by Michael Scott, 
Who held in awe the fiends of hell. 230 

They buried it deep, where his bones they 
sleep. 

That mortal man might never it aeo; 

But Thomas did save it from the grave 
When he returned from Faiirio. 234 

The black spae-book. from his breast he took, 
And turned the leaves with curious hand; 
No ropes, did lie iiml, the wizard could hind, 
But threefold ropes of sifted sand. 

Tliey sifted tlio Sand from the Nine-atano 
hum, 

And shaped tlio ropes sao ciiriou.slie ; 240 
But tin: ropes would iieitlier twist nor tw'lno 
For Thomas true and ilia graumi-yo, 

Tlio black spao-hook from ids lii-east lie took. 
And again ha turn'd it with his Imtid 


And hc liade cacli lad of 'I’eviot add 24.5 
Tlio liarloy eliali' to tlie sifteil sand. 

Tlio barley chaff to the sifted sand 
They iidiled still by handful.s nine: 

But lledcap sly unseen was by, 

And the ropes would iioither twist nor 
Iwiiio. 250 

And still beside the Nino-stann burn, 

IWdied like the sand at mark nf sea, 

Thn ropes tliat wnold not twi.st nor turn 
Shaped of the sifted sand you hub, 

The hlaek .spao-hook true Thomas ho took, 
Again its inagio leaves ho spread ; 250 

And he found that to quell the powerful 
spell, 

Tlio wizard must be boiled in lead.® 

On a circle of stones they pluceJ the pot, 

On a circle of stones Init barely nine ; 260 

They heated it red anil fiery hut, 

Till the burnished brass did glimmer and 
shine. 

They roll’d him uji in a sheet of lead, 

A sheet of lead for a funeral pall; 

They plunged him in the cauldron red, 205 
And molted him, lead, bones, and all. 

At the Skelf-hill, the cauldron still 
The men of Lidilesdiila can show ; 

And on the Hijot, where they boiled the pot, 
The opreat and the deer-hair ne’er shall 
grow. ”7t) 


•‘‘Tlio tmtlltioii rt»iiti‘rnjn2» Uio iloiith I’f Idtol Sotiliji,'' 
willPHt'lrW Jiitl wUliontiiiitir.tlU'I iis rI 

Itliittirj t f Vt'tLiml.'’ Mi'llvilU* urirli'iiT u?i', rh'-jilTol'Jli® 
MturnH, WAH hy Hir I'urniiH of hi-i rtiuntr>. 

tmUed fomiilalnh uf fnii'lui t hiiYiMK inuil** to 
JuQi'-s I, tlm motuu'i'h iiu'ovori'l, In a lu'inu’Ut of uii* 
KUatdfil UnpaH'MKO, ‘-^^orniW i4iJi tl)o woitt 

ftU'l in TUo ^vnr'Ui Mdryt'iJii'^tpUbil Elh’ral'y 

Tlu» I'annia propartil a iii'%? atri a btuHiig lauMcou, i<sW 

yrtUi'li tUuy plunged tlio unlucky ehoiiff. 
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®]e law iiK^ % ^ llctu §cste. 


Tins ivell-linown tale is furnished, in its 
present dreaa, by a copy in the public library 
of the University of Cambridge, “ Enprynted 
at London in Elcte strota at the sygne of the 
soune by Wynkyn tie Wordo;” compared 
with a later edition in the Bodleian library, 
“Imprinted at London at the long shop 
adionyning vnto Saint Mildreds Church in 
the Pnltrie by Edward Aide both in quarto 
and black-letter, and of singular rarity, no 
duplicate of either being known to exist.*' 
There is, indeed, a very old, though at the 
same time a moat vulgar and corrupted copy 
extant in the first of those libraries (MSS. 
More, Eq. 4, 35), under the title of “The 
Cheylde and his stop-dame,” of which, besides 
that almost every lino exhibits a various 
reading, the concluding stanzas are entirely 
different, and have, on that aooount, been 
thought worth pro.serving. But the most an- 
cient copy of all would probably have been 
one in the Cotton library, if the volume which 
contained it bad not unfortunately perished, 
with many things of greater importance, in 
the dreadful fire wliioh happened in that tio- 
ble repository, anno 1731. Tide Smith’s 
Catalogue, YitelUus D. XII. 

From the mention made in verse 429 of the 
city of “Orlyaunce,” and the character of 
the “Offyoyal,” it may be oonjeetured that 
this poem i.s of French extraction ; and, in- 
deed, it is not at all improbable that the ori- 
ginal is extant in some collection of old Fa- 
bliaux, A punishment similar to that of the 
good wife ill this story, appears to have been 
inflicted on the widow of a St. Gongulph, for 
presuming to question the reality of her hus- 
band’s miracles. See Ileywood’s History of 
Woman, p. 196. 

Goo that dyed for vs all, 

And dranke both eyaell and g.-ill 
Bvyngo vs out of bale, 

And gyuo them good lyfo and longo 
That lystonoth to my songe, 5 

Or tendeth to my tale. 

*TherQ wtifi once a. copy of one or other of the above edi- 
tions, Of some dlfferotifc lmpvo.sslou, with (livers other cu- 
Yiinis pieces, in the printed library of Anthony Wood 
(^^o, CQ)i but the articlu, with others of the Jiko unturo, 
■.ppears to havtt boon, claudeetinely taken out. 


There dwelled an husbonde in my,countrc 
That liad wynos tlirs, 

By processe of tyme. 

By the fyrst wyfo a sone he had, 1C 
That was a good sturdy laddo, 

And an happy byno. 

His fader loued hym weel, 

So dyda his moder neuer a dele, 

I tell you as I thinke ; 15 

All she thought was lost, by ilia rode, 

That dydo the lytoll boyc ony good, 

Other mete or drynke. 

And yet y vvys it was but badde. 

And therof not halfo ynougli ho had, 20 
Biitouermore of the worsta: 

Therforo ouyll mote she fare. 

For cuer she dydo the lytoll boye care, 

As fevfnrth as she dovsto. 

The good wyfe to her husbonde gan saye, 

I woldo ye wultle put this boye awaye, 28 
And that ryght soono in haste ; 

Truly he is a oursed laddo, 

I woldo some other man hym had, 

That wolde hym better chaste. 30 

Then sayd the good man agayne, 

Dame, I shall to the sayne, 

He is but tender of nge ; 

He shall abydo with me this yere, 

Tyll he be more strongoro, 35 

For to Wynne hotter wage. 

We haue a man, a stoute freko, 

That in the felde kepeth our nete, 
Slopynge all the dayo. 

He shall come home, so god me shelde, 40 
And the boye shall into the felde, 

To kope our boestes yf lie may. 

Then sayd the wyfo, vorament, 

Tlierto soone I assent, 

For that mo thynketh moost nody, 45 
On the morowe -whan it was daya. 

The lytell bnyo wente on his waye, 

To the ffcldo full redy ; 

Of no man ho had no care, 

But sung, bey huwe, awaye the mare,'-' 50 
And made ioye ynough; 

Forth he -wente, truly to sayne, 


^Tbia neems to have Ijeon the beginning or tiiloof 6omo 
old liBllad. Mayatross Tyll of Brentford takes notice of it 
in her ’“rcstamenV' 4to. h. 1. 

n Ah ayrra, mary a way the mare.” 
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Tyll Jie came to the pUiync, 

Ilys (Jyiioi- forth ho (trough : 

Whan ho sawo it was but bad, 05 

L’ul lyKjll luat Iherto he had, 

But put it vp agayiia ; 

Thorfui'O lie ivas not to ivyte, 

He aayd ho wohlu ete but lyte, 

't’yll nyglit that he homo caiue. 60 

And us the boyc sate on ii liyll, 

All olde mull oaiim hym tyll, 

Walhyugo by the w.iyo ; 

8iiiie, liu siiyde, god the. se. 

Syr, wek'oiiK* mote yo he, 05 

The lytoil hoyo gnu .siiyu. 

The uldo mail sayd, I luii an hoiigred sore, 
Hast thou oiiy muto lu store, 

That thou mayst gyuo mu? 

Tho uhyldo sajd, su god me anue, 70 
To suoh vytayle as I li.um 
Woleouio shall ye be. 

Thorof tlie olde man was gladJe, 

Till) tioyo drewo forth suidie as he had. 

And sayJ, do gladly. 75 

The olde man M'as easy to please, 
lie etc and made hym well at ease. 

And sayd, sone, graniorey. 

Soiio, thiju haste gyuen mete tu me, 

I shall the gyuo thyiiges thre, 80 

Thou .slmlt them iieiior forgete. 

Thou .sayd the huye, as 1 truwo, 

It is best that I haue a hinvc, 

ByrJes for to ‘ ahete.' 

A boive, soul', I Hhall tho gyuo, 85 

That shall last the all thy ljue. 

And euer a lykii inete, 

8h()te thurin whan thou good thyrikt', 

Tor jf thou shuto anil wyiiko. 

The jiryeke thow .sh.ilte hytte. 00 

Whan he the liinvu in Initide folte, 

And the hoUes vnder his helte, 

Liiwdis than lie linigh ; 

III) sayd, now had I a pype. 

Though it Mere lunier so lyte, Do 

Than were I giadde yiiniigli. 

A pype, aoun, thou shalte li.iiiu almi, 

In true iiiusyke it hIuiU go, 

I put thee out of douht; 

All that rii.iy the iofie liuro 100 i 

vShall not tlieiaseU'e stere. 

But laugh and lepe iiboute. 

What shall the tliyrilo be? 

Tor I wyll gyuo tho gyftes three, 

"Vtii*. f'O, ranu’ hiiiui', \V. V. Si. shotoj Do sbowte, 
A. V. U9, r do thti wull to wyto, W. 

ra 


As I luuui sayd before. lOj 

The lytell hoye on hyiii loiigli. 

And sayd, syr, I haiie yiiongh, 

I wyll (lesyre no more. 

The olilo man s.iyd, my truiith I plyght, 
Thi/ii .shaltu h.tuo tliat I the inght; 111) 
S.iy on iioir and let me .su. 

Than sayd the hoye ainine, 

I li.me a stepdiiuie at home, 
lihe is a shrone to me : 

Whan niy fader gjiieth me mete, 11.5 
.She wolch: theriin that 1 were eliiike, 

And starefli me in the faoe; 

Wlian .she loketh on me .so, 

IuoMq she aliolde let a r.ippe go, 

That it myght ryiige oner all tho plaee. 
Than s.iyd the uhle man tho, Itll 

Whan she loketh on the so 
She shall hegyn to lilmvo ; 

All that oner it may here 

Shall not tlii'insolte store, 125 

But laugh on a imwe. 

Farewell, quod rlio olde man. 

Gud kepe the, sayd the chylde tlian, 

I t.ike my leue at tho ; 

God, that moost best may, 130 

Kepe tho hothe nyght and day. 

Gramcrey, sone, .sayil he, 

'Thau diewe it towarde the nyght, 

Incke hym hyed home full ryght. 

It WHS his ordyiiaunco ; 135 

Tie toke his pype ami hegiui to blowe, 

All his heeates on u vowe, 

Ahoute iiym tlir-y ean daiinee. 

Thus woutfl he pypyiigo tlirugh tho towne, 
Ilis heestes hym foluwed by tho sun no, lit) 
Inh) his laders ole.se ; 

He wentc and put them sp echoiie, 
Hotiiewarde he wenle aiiime, 

Into his faderT hall lu' go-e. 

Ilii fader at his s/mpiT sat, M') 

r.ytidi laeke espyed well tliat. 

And eayd to hyin aiioiie, 

Fader, I haue koptu your utite, 

I piMve you gyue me .some mete, 

I am an hoiigroil, by Sayiit Ihone 150 

I haue yytten metelesen 

All this daye ki'iiytige ymir liepjsU's, 

My dyner fehle it wins. 

His fader hike a eapuiis wynge. 

And at tlie buyn he gaii it liyiige, 155 
And haihhs hym ete apaee. 


Yer* 106, to tiia 
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That greucd Ills stepmodors hcrte sore, 

As I tolda you before, 

She stared hyin in the face, 

With that she let go a blaste, ICO 

That they in the hall were agaste, 

It range ouer all the place. 

All they laughed and had good game, 

The wyfo rvaxed red for shame. 

She wolJe that she had ben gone. 165 
Quod the boye, well I wote, 

That gonne w.as rvell shote, 

As it had ben a stone. 

Cursedly she loked on him tho. 

Another blaste she let go, 170 

She was almoost rente. 

Quod the hoye, wyll ye se 
How my damo lotteth pelletes fle, 

In fayth or euer sho atynte 1 

The boye sayde vnto his dame, 175 

Tempre thy bomhe, he aayd, fur shame : 

She was full of sorowo. 

Dame, aayd the good man, go thy waje, 

Bor I awere to the hy my faye. 

Thy gere is not to borowe, 180 

Afterwarde as yo shall here, 

To the houa there came a frero, 

To lye there all n yghk ; | 

Tho wyfe loued him as a saynt, 

And to hym made her oomplaynt, 186 
And tolde hym all aryght ; 

Wee liaue a hoye ■within ywys, 

A ahrewe for the nones he is. 

He dooth me meohe care ; 

I dare not loke hym rpon, 190 

I am ashamed, by Saynt lohn. 

To tell you how I faro ; 

I praye you mete tho boy tomorowe, 

Bate hym well and gyne hym sorowe, 

And make the boye lame. 195 

Quod the frore, I shall hym hete. 

Quod tho wyfe, do not forgete, 
lie dooth mo moohe shame ; 

I trowe tho boye ho some wytolie. 

Quod the frora, I shall hym toche, 200 
Ilaue thou no care ; 

I shall hjnu teche yf I may. 

Quod the wyfe, I the praye. 

Do hym not spare. 

On the morowe the boye arose, 205 

Into the felde soone ho gose, 

Ills baestes for to dryiie ; 

The frere ranne out at the gate. 


lie was a ferdo Icest ho came to late, 

He ranno fast and blyue. 210 

Whnn he came vpon tho londo, 

By tell Iiicke there he fonde, 

Dryuynge his becstos all nlono ; 

Boye, he sayd, god gyue the shamo. 

What hast thou done to thy dame? 215 
Tell thou me anone ; t 

But yf thou canst excuse the 'well. 

By my trouth bete the I -wyll, 

I wyll no longer ahyde. 

Quod the boye, what eylotli tho ? 220 

My dame fareth ns well as yo, 

What nedeth ye to ohyde ? 

Quod the boye, -wyll ye wete 
How I can a byrde shete. 

And other thyngo withall ? 225 

Syr, he sayd, though I ho lyte, 

Yonder byrde wyll I smyte, 

And gyue her the I shall. 

There sate a byrde vpon a brore, 

Shote on hoy, quod the frero, 230 

For that me lysteth to se. 

lie hytto the byrde on the heed. 

That sho fell downo deed, 

No ferdor rayght she flee. 

The frore to the busshe wento, 235 

Vp the byrde for to hente, 

He thought it best for to done, 
lacko tofce his pype and began to blowo, 
Then tho frero, as I trowe. 

Began to daunce soone ; 240 

As soone as he the pype herd, 

Lyko a wood man he fared. 

Ho lepte and daunced ahouto ; 

The brorcB scratched hym in the face, 

And in many an other place, 245 

That the blode brast out; 

And tare his clothes by and by, 

His cope and his scapelary, 

And all his other wede. 

He daunced amonge thorncs thycke, 250 
In many places they dyde hym pryoke. 
That fast gan he blede. 
laoke pyped and laughed amonge, 

The frere among the thornes was thronge. 
He hopped wunders hye ; 255 


Ver, 211, So A. aad MS. a londe. Da W. 
Vor. 255. 

A hoppyd wouderloy hey j 

The boy soydo, ftnd lowho with all, 

Thus ys a sport rayall, 

For a lord, to se. MS. More. 


Tor. 180, So A, ond MS. all omitted la Da W. 
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At the last he hold vp hia hoiide. 

And sayd I hiiuo daunued bo longe, 

TTitit I am lyke to dye ; 

Geiityll lacke, holtle thy pype styll, 

And my trouth I plyght the tyll, 260 
I -will do the no woo. 
lacko siiyd, in that tide, 

Efore skyppo out on tlie ferder syde, 
Lyghtly that thou were goo. 

The frere out of the buasho wento 205 
All to tagged anil to rente, 

And toi'ne on eucry sydo; 

Unnotluis on hym lie had ouo clouto, 

Hia holy for to wvnppe lUiouto; 

His harneys fur to hyde. 270 

The hrorea iuid hyui fieratciiod so in the 
faee, 

And [in] many an other place. 

He was all to hlodde with hlode ; 

All that iiiyght the frero so, 

'Wore fiiyno awaye to floe, 275 

They wendo ho had hon wodo. 

Whan he oame to hia lioost, 

Of his iournoj he made no lioost, 

Ilia clothes were rente all; 

Mocho sorowa in his herte he had, 280 
And euery man hym dvadde, 

Whan he came in to the hall. 

The wyfe aayd, where hast thou bene? 

In an euyll place I weno. 

Mo thynkotli by thyn arraye. 285 

Dame, I haue hen with thy sone. 

The deuyll of hell hym ouercome, 

Fur no man oUes may. 

With that camo in the good man, 290 
The wife sayd to hym th.an, 

Hero is a fuule araye ; 

d'hy sone that is the lofe and doro. 

Hath ahnuost shiyno this holy fvore, 

Ahi.s! andwclawayel 295 

The good man sayd, bcnfiliciie, ! 

What hath the lioye done frere to the? 

Toll mo without lotte. 

Tho frero BUyd, tin* deuyll hym Hpede, 

He Iiath made me dauiiee, maugre my hedc, 
Annmgn the thovnes, liny go betto.* 301 
rini good man .sayd to hym tho, 

Haddest thou lost tliy lyfii so. 

It had him groto synne. 

Tho Rare sayd, by uur lady, 305 

Tho pype went so moi-yly, 

*Ths mm<‘, H h probabh*, of seme eJd daarA To 
“Usnt'B Iv go niadj’Mj still » coeqiuoii ejpre.'wlouin tho 
Nottix. 


That I cmiflo iioucr hlynrio. 

Wha.!i it drewo tuwardu tlie nyght. 

The boye came home full ryglit, 

As he was wont to do ; 310 

"Whan ho came into tho hall, 

Soona Ilia fader gan liyin cull, 

And baddo hym to come liyui to. 

Boye, lie sayd, toll mo here, 

What hast tliou done to tho frere ? 315 

Tell me without Icsyngc. 

Fader, lie sayd, by iny fayo, 

I dydo nought elles, a.s I yon sayo. 

But pypftd him a spryngo, 319 

That pype, sayd liis fader, wold I luiru. 
Mary, god forliodn I .sayd the fruro ; 
llm hamles lie liydo wrynge. 

Yea, sayd the good iiuui, by goddos gi’iico. 
Then, .sayd tho fren', out alaa! 

And made grete mournytiga. 325 

For the hmo of god, riuod tho frero, 

If ye wyll that pype hero, 

Bynde mo to a pu.st ; 

For I knowo none other redo, 

And I daunce I am but deed, 330 

Well I wote my lyfe ia lost. 

Strongo ropes they tuke in lionde, 

Tho frere to the poste they bonde. 

In the myddle of tho halle; 

All that at the sou per .sat 325 

laughed and had good game thereat, 

And said tho frero wolde not fall. 

Than sayd the good roan, 

I’ype sonne, as thou can, 

Ilardely whan thou wylle. 340 

Fader, ho sayd, so mute I the, 

Ilaue ye Bliall ynough of glc, 

Tyll ye hydde me ho styll. 

As soon as lacke the pype Lent, 

All that there were \erauient, 345 

Began to dannee and lope; 

Whan they gan the pjpu here. 

They niyght imt thcur,elfe steve. 

But hurled on an hciio. 

The good man was in no dyapayre, ooO 
Bat lyghtly lepto out of iiis chayre, 

All with a good eh ere; 

Some Irptt) imer tho stocke, 
fioiiie stomldod at the blneko, 

And aoniQ fell Uatte in the tyre. 355 
The good man had grote game, 

How they daiineed alt in same ; 

Tho good wyfe after gan steppe, 

■VcT. al2, Hi4 fftdtir ilyilo Ijjm craU, !>' W. V 33T» 
that lie pype, i>o W* 
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Eiiormore she kost lioi' oyc at laoke, 

And fast her tayle began to eraoke, 360 
Lowder than they coude speke. 

The frero liymselfe was almoostlost, 

For knookynge his heed ayenat tlio post, 

He had. none other grace ; 

'The rope rubbed hym vnder the chynne, 
That the blade downo dyde ryuue, 3GG 
In many a dyuers place, 
lacke ranne into the atrete, 

After hym fiat dyde they lepe, 

Truly they coude not styiito ; 370 

They went out at tlio dure ao thycke, 

That oaho man fell on others nceke, 

So preiely out they wonto. 

Ileyghbours that were fast by, 

Horde the pype go ao mevyly, 375 

They ranno into the gate; 

Stiraa lept ouer the hatolio, 

Tliey had no time to drawe the lafcehe, 

They -wondo they had come to late. 

Some Inye in theyr beddo, 380 

And helda vp tlioyr hodo, 

Anone they were waked ; 

Some atortc in the waye, 

Truly na I you eaye, 

Stark bely naked, 385 

By that they were gadred aboute, • 

I wys there was a grete route, 

Dauneynge in the atrete ; 

Some were lame and myght not go, 

But yet ywys they daunced to, 390 

On handes and on fete, 

The boye layd, now wyll I rest. 

Quod the good man, I holde it best, 

With a mery ohere ; 

Seaae, son, whan thou w-ylte, 395 

In fayth this is the meryest fytte 
That I herde this souon yere. 

They daunced all in same, 

Some laughed and had good game 
And some had many a fall, 400 

Thou oursod hoye, quod the frore, 

Hero I somon the that thou appero 
Before the offyoyall ; 

Loko thou be there on Frydaye, 

I wyll the mote and I may, 405 

For to ordeyno tho sorowe. 

The boye sayd, by god auowe, 

Frere, I am as redy as thou, 

And Frydaye were to niurowe. 


Ver. 301, LowJn, Dd Wt T. 302, They, W. T. 402, dOS, 
^ som’ the aJTot* tliu comsorey, MS. 


Frydaye came as ye may here, 410 

Lacko.s steprtamo and tho frero 
Togodor thoro they motto ; 

Folkc gadcred a gveto paao, 

To hero euory inanuoa ease, 

Tho offycyall was setto. 445 

There was moclic to do. 

Maters more than one or two, 

Both with preest and clorko ; 

Some had tostamentos for to preue, 

And fayre women, by yourleue, 420 

That had strokes in the dorke. 

Euery man put forth his case, 

Then came forth frere Topyas, 

And liiekes stepdamo also ; 

Syr offycyall, sayd ho, 425 

I hauQ brought a boye to thee. 

Which hath wrought mo inoche woe ; 

He i{i a greto ny groin anoore, 

In all Orlyainieo is not his pere, 

As by my trouth I trowo. 430 

IIo is a wytcho, quod tho wyfo ; 

Than, as I shall tell you blytlie, 

Lowdo couilo she blowo. 

Some laughed without faylo, 

Some sayd, dame, tempro thy tayle, 435 
Yo wre.ste it all amysso. 

Dnmo, quod tho offyoyall, 

Tel forth on thy tale. 

Latte not for this. 

The wyfe was afrayocl of an other oracke, 
That no wordo more she spacke, 441 
She durato not for drede. 

The frero sayd, so mote I the, 

Knaue, this is long of the 

That euyll mote thou spede. 445 

The frere sayd, syr offyoyall, 

Tho boye wyll combro vs all. 

But yf ye may him chaste ; 

Syr, ho hath a pype truly, 

Wyll in.ake you daunce and lepe on hye, 
Tyll your herte braste. 451 

The offyoyall sayd, so mot I the, 

That pype wolde I fayne so, 

Ter. 423, Than cam sorot capias, MS. V. 432, tlyuo, A, 
Vcr. <153, &c. 

Tliut pype ■well y sc, 

He seydo, Itoy, lies liot her? 

Yo scBi', ba may ffay, 

Anon pypo wb a lay, 

And make te all rbor, 

The oITeoiEill tho pype bant, 

And blow tell bla brow ben bent, 

2Jot tbei'Of cam no glo ; 

Tho ofliGciall aeydo, this ys nowth, 

Bo god that me der bowthe, 
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And knowe whiit uiyi'th tliiit ha can tiiako. 
Mary, grnl forbedo, than sayd the frcre, 
Tiiat ho aliolJo pype hero, 450 

Afore that I buns the wayo take. 

Pype on, laoke, sayd the offyoyall, 

I wvll here now how thou catist playe. 
laoko lilewo vp, the sotho to saye, 400 
And made tliem soone to daunce all. 

The offycyall lepte oner the de.skc. 

And dauHced ahoute wonder faste, 

Tyll hotho his shyiines ho all tohrest, 
Ilym thought It wins not of the best, 405 
Than oryed he vnto tho uhyldo, 

To pype no more within this place, 

ITct ys not worthn n hpIo. 

Ito may fay, qoU tlia freyr, 

Thu boy uau miiko hot pypa olur, 

Y busoro liotn fir h*.‘S rruido. 

The oCfocIivl bad tho boy a say. 
jyay, f|od tho IVuyr, or that a iray 
For tiiat y for betle. 

Pypo ou, qod tho offt'clall, and not ?par. 

ThatVeyr bogan to star, 

Jako lies pype 

Afl Ruiio as (lake began to blow, 

All they loyyd on a roire, 

Aud rOQde abowt they went 
The olfeoliill had so grot hast, 

That boyt bos schenys braat, 

A pciJ a bliikys heiKie, 

The clerkys to duos they bom sped, 

And som all ther eynke sched, 

And som ther bukes rent, 

And sem oast ther t'oky[fl] at tho wall, 

And sotii oiit?!* Ihor' fulowys can fall, 

So weytley they lepyd. 

Ther wag wlthowt let, 

They stombylled on a hope, 

They danseil all a bowthu. 

And yover the freyr creyd owt, 

Y may no longgor dans for soyt, 

Y haftb lost hallfu auiy cod war, 

When y danspil yn tho thorues. 
gom to eroy they began, 

JIuy bokrj ys nil to toren; 
goin crey<l wl/howt let, 

Ami soni bad hiio; 

Sam S{)yde het was a gal g.anio, 

And KOin RcyiUi they wer lame, 

Y may no h?ynger skuppo; 

Soin (lanfkid so long, 

Tell th«y heldo owt the townge, 


But to lioldc otylle for goddes grace, 

And for tho Imio of'Miiry Toyhlo. 

Thun siij'il Iiieke to them cciirmo, -IfC 
If ya wolde mo grnunto ivlth lierto fro, 
That he shall do me no vylany, 

But hens to deparfe cuen as 1 conic. 
Therto they answered all anonc. 

And promysed him aiione ryght, 473 
In Ilfs quiircll for to fight. 

And defimde hyrn from liin fiinn, 

Thn,s they de])avted in that tyde, 

Tho offycyall and the .<toiiH)iit’re, 
ni.s Btopdanie and the from, 

■With great ioye and mochu prydo. 480 


And a iiutho muyt lu'pe. 

Tho ofFeriall htMiui hi J'tar, 

And goyde, Imfu for Ibcy beyr, 

Stent of tli'-y lay, 

And boldeloy Imsikti nf mu, 

What thou wfU hafe for thygic, 

Y Kcliall this reJey pay. 

Thun to .stend dnke hugan, 

The offeclall was iv wuivy man, 

Mcy rro«n?{ y pleyt y the, 

Thes was a god glo, 

And seyde wor^t that eucr they se. 
For hut was cr noyth. 

Then b<?.’'poko fehn olicclall, 

And Icytley Gaku can call, 
lies pypo bo hem bent, 

And guHu hoiu xx B. 

And euer taor htw ble-iyng. 

For that mcroy fet. 

W’liun Oako b.ad Ihnt money bent, 
Anon hoinard Im went, 

Gla»l slierof wns he ; 

IIo waxed a wnrdelcy ummhande, 

A man ofgret dojjru. 
lle.^ step'lnmo, y d ir .say, 

Dorst DBinsr after that day, 

Nat wonlry ones i]^if4|ile.'Si?. 

TJjuy lowyd tu^’o.Jyr all thru, 

Ilea father, ho.s stopilamii imd he, 
Alftisr y» grot eyis. 

And that they ded, Kuyt to say, 

Tho hewyn tboy toki) tho way, 
W’lthowtyn emy iiilK. 

Now fro-l that dyetl for o<i all, 

.imi dcuiiko ayKoll and gall, 

Hryug them nil to they hlu*. 

That lieluuul on tho name Jhe!, 
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We copy tnis ballad from the " Minstrelsy 
3 f the Scottish Border;” -where it is given 
“ chiefly” from “ Mrs. Brown’s MS.,” -^vith 
“ corrections from a recited fragment.” Sir 
Walter Scott, in some prefatory remarks, ra- 
fors to several traditionary anecdotes, still 
current in Scotland and on the borders, con- 
cerning huge and poiaonons snakes, or 
“ -ivorms,” destroyed by gallant knights in 
the olden time. The manor of Soekburne, 
in the bishopric of Durham, is held of the 
bishop by the service of presenting to him 
on his first entrance into his diocese, an an- 
tique sword or falchion, to commemorate the 
slaying of a monstrous creature that devoured 
men, -women, and children, — by Sir John 
Conyers, who received the manor as a reward 
for his bravery. Pollard's lands, near Bishop 
Auckland, are held by a similar tenure; and 
the founder of the noble family of Somerville 
is said to have performed a deed as wonder- 
ful — by thrusting dn-wn the throat of the 
snake a burning peat, “bedahbud -with pitch, 
rosett, and brimstone.” A rude sculpture 
carved above the entrance to the ancient 
church at Linton in Roxburghshire, is said 
to represent this exploit ; of which ” the vul- 
gar tell us,”— 

The weds Laird of Lnrlestonn 

Slow the "wode rvorm of Wormiostoune, 

And wan all Lintoun pavochine. 

The story of the " Lambton worm” as re- 
corded in Surtees’ “ History of Durham,” is 
still more remarkable. The heir of Lambton, 
profanely fishing on a sabbath day, hooked a 
small -ivorm or elf, which ho carelessly threw 
into a wall; in proees.s of time it grew to a 
huge size, and made prey of the whole country, 
levying a contribution daily of " nine cows’ 
milk,” and, in default of payment, devouring 
man and beast. The heir who had wrought 
the mischief, returning from the crusades, 
determined to destroy it; and, by the advice 
of a witch, or wise woman, clad himself in a 
coat of mail studded with razor blades: select- 
ing as the scene of battle the middle of a river, 
so that as fast as the worm was out to pieces 


the stream carried away the dissevered part,?, 
and thus prevented their subsequent adhesion. 
The knight had promised, however, that I 10 
would slay the first living thing that met him 
after his victory ; this chanced to he his 
•father, and, as ho refused to keep his vmv 
it was decreed that no chief of his family 
shonld die in his bed for nine generations. 
Popular tradition continues to point out the 
scene of the encounter. Stories of men and 
women transformed into monsters are suffi- 
ciently numerous, and have been found 
among every people. Many such exist in 
England, in Scotland, and in Ireland ; in the 
latter country they are invariably supposed 
to occupy lakes of unfathomed'deplh, out of 
which they oeoasioually arise and make ex- 
cursions among adjacent mountains, hearing 
with them to their “palaces” beneath the 
waters, the oattlo of some unhappy “ neigh- 
bour,” and not unfroqucntly the neighbour 
himself. Tlio origin of tho superstition is 
believed to liave boon Danish. The tradi- 
tions of Denmark are full of such romances; 
and it is more than probable, that it may 
have been introduced, by its sea-kings, into 
the British Lslands. 

“The ballad of Kompion,” writes Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, “.seems, from the names of the per- 
sonages and the nature of the adventure, to 
have been an old me rloal romance degraded 
into a ballad by the lapse of time, and the 
corruption of rocitei's.” The allusion to the 
“arhlast bow” would seem to affix the com- 
position to a remote d.ate.* Two ballads 
which relate to a similar incident have been 
preserved ; one entitled “ Kemp Owyne,” by 
Mr. Mother-nmll, and another “ The Laidly 
Worm of Spindleston-Hcugh,” affirmed to 
have been composed, in 1270, by Duncan 
Frazier, “living on Cheviot,” but supposed 
to have been, at least re-written, by .Mr. 
Robert Lambe, vicar of Norham. In “ Kemp 
Owyne,” ‘ dove Isabel’ is transformed into a 
monster by her stepmother, and doomed to 
retain her savage form — 

*Tiie string of lbs (vrbnlastj or ar^alist, WfiB drawn ti» 
the notch in the ccntpc hy moans of a wheel, which, waa 
nsuBliy hung to the girdle of the archer. 
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Till Kemp Owyrie come ower the sea 

And borrow her with kiaaea three. 

The three kisses are of course given ; when, 
instead of the beast “whose breath was 
etrang, whose hair was lang,” — 

Her breath was sweet, her hair grew short, 

Anil twisted narie about the tree; 

And, smilingly, slic came about, 

As fair a woman as fair could he. 

The ballad of the “ Laidly (loathsome) 
Wnrin” was no doubt greatly altered by Mr. 
Lanibo, but tlicro is evidence that the story 
was " generally known in Nortliumberland” 
long before he printed the version attributed 
to Dunuan Frazier ; and it is to bo regretted 
that lie did not communieate it as ho received 
it — stript of its “amendments and enlargc- 
inents.” In this ballad, the daughter of the 
King of Bamborougli is metamorphosed by 
her step-mother, and restored to lier natural 
shape by her brother " Childy Wynd,” wlio 
avenges the wrong done to his sister by con- 
verting the foul witch into a toad. As in 
“ Kempion,” and “ Kemp Owyne,” the resto- 
ration to humanity is effected by “kisses 
three:” — 

“ 0, quit thy sword and band thy bow. 
And give mo kisses three j 

For though I am a poisonous worm, 

No- hurt I'll do to thee. 

“0, quit thy sword and bend thy bow. 
And give me ki.ssfts three; 

If I’m not won, ore the aim goes down. 
Won I shall never be.” 

lie quitted bis sword and bent his bow, 
And gave her kiaaos throe ; 

She erupt into a hole a worm, 

But out stept a lady. 

Percy prints the ballad of the “Witch nf 
Wokey,” written in 17IS, by the ingenious 
Dr. Harrington of Bath. She “blasted ovory 
plant around;” and was enoouritered, not by 
a knight, but by a “lerncd wight,” who hav- 
ing ehauntede out a geodlle hooke, and 
sprinkled, plentifully, holy water, — 

Lo. where stood n bag hefura, 

Now stood a ghastly stone I 


“ Cum heir, cum heir, ye freely fee’d. 

And lay your head low on my knee, 

The heaviest weird I will you read, 

That ever was read to gay ladye. 

“0 meikle dolour .sail yo dree, Ti 

And aye the salt seas o'or yn’se swim ; 

And far mnir dolour sail yo dree 
On Estmero crags, when ye them olliuh. 

“I weird ye to a fiery beast. 

And relieved sail yn never be, 10 

Till Kempion, the kingis son. 

Cum to tlio erag, and thrico kiss thee."— 

0 meikle dolour did she dree, 

And ayo the salt seas n’ev slio swain ; 

And fiir mail' dolour did slie dree 10 

Oil Estmero crags, when she thorn clnmb: 

And aye she cried for Kempion, 

Gin he would hut eomn to her hand. 

Now word has gano to Kempion, 

That sicken a beast was in his land. 20 

“Now, by my sooth,” said Kempion, 

“This fiery beast I’ll gang and see.” — 

“And by my sooth,’ s.aid Segramuur, 

“ My ae brother. I’ll gang wi’ thee,” 

Then Digged bae they a bonny boat, 25 
And they hue set her to the sea ; 

But a mile before they veaohod the shore, 
Around them she gared the red fire flee. 

“0 Sograrnmir, keep the boat afloat, 

And lot her na tlio land o’er near; 30 

For this wicked laaist will sure gao mud. 
And. sot lira to a’ the land and mair.” — ■ 

Syne has lin lieiit an iirhlast bow, 

And aimed .an arrow at her bead ; 

And swore if slic didna quit the latid, 35 
Wi’ that same sliaft, to shoot her dead, 

“ O nut of my stytlm I winna riso, 

(And it is not for the awe o' thee,) 

Till Kempion, the kingis son, 39 

Cum ti) tho crag, and thrice kiss ino."- 

Ile has ioiited him o’er tho dizzy crag, 

And glen the monster kisses line ; 

Atra she gaed, sad again .she mm, 

The fleryest beast that ever was seen. 
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“ 0 out o’ my atytbe I wliina rise, 42 

(And not, for a’ tliy bow nor thee,) 

Till Kempiou, the Idngis son, 

Cum to the crag, and tlirioo kiss me.” — 

He’s lontod him o’er the Estmerc crag, 

And he has gi’eu her kisses twn ; 50 

Awa she gaed, and again she cam, 

The fieryest beast that over you saw. 

“ 0 out of my den I winna rise. 

Nor flee it for the fear o’ thee, 

Till Kwnpion, that courteous knight, 55 
Cum to the crag, and thrice kiss me.” — 

He’s loutod hiar o’er the lofty crag. 

And he has gi’en her kisses throe ; 

Awa she gaed, and again she cam. 

The loveliest ladye e’er could bo ! 60 

” And by my sooth,” says Kempion, 

“ My ain true love, (for this i.s she,) 

They surely had a heart o’ stana, 

Oould put thee to such misery. 


“ 0 was it wiirwolf''- in tlio wood 1 fiij 

Or wii-s it mermaid in the sen.? 

Or vra.s it man or vilo woman. 

My ain true love, that mis-shaped thoo?”— 

“ It waana wavwolf in the wood, 

Nor was it mormaid in the sea; 70 

But it was my wicked step-mother, 

And wao and weary may she be 

“0, a heavier weird shall light her on. 

Than over fell on vile woman ; 

Her hair shall grow rough, 75 

And her tooth grow lang, 

And on her four feet sliall she gang. 

“ None shall take pity her upon ; 

In ‘W'ormeswnod she aye shall wan; 

And volievod shall she iiovor bo, SO 

Till St. Mungo come over the sea.”— 

And sighing said that weary wight, 

I “ I doubt that day I’ll novor see 1” 


I*- 


'§n\\sv. 


This ballad -first .appeared in the “Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border it was com- 
municated to Sir W alter Scott by Mr. William 
Laidlaw, by wliom it was “taken down from 
recitation.” Mr. Motherwell, by -(vhora it 
was reprinted in iris valuable volume, “ Min- 
strelsy, Ancient and Modern,” surmises that, 
" although it wovrld bo unfair for a moment 
to imagine that SirlTalter Scott made any 
addition to it, Mr. Laidlaw may have im- 
proved upon its naked original.” That he 
did so, is by no means unlikely; nor is it 
very improbable that, in passing through the 
alembic of the great Magician of the North, 
it received adiiltiomil purity, without losing 
aught of it.s intrinsic worth. Mr. Motherwell, 
“ with ail hi.s industry, was unable to find it 
in a nmro perfect state than this,” — ^which 
the reader will be interc.sted in comparing 
with the appended copy from the "Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border — 

"I have seven ship upon the sea 
Laden with the finest gold, 


And mariners to wait us upon — 

All these you m.ay behold. 

“And I have shoes for my love’s feet, 
Beaten of the purest gold. 

And lined with the velvet soft, 

To keep my love’s feet from the cold 

“ 0 how do you love the ship,” he said, 
“ Or how do you love the sea ? 

Or how do you love the bold mariners, 
Th.at -nmit upon thee and me?” 

“O I do love the ship,” she said, 

“ And I do love the sea : 

But woe be to the dim mariners. 

That nowhere I can see.” 

'They had not sailed a mile awa’. 
Never. a mile but one, 

When she began to weep and mourn. 
And to think on her little wee son, 


* tVarwolf sigiiifloa a magician, -poBse.wlng the puwei- ol 
traoaforming himself into a wolf, for the purpose of ravage 
and destruetieii. 
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“0 hold your tongue, my doar,” lie said, 

“ And let all your weeping abce, 

Eor I’ll soon uliow to you haw the lilies grow 
On the banka of Italy." 

They had not sailed a mile awa’, 

Never a mile hut two, 

Until she espied his cloven font, 

Eroin his gay robes sticking thro'. 

They had not sailed a mile awa’. 

Never a mile hot three, 

When dark dark grew Ida eerie looks, 

And raging grew tho sea. 

They had not sailed a mile awa’, 

Never a mile but four, 

When the little wee ship ran round about 
And never was seen more. 


If this be, in reality, the skeleton which 
Mr. Laidlaw clothed in sinews and flesh, ho 
has given unquestionable proof of genius of 
a very rare order. There is, however, little 
doubt that he had actually “ taken down, 
from, reoitation,” a much more perfect copy, 
to whieh ho gave some "finishing touches’’ 
of his own; for the composition bears un- 
eqnivoeal marks of old time ; and a collateral 
proof of its antiquity, in a more extended 
form, is .supplied Ijy an authority, to which 
reference is made by the accompliahed editor 
of the l.atest edition of the " Border Min- 
stvel.sy.” Mr. Buchan, in his “ Ancient 
Ballads and Songs of the North of Scotland, 
hitherto nnpublished,” prints another ver-sion 
of the story, under t-ho title of "dames Hor- 
rit3s with thi,s diftnrunce, however, that 
here, the lover, who wreaks his vengeance on 
the “ tiunse woman,” la not a donion with a 
"cloven foot,” InU tho ghost of a “first true 
love — tho other iimldents are preci.scly 
Hiinllar, and many of tho lines arc exactly 
the same ; although as a whole it is far less 
grand, tcniching, and dramatic, than the ver- 
sion as preserved by Eir Walter Scott. Mr. 
Bnclniu gives three addithmal stimzius, do 
Eiiriptivo of the misery of tho betrayed hiis- 
lianil ; they are fine and effective, and contri- 
Inito strongly to impress tho moral of the 
tide:— 

5 !) 


“O wae be to the ship, tlio ship, 

And wae he to the .sea ; 

And wao be to the mariners 
Took Jeaiiic Douglas fine me ! 

“O bonny, bonny was niy love, 

A pleasure to behold ; 

The very hair o’ my love’s head 
"Was like the threads of gold. 

“ 0 bonny was her cheek, her cheek, 

And bonny was her chin ; 

And bonny ira.s Urn bride she was, 

Tho (lay she was made raine.” 

Tho legend contained In the halliid is, ac- 
cording to Sir Walter Scott, "in various 
shapes current in Scotland but it i.s by no 
means peculiar to that country. Similar 
stories are told in many of the English coun- 
ties; and in Ireland it is very common ; tho 
moral couveying a warning against the crime 
of infidelity. SirWaltor says, " I remember 
to have heard a ballad, in which a fiend is 
introduced paying his addresses to a beauti- 
ful maiden ; but, disconcerted by the holy 
herbs she wore in her bosom, makes the fol- 
lowing lines the burthen of his courtship ; — 

‘ Gin ye wish to bo leman mine, 

L.ay aside tho fit. John’s wort, ami the ver- 
vain.’ ” 

Tho same power of keejiing away evil spirits 
is attributed to the vervain in Ireland; where, 
when it is pulled by village mcdlcincrs, while 
the morning dew is on tlie ground, this verao 
is generally repeated : — 

“ Vervain, thou growest upon holy grotmd, 
III Mount Calvary thou werfc fonnd ; 

Thou curest all smes and all (liseiHe.S, 

And in the name of Holy .lestts, 

I pull yon out of the groimd." 

Tho unhappy lady who.so fate is dcacribiA 
in the acenrnpanying ballad had no such 
“ protection,” and was witliciiit that surer 
eafii'giiard, to which the great poet refera ns 
a possession, o’er which 

No goblin or swart fairy of the mine 

Hath hurtful power. 
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“ 0 wnEnB have you heon my long, long love, 
This long seven years and niiur?” 

“ 0 I’m come to seek my former vows, 

Ye gr.inted me before,” 


The masts tlnit were like the beaten gold, 45 
Bent not on the heaving seas ; 

And the sails, that were o’ the taffctle, 
Pillod not in tho oastland hreoiio. 


“ 0 hold your tongue of your former vows, 5 
For they will breed sad strife ; 

0 hold your tongue of your former vows, 

For I am become a wife.” 

He turned him right and round about. 

And the tear blinded his o'e ; 10 

“ I wad never has trodden on Irish ground. 

If it had not been for thee. 

“ I might have had a king’s daughter. 

Far fiir beyond the sea ; 

1 might have had a king's daugliter, 15 
Had it not heon for love o’ thco,” 

“ If yo might have had a king’s daughter, 
Yersall ye hud to blame ; 

Ye might have taken tho king’s daughter. 

For ye Icond that I was nano,” 20 

“0 faulse aro the vows o’ womankind. 

But fair is their faulse bodie ; 

I never would Imo trodden on Irish ground. 
Had it not been for love o' thee.” 

“If I was to leave my husband dear, 25 
And my two babes also, 

0 what have you to take me to, 

If with you I should go 1” 

“I have seven ships upon the sea. 

The eighth brought me to land ; 30 

With four and twenty bold mariners, 

And music on every hand.” 

She has taken up her two little babes. 

Kissed them baith aheek and chin; 

“ 0 fate ye weol, my ain two babes, 35 
For I’ll never see you again.” 

She set her foot upon the ship, 

No mariners cuuid she behold ; 

But the sails were o’ the taffetie. 

And the masts o’ tho beaten gold. 40 

She had not sailed a league, a league, 

A league but barely three, 

When dismal grew his countenance, 

And drumlio grew his e’e. 


They had not sailed a league, a league, 

A league but barely tliree, 60 

Until she espied his cloven foot, 

Aud she wept right bittorlie.® 

“ 0 hold your tongue of your weeping,” says 
he, 

“ Of your weeping now lot me be ; 

I will show you how the lilies grow 55 
On the banks of Italy.” 

“0 what bills aro yon, yon pleasant hills, 
That tho sun shines sweetly on?” 

“ 0 yon are the hills of heaven,” he said, 

“ Where you will never w'in.” 00 

“0 whaton a mountain is yon,” she said, 

“ All so dreary wi’ frost and snow ?” 

“0 yon is the mountain of holl,” he cried, 

“ Where you and I will go.” 

And aye when she turn’d her round about, 
Aye taller ho seemed to be ; 66 

Until that the tops o’ the gallant ship 
Nae taller were than he. 

The clouds grow dark, and the wind grew 
loud, 

And tho levin filled her e’e ; 70 

And waesorao wailed tho snow-white sprites, 
Upon the guvlie sea. 

He struck the top-mast wi' his hand, 

Tho foremast wi’ his knee ; 

And he brake that gallant ship in twain, 
And sank her in the sea. 


• In Mr. IJurlian’a ballad, rcjhorso is made to visit tlJa 
heroine, not by the night or tho “cloven foot,” but by a 
fecliag nioro natural and more worthy 

She minded on her dear huab.and, 

Her little son tea. 

Aud, at the same time, — 

The thoughts o* grief came in her mind, 

And she langed for to be hnme ; 

Wliile the miserable woman thus prays : — 

"I may ho buried in SeottiEh ground, 

Where I Was bred and born.” 
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Into a: lltrcbank bglr |p MHfe Ittriijr. 


Tue etory of this (incient poem seems to 
liave appeared in all possible shapes. It is 
eontained in a tract entitled “ Penny-wise, 
pound-foolish ; or a Bristow diamond, set in 
two riiig.s, and both crack'd. Profitable for 
married men, pleasant for young men, and a 
rare example for all good women," London, 
18111, 4to. b. 1., and is well luiown, at least in 
the North, by the (jld ballad called ‘‘The 
Pennyworth of Wit." It likewise appears, 
from Langham’s letter, loT.'i, to have been 
then in print, under tho title of “The Chap- 
man of a Pennyworth of AVit;” though no 
edition of that age is now known to exist. 
The following copy is from a transcript made 
by the late Mr. Baynes from one of Bp. More’s 
manu.soript.s in the pulilio library at Cam- 
bridge (Ff. 2. 38, or 090), written apparently 
about the reign of Edward the Fourth, or 
Iliohard the Third ; carefully hut unnecessa- 
rily e.xamlned with the original. The poem 
itstdf, however, is Indisputably of a greater age, 
and seems from tlie language and ortliography 
to be of Scottish, or at least of North country 
extraction. 'L'lie fragment of a somcwliat 
different copy, in tlic same dialect, is con- 
tained in a MS. of Henry tlie Sixtii’s time in 
the British JIusoum (Bib, liar. 5390). It lias 
evidently boetidosigned to be sung to the harp. 

Lystexyth, lordyngys, y you pray, 

How a merciiand dyd bys wyfe lietray, 

Ibitbo be day and lie nyglit, 

Yf ye wyll burkyn aryglit. 

’I'hys smige ys of a merciiand of tliys enntre, 
'1 liat liad a wyfe feyre and free ; 0 

Tin: marehand liad a full gode wyfe, 

Sidie luiiyd liym trewly a.s bur lyfe, 

AVTmt tiiat euyr lie to bur saydo, 

Kuyr .scho Imlde liur wele apayde : 10 

Tim miirohand, that was so gay. 

By aiiotlier woman he lay ; 

lie boght bur gowMy.s of greto pryce, 

Furryd witli menyverc and witli grysc, 

To liar Inidd ryall atyre, 15 

As auv lady myglit du.syre 
Ilys wyfe, tliat was si> trawe ns ston, 
lie wulde ware no tliyng vpoti; 


Tliat was foly ho my fay, 

Tliat fayrencs sehuide tru ioiio betray. 20 
So liyt ha[ipcnyd, as lie woldo. 

The tnarcluHid ouor the see ho scliuldo; 

To hy.s Icman ys lie gun, 

Lmio at hiir for to tatu; ; 

With elyp[iyng and with kyssyng swetu, 25 
Wlien they sehuide parte liothe dyd they 
wepe. 

Tyll hys wyfe ys he gun, 

Leue at her then hath ho ttiu ; 

Dame, lie .soyde, be godrly.s are. 

Haste any money thou wrildynt ware ? 30 

Whan y come bezondo the see 

That y myzt the bye sumo ryoho drewvfi. 

Syr, Rcho seyde, ns Christ rao siiuo. 

Ye bane all that euyr y haue ; 

Y'e schall haue a pony here, 35 

As ye ar my trowe fere. 

Bye yo me a penyworth of wytt, 

And in youro hort kepe wole hyt. 

Styll stode the merehand tho, 

Lothe he was the pony to forgoo, 40 

Certen sotho, ns y yow say. 

He put hyt in hys puree and yede hys way. 
A full godo wyiido god hath hym sonde, 

Yn Friiunce hyt can hym brynge; 

A full glide so.liypp arrayed he 45 

Wyth niareliaundyeo and spycevi!. 

Certiiii sothe, or he wulde vejtu, 

He lioght hys bimiiian of the hCHte, 

He boght hur budys, broeliy.s and ryngys, 
Nowebys of guide, and many fuyro thyngys; 
Ho boght bur perry to hur hedd, 51 

Of safiirs and of rubyes redd : 

Hys wyfe, that was so trow ns .ston, 

He wolde ware nothyng vjion: 

That was foly be my fay, 5;> 

That faynuies fiuliuldw trew luuft betray. 
Wbeii be bad boght all that he wolde, 

Thu niarobaiid ouyr the site he selnilile. 

The inareliandyB man to his may.sler 
speke, 

Oure dameys peny lot vs not furgftte. til 
The mareliand swore, be seynt Anne, 

Zyt was that a lewde bargain 

To bye owro dame a penyworth of wytt, 

In nil Fraunce y cun not fynda hyt. 
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‘ AV oldo man in. tho hallo atodo, 65 

The marohandys spcohc he undvirzodo: 

The olde man to tho inarclmnd can say, 

A worde of counaell y ynw pray, 

And y schall aolla yow a penyworth of wyt, 

Yf yo take gode hede to hyt: 70 

Tell me mavchand, be thy lyfe, 

Whethyr haste thou a Icmnn or a wyfo? 

Syr, y haue both, as haue y resto. 

But my pamniour lone I bestc. 

Then seydo the ohlc man, witliowten were, 

Do now as y teche the here ; 70 

When thou eomyst ouyr the suite fome, 

Oldo clothys then do the vpon, 

To thy lemman that thou goo, 

And telle her of all thy woo ; 80 

Syko aore, do as y the say, 

And telle hnr all thy gode ya loate away, 

Thy schyp ya drownyd in tho foiii, 

And all thy god ys loste the from ; 

Whan thou haste toldo hnr aoo, 85 

Then to thy woddyd wyfo thou go j 
Whodyr helpyth the bottur yn thy node, 
Dwello with hur, as Cryste tho spotle. 

The tnarchand aayda, wole must thou faro. 
Have here thy pony, y haue my ware. 90 
When he ooino oner the salte feme, 

Olde clothys ho dyd hym vpon, 
llys lemman lokyd fortlio and on hym see. 
And seydo to hur maydyn, how lykytli tho ? 
My love ys comyn fro heyondo the see, 05 
Como hadur, luid see hym wyth thyn eye. 

The maydyn soyde, be my fay, 
lie ys yn a febull array. 

Go down, maydyn, in to the hallo, 

Yf thou mete the niarchnnd wythnile, 100 
And yf he spyrre aftyr me, 

Say, thou sawe me wyth non eye; 

Yf ho wyll algatya wytt, 

Say in my ohaurahyr y lye aore syke, 

Out of liyt y may not wynne, 105 

To spoke wyth none onde of my kynno, 
Nothor wyth hym nor wyth none other, 
Thowe he ware myn own brother. 

Alias 1 seyde the maydyn, why sey ye soo? 
Tliynke how ho helpyed yow owt of moebe 
wo. 110 

Tyrst when ye raett, wyth owt lesyngo, 

Youre gode was not wortho xs s., 

Now hyt ya worthe ocoo pownde, 

Of golcle and sylnyr that ys rounde ; 


Ver. e.i. And. Y. 70. SO. Ttes« two linea are In the MS. 
Jnaertod after tbu four folIowJog 


Godo ys hut a liinte lone, 

Some tyum men Inmo hyt, and some tyme 
none ; 

Thogh all hys godo ho gon hym froo, 

Nouyr forsake hym in hys woo. 

Go dow'iio, m uilyii, as y bydcl tho, 

Thou schalh no longer ellys dwolle with me. 
The maydyn wcuto in to tho halle, 121 
There ache mot the mavohand wythall. 

Where ys my lemman? where is solie? 

Why wyll soho not oomo spoke wyth me? 

Syr, y do the wele to wytt, 125 

Yn hyr chaumbyr sohe lyeth full syke, 

Out of hyt sche may not wynne, 

To speko wyth non ends of hur kynne, 

Nother wyth yow nor wyth none other, 

Thowe ye were hur owns brother. 130 
Maydyn, to iny lemman that thou go. 

And tollo hur my godo ys loste me fro. 

My Bchyp ys drownyd in the fom, 

And all my gode ys loste me from; 

A gentylnian have y slawe, 135 

Y dar not abydo tho londy,s lawe; 

Pray hur, as sche lonyth mo dere, 

As y have ben to hur a trowe foro, 

To kope me prouy in hur ohaumbyr, 

That tho kyngys baylyes lake me nouyr. 140 
Into tho ohmunbyr tho maydyn ys goon, 

Thy.s talo soho toldo hur dame aiione. 

In to tho hallo, maydyn, wyndo thou downo. 
And bydd hym owt of my halle to goon, 

Or y Bchall send in to the towne, 145 

And make the kyngys baylyes to come; 

T swore, bo god of greto renown, 

Y wyll neuyr harbur tho kyngys feloun. 

The maydyn wente in to the halle, 

And thus sche toldo the inoroband alle; 150 
The marohand sawe none other spedo, 

He toko hys love and forthe he yede. 
Lystenyth, lordyngys, curtes and hende, 

Eor Kyt ya tho bettor fytt behyndo. 

THE SECOND FIT. 

Ltstenyth, lordyngys, great and small: 

The marohand ys now to hys own halle ; 

Of hya oomyng hys wyfo was fayne, 

Anonc sohe come hym agayne. 

Ilnsbonde, sohe seyde, woloome ye be, 

How haue ye farde beyonde the see ? 160 

Dame, he seyde, be goddys are, 

All full febyll hath be my faro ; 

All the gode that euor was thyn and myn 
Hyt ya loste be seyut Marlyn ; 
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In a storme y was be.stadde, iCo j 

Was y neuyr halfe so sore adrad, 

Y Llmnko liyt god, for so y may, 

That euyr y skapyd on ly ve luvay ; 

My sohyp ys drownyd in the fom, 

A.nd all my gode ys loatc me from ; 170 

A. gontylman haue y slawe, 

I may not abydo the londya lawe; 

I pray the, as thou luuest mo dcre. 

As thou art my trowo weddyd fore, 174 
In thy chaumhfiv thou woldc.st kcpo me deni. 
Syr, sche seydo, no man sehall mo wtirnc; 

Bo stylle, husbondo, sygh not so sure, 

He that hatho thy gode may Rcrido the more; 
Thowo all thy gode be fro the goo, 

I wyll neuyr forsaku the in thy woo ; 180 

Y .sohall go to the kyng and to the queue. 
And knolo before them on my kneen, 

There to knele and neuyr to cose, 

Tyl of the kyng y hauo getyn thy pecs : 

I can bake, lirewe, oardo and spynne, 185 
My raaydeiiys and y can sylvyr wynue, 

Euyr whyll y am thy wyfe, 

To maynten the a trewe niaimys lyfe. 

Oerten sothe, as y yow s.ay. 

All nyght bo hys wyfe ho lay, 190 

On the morne, as he furlhe yode, 
lie kaste on liyin a vyall wede, 

And bestrode a full gode stede, 

And to hys lernmans hows he yede. 

Ily.s lemman lokyd fortho and on hym see, 
As he come rydyng ouyr the lee, 190 

Sche put on hur a g.arment of palle. 

And mett the mariihand in the Indie, 

Twycs or thrye.s, or euyr he wyste, 

Trewly sche had hym kysle. 200 

Syr, sche seyde, be soynt John, 

Ye tvero neuyr Inilfe so welcome home. 

Scdifl was a stdirewe, as Inuie y hole, 

There sehe currayej fauell well. 

Damn, he seyde, ho soynt John, 205 

Tiyt ar not wo at oon ; 

II yt was toldo mo heyomle the see. 

Thou haste another lornan then mo, 

All the gode that was thyii and myne, 

Thmi haato geiiyn hym, ho teyiit Mai’tyu. 
Syr, as Gryste bryiig me fro bale. 211 

Sidio lyotli falsely that toldo the that tale; 
Ilyt was thy wyfe, that oldo Irate, 

That neuyr gode worde hy me spake; 

Were sche dedd (god icno hyt woldc!) 215 
Of the haue all my wylle y selmldo ; 

Erly, late, lowdo and stylle, 

Of the schulde y haue all my wylle : 
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1*0 schall SCO, so muste y the, 

That .sche lyetli falsely on me. 220 

Sche leydo a eiiinas on the flure, 

Longo and large, styfR; and store, 

Sche leydo theroii, wythowten lyto, 

Eyfty schetya wasohrn whyto, 

Peeys of syluyr, masera of golilo; Lh.'i 
The marcliand Htmle hyt to he holde ; 

He put hj t in ii wydc' sakk. 

And leydft hyt on the hnvi hakk ; 

He bad hys i hyhli' go beljiic, 

Ami ledc thys home to my uyiie. Bull 

The ehylde on hys nay ys gun, 

The marehiinde come aftyr anon : 

He caste the pakk down? in the ilore, 

Longo and largi', styf and .store, 

Ah hyt lay on tlie grouiide, 235 

Ilyt was wele wort he ecee puwnile ; 

They on dedjii tlie mouth aryght, 

There they sawp a ryiill syght. 

Syr, sayde hys wyfe, he the rode. 

AVhere had ye nil thys i-j-iill gmle.' 240 
Dame, he seyde, he goildys are, 

Here VH thy jieny worth of ware; 

Yf thou tliynkc hyt not wele hesett, 

Gyf hyt another can bo ware hytt belt: 

All thys wyth thy peny boght y, 245 

And therforc y gyf hyt the frely ; 

Do wyth all what ko eiiyr ye lyste, 

I wyll neuyr aske yuw aeeowntys, bo Gryste. 
The mnreliaiuly !i wyfe to hym can say. 

Why come ye home in ho fehull array ? 25u 
Then scyde the inavchiutd. Mono ageyti, 

Wyfe, for to assay the in certeyn ; 

For at my leniimut w as y hefore, 

Ami sche by me sett lytyll store, 

And sidle lunyil liettyr my gode then me, 
And so wyfe dyd'l neuyr ye. 250 

To telle hys wyfe then lie began. 

All that glide be hail takyn fro hys leiunmn ; 
And all was hfcaw.-e of thy peny, 

Tlierfure y gyt' hyt the frely; 2Clt 

And y gyf god a vnwe thys huvvre, 

Y' wvll iienyr more li.iM' paraiiiow re. 

Blit the, niyti (iwli derlyng and wyfe, 

Wyth the wyll y lede luy lyfe. 

Thus the itiaridianilya eare he gan f«i kelp, 
lie li'fte hys fiilye euerV dele, 200 

And leuyd in elemu'sse and Imneste ; 

, Y pray god that .su do we. 

I Goil that ys of grote renovnie, 

Saue all the gode fidke of thys hm ne : 27C 

Jesu, as thou art lieuyn kjiige, 

To the blys of heujn owte autdes brynge. 
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Iinist Ituokup. 


This ballad was originally publialied in tbc 
“Minstrelsy of tho Soottish Border,” whoro 
it is stated to have been “ chiefly given” from 
the MS. of Mrs. Brown, of Falkland.® Al- 

*“Ati in^?eniDU8 lady,” wntua Sh* \Vhltor Scott, “to 
whoso tftsto and momory thu world is iudobted,” Sho wnfl 
the youngest ilanKhtoi* of Mr. Thomas Gordon, prnfuH.sor 
of philosophy in King's Collogu, Abtirtiuun; and the cir- 
cumstunccs, under whitih she obtidneJ so much prnfl- 
cloncy in ballad lore, are thus explained in a letter from 
her father to Alaxaudev I'raser Tytlrr, Ksq. “An aunt 
of my children, Mrs. Fimiiiibar, now dead, who \v«b mar- 
ried ta tho proprietor of a small estate, near the sources of 
the Dee, in Braotnar, a good old woman, who had spoilt 
the heat part of her life among tlorks and horils, iHJsidod, 
in her later dayh, in the town of Aberdueu. She was pos- 
Bosaed of aiuost teiiaclnua memory, which rotninod nil the 
songs she had hoard from nurses and countrywomen in 
that soquRstored part of tho country. Delng nntiiriUly | 
food of my children, when young, alio Imd them much 
fthouh her, and dellghtod thorn with the sougB aiul talob 
of chivalry. My youngoat daiigliUic, Mw. Brown, of I'aIU- 
land, 1 b hlossod with ns good a memory na lior auut. and 
has almost tho whole of hor aong.s by heart.” Tliey wore 
subsequently written down by her nophew, Professor 
Scott, “ aa his aunt aung them.” To tills MS. roforouco is 
frequently made by the editor of tho •* Border MliiRtrclsy,” 
—“as containing n curious and valuable collection,” from 
■wliiob he procured “ very material oasistance,” and wliicli 
often furnished him with “various readings, aud supplc- 
mautary stanzas,” to such aa wero known on tho Dordors. 
Jamieson, also, thus acknowledges his obUgatlona In this 
lady “ For tho groundwork of this colleotiou, and for tho 
greater anti more valuable part of tlie popular and roman- 
tlo tales which it contains, the public are indebted to lifrs. 
Brown, of ralklnuil. Dosldoa tbc large supply of ballads 
taken down from her own TccUatiou many years ago, by 
Profogsor Scott, of Aberdeen,-— in 1800, I paid an unex- 
pected visit to Mrs. Brown, at Dysnrt, whore she then 
hoppenod to bo for honlth, and wrote down, fi-om ber un- 
preraeditoted reputitlon, about a dozen pieces more, iiio.sk 
of which will bo found in my work. Several others, 
which I had not timo to toko down, ware afterwords 
transmitted to me by Mrs. Brown her.solf, aud by her lato 
lilghly-re.Hpectablo and worthy huflbiind, tho Reverond Dr. 
Brown. Kvory person, who peruses the following ehoeta, 
will 8WJ how much I owe to Mrs. Brown, nnd to her ne- I 
phow, my much e.steemcd ftiend, ProfcKSor Scott; and it I 
rests with mo to fuel that I owe them much more for tho | 
zeal and spirit which they have inanifosteU, than oven for 
the valuable communlontions which they havo made. Ab 
to Ibo * ivutheutlclty' of the plw^ea themselYes, they aro as 
autlientic as traditionary poetry can bo oxpcctc*! to lio; 
and their being more entiro than most other such pioces 
are found to be, may be easily accounted for, from the cir- 
cumstance, that there are few persons of Mrs. Brown’s abi- 
Utlea and education who repeat popular bhlladB from mo- 
mory. She learnt most of tliem beforo she was twelve 
years old, from old women and inaid-sorvants. What she 
oncehiaml she never forgot; and .such wore her curiosity 
and industry, that whe wns not contented with merely 
knowlnq the «»tory, according to one way of telling, hut 
studied to aisqulre all the varieties of tho saoiQ talo which 
sbo could meet with.” 


though thovc ciin ho no question that itvo' 
ccived iiianyiinpi'uvomonls in passing tlu't)u»h 
tho haiula of tlio iioooin])llshed editor, there 
can bo aa little doubt of ita antiquity in some 
ruder state; for Sir Walter Scott and Mr. 
Motherwell both affirm that it has been “popu- 
lar in many parts of Scotland and hy tho 
former it is asserted, that he had made “ strict 
inquiry into the authenticity of the song,” in 
consequence of a line, in verse 31, strongly 
resembling one that occurs in the avowedly 
modern ballad of “ Ilardyknutc,”— 

Norse e’en like grey gnss-hawk stared wild. 

nis doubts were removed by the evidence 
of a lady of rank (Lady Donglas, of Dou- 
gins, sieter to tho Duke of Buocleuch), who 
not only reoollootod the ballad ns having 
amused hor infancy, hut could repeat many 
of the versos, ‘ 

For the loading incident of the poem, and 
tho beautiful episode introduced into it— tho 
exchange of tho children, upon which the 
story is made to dopond— there appears to bo 
no historical authority. At least, Sir Walter 
Scott has referred to none ; and if there had 
been any, it would' not have escaped his 
search. Yet it is not improbable that some 
such circnmstance did actually ooour ; tho 
old ballad-makers were seldom mere invon- 
tors; and tragedy, with all its attendant 
events, may be considered as by no means 
rare or uncommon to a remote age. That its 
age is “remote” is rendered certain, by tho 
references to King Easter and King Wester; 
who, it is surmised by Sir Walter Scott, were 
“ petty princes of Northumberland and W est- 
moreland. From this,” he adds, “ it may bo 
conjectured, with soma degree of plausibility, 
that the independent kingdoms of the east 
and ■west coast ■were, at an early period, thus 
denominated, according to the Saxon mode 
of naming districts from their relative posi- 
tions, as Essex, Wessex. Sussex.” In the 
“ Complaynt of Sootland,” mention is made 
of an ancient romance, entitled, “How tho 
King of Estmureland mar-ried the King's 
daughter of Westmureland.” But Mr. Kit- 
son is of opinion, that — “Estmureland and 
Westmoreland have no sort of relation to 
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NorLliumljerlarHl and Weatmoroland. 'I'he 
former was never called Eaahnoreland, nor 
wore there any kings of Westmoreland, un- 
less tve admit tlia autljority of an old rhyme, 
cited by Usher 

Here the King Westmor 
Slew the King Rothingcr. 

In the old metrical romance of " Kyng 
Horn,” or " Horn Child,” we fnid both West- 
nossfl and Estnesse ; and it is somewhat sin- 
gular, that two places, so oallod, aetnally ex- 
ist in Yorkshire at this day, But “ ness,” 
in that (juartcr, i.s the name given to an in- 
let from n river. There is, however, groat 
confusion in tins poem, as “ Horn” i.s called 
king, sumotimes of one country, niid some- 
time.s of the other. In the French original, 
Westir is said to have been tlie old name of 
Uirlaud or Ireland ; whicli, occasionally at 
least, is called Wostnasse in the translation, 
in which Britain is named Sudeuc; but hero, 
again, it is inconsistent and confused. It is, 
at any rata,” adds the learned antiquary, 
" highly probable, that the story, cited in the 
‘ Cumplnynt of Scotland,’ was a romance of 
‘King Horn,’ whether prose or verse; and, 
consequently, that Estmureland aud West- 
mureland should there mean England and 
Ireland; though it is possible that no other 
instance can be found of those two names 
ooduri'ing with the same sense.” 

Of the Scottish origin of tiiis ballad there 
is intern.al evidence; and several of the 
phrases made use of, besides the titles to 
which wo have referred, afford .corroborative 
proof of Its antiquity. The term “ kevil,” 
used in tlie third verse, — 

Aud they oast kevils them ainang, 

And kevils thoiii between ; 

And they cast kevils them amang, 

Wha suld gae kill the king, — 

Is thus explained hy Sir Walter , Scott, — 
“ ‘Kevils’ — lots. Both words originally meant 
only a povtum or share of any thing. — h’jjes 
Burrjorum, cap. 511, de lot, out, or kavil. Stit- 
iua Giklm, cap. 20, Nullim emat Imam, Kt., 
nm fuerit canfraler Gildw, d'e, Neque lot 
neqiie cavil habml cum aliqiio contraire nos- 
iro. In both these laws, ' lot’ ami ‘ cavil’ 
signify a share in trade.” 


ICi.vo Easter ha.s eoorted lior for lior lands. 
King Wester hjr lier fi.'c, 

King Honoiir fur her comelye face. 

And for lier fair hodio. 

They had not been four months married, 5 
As I have heard tliem tell, 

Until the nobles of the land 
Against them did rebel. 

And tlicy cast kevils thorn aniang, 

Anil kevils ihrni hi, ‘tween ; H) 

And they cast kevils them ainang, 

Wha suiii gae kill the king. 

0 some said yea, and some said nay, 

Tliuir wm-ils did not agree ; 

Till up and got him, Fausi) Foodvage, 15 
And swore it suld be he. 

, When bells were rung, and mass was sung, 

I And a' men bound to lied, 

King Honour and his gayo lailyo 
In a hie cliamher were laid, 20 

Then up and raise him, Fausc Foodrage, 
When n' were fast asleep, 

I And slew the porter in his lodge, 
j That watch and ward did keep. 

I 0, four and twenty silver keys • 25 

Hung hie upon a pin : 

And aye, as ne door lie did unlock, 

I He has fastened it him huhind. 

Then \ip and raiso him, King Honour, 

I Say.s— ” Wliat niean.s a' this diii ? 30 

Or what’s the matter, Fauso Foodrage, 

Or wha has loot you in ?” — 

“ 0 ye iny errand wool sail learn 
Before that I depart, "~ 

Tlu'u drew a knife, baitb lang and sharp, 35 
Ami pierced him to the heart. 

Then up and got the quoon hersell, 

! And fidl low down on her knee: 

I “0 spare my life, now, F'ause Foodvage, 
i For I never injured thee. 40 

“ 0 spare my life, now, Fauso Foodrage, 

I Until I llgtiter be ! 

And SCO gin it bo lad or la.ss. 

; King Honour has left wl' me.”-— 
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“ 0 gin it bo a lasa,” ho says, 45 

“ Wool nuraod H sail bo ; 

But gin it bo a lad bairn, 

He sail be liangfed hie. 

“ I witina aparo for hia tender age, 

Nor yet for hia his hie kin ; 50 

But soon as e’er ho born ia, 

lie sail mount the gallows pin.”’ — 

0 four-and-twenty valiant knights 
Were set the queen to guard ; 

And four stood aye at her houir door, 55 
To keep both watch and ward. 

But when the time drew near an end, 

That she suld lighter be. 

She cast about to find a wile. 

To set her body free. 60 

0 she has birled those merry young men 
With the ale but and the wine, 

Until they were a' deadly drunk 
As any wild- wood swine. 

” 0 narrow, narrow, is this 'window, 65 
And big, big, am I grown !” — 

Yet through the might of our Ladye, 

Out at it she has gone. 

She wandered up, she wandered down, 

She wandered out and in ; 70 

And, at last, into the very swine’s stytho. 
The queen brought forth a son. 

Then they east kevils them amang, 

Which suld gae seek the queen ; 

And the kevil fell upon Wise AYilliam, 76 
And he sent his wife for him. 

0 when she saw Wise William's wife, 

The queen fell on her knee; 

“Win up, win up, madam I” she says; 

“ What needs this oourtesie ?" — 80 

“ 0 unt o’ tins I winna rise, 

Till a boon ye grant to mo ; 

To change your lass for this lad bairn, 

King Honour left me wl’. 

" And ye maun learn my gay goss-hawk 85 
Bight weel to breast a steed ; 

And I sail learn your turtle dew 
Ls weel to write and read. 


“ And yo luaun learn my gay gosa-liawk 
'I'o wield baith bow and brand; gg 

And I sail learn your turtle dow 
To lay gowd wl’ her baud. 

“ At kirk and market wlien wo meet 
We’ll dare make nae avowe, 94 

But — Dame, how does my gay goss-hawk? 

— Madame, how does ray dow 1"'^ 

When days wore gane, and years came on, 
Wise AVilliam he thought long; 

And he has ta’en King Honour’s son 
A-huntiag for to gang. 100 

It sac fell out, at this hunting. 

Upon .a simmer’s day. 

That they came by a fair oastell, 

Stood on a sunny brae. 

“ 0 dinna yo boo tliat bonny castall, 105 
Wi’ halls and towers sae fair? 

Gin ilka man had back his ain, 

Of it you suld he heir.” — , 

“ How I suld ho heir of tliat cnstoll, 

In sooth, I canna sec ; 110 

For it helangs to Fause Foodrago, 

And ho is na kin to me.” 

“0 gin yo suld kill him, Fauso Foodrage, 
You would do but -vidiat was right ; 

For, I wot, ha killed your father dear, 115 
Or over yo saw the light. 

“And gin ye suld kill him, F.ause Foodrage, 
There is no man durst you blame; 

For he keeps your mother a prisoner, 

And she daurna take ye hame." — 120 


* “TUia nietoplioi’lml langiingo,” bWS Scott, “wna ('iis- 
tomnry among tho nortbui’n natlonti. In 926j King Aflul- 
stem Hont un embaf>sy to Ilanild Uaufager, King of Nor- 
way, tbo ebief of which pro.'ao'ntud that priucu with a 
Bword. As it was presoDted by tlio point, Ibo Noi‘\vi*i;iaii 
chief, in roeeiviug it, luiwarlly iaitl hold of the hilt. Tbo 
English ambassador deelarucl, in the namo of his mnstiWj 
that he accepted tho not as a doud of homngo. TheNoi'- 
wejtian ptinee resolving to cirrumvont ins rival by a bivai- 
lar attifice, sent, next pummer, an ambassy to Adehtein, 
the chief of which preseutod TIaco, tho son of Ilaruld. to tho 
English prinee \ and placing him on his knees, tnado tho 
following declaration ; — ^ ITaraldus^ Nnrmanoriim 
amice <e ea'u'at ; albamquo hanc avem hene instiiutani mitlil 
tLlque ‘Oidius deincciis erudias^ The King recuiveii 

young Ilaco on hia Icneos, whieli tho Norwejiiiiii accepted, 
in the name of bis master, as n declai-aliou of infei'ioi'ity ; 
according to tho proverb, ‘/s minor semjpev hdbeiur, qui 
edterius filium educate' 
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Tho boy stavcsd •wild like a grey goss-hawk, 
Says, — “ What may a’ Ibis mean ?” 

“ My boy, ye are King Ilonour’a son, 

And your mother’s our lawful queen.’' 

“ 0 gin I be King Honour’s son, 125 

By our Ladyc 1 s^roar, 

This night I will that traitor slay. 

And relieve my mother dear !” — 

lie lia.s set liia bent bow to his brea.st, 

And leaped the oastell wa’ ; 130 


And soon lie has Ht;iy.e<l on I'ausij Fuodrage, 
Wha loud fur lielj, 'gun ea’. 

“0 baud your tongue, now, Fausc Fooilrage, 
Friie rue yo sliiinna flee;”— 

Sync pierced him throiigli the fuiise, fuiise 
l.eart, y;;g 

And set his inothur free. 

And he lias rewarded Wise William 
Wi’ the best half o’ liis limd; 

And sac inns ho the turtle dow, 

Wi’ tlic triitli o' his rigid liinui. WO 


Sir Jig 

This ballad is the production of Slatthow 
Gregory Lewis ; and our principal motive in 
intrudnoing it into this oolloction i.s to supply 
an example of his oompositiona, fur its merits 
ifre not auoli as to warrant the selection upon 
other grounds. Ills writing.^, although now 
nearly forgotten, had, at one period, no incon- 
siderable influence upon the literature of the 
age ; tlio success that attended his publica- 
tions induced a host of imitators, and, for 
awhile, his “school” may be almost said to 
bave formed the tasto of the country. But 
the unnatural will always be the ephemeral; 
and that which is nut based upon Truth, 
Time will be certain to destroy. With the 
e.Yception of two or three of his more roman- 
tic ballads — “ Alonzo the Brave and Fair 
Itnogoiie,” and, perhaps, “ 0.sric the Lion” — 
tlie [Xieins of Lewis are as completely eon- 
sigm'd to (ddivion as if they had never been 
printed; even bis vain and useles.s "llo- 
mnnecs,” wliicti have passed througli iiume- 
I'ou.s uditioiiB, are now seldom read; and are 
rupuldished only by caterers for the nieretri- 
ciou.s or the virioua. Merit of a particular 
order he undoubtedly had ; public attention 
is never obtained, even for a season, without 
it ; l)ut his works po.sse.s.scd very little of real 
vahio, and tho world has lost nothing by the 
obscurity into ■ndiioh they have sunk, llo 
was “ the first to introduce something liko 
the German taste into Kngllsh ficlitinus, dra- 
matic, and poetical composition andnole.ss 
an aiitliorlty than Sir Walter Scott considers 
00 


iltlpni. 

that lie did service to our literature by slmv.- 
ing, that “tho prevailing tast" of (ieriuany 
might he employed as a formiilabJo niisiiJiiry 
to renewing the spirit of oiivoivii, upon tlie 
same system as when medical (lersoiis at- 
tempt, by the transfusiun of blood, to pa-s into 
the veins of an aged and exhausted iiatient, 
the vivacity of the eircuhitinn and liveliness of 
sensation wliieh clistinguisli a young subject.'’ 
It is certain, that at the period in which he 
“flourished,” Engli.sh literature had hec'omc 
shiggisli, inert, and com paratlvely valueless ; 
while “ tho realms of Parnassus, ” more cspic- 
cially, seemed to lie open to the first htdd in- 
vader, whether ho should lio a daring usurper, 
or could shnwalogitiniate titleof .sovereignty.* 
Lewis was “ horn to fnrtiiiie his father hrdd 
the lucrative appointment of iin(h‘r-.eeret;vry 
at wav; and lie was liinisclf a uiejuliev of 
parliainont as soon as ins age permitted him 
to occupy a seat. Boi-iiig a rc-ideiico in 
Germany, ho had opportunities of iiululgiiig 
his iiicliiiatioii for tlie. iiiarvellims ; iiiui he and 


« ni'Wis was a umrtiiiut, if I nmy ro t.-riii nun, in iliu 
nrruraoy uni} uf ntimlion ; i iii'iy .nhl li>’ lu’l « 

to Im? A»Ltt'r/**w jirKsiriH iiari' l / ' 

ti«ry of rhjuii', or pTpfthr i’»iiuininnl i)\tr »}!'' "f 

Tcr«<*.” « * a * ‘v (Hh workt* wium atIuiUr<!. ,'iii I f!i i 
nuthor br'iCfiioo r.immis. net nii'nly Ihioiiu-lt lii-^ ( un 
uwrlt. though that WAaof mt>nn fiufility. f us 1 1 1't’.tsi. ln* 
hail in some miiiisiiru tai-m tlia by \>j 

lining ft of coitiptihUlGn, whwli, n.itnin,'! ipi- 1 - 
dii*n, so coup’unfal to fhu tJmC it 

palLs by b»‘ing mnoh IiaoSiUiWud, it lift« only tn \' X a. 
shr»rt tUno f'rjruttt'n !n - ritcr to n-'iiistjr GrL^iUd! [• I'U* 

iS.'.orr, 
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his imitators, towards tho close of the lust 
century, nhsolutely flooded the libraries of 
Great liritain ■with their tales of oiichiintinoiit 
and dinblcrie, in poetry and prose. Lewis’s 
puhlicationa are the romances of “Tho 
Monk,” “ Feudal Tyrants,” and “ Roniantic 
Tales “Tales of 'VVondor” and “ Talos of 
Terror,” in verse; “The Castle Spectre” and 
“ Adolmorn,” romantic dr.amaa; “Vononi,” 
a tragedy ; a volume of miscellaneous poetry, 
and tho “Bravo of Venice,” a translation 
from the German. He died in 1818, while 
on hi.s voyage home from a visit to his patri- 
monial property in Jamaica. An idle story 
has been circulated, that his death -was occa- 
sioned by poison, administered to him hy a 
negro whom he had incautiously acquainted 
■with his intention to emancipate the whole 
of his slaves at hia decease. 

Ilia vedumes of ballads, "Tales of Won- 
der” and “ Tales of Terror,” wore compara- 
tive ia'ilurea ; to tho first, Sir W alter Scott, ' 
Southey, Leyden, and others, oontributod, and 
their oontributiona suffiued to give value to 
the work. It ■was published in 1801, “for 
the author.” Lewis, however, was tempted 
to "drive it out” into two volumes, royal 8vo., 
which were sold at a high price. “ Pur- 
chasers murmured at finding this size had 
been attained by the insertion of some of the 
best known pieces of the English language. 
Such as Dryden’s ‘ Theodore and Ilonoria,' 
Parnell's ‘ Hermit,’ Lisle’s ’ Porsenna, King 
of Russia,’ and many other popular poems 
of old date, and generally known, which ought 
not in conscience to have made part of n set 
of tales, ‘ written and collected’ hy a modem 
author.” The oonsequenco was, that the 
costly and weighty volumes met with little or 
no public approval. What had been at first 
received as simple and narural, ■was now 
sneered at as puerile and extravagant, “An- 
other objection was,” adds Sir Walter Scott, 
“ that my friend Lewis had a high hut mis- 
taken opinion of his own powers of humour. 
The truth wa,s, that tliough he could throw 
some gayety into bis lighter pieces, after tho 
manner of tho Frenoli writers, his attempts 
at ■what is called pleasantry in English wholly 
wanted the quality of humour, and were 
generally failures. But this ho would not 
allow ; and the ‘ Tales of Wonder’ were filled, 
in a sense, with attempts at comedy, which 
might he generally accounted abortive.” 


Olio important oonsoquenco, at least, ful- 
lowod this intruduutiou of a now stylo into 

our literal lire; to hi.s acquaintance with Lewis 

we arc probably indebted for the va.st store- 
house of wealth bequeathed to us hy Sir 
Walter Scott. “ Finding Lewis,” ho says, 
“in possession of so much reputation, and 
conceiving tliat if J foil behind him in poeti- 
cal powers, I considerably osoeodod him in 
general information , I suddenly took it into 
my head to attempt tho style of poetry hy 
which he had raised himself to fame ;” and, 
he adds, “ out of an accidental acquaintance” 
with the popular iruthor, which “ increased 
into a sort of intlinacy, consequences arose 
which nltorcd almost all the Scottish ballad- 
maker’s future prUspeots in life.” He was 
first stimulated to the translation of some 
German ballads; and soon acquired oonfl- 
donce to attempt “tho imitation of what he 
admired,” Lewis had, about this period, 
announced tho pnVnon'non of a wto’e, t’lio 
title of which sufficiently indioates its cha- 
racter — “Tales of Wonder,” — and to this 
work Scott readily agreed to contrilmte. It 
was published iu two volumes, in the your 
1801; and contained, among others, the bal- 
lads of “ Glenfinlas” and tho “ Eve of Saint 
John,” by Sir Walter — compositions which 
ho can soarooly bo said to have afterwards 
surpassed. Tho encouragement the young 
author here met vvith, led to the oollection 
and subsequent publication of the “ Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border,” originally 
printed by James Bailantyne, at Kelso. What 
“great events from little causes flow I” — pos- 
sibly if “ Monk Lewis” had never existed as 
a versifier, the genius of Scott might have 
been directed into some less serviceable chan- 
nel ; for, mainly out of the trivial circum- 
stances hero briefly recorded, he “gradually, 
and almost insensibly, engaged himself in 
that species of literary employment” — “mo- 
dorn imitations of the ancient ballad.” 

Oh! gentle huntsman, softly tread, 

And softly wind thy bugle-horn ; 

Nor rudely break tho silenoe shed 
Around the grave of Agilthorn 1 

Oh I gentle huntsman, if a tear 5 

E’er dimmed for others’ ■woe thine eyes, 
Thou’lt surely deW, with drops sincere, 

The sod where lady Eva Res. 
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Yon crumbling chapel’s sainted bound 9 
'i'heir hands and hearts hchuld them plight ; 

Long held yon towers, with ivy crowned, 
'Lhe beauteous dame and gallant knight. 

AliUS ! the hour of bliss is past, 

For hark! the din of discord rings; 14 

War’s clarion sounds, Joy hoars the blast, 
And trembling plies his radiant wings. 

And must aad Eva loan her lord ? 

And must he seek the martial plain? 

Oh! .SCO, alio brings his caaqne and sword; 
Oh! hnrk, she pours her plaintive strain! 

“Blessed is the village rtamsei’s fate, 21 
'rhuugh poor and low her station ho; 

Sale from the oaroa which haunt tlio great, 
Safa from the c.ires which torture me 1 

" No doubting fear, no cruel pain, 25 
No dread auspenso her breast alarms; 

No tyrant honour rulo.s her awaln, 

And tears him from her folding arms. 

“ She, cavetoa.s wandering 'midst the rooks, 
In pleasing toll consumes the day; 30 

Aiid tends her goats, or feeds her flocks, 

Or joins her rustic lover’s lay. 

“ ’fhougli hard her couch, each sorrow flies 
The pillow which supports her head; 

She sleeps, nor fears at morn her eyes 35 
Shall wake, to mourn a hushaud dead. 

“ Hush, impious fears ! the good and brave 
Heaven's arm will guard from danger free; 

When death with thousands gluts the grave. 
Ills dart, my love, shall ghineo from thee ; 

“While thine shall fly direct and sure, 41 
This buckler every blow repel ; 

Thi.s cas{]ue from wounds that face secure, 
Whore all the loves and graces dwell. 

“This glittering scarf, with tenderest care, 
My hand.s in happier moments wove ; 4G 

Cnraed bo the wretch, whose sword shall tear 
'The spell-bound work of wedded love 1 

“ Lo ! on thy falchion keen and bright, 

I shed a trembling consort’s tears ; 50 

Oh ! when their traces meet thy sight, 
Remember wretched Eva’s fears ! 


j “ Think how thy ]ip.s she fondly [/rij.'^.sed, 

• Think how she wept— compolled to )iart ; 

Think every wound which sear.s tlvy breast, 
Is doubly marked on Eva’s heart 50, 

“0 thou! my mistress, wife, and friend 1’’— 
Thus Agilthorn with siglis iiegan ; 

“ 'Thy fond coinplainta my bosom rend. 

Thy tears my fainting soul unimm ; GO 

“ In pity cease, my geiitlo dame, 

Such sweetness and smdi gviitf to join ! 

Ic.st I forget tlio voice of Faina, 

And only list to Love's iiUil thine, 

“ Flnw, flow, my tears, unhoanded gush I Kt 
Rise, vise, my Hob.s, 1 set yu free : 

Bleed, bleed, my heart I 1 need not blush 
To own that life is dear to mo. 

“ The wretch whose lip.s have pres,sed the 
bowl. 

The hitter how] of pain and v,’i3e, TO 

May careless reach Ins mortal goal, 

May boldly meet the final blow : 

“ His hopes destroyed, bis comfort wrecked, 
A happier life ho hopes to find ; 

But what can I in heaven eaxpoct, 75 

Beyond the bliss I leave behind? 

“Oh, no! the joys of yonder skies, 

'To pro.sporous love prp.sont no cliarms; 

My heaven is placed In Ilva’.s eyes, 

My paradise in Eva’.s arms. 80 

" Yet mark me, .sweet ! if Heaven’s connnand. 
Hath doomed my fall in martial .strife, 

Oh I let not anguish tempt tliy haml 
To rashly break tlio thread of life! 

“ No I let our buy thy care engross, 8o 
Let him thy stay, tliy comfort ho ; 

Supply Ills luckless father’.s hiss, 

And love him fur thyself and me, 

“ So may ohlivtnn soon efface 
The grief which clouds this fatal morn ; 

And soon thy cheeks afford no trace 91 
Of tears which fall for Agilthorn 1“ 

lie said; and couched his quivering lanee; 
Ila said i and braced his iiitwuy shield : — 

Sealed a la.st kiss, threw a last ghiiicc, 95 
Then spurred his steed to Flodden Field. 
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stu AiUi/rriouN, 


Hut Kvu, of all joy liorofl,, 

Stiuul voiKoil at llui f>,a(t', 

Aiul viowuil Uio pi'iiilH lilrt cum'.si'V 

WhiU) liuvryhip; at tlu‘ call of fall). 100 

Fori>lHuliii 5 >;H sail lu'i' lawoiu tolil, 

'L'lui stood wliiuh boro liiiii tlioiioo ho li^lil, 
Uor Kmj'lrij'; cye.s would uo'or holiold 
Aoaiti bring lumio licr own tnio kiiiglil. 

While uiaiiy a sigli lior bosom lioaves, 105 
She tlma addressed lior orplian pago; — 
“Dear youth, if o'er iiiy love relieved 
The sorrows of thy infant age : 

“ If o’er I taught thy looks to play 
Luxuriant round thy blooming face ; 110 

If o’er I wiped thy tears away, 

And bade them yield to smiles their place: 

“ Oh ! speed thoo, swift as stood can hear, 
Wliovo Floddou gnians with lioaps of dead ; 
And o'er the oumbat, homo repair, 115 
And toll mo how my lord 1ms spoil. 

“ Till thou return’st each hour's an ago. 

An ago omployod in doubt and pain; 

Ohl haste thoo, liasto, my little foot-pago. 

Oh ! liiisto and soon return again.” 120 

” Now, lady doar, thy grief aasuago, 

Good tidings soon shall case thy pain; 

I’ll haste. I’ll hiusto, thy little foot-page. 

I’ll haste, and soon return again.” 

Then Osway bade his oourser tly ; 125 

But still, while hapless Eva wept. 

Time soaroely seemed his wings to ply. 

So slow tho tedious momonts crept. 

And oft she kissed Iier baby’s cheek. 

Who slumbered on her throbbing breast; 
And now she hade the warder spoak, 131 
And now sho lulled hor ehilcl to rest. 

“ Good warder, say, what meets thy sight? 

What soe’at from tho castle tower ?” 

“ Nuught but the rocks of Blginbright, 135 
Nought but the shades of Forost-Bower.” 

“ Oh, pirotty babe 1 thy mother’s joy. 

Pledge of tho purest, fondest flame, 
To-morrow’s sun, dear holploss boy. 

May see thee bear an orphan’s name. 140 


” Pi'iluip-i, ii’mi now, Himm Scottish awiml 
Tho life hlood of tliy Ihllu'r ilraina; 
I’orimps, o'oM now, timl lioiirt is gored, 

Whoso hlroiuiis siipplioil thy liltlo vcius, 

“ 0, wiirdor, from tho ciistio lower, l^tj 
Now .say wlmt olijui'ls moot thy sight?” 
"Nono Imt tho shmlos of ForLsst-Bower, 

Nunc Imt Iho rooks of Elgiohright.” 

“KmiTst thoo, my Imho? so smiled thy aim 
AVhon, gazing on Ids Eva's face, 150 
Ili.s eyes shot lioiuns of gentle lire, 

And joyed sueh beams in iniuo to trace. 

“Sloop, sloop, iny babe I of care devoid; 

Thy mother hreatho.s this fervent vow— 

Oh, novor be thy sool employud 155 

On thought, s so sad as liors aro uowl 

“Now, warder, warder, speak again! 

What soo.st thou from the turrel’n height 1” 
“Oh, lady, spoodiiig o’er the plain, 

Tim liltlo fool-pago appoai'H in sight 1” ICO 

Qiiiok boat hor lioarl, short grow her breath ; 

(lloHO to hor livoast llm lialio alio diwv— 

“ Now, huiiion,” she oriml," for life or death I” 
And forth to moot the iiago sho flow. 

“And is tliy lord from dangor free? 1C5 
And is tho deadly eomhat o’er?" — 

In silonoo Osway hont his knoo. 

And laid a scarf her foot hofovo, 

Tho well-known scarf with blood was stained, 
And tours from Osway’s cyolids fell; 170 
Too truly Eva’s heart c.xplaiiiiKl, 

What meant those silent tears to tell. 

“Como, coino, my habol” sho wildly cried, 
“Wo needs must sock the field of woe: 
Coinc, como, my bubo! cast fear aside 1 175 
To dig tby father’s grave wo go.” 

“Stay, lady, st.ayl a storm impends; 

Lo ! throatoning clouds tho sky o’erspread ; 
The thunder roars, tho rain descends, 170 
And lightning streaks tho heavons witlirod 

“ Hark, hw'k, the winds tempeatuous rave ! 

Oh 1 bo thy dread intent resigned 1 
Or, if roaolvod tho storm to brave. 

Bo this doar infant left behind !” 
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“No, no! with mo niy baby stays 1 185 

With me lin llvoa ; with mo be dies! 

Flasli, lightnings, flash 1 yonr fi'iimdly blaze 
Will shew nio where my warrior liDS.” 

0 see she roams the bloody field, 

' And wildly shrieks her husband’s name; 

• 0 see she stops and eyes a shield, 101 

A heart the symbol, wrapt in flame. 

Ilia armour broke in many a place, 

A knight lay atretohod that shield beside; 

She raised his vizor, kissed his face, 195 
Then on his bosom sunk and died. 

Huntsman, their rustic grave beliold ; 

’Tis hare, at nigiit, the fairy king, 

Where sleeps the fair, where sloops the bold, 
Oft forma liis light fantastio ring. 200 


’Ti.s l)crc, at ere, each village youth 
With froshc.st flowers tho turf adorns; 
'Tis here ho swears eterntil truth, 

By Eva’s faith and Agiltliorn’s. 

And here the virgins sadly tell, 20;; 

Each seated hy her shepherd’s side. 

How hriive tho gallant warrior fell, 

IIow true his lovely lady died. 

Ah I gentle Imntsinaii, pitying hear, 

And mourn tho gentle lovers’ doom ! 210 
Oh 1 gentle Imnstnian, drop a tear, 

And dew the turf of Eva’s tomb. 

So ne’er m.ay fate thy hopes oppose ; 

So ne’er may grief to thee I)e known ; 
'They who enn weep for others’ woes, 215 
Should ne’er have cause to weep their own. 


f |e fife iiitli of foi« finunlit. 


It is needless to mention the popularity of 
the following story. Every city, tow'n, vil- 
lage, shop, stall, man, woman, and child, in 
the kingdom, can bear witness to it. Its an- 
tiquity, liowever, remain.s to be inquired into, 
move especially as no very anoient edition of 
it has been discovered. That which was 
made use of on tlie present occasion hears 
the following title; “'Tom Tluunbe, his life 
and death; wherein is declared many mar- 
uailous acts of manhood, full of wonder, and 
strange merriments. Which little knight 
lived in king Arthurs time, and famous in 
the court of Groat Brittaine. London, print- 
ed for John Wright. 1630.’’ It is a small 
8vo. in hlnck letter, was given, among many 
other eiirioiis pieces, by Kobert Burton, 
.author of the An.atomy of Melancholy, to 
the Bodleian Library (Sold. Art. L. 70.), and 
is the oldest copy known to bo extant. 'There 
is a later edition, likewise in black letter, 
printed for E. Coles, and others, in Antony 
it Wood’.s collection, wdiich ha.s been eoll.ated, 
as has also a diflerent copy, printed for some 
of the same proprietors, in the cditor’.s posses- 
sion. All three are ornamented with curious 
cuts, representing the most meuiorable inci- 


denta of onr hero's life. They arc likewise 
divided into chapters by short prose argu- 
ments, which, being always unnecessary, and 
sometimes improper, as occasioning an inter- 
ruption of the narrative, are here omitted. 

In Ben Jon.aon’3 Masque of the Fortunate 
Isles, designed for tho Court, on the Twelfth 
Night, 1020, Skelton, one of the characters, 
after mentioning Elinor Ramming, and 
others, says 

Or you may have come 
In, Tuo.uas 'Thumb, 

In a runniNO f.vt. 

With Doctor Rat. 

Then “The Antimasque follows : tam.si.sting 
of these twelve per, sons, Owl-glaas, the four 
Knaves, two RnfBans, Fitz-Ale, and Vapor, 
Elinor Riiniming, Mary Anibree, Lang Meg 
of Westminster, Tom 'riuiMB, and Doctor 
Rat.’’- 

Five years before there had appeared “The 
History of Tom Thnmhe, tho Little, for Ins' 

* Worka, Ijy WanUoy, vl.lOj. '■ Doctor Hat, Uii'onrnto,” 
ia one of thQ J)ramatis Far&ona iu “Gammiir Gurtoii’a 
Necdlu.** 
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•irr. 

HnuiU Hliilm'ii Hunmiuoil Kiiiii; Ai-llmr’M 
Du-ai-lo: WlioHc liiliiand uiUoiitiiros I’diitiiiiio 
luiuiy sti'iin‘:;ii anil wuinli'i'l'nl lU'i'ldi'iila, |iiili- 
lislu'd fur tlin didi^ldud’ merry Time-speininra. 
IiiHirtiiled at liiindim fin' 'I'lai. Fauijiileyi 
(I'iuiii. Id. 1.]'' Tlii.s, Innvnvnr, wa.-f niily tlin 
eiaiiuum luetrioill story turned into jini.‘’n 
with Mime fouUhliiidditiouH by If. 1. (liieliard 
JoliuMiu.J Thu I’vefaeu nr lulrnduetnvy 
Gliaptur ia as folUws, being indeed tlie only 
])art of the iinuk Unit deaevves nntiee. 

“ My merry Miiso buget.'i no 'J'ale.s of Ony 
of Warwinko, nor of lioiild Hir lionis of Ilainp- 
ton ; nor will I tremble rny penno with tlie 
pleasant glee of Robin ITood, little Inlin, the 
Fryer and his Marian ; nor will I call to 
minde the lusty Pindar of WaUofield, nor 
those bold Yeomen of tlie N'ortli, Adam Bui.r,, 
Oi.Ejr OP 'rriE Cuiuoii, nor Wii.mam op Ci,oii- 
DEsi.v, tlioao anoienh arolior.s of all England, 
nor alial my story lie uiada of tlio mad merry 
ptanukns of Tom of llotlilem, Tom liineohui, 
or Tinu a Lin, tlm Diuols supposed llasiard, 
nor yot of (lavagantua liiivt monster of inen,'’’ 
bnt of AN 01 , Turn Tom, a Toji or mouk an'I’i- 
ciuiTV, a Tom of ii strange making, I inoiinn 
Little Torn of Wales, no bigger tliaii ii Millera 
Thumbo, and thorofore for ills small staturo, 

surnamed Tom Tlinnilw Tlio ANOitiNT 

Tales of Tom Tluunliu in the oloe tiiik, 
hauo boonu the only rouinors of drowzy ago 
at midnight; old and young hauo with his 
Talcs chira’d Mattena till tlio cocks crow in 
' the morning ; Batrdiolors and Maidoa with his I 
Talas hauo compassed the C'ludsituas firo- 
bloidte, till the Curfew-Boll rings candle out; 
the old Sliephoiu-d and the young Plow boy 
after their dayos labour, hauo carold out a 
Talc of Tom TTuunbo to make them merry 
with: and who but litlle Tom, hath made 
long nights seem short, and heauy toyles 
easie ? Therefore (gentle Reader) considering 
that old modest mirth la turned naked out of 
doors, wdillo nimble wit in the great Hall sits 
vpon a soft cushion gluing dry bnbboa; for 
wdiioli cause I will, if I can now cloath him 
in his former liuery, and bring him againo 
into the Ohimney Corner, where now you 

* This Is Bcnrcely true; tho titles of the two Inst chap- 
ters iMing, 1. “ How Tom Thambo rUing forth to take the 
ayro, mot with the great Saraganlm, and of tho speech 
thatwas hotwi'ono thorn." 2. “How Tom Thumho after 
conferonre had with great Garagmttsa returned, and how 
ha met with King TViodZc." 


inii’,1 imiiginf nm to nit liy u j|.||i|,i jp.u 
amoiLg.,t a i'iini|oiny of gond fcllovviis onovii 
Well sple'd IViiM.id linule of (‘lirUtmns Aid 
telling of il|i",c‘ merry Tnim; whieli Imreiiricr 
fulliiu." This is ill the eilitnr's pnsm8.sinn. 

In Ihe piinegyrte tei.ses (by Mlelmel Dmj.. 
ton anil otliers) iipon 'I'oni Coryato and hi; 
(hmililies, London, llill, Itii,, uur hero k 
thms iiitnidiieed, along with a namesake, of 
wlumi, unforlmmlely, we know nothing fw 
tiior ; 

“Tom Tiiu.miie l.s dninbe, vntill the piiilding 
eree|ie, 

"In wliieh lie was intnmb’d, tlien out doth 
pec])o. 

“Tom Pii'Eit is gone out, ami mirth bcwailcs, 
“lie noucr will come in to tell vs tales.”* 

AVe are uiialile In trace imr little liovo altovo 
half a ennlury further liiiek, when wo lind 
liim still jiojmlar, indeed, liut, tn nur gvt'at 
mortidcalUm, in very liiul eompnny. “In mm 
mtli.niimm (says linnest llegimvld tient) miv 
mnllievH maids Imnn so lorrllieil vs with lui 
imglie dim'll. , , and Imne so friiiod vh with 
tmll liegge.i'H, spirits, wilelies, vrelions, elncs, 
hags, I'airii'H, satyrs, pans, fannes, sylens, kit 
willi lliceanstieke, triInns, enntimvR, dwariVs, 
giants. Imps, ealears, enninrnrs, nymplies, 
ehaiiglings, inenlius, Roliin giind-fclhnv, tho 
spnornn, the mare, tlie man in the oke, the 
lielle-waino, tlm liredrake, tlm piieklo, Tom 
T noMim, imli-golililin, Tom tmiibler, bonolcs, 
and emdi otlinr Img.s, tbat we are afraido of 
our owne, shadnwes.”t 

To tliesG researelu's wo sliall only add the 
opinion of tliat eminent, antiquary Mr. 
Thomiia Iloarne, tlmt tliis History, “how- 
ever looked upon as altogellmv fietitinus, yet 
was CKKTAINLY foillldoil Upnll some AHTHEN- 
TiCK IIlstoiiv, as being nothing else, origi 
naliy, .but a description of King Edgau’h 
DWAiir.”.’|: 

'Sin a different part of tho work wo find othor chaiae- 
tfirs mentioned, whoso story Is now, perhaps, irrotriovably 
forgot : 

I am not now to toll a talo 
Of George a Oroen, or luc/^a a VaU, 

Or yet of Uhiltf/acc, 

p Oiscouorio of 'Witehrriiffc, London, IfiSl, 4to. p, liiii, 
Soo also Archil. Ilnrsnet’s Declaration of Popish ImpoS' 
tare, Ihi. 1(104, 4to, p. 1:15. 

[Umpdictm Afjfias, Api^pmtix ad Pi-ff/ationcm, p. lv 
M r. Ilearno was prohahly led to fix upon this monarch by 
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In Avtluu-a court Toni T'lmmbo did line, 

A man of mickle inij^ht, 

The bc&t of ‘’-'1 round, 

And eke n doughty knight: 

Ilis stature hut aii inch in height, 5 

Or quarter of a span ; 

Then thiiike you not this little knight, 

Was prou’d a valiant man ? 

Ilia fatliar was a plow-man plains, 

Hia mother milkt the cow, 10 

But yet the way to get a sonne 
‘This’ couple knew not how, 

TTntill auoh tirao this good old man 
To learned Merlin goes. 

And there to him hia deepe desires 15 
In soorot manner showca, 

IIow in his heart he wiahl to liaue 
A ohilde, in time to oorau. 

To be his holre, though it might bo 
No bigger than hia Tluimbe. 20 

Of which old Merlin ihus foretold, 

That ho his wish should hauo, 

And so this aonno of stature small 
The elmriner to him gauo. 

No blood nor bones in him should bo, 25 
In shape and being such, 

That nien should hoare him apeake, but not 
IBs ivandring shadow touch; 

But so vnseone to goe or come 
Whereas it pleasd him still; 30 

Begot and borne in halfe an houre, 

To fit hia fathers will. 

And in fours minutes grew so fast, 

That he became so tall 
As was the plowmans thumbe in height, 35 
And so they did him call 


Toji Tuumei’., the which the Fayry-Queene 
There g.avo him to his name. 

Who, with lier traine of Goblins grim, 

Vnto his chriatniug came. 40 

Whereas she clonfh’d him richly hrauo. 

In gai'ments fine and faire, 

Which lisstod him for many yeares 
In seemely sort to vvearo. 

His hat m.ade of an oaken loafo, 45 

His shirt a spiders web, 

Both light and soft for those his limhoa 
That were ao sinally bred ; 

Ilia hose and douldot thistle downo, 

Togoather wean’d full fine ; 50 

His stookins of an apple greene, 

Made of the outwaid rine ; 

Ilia garters were two litHe haires, 

Pull’d from Ills mothers eye, 

Ills hootea and shoos a mouses skin, 55 
There tanil most euriously. 

Thus, like a lustio gallant, ho 
Aduentnred forth to goe, 

AVith other children in the streets 

Ilis pretty trickes to show. 60 

Where he for counters, pinns, and points, 
And cherry atones did play. 

Till he amongst those gamesters young 
Had loslc his stooko away. 

Yet could he soone renue the same, 65 
When as must nimbly ha 
Would diue into ‘tlieir’ churry-haggs. 

And there ‘partaker’ he, 

Unsecnc or felt by any one, 

Vntiil a sclioller shut 70 

This nimble youth into aboxo, 

AVherein hia pin.s he put. 


Vor. 12j these. 

some ikhFiilouR linos added, about his own time, to Intro- 
duce a apuiioua st’caTid aud Ihird part. See the common 
ed.tlims of Aldom.U’y church-yard, &c., or that entitled 
“Thomas Hedivh’ii.s; or, a compleot hlfltory of the life and 
murvolloua artlons of Tom Thomb. In three tomes. In- 
tarsporfipd with that ingenious comment of the Into Dr. 
Wagstfttf; and annotations by eaveral lunds To which 
is i)ii*li\M historical and critical remarUe on tbo life and 
wutingsof tho author” London, 1729, fuUo. Dr. Wag- 
Btuif’s comment was written to ridicule that of Mr. Addi- 
pon, in the Spectator, upon the hallad of Chevy-Ohase, and 
is insertod in hia works. 


Of whom to bo reueng’d, be tooke 
(In mirth and pleasant game) 

Black pots, and glasses, which he hung 75 
A''pan a bright sunne-boame. 


The other boyes to doe the like, 
In pieces broke them quite ; 
For which tliey were most 
AFhereat ho iaiight oat'-' 

— — 

Ver. 67, tl 
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And so Tom Thmubo vofilraiimd wim 
L'l’iiiu tluiai! hln niKii'tH and play, 

And by Ida motlmr id'tm- tbali 
Comptd’d at honui to atiiy. 

Wbcreaa about a Gbrislinaa liiiio, 85 

Ilia falboi- a boj; had kil’d, 

And Tom ‘would’ boo thu paddings niado, 
fotii’’ tboy slunild bu apil'd. 

lie sate vpoLi the pudcling-buulo, 

The candle I'or tu hold ; 90 

Of wbicli tbore is vnto this day 
A pretty paalimo told ; 

For Tom fell in, and could not bo 
For euer after found, 

For in the blood and batter ho, 95 

Was strnngaly hist and drownd, 

"Where searohhig long, but all in value, 

Ills mother after that 
Into a pudding thrust her aonno, 

Instead of niinood fat. 100 

"Wliinh pudding of the largest sko, 

Into the kettle throwno, 

JIado all tlio rout to fly thc.iamut, 

As -with a whirlo-wind blowne. 

For BO it tumbled vp and downo, 105 

Within the li(pu)r Iboro, 

As if the denill ‘had’ been boyld; 

Such was his mothers foaro. 

That vp she tooko the pudding str.ait, 

And gaue it at the doore 110 

TntiO a tinker, which from thence 
In his blacke budget bore. 

But as the tinker climb’d a stile, 

By chance be let a eraoke : 

Now gip, old knaue, out cride Tom Thumbe, 
There hanging at his baclie ; 116 

At which the tinker gan to run, 

And wnuld no longer stay. 

But oast both bag and pudding downe. 

And thence hyed fast away. 120 

From which Tom Thumbe got loose at last 
And home return’d againe: 

Where he from following dangers long 
In safety did remaine. 


llnlill surh tinm his imdlicr wont log 

milking nf lu'r klni‘, 

Wlmri' Tiiiii viilo a thistle fust 
iSlui linked with a twiiio. 

A (lireiul tliaf heldc him to the saute. 

For feare tlio hlnstring wimlo i30 

iSImulil hbiw him thence, that so she might 
Her Bonne in safety Undo. 

But marko the liap, a cow came hy, 

Ami vp tlic thistle eato. 

Fooro Tom withall, that, as a dooko, 135 
AVas luado the rod cowos mcatc: 

Who heing nii.st, his inothov wont 
Him calling ciicry whore, 

AVIicro art thou Tom ? whovo art thou Tom? 
Quoth ho. Hero nuithor, hero: 140 

AFithiii tho rod cowo.s l)olly hero, 

Vour Honno is swallowed vp. 

T'ho which into her I'cavaful heart 
Moat cavnl'ull dolours put. 

Moium wliile the e.owo was Irouhlod much, 

111 Ihis Im.r litmhling wiimhc, 14G 

And eoiild not rest vnlil that she 
lliul hae.kward cast 'i'om Tluimho t 

AVho nil hosniuai'od ns lui was. 

Ills mother tmdeo him vp, 150 

To lioiiro him tlmmits, the which pooro lad 
Sho in her pocket put. 

Now after this, in sowing time, 

Ills fnlhcr would him hauc 
Into the field to driuo his plow, 

And thcrcvpoii him gaue 155 

A whip made of a havly str.aw, 

To driuo tlie cattle on : 

AVhere, in n furrow’d land now sowne, 

Poore Tom was lost and gon. 

Now hy a raven of great strength 160 
Away ho thence was borne. 

And carried in the carrions hoake 
Euon like a graine of come. 

Unto a giants castle top. 

In wliich he let him fall, 165 

Whore econo the giant swallowed vp 
Ills body, cloathea and aU. 


■Ver. 87,"to. V. 88, feared that. V. 107, b,od there. 
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But in ilia belly did Tom Thumbo 
So groat 11 rumbling make, 

Thiit noitlior day nor night he could 170 
The smalloat quiet lake, 

Dntill the gyanfc had him apewd 
Three miles into the sea, 

Whereas a fish soene tooke him vp 
And bore him thence away. 175 

Which lusty fish was after caught 
And to king Arlliur sent, 

Where Tom waa found, and made hia dwarfe, 
Whereas hia dayes he spout 

Long time in liuely iollity, 180 

Bolou’d of all the court, 

And none like Tom was then esteem’d 
Among the noble sort. 

Amongst hia deodcs of courtship done, 

Ilia higbnosao did command, 185 

That ho ould dance a galliard brauo 
Vpon hia queonoa loft hand. 

The which ho did, and for the same 
The king his signet gaue. 

Which Tom ah ut hi.s middle wore 190 
Long time a girdle brauo. 

Now after this the king would not 
Abroad for pleasure goe, 

But still Tom Thumba mu, si ride with him, 
Phic’t on his saddle-how. 195 

Where on a time when as it rain'd, 

Tom Thumbe moat nimbly crept 
In at a button hole, where he 
Witliin his hosome slept. 

And being neere his highnesae heart, 200 
He cran’d a wealthy hoone, 

A liborall gift, the which the king 
Comandod to be done, ' 

For to rolieue his fathers wants. 

And mothers, being old ; 205 

Which was so much of siluer ooyne 
As well hia armea'*could hold. 

And ao array goes lusty Tom, 

With three pence on his baoke, 

A heauy burthen, which might make 210 
His wearied limbea tq oracke. 
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So trauelling two dayes and nights. 

With labour and great palne, 
lie came into the house whereas 
Ills parents did retnaino ; 215 

Which was but halfe a mile in space 
From good king Artlmra court, 

'The which in eight and forty hourcs 
lie went in weary sort. 

But comming to his fathers doore, 220 
He there sneh entrance bad 
As made hia parents both reioioe, 

And he thereat rvas glad. 

His mother in her apron tooke 
Her gentle sonne in haste, 225 

And by the fier side, witljin 
A walnut shell, him plac’d : 

Whereas they feasted him three dayes 
Vpon a hazoll nut, 

Whereon he rioted so long 230 

He them to charges pat ; 

And thcra-upon grew wondorous sicks, 
Through eating too much meate, 

Which was suffioiont for a month 
For this great man to eate. 235 

But now his husinesse o.iH’d him foorth, 
King Arthurs court to see. 

Whereas no longer from the same 
He could a stranger bo. 

But yet a few small April drops, 240 
Which setled in the way, 

His long and weary iourney forth 
Did hinder and so stay. 

Until his carefull father tooke 
A birding trunke in sport, 246 

And with one blast blow this his sonno 
Into king Arthurs court. 

Now he with tilts and turnaments 
Was entertained so. 

That all the best of Arthurs knights 250 
Did him much pleasure show. 

As good Sir Lancelot of the Lake, 

Sir Tristam, and sir Guy ; 

Yet none compar’d with Braue Tom Thum, 
For knightly chiualry.. 255' 
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THK ,r;14'M AND DKATIl (tl.' ’I'ttM THUMliK, 


lllllill Hlll-ll I'lllHt IiIm lUllllltM' Wl'llt 1“)') 

A iiiilkiii;,'; III' liinii, 

Wliiirn 'I'liiii I'lil.ii :i l.liintld I'hhI 
iSlut liiikcil wlLli IL Iwliiii. 


And KO Tom Thnmbii niHtniincd wiin 
li'roin llioso his fipurta mul play, 

And liy hia mutlier aftov that 
ConipcTcl at homo to atiiy. 

'W'lioreaa aliout a Cliristuiaa tunft, Hr) 

Hia liitliar a ling had kil’d, 

And Tom ‘would' seu tlio puddinga miiilo, 

‘ For fear’ they shouUl be spil’d. 

He ante vpon the pudding-bnulo, 

The candle for to hold ; 90 

Of wliich there is vnto this day 
A pretty paathue told; 

For Tom fell in, and could not bo 
Fur euer after found. 

For in the blood and batter ho. 95 

Was strangely lost and drownd. 

Where soarobing long, but all in vnino. 

His inolhor aftor that 
Into a pudding thrust bar sonno, 

Instead of iniucod fat. 100 

Which pudding of tho largest size, 

Into tho kotllo Uirowno, 

Made all tho rest to fly thoroout. 

As with a whirlo-trind blowiic. 

For so it tuuiblocl vp and downo, 105 

Within the liipior tlioru, 

As if tho dunill ‘had’ boon boyld; 

Such was bis mothers foare. 

That vp she tooko the pudding strait. 

And gaue it at tho dooro 110 

Vnto a tinker, which from thence 
In his blacke budget bore. 

But as the tinker climb’d a stile. 

By chance ho lot a orncko ; 

Now gip, old Imaue, out cride Tom Thumbe, 
There hanging at hia hacke : 110 

At which the tinker gan to run. 

And would no longer stay, 

But cast both hag and pudding downo, 

And thence hyed fast away. 120 

From which Tom Thumbe got loose at last 
And home return’d againe: 

Where he from following dangers long 
In safety did remaine. 


A thread (hat heldii him to the aunio. 

Fur feani tho hhi.striiig windc ,^30 

Shiinld iduw him theiiee, that so she might 
Her .1011110 in safoty Undo. 

But marko the hap, a cow oamo by, 

And vp the thi.stlc rate. 

Poore T'om wilhall, that, as a diioko, 135 
IV'aa made tho red cowes ineato: 

Wlio being mist, his mothor wont 
Hiiu caiiing oiiery whore, 

AVhero art tliim Tom? whore art tiiou Tom? 
Quiitii ho, lliiri! niDtlu'r, hove: 140 

Within till) red cowes liolly lioro, 

'Your sonno is swallowed vp. 

Thu whioli into liar fiMivolhl heart 
'Most cavefnll doliuuM put. 

Mimuo while the cowo was trouhlcd muoli, 
lit this her tinnliling woinlii), 14C 

And cimlil not rest vnlil lliat slm 
Had haekward cast 'Tom Tlumiho i 

Who all lieHiiieared as he was, 

Hi.s midlier tooko him vp, ' 150 

To hoaro him tlumco, tlie which pooro hid 
Sho in her pocket put. 

Now after thi.i, in sowing time. 

Ills futluir would liim luiuo 
Into tlic lield to driuo hi.s plow, 

And tlierevpon him gauo 155 

A whip made of a havly straw. 

To driuo the cattle on ■. 

Where, in a furrow’d land now sowne, 

Pooro Tom was lost and gon. 

Now by a raven of great strength 160 
Away bo tbonco was borne. 

And carried in tlio carrions boako 
Euen like a graino of corno, 

Unto a giants oastlo top, 

In whiob bo lot him fall, 165 

AVliore soono tbo giant swallowed vp 
His body, cloathos and all. 


Ver, 87, to. V. 88, feared that. V. 107» bod there. 
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But in hiB belly did Tom Tluimbo 
So groat a rambling make, 

Tlint neither day nor night he could 170 
The smallest (fillet take, 

Dntill the gyant had him apowd 
Three miles into the sea. 

Whereas a flsh soone tooko him vp 
And bore him thence away. 175 

Which lusty fiish was after caught 
And to king Arthur sent. 

Where Tom was found, and made his dwarfe. 
Whereas his dayes he spent 

Long time in liuoly ioUity, 180 

Belou'd of all the court. 

And none like Tom was then esteem’d 
Among the noble sort. 

Amongst his deedcs of courtship done, 

Ilis liigbnosse did ooiiimand, 185 

That ho ould dance a galliard brauo 
Vpon his quoenos loft hand. 

The which ho did, and for tho samo 
The king his signet gauo. 

Which Tom ah ut his middle wore 190 
Long time a girdle brauo. 

Now after this tho king would not 
Abroad for pleasure goe. 

But still Tom 'i’humhe must ride with him, 
Plac’b on his saddle-bow. 195 

Where on a time when as it rain'd, 

Tom 'fhunibe most nimbly crept 
In at a button hole, where he 
Within his bosome slept. 

And being neero his highnesse heart, 200 
He orau’d a wealthy boons, 

A liborall gift, the which the king 
Oom.andcd to be done, 

Por to relioue his fathers wants, 

And mothers, being old ; 205 

Which was so much of siluer coyne 
As well his armes**conld hold. 

And so away goes lusty Tom, 

With throe pence on his bucko, 

A heauy burthen, which might make 210 
His wearied llmbes tq cradke. 
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So trauclling two dayes and nights, 

With labour and great paino, 

He cauio into the house whereas 
His p.arents did remaine ; 215 

Which ivas but halfo a mile in space 
Prom good king Arthurs court. 

The which in eight and forty houres 
He wont in weary sort. 

But oomming to his fathers doore, 220 
He there such entrance had 
As made his parents both roibice. 

And he thereat was glad. 

His mother in her apron tooke 
Her gentle sonno in haste, 225 

And by the fier side, within 
A walnut shell, him plac’d : 

Whereas they feasted him three dayes 
Vpon a hazoi! nut, 

Whereon he rioted so long 230 

He them to charges put ; 

And thcro-npon grew wondorous sioke. 
Through eating too much meate, 

Which was sufficient for a month 
Por this great man to eato. 235 

But now his businesso call’d him foorth, 
King Arthurs court to see, 

Whereas no longer from the same 
He could a stranger bo. 

But yet n few small April drops, 240 
Which setled in the way, 

His long and weary iournoy forth 
Did hinder and so stay. 

Until his earefuil father tooke 
A birding trunke in sport, 245 

And with one blast blew this his soniie 
Into king Arthurs court. 

Now he with tilts and turnaments 
Was onlertalned so. 

That all the best of Arthurs knights 250 
Did him much pleasure show. 

As good Sir Lancelot of the Lake, 

Sir Tristam, and sir Guy ; 

Yet none compar’d with brauo Tom Thum, 
j Por knightly oliiualrj.. 265' 
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TIIK LIl-'IO AND DHATU OK 'I'DAl 'I'HUMlil';. 


In lioiuiui' ul' wUicK Holiln day, 

Aiul i'lii' lilt) liuVif.'i h.iKi'i 
A t’luillc.HKd ill kill}' Ai'tluu'-i I'oui-t 
Turn Tlminlio did \iraiudy inakii. 


Ills liiiily lii'iti}', S(i mIciuIi'I’ .HHiull, 

'I’llis Ctiunlll;' dni'llll' toilkll 

A liiir {;,]n“'U', Avith wiliiik 

H(' did ill Nci'ivt liiidai 


Gaiiial whom those iiiilde kiii;j;htH did nm, 

Sii' Cliiuoii and the mat, -dl 

Yet still Toni TluinibH with iiiatohUw miRlit 
Did hoiu’o aivay the host. 

At last sir Lanoidot of the Lake 
III msudy sort oaui« in, -05 

And with this stout and hardy knight 
A battle did bogin. , 

AVhieh made the courtiers all agast, 

For there that raliant man 
Through Lancelots stood, before them all, 

In nimhlo maiinor ran. 1171 


Iiitii his aii'ki'iiml hody dnwiio, 300 

.Viid IbcriMn saw that Doatli 

Sh'iid ri-ivdy in Ids iMistril guts 
To suasn lii.s lii.ill hroatli. 

Ills arnii'S and h’ggs ronaum’d as siniill 
As \\ us a Hjiidors widi, 305 

Through whic'li hi.s dying hoiire grew on, 

For all lii.s linilies grew dead. 

Ilis face III) higger than an ants, 

Which hardly could be scene: 

The hi.sse Ilf whicli renowned knight 310 
Much gricu’d the king and qiioono. 


Yoa liorso and all, witli Bpeiivo and Bliiuld, 

As hardly he was socno, 

But ouoly hy king Arthurs aolfo 
And his udmirod (iiiooiio. 27,5 

Who from lior fuigor looko a ring, 

Through wliicli 'I'mii Tlnuiiho miuio way. 
Not tonolvlng it, in nimlilo anvt, 

As it was doiio in play. 

He likowiso cleft tlia amallost liairo 
From his ftiiro ladios head, 

Not hurting her whose cuon hand 
Him lasting honors bred. 

Such were his deeds and nohlo acts 
In Arthurs court there ehowno, 

As like in all the world beside 
Was hardly aeane or kuowno. 

Now at these sports he toyld himsolfa 
That he a sioknesso tooke. 

Through which all manly exercise 290 
lie oatelesly forsooko. 

Where lying on his bod sore sioko, 

King Arthurs doctor came. 

With cunning skill, by physioks art, 

To ease and cure the same. 295 


And so with jicncc and ipiictncsso 
Uc left tliis earth liiilnw ; 

And vp into (he I'ayry Liiiid 
Uis ghoMi, did railing giie. 315 

Whuroaa I he Fiiyry nueen reeeiii’d. 

With houiiy uuiuriiiiig eheiire, 

The hody of lliis valiant, kiiiglil. 

Whom sliii CHleiim’d so deem. 


lie built a tomb of marble gray, 

And yoare by yoaro did oorao 
To celebrate the mournofull day, 330 

And buriall of Tom Thum. 

Whose fame still lines in England here, 
Amongst the country sort ; 

Of whom our wives andwhildren small 
Tell talcs of pleasant sport. 


For with liar ihuudug iiymphcHUi groena, 320 
Sho fele.lil liiiii IVinii his hod. 

With musinko ami sweet melody, 

So 800110 as lil'e was lied : 

For whom king Arlliuv and his knights 
Full forty ihiios did mnuriio ; 325 

And, in rcniombvanoo of his name 
That was so strangely borne, 


335 
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This ballad — the composition of Sir Walter 
Soott — was originally published in the “Talcs 
of Wonder,” edited by M. G. Lowia. The 
scone of the Tragedy, “ Smaylho’me, or 
Smivllholm Tower, is situated on the northern 
boundary of lloxburghahire, among a cluster 
of wild rooks, called Sandiknovv Crags. The 
tower is a high square building, surrounded 
by an outer wall, now ruinous. The circuit 
of the outer court, being defended qh throe 
sides by a precipice and morass, is accessible 
only from the west liy a steep and rocky patli. 
The apartments, as usual in a Border keep, 
or fortress, are placed one above another, and 
communicate by a narrow stair ; on the roof 
are two bartlaana, or platforms, for defence 
or pleasure. The inner door of the tower is 
wood, the outer an iron gate j the distance 
between them being nine I'oct, tlio tliickncss, 
namely, of the wall. From the elevated situ- 
ation of Sniaylho’mo Tower, it is seen many 
miles in every direction. Among the crags 
by wbioh it la surrounded, one, more eminent, 
is called the Walolifold, and is said to have 
been the station of a beaeon in the times 
of war with England. Without the tower- 
court is a ruined chapel. Brotherstono is a 
lieath, in tho neighhourhood of Smaylho’me 
Tower.”- 

When the ballad was republished in the 
“ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” it was 
accompanied by some account of the battle 
of “ Anoram Moor,” to which reference is 
made in the poem, as “ running red with 
English blood” from the fight between “keen 
Lord Evers" and 


This nallad clerivos additional intarest from the fact 
that “ thu ancient fortress and its vicinity formed the sceno 
Q( tho T’idltor’ii infancy, and acQuiei to claim from him this 
attempt to coK'brute thorn in a Border tale,” Rcforoncos 
are made, in tho Introduction to the 3d canto of *^Mnr- 
mion,” to 

“ those crags, that mountain tower, 

Which charm’d my fancy's wakealog hour,” 

“It was a barren scene, and wild, 

"Where naked oliffa were rudely piled; 

But ever and anon between *■ 

Lay velvet tufts of softest green ; 

And well Uie lonely infant knew 
Recesses where the wnllflowar grew" 


“The Douglas true and tho holdBuccleuch,” 

a fight that was ev^er famous in the annals 
of border warfare.* It took place in 1546. 
Evers and his colleague Sir Brian Latoun, 
having been promised by the English king a 
feudal grant of the country they had reduced 
to a desert, Archiluild Douglas, tliO seventh 
Earl of Angus, is said to luive sworn to write 
the deed of investiture upon tlieir skins with 
sharp pens and bloody ink, in resentment for 
their having defaced the tombs of his ances- 
tors at Melrose. lie kept his word; at the 
head of one thousand men, aided by the fa- 
mous Norman Lesley with a body of Fifc-mcn, 
and “ the bold BuodBiiuli” with ,a small but 
chosen body of bis retainers, Evers and La- 
loun were met, at Ancrain Monr.f with an 
army consisting of three thousand morcona- 
ries, one thou.sand five hundred English Bor- 
derers, and seven Imndrod Scotchmen of 
“broken clans," who changed sides during 
the engagement, and, joining tlieir country- 
men, made a most merciless slaughter among 


* In tliu Ifit volume of “ Border Minstrelsy” is printed a 
ballad which appears to have beoii written to comtnemo 
rate tbo circumstance of SirBnlpli Evors being ennobled 
on account of tho vigour with which he prosecuted the 
Border warfare 

“ And Rinco ho hafl kepte Berwick upon Tweed, 

The towu was nevur hotter kept, 1 wot; 

He maintain’d leal and order along the Border, 

And still was ready to prick tho ideot. 

“With our Queen’s brother ho bath been, 

And rode rough*«Uod thro’ Scotland of late,* 

Tlioy Imvo buru’d tho Mors and TIvloldalo, 

And knocked full loud at Edinburgh gato.” 

Lord Evora was slain at Ancram Moor; and “wftfl bu* 
rled in Melrose Abbey, whero Ills stone colTlu may bUU 
seen — » llttlo to the left of tho Great Altar.” 

t Tho spot on which the battle was fought is called Lil- 
yord’a I'klgo, from an Atnazoniau Scottish woman of (hat 
name, who is reported, by tradition, to liavo disUnguishtHt 
hctEelf In the samo manner as Squire Withorlngton. Tbu 
old people point out her luonumont, now broken and do- 
faced, ’fbe Inijcripliou is .caid to have boon legible >Yithin 
this century, and to havo run thus 

“ Roir maiden Lyiliard liiis under this stano, 

Little was her stature, but great was her fame, 

Upon the English louns she laid mony thumps, 

And) when her logs were cutted off, eha fought upon her 
stumps.” 



'I'HK KVK OK ST. .JOHN, 


<J«2 

thn Kniflifili ‘' 1 » tlv« Uiiltli' li'll 

liiivil KiVoi-m mill li'iH son, to,i;;otlii‘i' willi Sir 
lii'liui Liihiun, mill liunilrnil l''.iii',li-li' 

mi'll, iiiiviiy 111' wlioin wi'vo pi'i'miiiii (if niuU. 
iV tluiuHanil prisoui'i's woi'ii tiikoii. Ammij!; 
IIk'.so was a liatrlorii' ivliloniiiiii of laonloii, 
lliwil liy imnii', wlm, liaiiii" I'oiilmoticiimslj 
TOfuafiil to pay Ills portion of il lionoMilonoo 
ili'inaiiilml rroiii tlio city li.V Hoiiry Vllf., ivas 
sant by royal iintluivity (o si'i'vi' ti>;;aii\at tlni 
Soots. Tliosu, at ai'ttliii}!; Iii.s ransom, In' 
found still more o.xorbltant in tliulr o.Kaotions 
than tlui monarch.'’ 

Conoevnins the ballad of “The Evo of St. 
John,” Sir Walter Scott gives ns no informa- 
tion except in the notes — and they refer i'.k- 
clualvely to the localities among which ho 
has laid the seono of a romantic drnina. Tic 
does not appear to have pointed the moral 
from any particular iiioidoiit ; yet the Icshou 
oonvoyod by the blnry, that 

” Lawless love is guilt ahovo,” 

ia not tliQ losa Ihrcihle liowuiao it haa rofortmeo 
to no o-xprewa local tradition. The Rtan/.na 
which oliwc the tiilo arc foil of solemn gran- 
dour ; soldom lias a more impru.sHivo piutiiro 
heon oxhibitpd in lintsH so fowi— 

“ Tliere ia a mm in Dryhiirgh howor, 

No’er loolw upon flio sim ; 

Thoro ia ii monk iu Molroao towor, 

IIu spoalcoth word to lumo. 

“That nun, who ne’er beholds the day, 
That monk who apeivks to none — 

That nun was Smaylhn’me’s Lady gay, 
That monk the bold baron.” 

T'hi; Baron of Smaylbo'mo rose with day, 

He spurred his courser on, 

Witlioiit stop or stay, down tho rooky way, 
That leads to Brotherstono. 

Ho went not with the bold Buccleuch, 6 
His banner broad to rear ; 

He went not 'gainst the English yew. 

To lift the Scottish spear. 

Yet his plate-jaok was brac’d, his helmet was 
lac'd. 

And his vaunt-braoe of proof he wore ; 10 

At his saddlc-gerthe was a good steel sperthc, 
Full ten pound weight and more. 


1 In* iiarim vt'lurn d in thrcii days’ fipaiie 
.Till! In'. Iiml.s uorc siul tiiul amw; 

.\iid ui'iiry nils hi-i nmisiir'n pacii, jj 
■Vs liii vi'.irh'd his riH-Uy tower, 

Hu eanm iinl from wiiere .\iierani Miair 
luiii ml with English Idood ; 

TVlierr tin- Ihiiiglus true, and (he hold Hue 
idi'Ui'h, 

’(iaiu.st keen Lord Evor.s stood. 20 

Yet wa'( ills helmet Imek'd and hew'd. 

His actmi pidreed and tore. 

His axo and his dagger witli hlnod imbrued,— 
j But it was not English gore. 

lie lighlwl at tho Chapelhign, 25 

Ho lu'ld him eloso and .still ; 

And ho wliistled thrice for his little fool-page, 
His name was English Will. 

“ Onme thou hither, my little foot-page, 

(lome lutluir to uiy knee ; 30 

Tliotigh tliou art young, and tender of ago, 

I think lliou art trno to mo, 

“ (lome tell mo all llml tliim hiwl Roeii, 

And Itiolt tliiHi toll me Inuil 
Sineo I rrtmi Siuayllio’iiie lower have been, 
■What (lid thy lady do?” 36 

“ My lady, omih tiight, sought tho lonely light, 
That huru.s on tho wild IVattilifold; 

EVr, from height to liciglit, tlm beacons bright 
Of the Jiiiglish fnemen told. 40 

"Tho bittern elamour’d from the moss,- 
Tho wind blow loud and shrill; 

Yet the craggy pathway she did cross, 

To the eiry Beacon Hill. 

“ I watch’d her stops, and silent came 45 
Where she sat her on a stone; — 

No watchman stood by the dreary flame, 

It burned nil tilone. 

“ The second night I kept her in sight, 

Till to the tiro she came, 50 

And, by Mary's might! an armed knight 
Stood by tho lonely flame. 

“And many a word that warlike lord 
Bid apeak to my lady there ; 

But tho rain fall fast, and loud bl(iw the blast. 
And I heard not what they were. 53 
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“ Tlie tliivd niglit there the sky 'was fair, 

And the iiioiintiiin-bhist was still, 

Aa again I watch'd the secret pair. 

On the lonesome Beacon Hill. CO 

“ And I heard her name the midnight hour, 
And name this holy eve ; 

And say, ‘ Como this night to tliy lady’s 
bower ; 

Ask no bold baron’s leave. 

“‘He lifts his spear, with the bold Bucclcuch; 

His lady is all alone ; 66 

The door she’ll undo to her knight so^true, 

On the eve of good St. John.’ — 

“ ‘ I cannot come ; I must not come ; 

I dare not come to thoc ; 70 

On the eve of St. Johti I must wander alone; 
In thy bowor I may not ho .’ — 

“‘Now, out on thoo, faint-hearted knighti 
Thou shouldnt not say mo nay ; 

For the ovo is sweat, and, when, lovers meet. 
Is worth the whole summer’s day. 7C 

“‘And I’ll olittin tho hlood-liound, 

And the warder shall not sound, 

And rusln s shall bo strew’d on the stair ; 
So, by the black rood-stono, and by holy St. 
John, 80 

1 conjure thee, my love, to be there 1 ’ — 

“ ‘ Though the blood-hound be mute, 

And tho rush beneath my foot, 

And the warder his bugle should not blow, 
There sleopeth a priest in the chamber to the 
east, 85 

And ray footstep he would know.’ — 

“ ‘ 0 fear not the priest, who sleapctli to the 
oast 1 

For to Dryburgh the way he has ta’en ; 
And there to say mass, till three days do pass, 
For tho soul of a knight that is slayne.’ — 

“ ‘ He turn’d him round, and grimly he 
frown’d ; 91 

Then Jie laughed right scornfully — 

’ He who says mass-rite for the soul of that 
knight, 

May as -well say mass for me : 


“ ‘ At the midnight hour, 93 

When had spirits have power, 

In tliy chamijcr will I bo.’— 

With that he was gone, and my lady left .alone. 
And no more did I see.’’ 

Then changed, I trow, was that bold Baron’s- 
brow, 100 

From the dark to the blood-red high— 

“ Now, toll tno the mien of the knight thou 
hast seen, 

For, by Mary, he shall die 1’’— 

“ His arms shone bright, in tlio beacon’s red 
light 1 

Ilia plume it was scarlet and bine ; 105 

On his shield was a houtui. 

In a silver lea.sh bound. 

And his crest was a branch of tho yew.’’— 

“ Thou best, thou best, thou little foot-pngo. 
Loud dost thou lie to me '. 110 

For that kniglit is cold, 

And low laid in the moulfl. 

All under the Eildon-troo.’’— 

“Yet hear but my word, my noble lord! 

For I hoard her n-ime his name ; 116 

And that lady briglit she called the knight 
Sir Richard of Coldinghame.”— 

The bold Baron’s brow then changed, I trow, 
From high blood-rcd to pale— 

“The grave is deep and dark — 120 

And the corpse is stiff and stark— 

So I may not trust thy tale. 

“Where fair Tweed flow's round holy Melrose, 
And Eildon slopes to the plain, 

Full thi-ee nights ago, by some secret foe, 
That gay gallant was slain. 126 

“ The varying light deceived thy sight, 

And the wild winds drown'd the name ; 
For the Dryburgh bells ring, 

And the white monks do sing, 130 

For Sir Richard of Coldingha-mel” 

He passed tho court-gate, 

And he oped tho tower gate. 

And he mounted the narrow stair. 

To the bartizan seat, 135 

Where with maids that on her wait, 

Ho found his lady fair. 



That lady aiit in niouvnl'id mood ; 

Look’d over hill and valo ; 

Ovor Twood’s hiii' flood, and Moi'toun’H wood, 
And all down Toviotdalo, 

“Now hail, now hail, lliou lady hi'ij'hl, ! ’ 

“ Now hail, thou Ihu'im truii I 
Wliat nows, what nawa, from Anoi'am ll^dit/ 
What news from thu bold Liioohiiuih V’ 

“The Ancram Moor ia red with gore, Mil 
Tor many n southern ioA ; 

And Liicoleuoh has eliarged ns, evormoi-e, 
To watch our beacons woll.”-^ 


The lady blush’d red, but nothing she said : 

Nor added the Baron n word ; 151 

Then she stepp’d down the atnir to her cham- 
ber fair, 

And so did her moody lord. 


“ Hy Ihn liurmi'.s brand, minr Twiiud’s fait 
strand, 

Most foully slain, I fell ; 

Ami my vosth'ss sprite on ibo boaoon'sbeiglit^ 
h’or a spaon is domuud to dwidl, 

“Atom- trysting-idiioo, for a certain spaeo, 

I must wsndor to and fro ; jyj 

But I bud not bud power to como to tliy bower 
Uudst Hum not cunjured nm so.’’ — 

Wi wAWte'd. V, 'Avf, tfiws'i ; 

“ How, Riiduird, bast Hum sped ? 185 

And art tho® saved, nr art tbou lost?”— - 
The vision shook his head ! 

“ AVIio spilloth life shall forfeit life ; 

So hid thy lord hulieve ; 

That lawless love is guilt abovo, 190 

'i’liis awful sign reeeivn,” 


In sloop tho lady mourn’d, 

And the Baron teas’d and turn'd, 155 
And oft to bhriaolf ho said,— 

“ Tho worms around him ovoopi 

And Ills bloody grave is deep 

It oannot give up the dead 1” — 

It was near the ringing of matin-boll, IGO 
'The night was well nigh done- 
When a heavy sloop on that Baron fell. 

On the ova of good St. John. 

'The Indy look’d through Iho chamber fair, 

By the light of a dying flame ; 1G5 

And she was aware of a knigb't stood tliere— 
Sir Kiohard of Coldinghnmo I 

“Alasl away, away!” she cried, 

“ Bor the holy Virgin’s sake 1” — 

“ Lady, I know who sleeps by thy side ; 

But, lady, he will not awake. 171 

“By Eildon-tree, for long nights three, 

In bloody grave have I lain ; 

The mass and the death-prayer are said for 
me, 

But, lady, they are said in vain. 


lie laid hi,s hd’t palm on an oaken beam, 

ITis right upon her hand ; 

Tlio lady shrunk, nnd fainting sunk, 

For it Hoorch'd llku a liery lirand, 105 

'The sahlu snore id' (iugors four 
■Romaiim on that, huurd impross'd; 

And for ovormoro that lady wuro 
A oovuring on her wrist.* 

Thorn is a nun in Hryburgh bower, 200 
Ne’er loidts upon the sun ; 

'Thoro is a monk in Melroso tower, 
lie, WjW;.VAth vtw’id te. v/iw,. 

That min, wdio no’or hohidds tlie day. 

That monk wlin speaks to none — 205 

That nun was Siuaylhn’mo’s Lady gay. 

That monk the bold Baron. 


TIjo clrcuiHBtfinri) of thu “ nun who novor Haw the 
day,” ia not fintlreiy imatcitiary. Noltlior ia tho incident 
of Iho lady wonrini; n covorinp; on tha wrlat to conceal “ the 
Hivlilo ficoro of fingova four.” 8ii' \Y allot aaya it ia “founded 
oil nn IrJfih tradition.” Tho elrcunistnnce roferted te i* 
not of ft roraoto duto. AVo linvo oiirsoh’OH floen tho hrncolot 
fluid to have heoii thus used— and worn until death ho* 
trayed the BooTot of tho iveai’Hr, 
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We copy this ballad IVoin ITord’H iiollw.liou 
of “ Anoiuiit and Mndcl'ii St'.oltish Knn^M, 
Hondo. Balbula, &o.,'’ wlioro il, HohI, ninioiinid, 
iuiaoo()in|)aniLHl, hnwovor, liy nnto nr onin- 
niont, and luaviiif!; lUtlo ninin I'nr dinibt Unit 
it waa tlio pvudnotinu nC a niodin-n pen, — 

“ writton buliko (wo (jvioto from Molluinvoll) 
by the ingonioua band to wbiim we are in- 
dubted ibr llie Balbula of ' Duncan' and ‘Ken- 
netli,’ wliioh n])peiir in tlio aamo work, and 
whicb, by the way, we may bo pardoned for 
saying, are but indifferent imitations of tlio 
Ancient Bnlliid style.”* 

It was reprinted by llitaon, wbo considers 
it to have boon “ auggosted by one composod 
at tho time, a few stiuimia of which were for- 
tunately romoinberod by the Iluv. Mr. Boyd, 
translator of ‘ Dante,' and worn obligingly 
oominunioatnd to tho I'ldilor by his very inge- 
nious and vabiablo friund, 4. D. Walker, 

Tbeso slannaH we Imvo iiitrodn(«>d in (i note. 
The ballad of wliieb llitson gave a fraginont 
lias, liowever, been slneo roHianal oiUire. It 
is iintitleil tho ‘‘Firo of Frendriinght,” and 
its liiatovy D tbus given by Molhovwell. ‘‘For 
tbo recovery of tliis intorestlng ballad liitliortrt 
supposed to liavo been lost, tbo puldie is in- 
debted to the iiulustriouH reseai'eb of (lluirles 
Kii'kpatriclt Sliarpo, E.sq., of Kdiuburgli, by 
whom it was obligingly oommuuieated for 
insertion in the proscut eolleetion. It lias 
already appeared in a similler volumo of o.'t- 
ceeding rarity, printed at Edinburgh, in tbo 
beginning of 1824, under the title uf ‘A 
North Country Garland,’ but with the disad- 
vantago of containing a very considornble 

“In 1760, ^Ir, Ilevd puLliNliud his AncUnifc and Modern 
Songs, Heroic Hallads, Ac., and again, in 1770, in two yol- 
nmcs,~a colloctldnof much merit, and ono wheroin mnuy 
curious lyrical pieces hiivo found a sanctuary, Tho prin- 
cipal faults of this compilation consist in its iinr.Jcnt ami 
modern piocoa being Indiscrlujlnatoly mingled together; 
and that no roforonco Is eron made to tho authorities fmm 
which they are derived, except wliiitthia slight atmounco- 
ment contains : “ It is divided into three jmrts, Tho first 
is composed of all tho Scottish. Ancient and Modern Heroic 
lialluds, or Epic tales, together with Bomo beautiful frag- 
menta of this kind, lilany of three are recovered from tra- 
dition, or old MS3., and never boforo printed, Tho Becond 
part consists of sontlmoutal, pastoral, and love aongs: and 
tho third is a collooiiou of fioinic, humorous, and jovial 
songs.’” — Motherwell, “Introduction to Minstrelsy, An- 
cient and Modern.” 


numbor of nliglit vm-biil iiml litiival liniccnra- 
niost,” — -wlliiib in MiiLlmi'Wnll’.s voi'sion are 
riinnivnil. Tho ballml Iniu a liigli dngroo nf 
puolic niorit, anil pi'obiibly wiis written at tbo 
tiiiii! Iiy an cye-witmaa nf tbo nvont wliiob it 
reo(ir(].s ; for tliora i.s “ii horrid vivacity of 
colouring and circunnstantial minuteness in 
tile (leseription of tlio agonies of tlie unhappy 
sufferora, wliieh none but a spectator could 
have given.” 

The old ballad thus begins ; 

“The cigbtoenth of Oetobor, 

A dismal tale to bear. 

How good Lord John and Eotluemay 
Were both burnt in the lire," 

Tlio Seotti.sh Ilistorinns detail tho appalling 
eireuniHlanees eominemoratod in tho balliid. 
The Viseimnt Aboyn, son to tbo Manpiis nf 
Huntley, and tlio ymmg laird of Kotliinmay, 
were guostH in the eiistle of tho Laird of 
Frond raugbt. "All being at ro.st, iiliout mid- 
night tiiat dnlonins Lowin' took lire. * * 

Alioyii ran up stair.H to Riitluoinay’s (ibiun- 
ber ami wakenoil him to rise ; and as be is 
uwakoning liini, tbo tiinber passage mul loft- 
ing of till) einnnber baslily take fire, bo that 
nonii of tluim oonld run down Btair.s again j 
80 they turned to a window looking to the 
eloKO, wboro they pitoinisly cried many times, 
‘ Help, help, for Ooil’s oauao.' Tlic laird and 
Indy, with their servants, all seeing and hear- 
ing the woful crying, made no help or manner 
of helping;® wliioh they perceiving, cried 


A pn.qpagG in tho old ballad Ik paid to hiivo received a 
singulav IlhiatiTitinn. Il’hon the youths In their agony 
called upon Lady rrendraught fur mercy, she Is made to 
reply, 

“The keys «ro enstem in the deep draw well, 

Yo cannot got away.” 

Mr. IHnloy, aftov regretting that all his attempts to reco- 
ver the ballad hud proved unsuccessful, relate.s the follow- 
ing circumstaniu “ A lady, a near relation of mine, lived 
near tho spot in her youth for Homo time 5 and reniomberB 
having heard tho old song mentioned by llUsoii, hut can- 
not ropoat It. Sho says thore was a verse which stated 
that tbo lord and lady locked the door of tbo tower, and 
flung till) keys Into the draw-well ; and that, many yonra 
ago, when tho well was clearud out, this tradition was cor- 
roborated by their finding tbo keys — at least ench was the 
report of tho country.” 
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oftuulhiinH iTKirc.y at OiuVh IiiuhIm lov tliuiv 
biiih; Hyiiu ulasiioil in (illi('r,'i iU'iiih, nnd 
ulioui'fnlly nulTnroil tln'ir iniU'tY'‘d"in." 'I'lin 
Ballail-iuakei' tluia dhsitriliUH llm lim-rililn 
cataHtroiiho ; — Alioyn ia luiHWunnj!; In liis 
Bovvant, wlio ontreatii him fcn “ tnup lUiwn — 

" 0 lou)i, 0 loiip, luy dunr nuwtei', 

0 loup and unnm to inc ; 

I'll catuk yaa in my ni'ius two, 

Olio fool I lyill iiol Dou !” 

“But I cannot loup, I cannot como, 

1 cannot win to thoo ; 

My hoad’a fast in the wire window, 

My feet burning from me. 

“ My eyes are seething in my hand, 

My floah roasting also, 

My bowels avo boiling with my blood, 

Is not tliat a woeful woo. 

" 'i’alw bora the rings from niy wlilto fingors, 
That aro .so long and .small, 

And give them to tny lady fair, 

Wliovo aho ails in hov hall. 

“ So I cannot loup, I cannot oomo, 

I oannot loup to thoo — 

My oarthly part is all consumnd, 

My spirit but speaks to thao.” 

Tlio historian onntinuos ; — “ Thus diod this 
noblu Viscount, of singnlav expectation, Eo- 
thieniay a bravo youth, and the rest, by tliis 
doleful fire, iievor enough to be deplored, to 
the great grief and sorrow of their kin, pa- 
rents, and liaill ooniinon people, especially to 
the noble Marquis, No man can express the 
dolour of him and his lady, nor yet tho grief 
of the Viscount’s aln clear lady, when it caiiio 
to her ears, which she kept to her dying 
day, disdaining after the company of moii all 
her lifetime, following the love of the turtle 
dove.” 

Whether Frendrauglit and his lady wore 
actually guilty can now never be ascertained. 
The popular voice was against them: yet it 
is more than probable that the ballad and 
tradition have doomed innocent people to an 
infamous immortality. A gentleman named 
Meldrnm was executed for the burning, but 
on very insuffioient evidence; and ho died 
“ without any certain and real confession, as 


was said, am'Ut lliiw iliiti'liil frr 
iHiiMiri't'd in 

AVkicn l''^■l■lllll't CaMlIn’s ivii'd walls 
T'hrnngli ycllnw Icnat's cvnrn stam ; 

Will'll hii'd.s fiivsiink tlin hiiplcM.s bniighs, 

Ami hens (.Im liuUnl gi-iain ; 

Then lauly Krennet, venget'n’ dame, 5 
Did wander frae the ha'. 

To the wide I'nrest.’.s duwie ghuim, 

Among the leave.s that fa'. 

Her page, tlui swiftest ef her train, 

Had chiinl) a lofty tree, 10 

AVlniso hranehea tn tlie angry blast 
AVere songliing muiirnfiilUo. 

IIo turn'd liis een towards the path 
That near tlio ea.slhi lay, 

AVhere good Dord .lolin and llothunmiy IS 
AVere riding down tim lirao. 

(Swift darts the eagle tlirongli tho sky, 
When |ii'ey luuunilh is seen; 

As ipilekly lie fui'gol, his luild, 

And pereli'il upon the gi'cien. 20 

“*0 Ido thee, liie time, lady gay, 

Frivo this dark wood awn’ 1 
Some vlHiturs of gallant nieiu 
Aw hasting to the ha.’.” 

Then rnmul shn vow'd her silken plaid, 25 
Her feet she ilid iia sparn, 

Until she left tlio fore.st’s skirts 
A long linw-sluit and inair. 

“0 where, 0 where, my good lord , Tulin, 

0 tell mo where yo ride? 30 

Within my uastla-wall this nloht 

1 hope yo wean to bide. 

“ Kind nobloa, will yo but alicht, 

In yonder bower to stay, 

Soft case shall teach you to forget 35 
Tho hardness of the way.” 

‘‘.Forbear entreaty, gentle dame, 

How can we hero remain? 

Full woll you know your husband doir 
Vas bv our father slain : 40 



'I’llK I.OVJ'IIIS QlIAUlUOli. 


“'|,'|io tliini}:;li(n (if wliinli, with loll V('.\-mij' 0 , 
Witliiu ymir liiisiim Hwoll ; 

Enrii^'Oil yuu’vo sworn tlial; liiootl tor hlooil, 
tilioulil Ihis block imssioii niioll." 

“0 four not, lour noli, ^ood Loril John, -tr) 
That I will yon botray, 

Or KUO requital lor a ilobt; 

Which nature cannot pay.® 


4H7 

“ Itonr wifiiosM, a' yo powoiK ou liij'b ! 

Yo liobiM liiat 'p;iu to sliiiio! GO 

This niedit; shiill prove llio saoroil cord 
'I'liiit. liiiits your I'ailh and luino.” 

Tlio lady she, with lioiuy’d wordu, 

Kntiooil the youtb.s to stay ; 
lUit nuo'niufi; mm uo'or sboue upon 05 
Lord John luul Uothioinay. 


®l]e f oltcrs (|iuiTr.cI; ar, OLwiibs Itiainjil], 


This “ pleaaiint History,” wliich “ may be 
BUng to tho tuna of Floras Farnwcll,” is boro 
ropublished from n copy printed at Imtidon 
for F. Cotes and othorH, 1(177, 12mo. hi. 1., 
prosor.vud in thu ouriou iiud valuable cotloc- 
tion of that u.'ccollont arm luost ruspootod an- 
tiquary Antony h Wood, in tho Ashmohiau 
Musnuin ; noinpavod with anothor imprtwBion, 
fur tho Slum) partitors, without date, in the 
editor's pON,s().BHlon, The lamdcu’ will Jind a 
different Copy id:' the iiooin, morn in Uio lial- 


Thfl rollinvln^ iiro lUn Htiui/us iMtontul Id (n Itio hiti'o- 
(luotory 

“Tho rook Itvimo ainl tho llnuio II. How, 

- ohi the hro au{.^inidi(.o(l hif^h, 

Until It cinnH to LiU’d Jolm'.H chaniluir wiudnWj 
And to tho hud wliovo Lord John lay. 

“ ‘0 holp inoj hnlp inw, Uady 
Iiiovor otLhid harm to Llieo, 

And If my fatlior kIow tliy lord, 

Vovgot tho dood and roficuo mo.’ 

“ Ho looked oast, ho lookod wost, 

To fiuQ if any help was nigh ; 

At Umgtli his littlo pago ho saw, 

Who to hia lord aloud did ory. 

“ ‘Loup down, loup down, my ninfitor dear, 

What though tho window’s droigh and lilo, 

I’ll catch you in my arms iwa, 

And never a foot from you I’ll floe,’ 

“ ‘How can I loup, you little pago? 

How can I leave this window' high? 

Do you not see the blazing low, 

And my twa logs burnt to my kneo?’” 

It was tho publication of these fmo and vigorous stanzas 
which led Lo a general Koardi for the old hallnd. At longlli 
It was recovered hy Kirkpatriolc Sharpe in tho mannop we 
have dOKcribed. A rich and rare nddition was thus made 
to tho ballad Lore of Seotland. It is worthy of note, that 
in this fragment, also, guilt is uttribiUod to Lady frennat. 
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lad form, in a oollortion of “ Ancient Songs,” 
publmbod by F. Jobusou. Both copies are 
conjccturod to bare boon mndoruized, by dif- 
furmit persona, from snino cimunoii original, 
which has liilhorto eluded tho vigilanoo of 
collcetora, but is strongly suapeetod to have 
heou the compo-sitiou of an old North country 
luinatrol. 

The full title is— “The Liivera Quamd; nr 
Oupiils Trimuph ; being the )doaNaiit history 
of Fair Itosauioud of Seotliind. Being daugh- 
ter to tho Lord Aruudol, wboso love wan ob- 
tained hy till) valour of Tonuuy Pots i who 
coiKpiorod the Lord IbinuLv, and wounded 
him, and after olitiiinod hor to be his wife. 
Being very delightful to road.” 

Of all tho lords in Scotland fair, 

And ladios that boon so bright of bleo, 
There is a noble lady among them all, 

And report of her'‘you shall hoar by me. 

For of her beauty she is bright, 6 

And of her colour very fair, 

She’s daughter to lord Arundel, 

Approv'd his paraud and his heir. 

lie see this bride, lord Phonix said, 

That lady of so bright a blee, 10 

And if I like her countenance well, 

'The heir of all my lands she’st he. 

But when ho came tho lady before, 

Before this comely maid came he, 

0 god thee save, thou lady sweet, 15 

, My heir and parand thou shalt be. 
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'i'lIH LOVIOK.S (J.IIARUI'h. 


Liiiivi; offyiiiir auib, t!i» lady aaiil, 

Aa ymi avo a lord of hi)i;h (U^piviia, 

Yuu laay liav« IiuIu'h iMuaipih at lianU!, 

And I liavo a lin'd in miiio own (Hinntry ; 

Par I liavo a lavor tvuo of niino iwn, 111 
A HM’vitig-nian of low dogroo, 

Olio Touuuy Pots it is hia naino. 

My first love, and last tliat eviu- sliall lie. 

If tliiU Tom Pots [it] is Ids lumio, 25 

I do keu him right verily, 

I am ahlo to apoiid fourty pounds a week, 
Whore ha is not able to spend pounds three. 

God give you good of your gold, she said, 

And ever god give you good of your fee, 30 
Tom Pots was the first love that ever I had, 
Auil I do mean him the last to bo. 

With that lord Phoni.x soon was mov’d, 
Towards the latiy did ho tliroat, 

Ha toll! her fathor, and so it was pvov’d, 35 
How bis dauglilers mind was sot, 

0 daugbtor dear, tlioii art iny own, 

TJie heir of all my lands to bo, 

Thou slmlt bo bride to tlio lord Plionij!, 

If that tliou metur to bo hoir to mo. 40 

0 father clear, I am yonr own, 

And at your command I needs must bo, 
But bind iny body to whom you ploaso, 

My heart, Tom. Pots, shall go with thoo. 

Alas 1 the lady her fondness must leave, 45 
And all her foolish wooing lay aside, 

The time is come, her friends have appointed, 
That she must be lord Phenix bride. 

With that the lady began to w’eop, 

She knew not well then what to say, 50 
How she might lord Phenix deny, 

And escape from marriage quite away. 

Sbo call’d unto her llttlo foot-page, 

Saying, I can trust none but thee, 

Go carry Tom Pots this latter fair, 55 
And bid him on Guildford-green meet me : 

Por I must marry against my mind, 

Or in faith well proved it shall be ; 

And tall to him I am loving and kind, 

And wishes him this -wedding to see. 60 


But si'i' lhal iliou Until his I'liuiileimiii'ii wall^ 
And hill ridnur, and «lu'\v it to niii ; 

And go thy way lUid high Ihw' tigain, 

Ami forty sliillingH 1 will give thin), 

Piir if he smile now with his lip.s, 05 

Ilia Slomaeli will give liim to liiugli at the 
heart, 

« 

Tlien may I seek aiiiillior true love, 

Por of Tom Pots small is my part. 

Blit if he bliiah now in his face, 

Then in his heart he will .sorry be, 70 
Then to bis vow lie liatli some grace, 

And false to him ITe never bo. 

Away tlii.s laedey boy be ran, 

And a full speed forsiinth ivciit be, 

'.rill lie eume to Slrawberry-eii.stle, ' 75 
And there Tom Pots eanui ho to see. 

Ho gave him the letter in his luind, 

Before tlmt lie liegan to read, 

He told him plainly hy word ef nnmth, 

His love was fore’il to lie lonl Pheni-x bride. 

When ho look’d on llio letter fair, 81 

'I'lm salt tours lileinitdied his eye, 

Says, I iiaiinot read this letter fair, 

Nor never a word to see or spy. 

My Ivtllo bey bo to me tvno, 85 

.Iloro Is five marks I will give thoo. 

And all those words I must ponise, 

And toll my lady this from mo : 

By faith and troth slio is my own, 89 

By some jiart of promise, so it's to bo found, 
Lord Phenix shall not have her night nor day. 
Except he can win her with his own band. 

On Guildford-greon I will her meot. 

Say that I wish her for me to pray, 

For there I'lo lose my life so sweet, 95 
Or else tbo wedding I moan to stay. 

Away this lackoy-bny bo ran, 

'riien ns fast aa ho could hie. 

The lady ,slie mot him two miles of the way. 
Says, why hast thou staid so long, my boy ? 

My little boy, thou art but young, 101 
It gives mo at heart tbou’lmook and seoi’n, 
lie not believe thee by word of mouth, 
Unless on this book thou wilt bo sworn. 
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Now by thiH book, Uio boy iliil tiiiy, 

Ami tloHOS ('lu-iHt bo iiH tvuo to ino, 

Tom Potti I'oHilil not I’ooil llui lotloi' I'nir, 

Nui' nevoi' a word to opy or hoo. 

IIo says, by I’aitli and troth yon iiro bio own, 
Byfioino part id' prmniso, no it.’o to bo I'ound, 
Lord Plnmix siuill not Inivo yon ni^lit nor day, 
Exocpt luswiu you with liiMown Inuid. IPd 

On Guildford-grccn ho will you moot., 

He wishes you for liiin to priiy, 

I'ur there ho’l lose his life so awcot, 115 
Or elao the wedding ho luoiuia to stay. 

If this bo true, my little boy, 

'i'he.HO tidings rvliieli thou tidiest to mo, 
Forty shillings I did thee proiuiso, 

Iloru is ten pmunls I will give thee, 120 

My luaideiiH all, the lady said, 

That ever whsli me well to prove, 

Now let us all kueol down and pray, 

That Toniiny I’ota may win his lovo. 

If it ho his rortnno the hotter to win, 125 
As I pray to (Ihrist in trinity, 

Ilo make him the llower id' all hi.s kin, 

For the young lord Aruudol ho shall ho. 

'I'lIP, SneOND 1‘AllT. 

Let’s leave talking of this lady fair. 

In prayers fall good where she may bo. 
Now let us talk of Tommy Pots, 131 

'To his lord and master for aid went he. 

Bat when be camo lord Jockey before, 
lie kneeled lowly on his kneo, 

'What news ? what nows ? thoii Tommy Pots, 
Thou art so full of courtesio. 136 

What tydings ? what tydings ? thou Tommy 
Pots, 

Thou art so full of courtesio ; 

Thou hast slain some of tiiy fellows fair’, 

Or wrought to me some villany. 140 

I have slain none of my fellows fair. 

Nor wrought to you no villany, 

But I have a love in Scotland fair, 

And I fear I shall lose her with poverty. 


tfymiM nut heliiwe urn liy word of monlh, 
But read this letter, and you shall bod, IdG 
lien' by all these .sosjutieo.s words 
'That she her own .self hath sent to mo. 

But when he had vetid the lettor fair, 

Of all the suspitimi.s words in it might he, 

0 Tommy Pot.s, take thou no care, 151 
'J'hnu’st iiovor lose her with poverty. 

For thou’st liavo forty pounds a week, 

111 gold and silver thou slialt row, 

And Ilarvy towui I will give thee, 155 

As long as thou intoud'st to wood. 

Thou’st havo forty of thy fellows fair, 

And forty liorsos to go with thoG, 

Forty of tlio host spoiirs I have. 

And I myself in tliy company. 160 

1 thank you, mastor, said 'Tommy Pots, 

'That profl'er is too good for me ; 

But, if Jesus Ohi'ist sliiiid on my side, 

My own hamla shall sot hor free. 

Ood he with you, mastov, said 'Toniiuy Pots, 
Now Jesus Christ you savo ami see ; 160 

If over I eomo alive again, 

Staid tho wediUug it shall bo. 

0 god ho your spnod, thou 'Tommy Pots, 
Thou art well proved for a man, 170 
Soo novel’ a drop of Wood thou spil. 

Nor yonder gentleman confound. 

Seo that some truea with him thou take, 

And appoint a place of liberty ; 

Let him provide him as well as he can, 175 
As well provided thou slmlt be. 

But when be came to Ouilclford-green, 

And there had walkt a little aside, 

There he was ware of lord Phenlx come. 

And lady Eosamoncl his bride. 180 

Away by tho bride then Tommy Pots went. 
But never a word to her he did say. 

Till ho the lord Pbenix came before. 

He gave him the right time of the day. 

0 weleomo, welcome, thou Tommy Pots, 185 
Thou serving-man of low degree, 

How doth thy lord and master at home, 

And all the ladies in that country? 


105 
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My liivil iiiul uiiiHlm' IH ill f'lMiil lu'iillli, 

,l triiHt kIiuki thill; I, dill liiin kiih; dhi' 
Will yi)u wnAk with me to au mil-aiih', 

Two 01' UivoB woviIh to talk with nm? 

You iiri) a iiohlo man, said Tnm, 

And horn ii lord in Scotland IVco, 

Yon may have ladlos onoiijjh at hoim', llU' 
And never take my love IVom mo, 

Awny, away, Uuui Tommy Pots, 

Tliou serving-man stand thou imido; 

It is not a sovving-man this day, 

That can hindor me of my hridc. 200 

If I he II eervhig-man, said Tom, 

And you a lord of high degroo, 

A spear or two with you I’le run, 

Before ITq lose her oowardly. 

Appoint a place, I will thee meet, 20r) 
Appoint a place of lihoi'ty, 

For tlmro ITo loso my lifo so sweet, 

Or else my lady ITo set IVeo. 

On Ouildford-gronn I will tluio moot, 

No man nor hoy shall coinn with «m. 210 
As I am a man, said Tommy Pots, 
rio have as few in my cum puny. 

And thus staid the mavriago was, 

The bride uninavried wont home again, 
Then to her maids fast did she laugh, 215 
And. in her heart she was full fain. 

My maidens all, the lady said. 

That ever w.ait on me this day, 

Now let us all kneel down. 

And for Tommy Pots let ua all pray. 220 

If H be his fortune the better to win, 

As I trust to God in trinity, 

He make him the flower of all bis kin, 

For the young lord Arundel lie shall bo. 

THE Tllinn TART. 

WnEiv Tom Pots came homo again, 225 
To try for his love ha had hut a week. 

For sorrow, god wot, he need not care, 

For four days that he fel sick. 

With that his master to him came. 

Says, pray tlioa, Tom Pots, tell me if thou 
doubt, 230 

Whother thou hast gotten thy gay lady, 

Or thou must go thy love without. 


0 luimti’i', Vi'l. it i« imkimwii, 

Whhin ihisiii Sun diiui ucll tiyM i( must ho, 

1 In is a lin'd, I iini hul a .sin vin'i; uum, ‘2'M 

1 Icin' I idnill heic her willi pincrty. 

I pi'idhcc, Tmn Puts, p;c| (lice on Iliy li'Ot 
My fnnucr pi'nniisi'.s kcpI shall he; 

As 1 am a Im-d in .''cnlluml lair, 

TTmu'.st imvcr lose hm- with poycrly, 210 

For tlum’.st luivu the half id' my huulssvycar, 
And that will raise thee many ii pound, 
Beforii thmi shalt oiU-hravcd he, 

Thou shalt drnji iingtds with him on the 
ground. 

I thank you, mastin', saol T'ommy Pots, 245 
Yet thori! i.s one lliing of you I would fain. 
If Unit 1 lose my lady swiiid, 

Itow I’st veHtoro your goods again? 

If that thon win the lady mvci'l;, 240 

Thou nmyst. well Ihrlh Ihoii slialt pay mo. 
If (lion loHc.st thy' lady thon lisscst ouimgli. 
Thou shall, not ]iiiy mo mm pmiuy, 

You liiivo tlni'ly liovNOM in ona idoMC, 

Yon luM'p them all hidh frank mid free, 
Amimgat (licin nil thci'o’M an aid wdiita InirHO, 
This day wnuld Bot my lady fnm ; 260 

That is an old luirse with a aut tail, 

Full sLytiion yoars of aga in ha ; 

If thou wilt lend mo that old lioi-HO, 

Thon could 1 win her wiHily, 200 

Tliat’s n foidiHh opinion, his miiater said. 
And a foolish opinion tlum tak’st to thee; 
Tlum’Bt have a Imtlur thon evov he was, 
Tliougli forty poumls iimro it should cost 
me. 

0 your choice Imi'Bft.s are wild and tough, 205 
And little they ciin skill of their train; 

If I be out of ray saddle cast. 

They arc so -wild they'! ne’r ho tain. 

Thou’st have that horse, his master said, 270 
If that one thing thou wilt mo tell ; 

Why that horse is hotter then any other, 

I pray theo, Tom Pots, shew tliou to me. 

That horse is old, of stoinaoli hold, 

And well can he skill of hia train, 275 
If I ho out of my saddle east, 

■ HeT either stand still, or turn again. . 
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Tlwii'dt liavo (:U« liiirsii witli all my liaai-l., 
Anil niy plain, nnat, nl'ailvrl' I'l’nii, 

An linnih'iHl ninn In Miami lU. Iliy lituili:, “>SO 
'I.'n llglit ir hn lliy inaiilnr hn, 

I ♦Ininlc ymi nnistnr, mini Tnininy Pnln, 

Tlnit ]U'olli!i' i.M tnii n-nnil fm' nm, 

I wnnlil not Ibi- tan llnniManil ]innnila, 

Iliivo man on Imy in iny ooinpany. 2S5 

God 1)0 with yon, maslfir, miiil Tommy Pnta, 
Now as yon nve a man of law, 

Ono thiiif; let luG ci'iive at ynnr liaml. 

Let never a ono of my lollowB know. 

For if that my fL'llowa they did wot, 290 
Or Icon of my cxtromity, 

Except yon keep thinn nnilnr a lock. 

Behind mo I’m .sure they wnnhl not ho. 

But whoii ho eaiiui to Onlldrord-gronii, 

III) waited Imni'H two or three, 2!lf) 

'I'lmro he was ware of lord IMmni.x eimin, 

And I'nnr mmi in his nnmpiuiy. 

Yon have broken ynnr vow, Hiiid '.I'nmmy 
PotH, 

Tho vow which you did mako to ino. 

You said you would hriiiff imither man nor 
hoy, ;I00 

And riovy has l)nm<'ht moro than two or 
throe. 

Thoao are my nion, lord Pheni.x Hiiid, 

Wliiuli every day do wait on mo ; 

If any of theso darn proffer to strike, 

I’lc run my spoar through his body. <305 

I’lo run no raoo now, .said Tommy Pots, 
Except now this may bo, 

If either of us be slain this day. 

The other shall forgiven be. 

rie make that vow with all my lioavt, 310 
My men shall boar witness with mo; 

And if thou slay me here this day, 

In Scotland worse belov’d thou never sbalt 

be. 

They turn’d their horses thrice about, 

To run tho race so eagerly ; 315 

Lord Phonix ho vi'its fierce and stout, 

And ran Tom Pots through the tliick o’ 
th’ thigh. 


Ill) hiii-'d liiiii out of till) Hiuhlhi fail', 
llnwii tn till) ground so Hinn'nwl'nlly. 

Fill' 111!) Infia 111 ' )iiy lire 1 do not ciiro, 320 
Hut fill' the loss nf my fair lady. 

Ninv for tim In.ss nf my Indy niveiit, 

Which once L thmight to have boon my 
wife, 

I pray thnc, lord I'lioni.x, ride not away, 

For with thee I would end my life. 325 

Tom Pots wn.s hut a aorviiig-inaii, 

Blit yet ho was a doctor good, 

IIo bound his handkerchief on his woimd. 
And with some kind of words he staiicht 
his blood.® 

Ho loiijit into bis saddlo again, 330 

Till! blood in bis body began to warm, 

IIo mist lord Plieni.x bndy fair, 

And rau him thrmigh the brawn of tho 
arm ; 

.Ho bor’d liim out nf Ills saddle fair, 

Hown to till) ground nnmt snrrnwliilly ; ,335 

Says, pi'Dllioe, Innl Phimlx, vIho up ami light, 
Or yield i))y huly imlo nio. 

Now (nr tn fight I oiinnnt toll, 

Ami inr to fight I am not sin'O ; 

Thou hast run me throw tho brawn o' the 
arm, 340 

That witl) a Bjiniir I may not ontluro. 

Tliou’st have tho lady with all my heart. 

It was never likely l.mttor to prove 

With mo or any nobloinan else 
That would hinder a poor man of his love. 

Seeing you say so much, said Tommy Pots, 

I will not soem your hutclior to be, 

But I will Come and stanch your blood, 

If any thing you -vviU give mo. 

As be did stanch lord Phenix blood,' 350 
Lord! in his heart ho did rejoice; 

Pie not take the lady from you thus. 

But of her you'st have another choice. 

Hero is a lane of two miles long, 

At oitber end we set will be, 355 

Tho lady shall stand us among, 

Ilor own choioe shall sot her free. 


i, c. lie made use of a charm for that puiTOso. 
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if tliou’l do HO, lord I’liniiix Huid, 

To loHo her by Inn- own cdiouui Ui'm houtsty, 
OluiHC whoUuU’ 1 (fof- lull’ or j'O lior wUliont, 
Forty puuiuls 1 will t!;ivo tlulis. .'llil 

But wliflii tlioy ill tliiit liiiio wiiH Hilt, 

Till! wit Ilf a woiiiiiii for to iirovp, 

By tlio fiiitU of my body, tlio lady miid, 

Tliiiii Tom Pula iiiiiHt iimiils liiivo bin liivo. 

Towards Tom Pots tlio lady did liio, iUKi 
To get on lieliiiiil liiiii liiiatily ; 

Nay stay, nay atiiy, liiril Plioiiix said, 

Better proved it shall be. 

Stay you with yinir niaidoim hero, 370 
In luimlier fair they are but three; 

Tom Pots .and I will go hohiiid yonder wall, 
That one of ua two bo proved to dyo. 

Butwhon they oamo holiiiid tho wall, 

The one oamo not tlio otlior nigh, 373 
For tho lord Pliimix had mado a vow, 

That with Tom Pots ho would iiovor light. 

0 give nw this clioioe, lord Plionix said, 

To pvovo wlicthiH' triiu or ililHo hIio he, 

And I will go to till! lady fair, 380 

And toll liar Tunv Pots alain is ho. 

When ho oamo from lieliiiid tho wall, 

With lii.s face all hlooily iib it niighh ho, 

0 lady sweet, thou art niy own, , 

For Tom Pots slain is he. 38.3 

Now have I slain him, Toiiimy Pots, 

And given him deaths wounds two or three; 
0 lady sweet, thou art niy own, 

Of all loves, wilt thou live wdth me? 


,iA\F.\iiii;. 

If (hull hunt .’daiii liilii, Tuilliuv Pots, 3*1(1 
And given him dnitliH womids two orthrer 
Pte .11*11 Ihe.'itiiti* of lily f:ilhoi'.‘i liLiiih*!, 

But luiiigeil iiliiill lord I'lu'ilix he. 

With Ihat Ihi* lady fell hi ii .swiuiiiil, 

For a grievi'd woiimii, god wot, wuh slui*, 
[iiird Pheiiix 111! was ready llien, 39li 

To take her up so Imslily. 

O lady sweet, Htaiid thou mi tliy fuet, 

Tom Pol.s iilivi! tlii.s iliiy may ho; 

I’ll! send for fliy Hither, lord Ariiudel, 400 
And 111! and I the wedding will see; 

I'll* .send fur tliy father, lord Aruudol, 

And he ami I tlie wedding will see; 

If he will not imiiiitiiiu you well, 

Biitli IuiiiIh mill liviiigH yoii'st have of mo. 

no see thiK wedding, lin'd Arimilel said, 400 
<lf my daughters lue.k that Is so fair, 
.Seeing the miitliii* will he no hntlm', 

Of nil my IiiihIh Tom I’otsHhall Im the heir. 

With that till! Indy heg'iui for to (iiiiili!, 410 
For a glad wnimiii, god wot, was hIiii; 

Now all my niaids, llin lady said, 

K.'dimple you limy take hy nio. 

But all llm liiilie.s id’ Seothuul fair, 

Ami lusse.H of Fmgliuiil, that well would 
prove, *11.3 

Niiither mavry for gold nor goods, 

Nor marry for iinlhing hot only love: 

For I had a lover true of my own, 

A Horving-maii of low degrou; 410 

Now from Tom Piiti Pie eliiuige hia name, 
For tho young lord Ariimlol ho shall be. 




Of this ballad — first published in the 
“Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border”~the 
editor informs us that it is “ given from seve- 
ral recited copies.” It has obviously under- 
gone some alteration ; yet much of the rugged 
clmraotcr of the original has been retained. 


The scenery of the ballad is said, by tradi- 
tion, to lie upon tho hanks of tho Caddeu- 
watcr, “ a small rill which joins tho Tweed 
(from the north) betwixt Invcrleitlien and 
Clovenfovd.” It i.s also traditionally stated 
that Katharine Janfavio “ lived high up in 
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tho iflon” — a luMiutiful mill viile, 

ooniuuitiHl wilh 'rnuiiiaii', aiul nil.iial.nil almiiti 
thnai iiiiliia aluivu 'ri'miiialr lluiisa. Tim rii- 
oiteil i.'iiiiuw, I'l'om wliiali it ia [U'lilialiln Sir 
Waitin' Siaitli inilliHitcal tha vin-ana lio liaa lim-a 
ln'oiij,!;lil tii^iilliin', uxi.st; in lliu-Uaii’H " Aiu'iaut 
Ballaila anil Sunf;;n,'’ anil in Mollii'rwi'H’a 
“ Min.atvelay, Aiun'init ami Mmloni.” It iln- 
rivi'.a intiirosl luul iininirtani'd, Iniwovnr, leas 
from its liitrinKlc, nun'it, tlmn from llio cir- 
omnslimou of Ita liiivin^ jrivim to Siaitt tiui 
hint Ilium u'liioh lio i'mimloil ono of tho imwt 
brilliant anil aiiirit-stirrina of his oompoai- 
tions — tho famous ami favonrito Inilhul of 
Young Locliinv.ar. It will gratify tho. oiirioua 
to comparo tho pasRiigoa in tho two that moat 
nearly rosomhlo each other. We, theroforo, 
print tho fiilhnvitig extraota from Young Loeh- 
invar, takon from tho uotoa to tho modern 
edition of tho " Minstrolay — 

"Then apoko tho Iirido’a father, hin hand on 
his awiu'd, 

(l?or tho poor iiraveu hridegroom aaid never 
a word) 

0, nome ye in peaeo here or eome ye in war. 
Or to danee at our bridal, young Lord Loehin- 
var'I'' 

« « » III ,, x- 

" ‘ I long woo’d your daughter, my huU you 
doniod, 

Lovo swolls lilco tho Solway, liutehbH lilco IIh 
tide, — ■ 

And now I am oomo with thiH lost lovo of 
luino, 

To load hut one racasuro, drink ono cup of 
wind.’ 

*■ * * X * 

“ Tholirido kiss’d the goblet ; tho knight took 
it up ; 

He quaff’d off tho wine, and ho throw down 
the cup. 

Sho look’d down to blush, and site look’d up 
to sigh, 

With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her 
eyo. 

“ One touch to her band, and ono word in her 
ear. 

When they reach’d the hall door, and tho 
charger stood near : 

So light to tho oroupo tho fair lady ho swung, 
So light to the saddle before her ho sprung! 


‘ She is won ! we are gene, over hank, hush, 
and semtr ; 

'I’hey'll liave Heel .sIimhIh Ihiit follow,’ quoth 
ynimg Liieliiiivar.” 

* * ii> * .*■ 

ttorilon of Leidiiiivar was, wo are told, llio 
head Ilf a powerful hrauoh of that nauio, 
uftorward.s ViHCiimits of Looliinviir. Mothor- 
well'.s vor.sinn, oiititlod t’athorluo Johmstiiuc, 
was “uhtainod from recitation in tho Wnst 
of Scotland,” and shows tho stiito in ■wluLih 
(lie “popular halliul” is there iircsorvod. Tlie 
“Laird o' Liuuiugton” here liguros ; ami it is 
worthy of remark, as proving a common ori- 
gin, that “ the Laird of Laniiugton” was the 
title given to the ballad hi tho first edition of 
the Border Minstrelsy. A few stanzas from 
Motlicrwoll’s version will exliibit the variii- 
tioiw liotwcon the two copioB. Tho Lord of 
Liuningtim liaving roceiveil tidings that hi.s 
lady-lovo was about to ho wedded to an 13ng- 
lish goiitlemiui, suddenly Miters the wethling- 
heuse, where 

“ lAmr and twenty hidted Icnights 
Mat at a table round 

who rose to himinir and to wohiomo him ; tho 
ballad thus proeoeds : — 

“0, moikle was tho good rod wine. 

In silver oiqis did How ; 

But aye she drank to Lamington, 

For with him would she go. 

“0, inoiklo was tho good rod wino, 

In silvor cups gaed round ; 

At length they began to whisper words, 
None could thorn understand, 

“ ‘ 0 came ye hero for sport, young man, 

Or came yo here for play f 

Or came yo for our bonny bride. 

On thi.s her wedding-day f’ 

“ ‘ I came not here for sport,' he said, 

‘ Neither did I for play ; 

But for one word o’ your bonnie bride, 

I'll mount and go avi'ay.’ 

“ They set her maids behind her. 

To hear what they would say ; 

But the first question he ask’d at her. 

Was always answer’d nay; 

The next question, he ask’d at her. 

Was ‘ Mount and come away 1’ 
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" ITn iiji I 111! ( 'mull'll limit:, , 

Ami ilowii tliii ('iHiilmi lii'm' I 
Ami iiyi’ «lii! ii'iuli! till! li'iiiii|ii;l. miiiiiil, 

It's a wiii'l Wim 

“ 0, mmltli! AViw till! Iiliii'il wim hIh'vI, 

Upiiii till! lloiiiliin liraii : 

Ami ayi! aim imulo tlio tvuiiijiiit' Kiiiiiiil, 

It’M ii’ fair pliiy.'' 

Of tlm two vdvaimifl tn wliivli wn liiivo rii- 
forreil, aiul lUiiitlmv juiblialmil Uv Mr. Brn'liiui, 
Mr. Uiiboi-t Cliiuiilii'r.s liiia l■l.lmllllsc!^l al'mirtli. 
Soveml stinizii.a, lunvovor, art! iilivumsly linr- 
roweil frmu otlmr aoiirei!.?,— Oil Movriue fiapo- 
oially. Tlie followiiig passiigoa oouur towards 
tliQ conoliiaion ; — 

“Thoro wore four and twenty bonnlii hoys, 

A’ olad in Joliiistinio-j’-rcy ; 

Thoy said tlioy would take lliobrido again, 
By tliu strong liuud, if tUo.y way. 

“ Soma n’ tlrain wtivo rigid, willing inon, 

But tlioy wovo iiu willing a' ; 

And four and twimty lioadiir lads 
Bade tliem motmt and ride awa’. 

“Tlieri whinger, s lliiw frao gentloH’ huIo.s, 

And swords lluw friui llio hUoiis ; 

And rod and rosy was tho blndo 
Kan down the lilyo lirao.s. 

" Thci Idoiid ran down by Gaddmi bank, 

And down by Caddon l.irae; 

And, sighing, said the borinio bride, 

‘ 0, wne’a nia for fovd play I’ 

“ ‘ My blosalng on your heart, sweet tiling! 
Wae to your wilful will 1 
There’s many a gallant gentleman 
Whoso blnde yo Inio garr'd spill.’ ” 

Therb was a may, and a wecl-far’d may, 
Lived high up in yon glen : 

Her name was Katharine Janfarie, 

She was courted by mony men. 

Up then came Lord Lauderdale, 

Up frae the Lawlancl Border ; 

And ho has come to oourt this may, 

A’ mounted in good order. 

He told na her fathor, he told nn her mother' 
And he told na ane o’ heir kin ; 10 

But ho whisper’d the boiinie lassie herscll, 
And has hor favour won. 


Bin mil lilt'll .Mill.' i,.ii'd bin'll invar, 
tint friit* Ihr I’tiii’Ji.'di liiii'ilfi', 

.All fm- III I'l'UiT till I 111. liny inav, 

W'l'"'! iiiiuutli-il, lunl in nrilrr. 

111! tnlil Imr livUi.'r, In' InM Imr iiintlirr, 

.\nil ii' dm bill' n’ Imr bin ; 

Itiit Im liihl mi llm Iniiiiiv iniiy Imi'siill, 

Till III! Imr wndiliiig n'liii, 2 I 

Slir sent to tlm I'lnd o’ biuidi'vdiilL', 

(iin tm wad onimi iirnl sou; 

And ho has .sent woril bank ngaiii, 

VLcol aiiswi'r'd she .siild la’. 

And be liivs sent a niessengi’r 25 

Bight qiiioldy tliroiigli tlm land, 

And raised mony an armed niiin 
To be at lii.s eonnnaiul. 

The brido looked out at a liigli window, 
Bolieid baitli ilnle iiml down, 30 

And hIio wins aware of her first trnli lovo, 
With riders innny a unii. 

,She Henfleil liiiii, anil senrned him. 

Upon her wmlililig day ; 

And Hiiiil — " It wins llm kiiiry eiiiirt 35 
'To sen him in iivriiy 1 
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“(> eomo ye Imre In light, yomig lord, 

Or eiime jo here to play '! 

Or cinim yo hero to driiilt giiiiil wine 
Upon the weililiiig day?"— 

“ I oome na lioro to fight,” ho said, 

” I oome na bore to tdiiy ; 

I’ll but load a iliiuiio wi’ the bonny brlclo. 
And nioiuit and go iny way." 

It is a glas.s of tho Idood-rnd wine 
AVas lilled up tliom hotwocn. 

And aye sho drank to Laudordalo, 

AVha her trim lovo had been. 

lie’s ta’en her by tho milk-white hand, 

And by tlio grass-gruon sleovo ; 
lie’s mounted iier bio behind hlmsell, 

At her kin.smcn spoir’d na leave. 

* [“Olio touoh to Iiw Imiia, anil one word in lior oar, 
Wbiin tlioy roiich’d Hio hall door, and too chai'gei' stood 
noar; 

3 o llshfc to ton CTOiipo too fnip Indy lio swvmg, 

So llglit to too saildlo licfoi'ii hm bo spningl 
*Sho ifl woivl VO aro (50110, ovor bonk, liusln and scaur; 
Tlioy'll liavo Hoot Bteada that follow,’ iiuotU young locliln- 
» jHarnUon,] 
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50 
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imv Till'! Wisi'i MAN TAUC.iri' Ills SON. 


“Now tako yoi'v liv'nlo, Oonl r.oohitivm-l 
Now iako Juo' if ytiu may I 

But, if .you lako .yoiii' lu'ido iis^aiii, 55 

Wd’ll nail it Imt foul likiy.’’ 

Tlioi'u woi’o I'oiU'-aiiil-twiuity lioiiiiiu lioy.s, 

A' clad ill till' .loliiiNloiio jfi'Oy ; 

They aaid they would tiiko tlio liridu a^ain. 
By till) Btroii" hand, if tliiiy may. ,i(l 

Soiuo o’ them were vlglit williue- men, 

But they wei-e uii williiif;; a'; 

Aud foui'-iuul-twenty IjCader lads 
Bid them mount uud ride awa’. 

Then wlurifijors How frae <;outlcs’ skloa, G5 
Aud swords flow IVao the .shea's, 

And rod and roa.y was the hloud 
Ran down the lily braca. 


The liliHid run down liy Oaddoii hank. 

And dmrii hy Oaddou lii'iu) ; 70 

And, ai^hiu^f, said Ihe hiuiule livide— 

" O waii’.s me for foul |day 1” 

My ble.s.siug on your heart, sweet tiling I 
AVaii to your will'u’ will 1 

'I'liore'H moiiy a galliiul; gentleman 75 

Wliac's hluid yo have garr'd to spill. 

Now il' you lords of fair England, 

Aud that dwell hy tho English Border, 

Como never here to sock a wife, 

For fear of sic di.sDrdor. 8C 

'riioy’ll liaik yo up, and settle yo bye, 

Till on your wedding day ; 

Then gie yo frogs instead of fish, 

And play ye foul, foul play. 


|oto tl]c tffilisc iJan tinraM Iiiu Sfiii 


This little mural |uec(i, which, for the time 
wherein it was wrllleu, is not iuelegunt, is 
given . iViun a mauiiserlpt eulleetion in Iho 
Iliirleiau lihrary in the Britlsli Miwenin (No. 
15911), eomplled in the roign of King lleury 
the Sixth. It is not snppoaed to have heen 
heforo pi'inted, nor has any other copy of it 
1)0011 met M'ith in nianiuseript ; thoro is liow- 
ovov a striking coincidoneo of idea in Mr. 
Gllhort Cooper’s beautiful elegy entitled “A 
father's advice to his son," as well as in the 
old song of “It’s good to bo merry and wi.se;'’ 
which the more ouriona reader may consult 
at his leisure. 

Lystenytii all, and so well hero 
How tho wysG man taglit hys son ; 

Take gode tent to thys rnatore, 

Aud fond to lere yf tho con, 

'Thys song be Kongo men was begon, 5 
To make hem tyrsty aud stedfast; 

But zarn tlmt is oft tyme yll sponne, 

Euyll hyt oomys out at the last. 

A wyso man had a fnyre ohyld, 

Was well of fyftono zero age, 10 

That was hotho meke and inylde, 

Payre of body and uosage ; 

63 


fleiityll ol' kyndo and of enrage. 

For ho Hohnldo Im hys fadur eyre ; 

Hys fadur thus, yii liys langago, 15 

"I'aglit’ hys Hono hotho weyll and fayro; 

And aayd, son, kupo tliys word yn hart, 

Aud tlicnko tlicron ‘tyll thou bo dod; 

Zoyr day thy I'urst woke, 

Loke thys be don yn ylke stode : 20 

Fm-st so thyo god yn forme of brede,* 

And Bci'uo hym ‘well’ for liya godenes. 
And afturward, sono, by my rede, 

Go do thy worldya besynas. 

Foi'st, worschyp tliy god on a day, 25 

And, sone, tliya aohall thou hone to ‘mede,’ 
Skyll fully what thou pray, 

IIo wyll the graunt with outyn drede, 

And send the , 1 ! that thou hast node 
As ‘far’ as mosor longyyth to strech, 30 
This lyfe in incsur that thou lode, 

And of the reinlant thou ne rech. 


Ver. M, Tliat. V. IS, thyll. 7. 23, wrll. V, 26, mad. 
V. 30, for. 


f i, Q. go to mags. 



4'ir) lunv 'I'llK Wl'SK MA 

Alul, twind, tliy tuii); Uiou ki'iio uIhh, 

And liH not tiiln wvhi' I'n iiii wiiy, 

Tliyti owflu iimy lio t.liy to, ;if> 

Tl\«vt’m' lu^wiire, soi\<!, j tdu' Jivay, 

AVhoi'o mul whdii, Htm, tliou Holiall say, 

Ami bo wluMii tliou spokyst iii'ht,; 

I'uv tbuu mtiiy siwku a word to day 

Tliat seiicm zoro thoiis may bo t'ortbo/A. dO 

Tliorforo, smic, lio waro lui tyrmi, 

Desyro no otl’ya t'oi' to liero, 

For of tliy lu'.ybovys mawaref, 

Thou most liom liotbo dyH|iloso and doro, 

Or ollys tliy self thou must ‘ Ibrawere,’ -IS 
And du nut as thyn olfys woklo, 

And gete the mawgrefo here and there, 

Afore then thank a thniisand fold. 

And, sone, yf thou wylt lyf at n.so, 

And wiirme among thy noybuva ayt, 50 
Lat nowofangyluos tho plosu 
Oftyu to rmnowo nor to ilyt. 

For and thnu do thou wantys wyt, 

For fulyw they rcnunve al to iryde; 

And also, huihi, an ouyl 'ayguo' ys liyt, 55 
A inuu that can no wlmr ivhydu. 

And, sono, of ayrdvo tliyng j (be waviui. 

And on my blyasyng tnkn g<ido Imdo, 
iriioii vso Honor tho tauorno ; 

And also dysyng j the tbrliodo! 60 

For thyso two thyngys, with ontyn drodo. 
And comon womon, as j Umo, 

Alaks ssQitg man euylo to spudo. 

And ‘ i'allo’ yn danger and yn mysohofo. 

And, sone, tho more gode thou hast, 05 
Tlia rather boro the nioko and lowo ; 

Lagli not luyoh for that ys waat, 

For folys ben by laghing ‘ knowo.’ 

And, sono, quyte wolo that thou owe. 

So that thou be of dotta clovo ; 70 

And thus, iny lofe ohyldo, as j ‘ tvowe,' 

Thou mest the kepe fro davngere. 

And loks thou wake not to longe, 

Ne 'vaa not revo soperys to late ; 

For, were thy complexion neuyr so strong, 
Wyth surfet thou mayst fordo that. 70 
Of late walkyug oftyn debate, 

Ou nyztys for to syt and drynko 
Yf thou wylt rule thyn astute, 

Botyme go to bed and wynke. 80 

Ver. 15, Ibt awoto. V. 65, sagno. V. 64, MIo, Y. 08, 
tnone. V. 71, tr«w». 


N TAlbillT IlhS SOM. 

■And. smm, u-< far rurlh an Ihiui luay, 
tin nun ruque.'A dial ihun tauim, 

Niir iiii fain ivylui'M.nn biu'u awav, 

Of lui iiianys nuiti'i'. all no sum: 

Fur huttri' thu wuvr In' drfr. ami duwin, 85 
'ITmii fur tu lie uii any i.'m(m>.nt, 

'I'luil aflyr iiiyr-f In' vmliirmnim, 

A trewe mail bad liyn ipuu'id lust. 

Ami, .nunu, yf thuii wylt luiim a wyfe, 

'fake tiuv fur no euiielyne, 90 

But hike, sune, selie hi' the Idle, 

Thun wyfe bywiiyl ami wele awysc, 

'fluit sohe he gude, luiuent. ami wysa, 

Thuf sche be poro take thou no hede, 

Fur sohe ‘sehal' do tlie inure seriiys, 95 
'riieii seliall a vyehe with uwtyn drede. 

For hotter it is in re.st and pas, 

A nies of potage iiml no mure, 

'.I'hen for tn hiinu a tliousnml nU'S, 

AVitli gret dy.se.se iiml augyr sore. 100 
Tlierfore, sone, thyiik ou thys lure, 

Yf Uum wylt buue a w.vfe with use, 

By hur gudo sot llimi mi slore, 

'riioll'u Helm wiilde the liiitliii I'esse atid Hesse. 

And yf thy wyl’o be nieke and gude, 105 
Ami sermi the wele ami ' |ilesimtly’, 

Luke that thou tai mit so wude, 

Tu e.liavgii hnv then In invtmgely | 

But then fare with hur e.sely, 

And eherysuU hur fur hur guile iUhIo, 110 
For thyng muirilun viiskylfully, 

Miiky.s wmlli to grinv where ys no nedo. 

I wyl ncythoY ghis no ‘ paynt,’ 

But wiiraii the on anodyr sydo, 

Yf thy wyfe come to make pleyiit, 115 
On thy scruaiulys ou any sydo, 

Be noth to hasty tliein to ohyde, 

Nor wroth tho or thou wytt the sotlie, 

For weiuou yn wrothe they enii not liyde, 
But sono they royso a sinokei rofe. 120 

Nor, Kone, bo notjclows, j the pray, 

For, and thou folio in joki.syo. 

Let not thy wyfe wyt in no way, 

■ Fur thou may du no mure foly; 

Yur. no. sdinU. V. lon, iilrsniityl. Y. 118, prnynt. Y. 
118, Tlio MS. niinlH wrdh the. vat, hut Uiii ivovlI mi is ia- 
ssrlGU hy (I lUtTeroac, thiJufjli vary iitiolcnt, hsTaO, Tvhicli 
Ima coiToslml tho piioui in othorpincoa; ftiii ia cortainly 
ruaumlant and Impropor. 
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For, null Uiy wyl'i'. nv.iy oiiysi aniiyt'i llio 
'L'lml, hliou any tliynp; linr iiiyHlryat, 

In (lyHpytn nl' (liy i'antnay, 

To 4o tlw wui'.s yn all luir lyat. 

'i'luii-fovo, Bono, j liyd tiui 
Wyrnlio witli lliy wyl'n as i-mtm ys, InO 
Tliof ficliu bo soruaiit in (lop;r«, 

In aoin (l(',gro alio (blaw ys. 

Lacldys that ar bimdyn, so liaiio j hlya, 

That can nnt rowlo thcyr wyves aryzt, 
That niakys women, so hauo j Ulya, 135 
To do oftyn wrong yn plyzt. 

Nor, Bonc, lieto nott thy wyfo j rode, 

For thcr yn may no help ‘ riao,' 

Betyng may not stand yn atode, 

Blit rather make hur ‘ the to dosjiyso:’ 140 
Wyth louya awe, sone, thy wyl'e chiistyHO, 
And lot fayvu wordys ho thy zordo ; 

Louya awo ys tlui best gyao, 

My Hono, to mako thy wyfo afurde. 

Nor, flono, thy wyfo thou mduitt not, chydo, 
Nor isallo luir by no vylona nanio, Lift 
For Bcho that anhal ly ho thy aydo, 

To (lallo hnr lowln yt ys thy Hohanm; 

Whan tium thyno ownn wyl'o wyl dyfl'amo, 
Wold may aimthyr man do ho : 150 

Soft iiiul fayro mon mako tamo 
Ilurto and hnk and wyldii roo. 

And, auno, thou pay ryzt wolo thy fcytho,* 
And porn mon of thy godo thou delo ; 

And loko, aonc, he thy lyfo, 155 

Thou goto thy sowle hero sum hole. 


I'hys world liyt turnys onyn as a whole, 

All day ho day hyt wyl onpayro, 

And MO, smio, |hys worldys wolo, 
llyt fiiryth hut as a ohory faro. ICO 

For all that ouyr man doth hero, 

Wyth hoHynoHsa and tranoll liotlm, 

All ys wytlnnvtyn wo.rn, 

For onru mete, drynk, and olotlio ; 

Morn gotys ho not, wytluiwtoii otho, 165 
Kyng or pryiico wliothor that he bo, 

Be hym lefe, or ho hym loth, 

A pore man has as myuh as he. 

And many a man here gadrys gode 
All hya lyfe dayea for othyr mon, 170 
That ho may not by the rode, 

Ilym self onys ete of an honno ; 

But be ho doluyn yn hys don, 

Auothyr sohal uomo at hys last onde, 

Schal hiuio hys wyf and catol then, 175 
That he hiiH giuirod another sclml spende. 

Tliorfor, Hono, ho my eminanylo, 

More then ynogli thou nonyr enviiyt, 

Tlnm no west wan doth wyl the assaylc, 
iriiys world yn but the fondyH bayto. 180 

For doth yw, Mono, hr I trmvo, 

The most thyiig that oortyn ys, 

And non so vneerteyu for to knotvo, 

As ys tho tyme of doth y wys | 

And tliorforo so thou thynk on tliya, 185 
And al that j hiuio seyd boforn ; 

And Ihosu ‘ hryng’ vs to hys Idys, 

That for us woryd tho crowno of thorn. 


iirp. 


This beautiful and most touching fragment 
was origmally published in the “ Border Min- 
strelsy w'O know far too little coneerning 
it to satisfy tho interest it excites. Accord- 
ing to Sir Walter Scott, it was “taken down 
by Mr. Surtees (tho historian of Durham 
county) from the recitation of Anno Douglas, 


Ter. 136, Tho latter Imlf of this lltio RenmB repoatert by 
mistalco. V. 138, ho. V. 140, to doppyflo thee. 

Tho author, from this and other admonitions, is HUp- 
poirGd to havo heon 5 purson. 


an old woman who weeded in his garden.” 
Her memory, however, was defective, and she 
was enabled to preserve only snatches of the 
old song — the breaks thus left were filled up 
by Mr. Surtees ; so that the appended copy is 
in reality made complete, — even so far as it 
exists,— by the aid of a modern pea. “ Tho 
hero of the ditty,” says Sir Walter, “if tho 
reciter be correct, was shot to death by nine 

Vor. 180, The latter part of this stanza aooms to he want' 
ing, Y. 187, brynrt. 
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lu'iillidVH, wlidUd nistiu' lui Imil 1ml' 

WilH liiii'iiid, al: hm' rmjlKyf, iii'iir 

tlidiv nsiiill ni‘ whit'ii nuiy m*- 

I’.oimt for liirt lndnj .5 Irtii), mil in ln'ly }’;niiuiil, 
but bfislili) tin) burn, 'rim mnim ol biu'llii'iim, 
or llcv'ti'ain, woiilil ai’oim a Niii'llmmbi'iaii 
orlf^ln; lliul tliori) in, or iviiH, a iloiulIosH 
Cross, amoiif); imniy so naiimil, imav I’.lailou m 
Nortlmiiil)i'i'liiiiil. Ibit fill) ini'iuion of llii) 
Niuo-Stiuu)l!iiru, ami Niiui-Staim lliii;, sodium 
to I'ofor to tluiBo placi'M in llio vioiiiil y ol lloi'- 
luitagfi Oastlo (tho aofino of llio Ilallait ol l‘iii'il 
Sonlia), which is oouuloiuiiiooil by tlio incni- 
timiiiig our Laily’n OliiHicl. l'ci'lia[is the horn 
may have been an EngUalninui, lunl tlio laily 
a iintivii of Scotlnml, which roialorM the catiiM- 
trophe even morn probalilo. The stylo nl llio 
ballad is rather Soottiah than Nnrthnmbrian. 
They oortaliily did liury in furmor days near 
tho Nino-Staiio Hum ; for the hhlitov rouinm- 
borH liiii'liiig a Binall iiioinniieiital eroM.s, ivitli 
initials, lying ainniij!; tho hoathor. It was so 
small that, with the assistiuieo of annthor 
gniithiinan, lie cinsily placed it upright.” 

llpnu oim paaBiigc-- 

“ A friar shall King for Hurlhram’H wml, 
While till! Imailhws cni.MM hIiiiII bide”- ' 

Mr, Siivtens idiwirveM, tliat in tlio vctiirii muilii 
by the OoiniiiisHiiiiini'H on llio DisKoliitinu of 
NnwuiiiiHtor Abbey, llierc in an item of a 
clmiintry fur oiui pnest to siiijr daily nd <m- 
cm lapuhnvi. Prubaldy iiiiuiy of tlicHii 
cruasoH had tlic liko expiatory aolmiiiiiliou I'nr 
pei'floiiM slain thorn. 

Till! ballad is, lui doubt, founded upon Roino 
actual ocourrenoe ; fur tlui incident it roIalcM 
must havo been common oiiougU in thu old 
days of Burlier warl'aro— when to national 
animosity was freqaontly added the stimulua 
of personal wrong. Of tho liaplass Barthnun, 
however, luul tho lady who “tore her ling 
long yelloAv hair,” and 

“ Plaited a garland for his hreaEt, 

And a garland for his hair,” 

■we know nothing, a\an from tradition. 

But the coinpoaition carries with it a con- 
viotloii that its rimiidatiou was in truth. Tho 
pioturo i,s at once no striking, so touching, and 
so impressive, as to leave no doubt thatBartli- 
ram ■was left 


" 1 A iiig ill hi-i IdiiDil, 
l.'pnii till' moor mill uiumm,” 

and llial the haiul of a hiving hut luihnnnv 
wotnaii 

“Cover'd him o'er ivilh llu; licallior tinwer 

'I'lio iiioMM iiiul tho lailvTcni," 

The rragiiient is ehissed hy ,Slr Walter 
auioiig Historical llnrder Palhuls - -thii halhuls 
that ridiili' eveiils which we either know “i\c- 
tiially 1(1 have laki'ii place, or which, at least, 
iiiiikiiig line alhnvaiice fur the exfiggcratimi.s 
of poetical trinlitioii, we may readily cimecivo 

to have had siuiie liuindiition in lii.storv,” 

sncdi hallads as wero enrreiit on the Border, 
and wliich, although iiiAv (‘xisthig hut in 
“ seriips,” wuro oiico niiiversally eliaunted— 

“ A'oiing ivomon, wlian Uiai will play, 
Syiig it ivnmiig thaiui ilk day.” 

“IVlio will not rngret,” e.xehuius Sir Wal- 
ler Sentl, “ Unit eoiuposiliiiiiM III' Hindi iiitorortt 
and indiipiity sliiiiihl he now irreeoverahlal 
But it is the iiaiiiro of pupiilar pnetry, as of 
pnpiihi.nipjdaiise, porpelniilly |o sliifl; with till) 
ohjnciM (iT I he tinie ; niiil it is the frail idiaiKin 
of veeoveriiigMiiiiii) old niiiniiseript, whieli mill 
alone gratify our enrluHily vegardiiig llie eiir- 
lier ell'orls ol'llie Ihirder Muse. Sniiie id'lior 
liiler strains, e.iinipiisnd during the sixliieiitli 
eenliiry, have Hiivvivcd men to tlin present 
day; hut thn reeidleetion of llieiii has, iif Into 
years, heeonie like that of a ‘tale ivhiidi was 
told.’ ” 

As to llio iiinde in which simie of tliORo “ old 
and aiilhpie songs” hiive heeii preserved, wo 
have n few htrikitig notes in tho “Border 
Miiislrelsy.” — “’Whotlier they wore origi- 
nally the eoni])uHition of minstrels professing 
tho joint arts of pootry and niusio, or whether 
they wern the oeeasioniil (dl'nsinna of Ronio 
sol f-ta light hard, i.s a ipuistioii into which I 
do not nuian to imiuire. But it is certain 
thab till a vory Into period, tho pipers, of 
■whom tliovo was iiiio aUaehed to oaidi Border 
town of note, and whose ollico was often horo- 
dilary, wore tlio great dopoHitiiric.s of oral, 
and partieuliirly of poetical Iraditiim. About 
spring limn, iiiid after liiirve.st, it was the eus- 
tom of thuso riuisiciiiiiH to niiiko ii prugross 
tlu‘(Higli a particular district of tho country. 
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Tho miitiic 1111(1 tliii tiilii rcipiiid tluiir 
iiiul tliLiy will'll iiKiiiilly fiji'iLliiliiiil wilK n. ilniia- 
tioii 111' wiiiil Hill'll. I>y 1111111.1111 III' Mii'wi imiii 
miuili ti'iiilitiiiiiiil piuiU'y wii« pi'i>..si!in(iil, -whiiih 
jiiuat iitiKii'H'i.iii ll•'^l'|| pia'i.sli(iiL Olliiu' iliiui- 
nuil.s, not pi'll I'cM-siiil iiui.sioiiuis, fniiiiil Uioir 
ivelcomo to tliiiii' iii^'lit’n i(imrli.‘M I'linilily iu- 
auniil Ijy tliuir kiiu\vliiili;;ii in liiiriiiiiliii-y lovu. 
'i'lio sliopliorilrt also, and U'oid poi'soiis, in tlio 
reoiiasoa of tlio Bordiu' iiiouiitaiim, frtii)uontly 
l'eiiiuiul)i.ir and vcpiiafc tlui ivmdikn sonjr.s of 
thcii' fatlicrs. This is iiiovo os|)Oi;iiUly tliiuniso 
in wliat are oalUiil the South llighhuids, 
where, in many iustancos, the aainc fainilic.s 
have oooupied the same possesaioim for cen- 
turies.'” 

It rvas from the latter source that Sir AVal- 
ter chiefly drew the materials fur lii.s work ; — 
t'hey wore, ho state.s, “collected during bis 
early youth j” and among tlio notes to the 
latest edition of the “ MiiistrolBy" is the fol- 
lowing; — “There is in tlio lihrary at Abbots- 
ford a collection of biilhuhs, partly printed 
broadsidoa, partly in MS,, in si.x Hiniill vo- 
liuncis, which, from the luimlwi'iting, must 
have boon formed by Sir Waitin' Scott while 
lie wan attending I, be earlier idassns of .Udin- 
burgb College.” llindian’s collootion was 
gathered directly as they fell from the lips of 
old people. Wo rojnicc to learn that his rug- 
ged, hut primitivo and IntoreHting voluiiio.s, 
are about to lie ropi'intod “ by Kubscriptioii" — 
they have been lung out pf print, 

They sliot liim dead at the Niuo-Stanc llig, 

Beside the Headless Cross, 

And tlioy left him lying in his blood, 

Upon the moor and moss. 


Tliey niailn a, Ider of Ibe lii'okuu bmigli, fi 
Tlio sauidi and Liio aspiu gray, 
j\nd fliey lioro liim In (ho liady Oliapol, 

And waked him tliuro all day. 

A lady came to that lonoly l.iowor, 

And threw her robes aside; 10 

She tore her ling long yellow hair. 

And knelt at Barlhrani’s side. 

She bathed liim in the Lady-IWlI, 

His wouiid.s so deep and sair ; 

And .she plaited a ,'>'arlaiKl for his brenst, 15 
And a garland fur bis hair. 

They rowed him in a lily-sheet, 

And bare him to bis earth ; 

And the Gray Friars sung the dead man’s 
mass, 

As they pass’d the Chapel Garth. {20 

'They buried him at tlio mirk midiiiglit, 
When the dow fell eold and still. 

When tile aspiu gray forgot to jilay. 

And the mist oluiig to the hill. 

Tiioy dug his grave but a bare foot deep, 25 
By the edge of tlio Ni'no-Stono Burn, 

And they eovor’il him o’er witli the hoathor- 
flowor, 

The moss and the lady lorn. 

A Gray Friar staid upon the grave, 

And sang till the morning tide ; 30 

And a friar shall sing for Barthram’s soul. 
While the Headless Cross slmll hide. 


In the vicinity of North Berwick (a small 
fishing town nine miles from Dunbar), rises 
North Berwick Law, a steep mountain, whose 
height from base to summit is computed, at 
three miles. 'There is a tradition in the 
neighbourhood that Borthwick would give 
his daughter only to that suitor who should 
bo.ar her to the summit of the mountain with- 
out setting hei down. To this proposal tho 


’s 

heir of Gockburnspath joyfully acceded, and 
the adventure terminated as it has heori de- 
scribed in the ballad. From tho top of North 
Berwick Law a beautiful prospect presents 
itself to tho eye. The shores of Fife, with 
Canny EdiubroVmay be distinctly seen. The 
“ Ewe and the Lamb” are two isolated rooks 
not far from the shore. The “Bass” is too 
well known to require any notloe. A short 
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VuMitinvu: 


(listftiUH) fnuii thn tiiwii iirNovtli Uwvv'ii^k.tm 
a Hlopiiig c.lifl', i« nUiiatwl a jailmal tawar, 
winch Ih Htill paintoil out hy HhIiovihoii as 
tho ahoiln of tho “Manly Ihirthwiak of ohl." 

Such ti'iala of strength as narratial in tho 
hallad wore by no moans unonmiiuai. In iho 
Hind, a Greulau Icing ia indohtiul fov liis wilo 
to hla shill in tho danco, having “knpl the 
floor” (to lisa a horelov cixpi-easiou) against 
all coinpotitors, and tired thorn out. 

Bouthwick of North Benviok Law, 

Wona in his Seaward Tower— 

Which looketh on to the German Soa, 

A wild and lanely Bower. 

The sea mew and tho shrieking gull, 5 
May sing him to his sleep. 

For the wash o’ tho- wave ounioa ouro tho top 
O’ Borth wick’s auneient keep. 

Fair is tlio winding valo o’ 'Twood, 

Fair is tho dawn of day, 10 

Fair is tho opening of the spring, 

And sweat tho gush of May. 

B.ut faivor, raver, swootor far, 

Is Bortliwiok’s Isabel, 

She hath an oyo~a rosy lip, 16 

What tongue her charms can toll. 

Up in tho morning early oh. 

Up in the onrly morn ; 

Who lies abed when abroad he may go. 

With hounds and hunting horn ? 20 

Up rose the heir of Oookburnspath, 

And a wHfu’ youth is he, 

“ Let there he danger in the way, 

My true love I'll go see.” 

“ Nay, do not go to North Berwick,” 25 
His trusty yeoman said, 

“ For Borthwiok’s scouts lay on tho lea. 

To take thee quick or dead. 

“ Love gives me strength, love gives me speed. 
Love aids me whore I go ; 30 

Not for his scouts will I turn hack, 

Or lout to them I trow.” 

He had not gone abune a mile( 

A mile or barely three, 

When four stout hallyons unawares, 

Sprung on him from the lea. 


US UlhiUKK. 


.And ihiiy hiivi- liiuuid hi.s anna iihint 
Wilh rul'd and luuiipun hand, 

" Ihii-s liui'thu irk trnlt iiir in lliis sort, 

Likr. a Ihiid' npun ymiv hindV’’ <10 

“IVhii' fuid.-i tho wolf, or |ireivling tod 
Within tliti Laird's duiuHin, 

IdniaU weight slmll rrst iipuu his head 
Will' hath the vermin slain.” 

“ W'hy dll I liiul thee liere, yoimg man, 46 
'i’hou heir of Cocklmrnspath ; 

I'o come sao soon when wavnit away 
Is diiurful of our wrath. 

“ Hid I not say, a fathers nay 
Forbid thy eoming hero ; 50 

A true man’s word Hlmuld kept llieo back, 
Why romo in such olVoir? 

“My dooliter Isiihid is tvothed 
To Murray o’ Min'shaH’H Mi'iul, 

Why tliriml thy self bmieath my sword, 65 
Why ooiirt hor for thy greed ?” 

“I'lvory man iiiiiy ohaso llm haro 
,So long iw rpiiH it IVoo, 

Every man ilriiiketli of the Ihirn 
That singH unto Iho Hua,” 60 

“ Kvory nuiiv’s no, is not a ‘ Nay,’ 

For imw and evermore ; 

I may yot swim nn.tn the land 
When thrust out from the shore. 

“AVhat Murrey o’ Maralmll Meadows hath, 
Do I not hold tho saino ? 66 

Ho hath no more or I enough 
Of bravery and fame. 

“ If ho has noble blood and birth, 

Strong Hrahs 1 why so have I ; 70 

If Murray outhrags mo at a game 
Qudo faith then lot him try. 

“ Thy dochter is no sheep or steer 
That thou shouldst market her ; 

I’ll bid thee a bode, and give thee a fee, 75 
If thou hringst hor to the fair.” 

Borthwiok he thought awhile, and then 
Ettlod tho lough In his eye, 

Then turn'd to Murray, and daffin spake 
To Oockburn. ryghto courteously. 80 


35 
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“ I will not liavQ yo tliis imti, 

Mivcih hotter it wore I wlssii, 

To aot yo both fit ii triiil of akill, 

In a gamo of pleaHniitneaa. 

“ Tlio laugh killa not aa aworda nan do, 85 
The touguo knit with a joat, 

Flytes at a atnb and cannot wound 
The body with iinroat. 

“ Who carries my dochtcr to Berwick Law, 
Here from, and back again ; 90 

No let or atop upon the ground 
Shall have iny child for his pain. 

“ For W 0 coma of the manly Borthwieks still. 
In tlie auld and aunoiont days, 

Who hotter loved the trick o' strength, 95 
Than the dark and bloody ways. 

“ Call hither my doohtor Isabel, 

Now Murray I speak it so, 

Garry my bairn to North Berwick Law, 

Or here thy suit forego." 100 

Loud laughed the Lord o’ Marshall's Moad, 

“ I boar no maid,” said ho ; 

“ She that is lady o’ my lovo. 

Must boar the weight o’ mo.” 

“ A craven’s boast is quickly said,” 105 
The heir of Cookburn cried ; 

“ Gome, Isabel, thou art fit one 
That I sliould make my bride 

“ Throw off thy shoes, my pretty bird. 

Thy girdle and pearl necklace ; 110 

A pin’s point almost weighs a pound 
Before I end my race. 

“ For to the top of North Berwick Law, 

Is throe long miles and more, 

And the heavy toil up the mountain aide 115 
AFill make it seem a score.” 

He took her in hia manly arms, 

And started in his race, 

Never a one who followed him 
Gould keep up with his pace. ' 120 

And now he sung as the banka grew steep, 
And made him pant and blow ; 

“ Love gives me strength, lovo gives me speed, 
Love aids me where I go. 


“Lay .still w'ithin my anna, sweet hive, 125 
Lay still iny I.Hahel ; 

For the gully's doe]) and the scaur is steep, 
And the distance it is foil. 

“ Qlvo mo a glance o’ thine liar, el eye, 

AFlien I falter in my race, 130 

Or breatho the breath of thy honey mou’ 
Upon my heated face.” 

“Lovo gives me strength, love gives me 
speed,” 

Undauntedly he sung ; 

And wi’ the burden o’ his sang, 136 

The rooks around him rung. 

“ Sceat thou the top of the mountain yet?” 
Unto his luve he cried ; 

“ Nothing but heather and ling around,” 
Fair Isabel said and sighed. 140 

“ I see the Isle of May, and tho Baas, 

And tho Yowo and Lamb in tho son, 

Tho shoro.s o’ life, tho Dunbar coast, 

Wi’ canny Edinbrio.” 

" 0 Isabel, I 'gin to faint, 145 

For tJio way is long and steep 

Tho pretty maiden bowed her head, 

And long, long did she weep. 

“ 0 that I were a Bird this once, 

But now and for thy sake, 150 

0 Willio sweet, have courage yet. 

And one mnir effort make. 

“ O give mo not to Murray’s arms, 

I’ll breathe upon thy face 

It freshened him, and he upward rushed, 155 
New heartened in the race. 

He staggered now, for his legs grew tired, 
And his arras were weak as tow ; 

And as he strove to keep his feet, 

Ho flicker’d to and fro. 160 

“ That ever love should not be light, 

That ever that form of thine 

Should tire my heart, and stoutest limbs, 
And bid my courage tyne.” 

“ O faint not yet, I see the top, 165 

And a Saugh tree by a stone.” 

Poor Willie he gathered up his strength, 
And hia heart sent forth a groan. 
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" My I.-tflln'l, my ilmw I'uU, ' 

Anil tl)0 ttip wii liavi> iKit won lil' | 

Oh Mailiii, ill'll!', ouii Htni;^;!;hi iiiiiii', | 

JOri! Nti'(in};lh luiil liiniu lU'it ^'iiim." | 

IIo olomihi!il hia loiitli luiil ilrinv liiivil liia 
hroiitli , 

Liko 11 mail to win nr illn ; 

Then ditl ho rnali n’or Hiiaur mill liunh, ITfi 
And giiiniHl the iiuunitiiiu high ! 

IIo gained the Siiiigh tree, and he jiliieed 
Pair Isabel on a fitiiiiu, 

And forward foil upon Ida face 
171 ’ a deep and hollow groan. 180 

Borthwielc the youth raiacd in his arms, 

" Ho’ll oome roniV ivhon he’s imvst." — 

Bub tho blood cum’ ow’ro poor IVillio'a lips, 
Pur Ida very heart had burst. 


Tlirri''M a groi'ii gnivn im .Vm'di Unnvirk 
ban, _ 

.Vlld il 11111111:111 I'l'lilr'i iliid sings, 

I And ivi' till' l■lll■dl■ll II’ lirr miiij!; 

Till! valley 'iieulli her rings. 

Love gave tiiiii strenglli, hive gave him 
.speed," 

idii .sings thin nniil diiiuKid; JiJO 

“ Never a love was yet so fiiyre 
lint liirtiine it was Cell." 

A hunter ranged inie early innrn, 

Thu tup o' Bi'vwiidc haw, 

Wi' her laiiild cheek ini a eiiiihler .stiiiie, 195 
Withmiten atir, withiuilen numn 
Yon fair MayiUiii lio saw. 


Sit 6ill«itt jof Ste^cltoiiii'. 


Tins la a tradition, ooiniium aimingst tho 
fthluirmon oflloly lahiiul iiiul tluiMiiiii, whioh 
I havo wovon into a luiUiid. Tlui foat of Sir 
Gillum is not original, somo Irish Knight on 
tho const of Ireland liiiviiig jiorforraocl the 
same notion ; tho prophooy and iho roanlts 
being tho anmo. Wlio Sir Gillnm of Middel- 
ton was, I am at a loss to diaoover. Komoro, 
who is introduced as King of the Holy Isle, 
was governor thoroof in tho timo of Edward 
tho 'Third; he was afterwards governor of 
Coldingham, where ho was surprised with Ids 
companions, and brutally murdered by a ma- 
rauding party of Soots. IIo was given to 
pir.atioal expedition.^ on Ids own aocount, and 
inherited his plundering propensities from his 
forefathers, w'ho no doubt had ofton launched 
thoir sea bark to tho inspiring strains of the 
Scalds and Minnesingers. 

Bode calls Lindisfarn a Semi Island, and 
as ho justly observes, twice a continent in one 
day ; for at the flowing of tho tide it' is en- 
oonipossad with water, and at tho ehb there 
is an almost dry passage both for horses and 
carriages to and from tho main land ; from 
whioh if measured in a straight line it is dis- 
tant two miles eastward ; but on account of 
several q^uioksands, passengers are obliged to 


milieu Hii many iliihmi'M Unit Ihu dlHlumie is 
iilmiist dmibhid, Thu willin' nviir tlu'sii flats 
lit Hpriiig lido is only huvi'Ii font. At the 
nnrth-woHt part of the iHlainl, ii tougiio of 
land runs iiihi tini sun iibiiut a niilii in length. 
At tho MiiiitlnirnmiiHt point is a rook of a oimi- 
out liguru, whiiriHiii i.s llui Ihirim'H " Oasthi of 
rod rook Htoiui,” aliuiiHt porpinidiuiihir, sixty 
foot in lioight, und orowniid by a small for- 
trosH. Tliero iiro fuiir oiivo.s or roea as Gioy 
arocallod, to tlio noi'tli-nortli'iiiistof thoi.Hliiiid, 
and in ono of tbaso Sir Gilliuii 

Stabled hi.s ihipplud Btecd 

In a envo on tho luistorn shore. 

The largest of thu.so caves is up-vi'iirda of fifty 
■foot long, with an ontranoo just largo enough 
to admit a man. 

The pirinoipal foaturo of any intoveatontliia 
island is its veuerahle iibhoy, now in utter' 
rnins. 

“ Tho abbey, ” says Pennant, “ rotayns at 
this day ono singular beauty; tho tower has 
not forinoil a Ian torn, as in other oathndrals ; 
but from tho angles, arohos spring, otosaing 
oaoh other diagonally to form a canopy roof.” 
Ono of those arches yet remains unloaded 
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witli any H\iiR)vsfcvuiituro, HViiipin-lml liy tiui 
SDiilli-caat luiil uoi'tli-fliiat pillavs, timl orim- 
niuiUiQil with I'.igi'.as a ‘'{!;nuutH 

rainbow,” as a ;^ontliunan tonuivl it. Thn 
wholo alobny ia noinpnaoil oi' a Kul’t mil frec- 
etono, anil rwiilor.s tlio aspijet of tlm plaoe 
ilark and forbidding, 

“In Saxon strength that abbey frowniul.’' 

Marmion. 

The rook on which the castle of “red rock 
stone” stands, ia inaooesaiblc save only by a 
winding path, belting the rook on the south- 
ern aide. A fortress in this situation, hofore 
the of giinpownler, must have Ijoon impreg- 
niihlc; the caatlo heing above any engine’s 
roaeli, and the rooks too high to bo scaled, A 
small dotaehmont was kept hero during the 
war, but was discontinued in 1819. 

■VViiBN (lays are long and niglits iiro short, 
And till! sky is briglit and slioim, 

And merrily sing tlui ensliat and merlo 
From nut tliii liiavis so green. 

When trouts leap at a Sunnnor fly, 6 

And hay bii newly mawn, 

To see his hive in tlio Holy Isle, 

Qaod Gillum of MyiloUoun. 

He cantered ovor the Fouham flats. 

When the tide was back the while, 10 
Which onoo a day doth change that spot 
From Continent to Isle. 

The quicksands lurk by Manuel’s head, 

And deep i.s Waren’s Bay; 

Yet gallantly with oidont hand 15 

Sir Gillum rude on his way. 

Romero’s daughter looked from her bower 
Over the wave-ribbed sand. 

And she spied Sir Gillum, her own true 
knight, 

Midway the isle and the land. 20 

She donned her kirtle o’ Lincoln's green, 
Which was of the silk so fair. 

And she went forth to the eastern shore, 

To taste the caller air. 

64 


Sir Gillmn ho .slahleil his dapple steed 25 
In a cave on the eastern slioro ; 

Its roiif ami side.s were of the rock. 

And the sand drift was its dour. 

Romero is proud, and is almost King 
Of Parn and tlio Holy Isle ; 30 

No man dare say to this Baron, “ nay,” 

Yet hope to live the while. 

Romero was drinking at the board. 

In his castle of red rook stone, 

A yonth cam’ in, and before his stool 35 
He laighly louted down. 

“Thy doeliter walks on the eastern shore 
With Gillum of Mydcltoim 

The Sea King, wi’ gobclct in his hand, 
lie strake the youth on the croim. 40 

“Thou liost, thon ohnrlish loon,” he cried, 

“ With Gillmn of Mydeltoim 1" 

And ho churned his teeth liko a hoar in rage. 
And ginied at the trembling Inun. 

“Gillmn, bo slew my sister’s sonno 45 
Last Wliitsun tryst was a year; 

Ilis mither sail weep his loss the night 
Were ho a Suklan’s poor. 

“ Bring me a rope, and an oaken staff, 

And I will bind him fast; 50 

Short ho his shrift, for ho shall swing 
From youdor tall top mast.” 

Tho mother wept for her doohter’s fame, 
'That over she gave her birth ; 

Quo’ he, “ Our abbey has dungeons enow 55 
To hide her shnine from eartli.” 

He girded his sword unto his thigh ; 

A sting that oft had stang ; 

And he’s away wi’ henchman an’ rope 
Mydeltonn’s heir to hang. . 6C 

These yonge luvors walkit on the sea shore. 
The Barbn he gnawed at his tlioomb ; 

0 they were twa pullets in gleesonie play. 
When tho fox crawls thro’ the broom. 

Gillum he kissed fayre Annie’s cheek, 65 
As pleasantly did they chat ; 

The Baron ho muttar’t between his teeth, 

“ I’ll notch thy face for that.” 
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lift waitftil until tliu viMinp: tido 
Covovnil tlio jellow sand ; "R 

Tlu'u ruao he up f'ruiu the wuvinjj; limit 
With Ilia faulisluoii in liia hand. 

“ I will not loavn tlioo, fiiyra Annie, Imt kiaan 
Thy awoeto lips u’er and u’er ; 

An ai-mful of nialniH aliall bo my bnd, 75 
In Illy stoed’a cave on tho ahoro." 

“’Twevo bettor thou gooat,” fayro Annie she 
cried, 

“ For a swiovcn I bad of tlieo ; 

That a ratton it louped into my neuk, 

And nigget mo grievously.” 80 

Sir Gillvnn he heard a voice loud cry, 

"Bold truytor, turn and standi” 

And ho saw tho Baron upon tho bout, 

Wi' his faulohion in his luwid. 

"Yield thee or fight thee, hold traytor, 85 
My top mast to swing doun 
" I will do neither, an 1 wisao,” 

Quoth Gillum of Mydeltoun. 

" Thou art my Auuio’s fatlior,” lie said, 

“ Albeit an enemy ; flO 

I will not battle againal: thy hand, 

For tho lovo 'twoon Aiuiio and tno.” 

Tho Baron and honolimnn olcisod on him, 
Wlion Sir Gillum be drowo bis blado i 
And whistled tho sword around his hoad, 05 
As stern defenoe ho made. 

He olovo the henchman to the teeth 
Wi’ a downright wicked blow ; 

Parted hie head, as tho halflings fall 
Upon his shoulders low. 100 

He threw the Baron a heavy fall, 

And bore fayro Annie away, 

■Untill lie gained the eastern neuk. 

And heard his chargor neigh. 

He placed fair Annie in saddle seat ; 105 

And then sprung up afore, 

And plunged his glide steed in " the sea,” 
And swam for Fenham shore. 

“A purse of gold for a coble boat, 

To oatoh yon cursed thief ; 110 

A beggarly Scot to be her mate, 

Good lord, I had as lief.” — 


F .MVl'KI/fut a;. 

Fuiir liHlmi'iumi .-.[iimii”' tu ilirlr imat, 

Fiiiir riMlii'i'ii 1 tnuv ucri' tlmy; 

Wi’ a lii'iiiit anil .■iliniit ihiiy ran hermit, 115 
And t.bi'ir lunil lauiii'beil in llui sea. 

Three tliue.>i Ilie .lurging walers washed 
Fair Annie friiiu lier place, 

And tliriee .''ir (iillnm bebl lior fast, 

W’itliiii lii,H ebise I'lnbrai'ii, poQ 

Thren miles and mure is Fenham shore 
Until the Holy hand ; 

And like a swan, tlie stowl it swam, 

Till lie roacluul llni yellow sand. 

Tho steed it swam, and the colilo shot, 125 
Wliilst the fishers ras’d at tho oar, » 

Was no’or snob a raco, tho stood I say 
First landed at Funliam shoro. 

Aa Gillum rndn upi Ohester Hill, 

Ho mol a wmnan old ; 130 

Sho ornvod him lluiro to give her alma, 

Fur in HiiiiUi her limbs wore cold. 

Uo drew a nubln IVnm his pursn, 

And gavti it ynn iddnrn ilamo ; 

"Pray fur nm, gndti wife," ho said, "for tho 
road 135 

la not oft trod I oamo." 

Sho gave an oildrlcUt laugh at tho golds 
Thy fortuno I will iirio, 

Not ovory knight so gallant and bravo 
Dotli givo his gold so free.” 140 

Sho told him then some proven truths, 

That long ago had past ; 

“ Tlie bonny beast you ride upon 
Shall bo your death at last." 

Ho patted the nook of his courser fleet, 145 
" Good mother, you do hut jest ; 

For Rupert is gentle, swift, and good, 

As a child at a nourioo breast 1” 

“ The wiord is written in heaven,” she said, 
“ And soartit in hell below ; 150 

Rupert will lay thoo on thy bier 
In micklo dool and woe.” 

“ Alas and well a day !” he cried, 

“ That over it should so fall ; 

That I must slay tho noblest stead 
That was ever stabled in stall.” 


165 
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IIo redo iloeto llnport down tn the saiiila, 
lor his hovlo was sad with woe ; 

The tears wore in Sir Gillum’s dyes, 

For he loved that euurser sou. ICO 

Slowly Sir Gillum ho lifjhtod doun, 

Took off the saddle and ruins ; 

Quo’ ho, “ I am about to make 
Small guerdon for thy pains.” 

He drew his sword so sharp and bright, 105 
And turned away his aye. 

For his heart was soft, that lie might not see 
That peerless charger die. 

But love o’ life will turn the scale, 

In man or beast at need ; 170 

Sir Gillum jalouacd tlio safer way. 

Was e’en to kill his steed. 

Ho struck llooto Kuport anoatli the log. 

The blood spun frac the wound, 175 

Till the uoIjIo oliargor moaned in pain, 

And so foil on the ground. 

Ho turned hla eye to Sir Oilluin’s face. 

And said, but with nao tongue, 

" Did I carry tlioo thro’ the rushing tide 180 
For thoo to do this wrong?” 

» « * •)(• » 

Sir Gillum is happy. Sir Gillum is proud, 
For a mother is Annie Ins bride ; 

And wi’ a friou’ in the sweet spring time. 

He walkit forth in his pride. 185 


IIo passed whoro the bones o’ his proud 
chargor 

Were bhiaidiing in the wind ; 

And Sir Gillum ho said, “ A better steed 
In Englondo tlmu eouldat not find, 

“ Thau wna tho flooto one tliat lioth liere ; 

Tile tod and tho eorhy crow 190 

Ilavo fed upon his peerless limbs. 

And his flesh and blood also. 

“ ’Twas told me once that my fleote Rupert,” 
IIo said in laughing mood, 

“ Should be my death ; so I slew the steede, 
'That my life should still bo good.” 196 

He careless kicked his horse’s head. 
Whitening in sun an' the rain. 

When a splinter o’ bone strako into his foot. 
And caused liira mieklc pain. 200 

Tho leech ho cannot euro that wound, 

And still it mortifyos ; 

In spite of skill, or of earthly will. 

Sir Gillum of Mydoltoun dies. 

“ A foolish wiord has proven ryghte : 205 

Favowoll, my fayro Annie, 

For the faithful stood I slow' in my need, 

Is now avenged on mo. 

Whoro Rupert’s bones lie in tho mist, 

0 Annie, lay my corse ; 210 

And lot that kniglit take most delight. 

To cliorish tho steed that has borne him in 
fyghte. 

And never slay his Horse.” 


jfff flalmlnu 


Is founded on the historical facts subjoined. 
Alnwick Oastlo appears to have been a place 
of great strength immediately after the Nor- 
man Conquest; for in the I'aign of King 
William Rufus, it underwent a remarkable 
^ siege from Malcolm the Third, King of Scot- 
land, w'ho lost his life before it, as did his 
son Prince Edward. The most authentic 
account of this event seems to be that given 
in the ancient Chronicle of Alnwick Abbey, 
of which a copy is preserved in the British 
Museum. 'This informs us, that the castle, 


though very strong, was in danger of being 
taken by assault ; and being out off from all 
hopes of succour, was on the point of sur- 
rendering, when one of the garrison under- 
took to rescue it by the following stratagem. 
He rode forth completely armed, with tho 
keys of the castle tied to the end of his spear, 
and presented himself in a suppliant manner 
before the king’s pavilion, as being come to 
surrender up the possession, Malcolm too 
hastily came forth to receive him, and received 
a mortal wound. The assailant escaped 
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fior, TIIK 1 1 HATH UK 1 

tlu'iin;'Ii tlio rlvtir, wiiirli WHS tlirii 
vivUi. TUu Uhroiiu'.lt' mlits, IiJh unnn- 
Iliuiniumil, iinil tliul flin iilni’H dC liis 
]ms.sii;^n ov(^i’ thn I'ivci', was liiii>>' iilti'V kiinwu 
iiy llui imtno of “ Uw>uuo\iil’rt Knvtl uvultsi- 
lily wlii'i'u tlio lii'iiij;a was iiltis'wai'ils liiiilt. 
rriiioo IJihrartl, iliiliailm's olikist sun, iintiui- 
t'uiusly tulvuiu','ni;j; In his t'nllirv's 

ileatli, rnuiAvtsl ii wmiiul, nf wliinli Im dusl 
tliroe diiys iil'li'i'. 'I'lio ppiit. Aylniw Miik'nlin 
was slain is distiupiiiisliwl by across, which 
was restored in 1774, by Vdi/.abctU, IHuihcss 
of Nm'fclnunbui’limd, who was iniimMliatcly 
dosuciiubid from tlio mifortiniato kin", by his 
daughter Queoii Jiriiud, wife of Iving Ilmiry 
I. of Englatid, The west side of the cross 
hears tliu inscription, “ Miileolm yo third, 
Itiiig of Sfiotlaudu was slain mi this spot, 
besieging Alnwick Castle, Nov^’b Hi, A.n, 
M.XGIII.’' On tho oast side, “Maleolui’s 
Cross dooiiyed liy time, was restored by his 
dosoondant, KUwahtu Dueluiss of 'Northuiuh'', 
M.D.C0LXX^\^” The Cress lias three steps 
to the pedestal ; on llui nei'tli side are sculp- 
tured IV ei'imn and thistle, and on the smith 
shli) a lion rnnipaiil, with ether devices. The 
podastiil and capital of tho old Oress still 
remain amongst tlio luljeitiliig trees. 

Tun sun was glinting tlivo’ the aliaws, 

And Ihnvei'od the chlor tree, 

When Maleolmo, King o' braid Soolland, 
Rose np from tho dew wot lea, 4 

Sing oh so mournriilly, so (lulefiilly. 

IIo held wild M’orkall in Aluwiek Towers, 
Wi’ a ring o’ armed pien ; 

And all his warriors tented round, 

Wore thousands three and ton, 

Sing oh. &a. 10 

He pressed so sorely on tlio walls, 

They u’era like to eat the stano ; 

They slaughtered hounds and pinin’ yauds, 
Picked rattans to the Bane. 

Sing oh, &o, 15 

Morkall he swore to eat Ids gluvee, 

Or ore ho yields the wa’s, 

And they arc made of good doe’s hide. 

That, loiiped in Durham’s sliaws. 

Sing uh, &o 


viXU .MAt.fdh.MK, 

His haiild<!i,| nil'll I'an h:ir,lllii,"s la-av 
Tim urijilit ti' thi’ii' ivuu grailh;, 

•A iiiotlmr «itd siMiii-iily lii'ii't Imr Him 
III llial grii',-i|y I'liiid o' dvalli. 

Sill" nil, lie. 

It was iipnii a day in Spring, 

When the .‘ii'i'iil I'linin I'i'im the Ihorn, 

Tlie Scotliee nimiareli sinumiiii't tliiiin, 

With thrill' wiuighs n’ the hnrn. 

Sing idi, Ac. 30 

“Oomn (hum from out vonr cmstell grey, 

That woiis upon the hill, 

Or liy till! rood, weVo shed your hlood, 

For wo are Hwuni to kill.” 

Sill" oil, 35 

Morkall 111! gliideil iiwer till) Walla, 

“So draw oil’ a n|iace your iium; 

T yiuhl niy Irnat line help arrivot), 

And Ahuviek tlastle’K taeu, 

Sing oil, Ac. 40 

“ lint give to me your kingly word, 

I'lre I draw asp or holt, 

Ton mimilea In emne, leii niiniil;en to gao, 

Voiir faith and truth iia a Seottieo king, 

Pan uioiit you on tho holt, 45 

Sing oil, &e, 

"And I’ll givn mi luy flautle’a keyfl 
To Ihoe, thou Sonttieo king! 

Tho bravest inmi in a’ tho MerMO 
Can dow but as they ding." 50 

Sing oil, &o. 

"My hand and gliivo, iny faith and troth, 

I give to Ihuii also ; 

And I’ll grant then thy liberty, 

With loavo to come and go.” 56 

Bing oh, &o. 

Wight naniniond mounted then his steed, 
And ho look’d, to girth an’ strap ; 

And wi’ the keys on his Border spear, 

Out owor tho Brig he lap. 50 

Sing oh, &c. ji 

He pricked his charger oannlly, 

For tho bruto had na’ that force; 

Nao corn in the garner, or oats in tho bin, 
And tho fire will leave a Iiorso. 65 

Sing oh, &o. 
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Tliovo wiw a fiH'litiii liiM luiud, 

Ji'iir h'lH idiuiik W'liN (Iwiilly waii ; 

And liu lUU'rtiit Ilia lii'iiuM liko oin! boant 
Witli a iliHip iUid lUiadly ban. 70 

iSiii}:; oh, ito. 

His raliid ivaa sot lo do a iba'd, 

And hi) utriu'.k lii.s mwidlH havd, 

The boast sprnnj^ Ibi'th with na’ «orii in bis 
wamo, 

IIo near loll a’or the yird. 75 

Siii^ oh, &e. 

He forded the Ahi at the fall o’ the lull, 

An arroAv’s flight from the tower.'?. 

And on the kiuiAA-o King Maloolme stood, 
Surromidit by bis poAA'cra. 80 

Sing uh, &c. 

Bauld Hammond chock’d his bridle rein. 
Some ten yards frae the King ; 

Ho lowered hia basaen'd cap, anil stood 
Up in hia etimip ring. 85 

Sing oh, &o. 

"I boar the keys o' Alnwick Gato.sj” 

IIo aaid Aid' aaucy air ; 

“I hold thnni fm'lli, lot him Aidia likes 
Como tak tliom gin' he dare.” 00 

Sing idi, &e. 

A acoro o’ Oliiefa pnt fortli a atap, 

Bat Maloolme staid thum a’; 

“ Now feint a hand .shall tak those keys, 

Save him Avlm gives the law.” 95 

Sing oh, &o. 

He AA’.alkit thro’ the yellow broom, 

Pell Hammond ho waited near; 

He met him full, and in Malcolme’s eye 
IIo thrust his Border spear ; 100 

Sing oh, &c. 

And turning round fled down the bank, 

And squattored thro’ the ford, 

And gained the Castoll ; brig and baulk 
Eight ATilUngly Avore loAver’d. 105 

Sing oh, &o. 

Oh Jesu ! ’twaa a fearful eight 
To see that kingly man ; 

Strake thro’ the skull, Avlulst royal blood 
Loft oheoks and haffota AA'an. .110 

Sing oh, &o. 


Then sieuaii a cry o’ wild revengo, 

Did earth ami heaven stuuu ; 

The birds that akim’d ahuig the air, 

P'ur very fright fell donn, 115 

Sing oh, &o. 

The Scots are arming for the light, 

0 sieoaii a J'oari'ul shout. 

They rmslied red wild to the Oastlc gates, 
Like a herd o’ frightened nowto. 120 
Sing oil, &c. 

Noav baud Iby ain thou Avild Morknll, 

For the Scots rage all beloAA'- ; 

Thou’st fought in mouy a battle field. 

But never so Avild a foe. 125 

Sing oh, &o. 

From bendit boAVS, like winter's sleet, 

Shafts fly tor thro’ the sky; 

They bond the bonny mangonel. 

And the stiuies in sliowors fly, 130 

Sing uh, &o. 

Some on ilk ilhor’s shmitUors mount, 

■Whilst reeking tar and pitch, 

With hloeka ami liars and hot Avator, 

Fell Avarrinrs in tlm ditoli. 136 

Sing oh, &e. 

0, 0, the sin 1 0, 0, the din 1 
That men shiaild Avarsle so, 

They haekward boro the bloody King, 

From that green and fatal knowo. HO 

Bauld Hammond’s spear hath gashed his 
brows, 

His skull is hark’t and riven. 

And the priest wi’ Avords o’ grace and luvo, 
The dying King hath shriven. 145 

Sing oh, &c. 

Tedward the Prince, that fated thrust 
Doth honours to thee bring; 

Of braid Scotland and Conihoruauld, 

It makes thee mighty King. 150 

Sing oh, Ac. 

The battle sounded loud and clear — 

Frae’ his bed o’ rushes dried. 

Like one strong in life the King louped up. 
And his slogan Avild he cried. 155 

Sing oh, Sfa, 
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BintiUi'.Hs imtl ftn'.klMs iV»l hft tuvn 
Uw til Uio foiiliUu btuul I 
Ho wiuUl iia’ Hpfiiik, but hu t'nti'-luHl lii« livotUlt 
Ajul iliiaJly Hhoak bin lunvil. Ib'l 

Siuj; i)h, &ii. 

0 blit Ibv no gbiium ii' liis oaglii Ry», 

O’ beiivcii's blusBisil light; 

'b\) iliu as should baijuluo a ChUif, 

In the niidat o’ yoiulor light. I-f'5 

Sing ohj &I3. 

Ho warsled ivi’ hla agony, 

And to die like a mangy tyke — 

Ilia Kingly soul floiv frae Ida lips, 

In a wild unearthly shriek. 170 

Sing oh, &c. 


ills oiiul itiul Ufo litid tVoiii Ida tinslv, 

Uhl IuuvUIh I'yc'i aoni aiiinit; 

Ilf li'.udavivi'i! Ibll, a IdomlY I'ovpan, 
tin* ilia Imily luni'lnal tbo himt. I75 
Sing oil, Ab. 

'I’lni dond stank to tlio lianld llnnnnonil, 

And till’ ilia joust .sao grim, 

Ihmauso lio piomal King Malonlmci’8 eyo, 
i’iurcy tliny unrson’t. liiin. 180 

Sing oh, &c, 

Tlioy higgiU a I'vosa wliaro Maleolmo foil, 
AVlievti lla-ivtlioni Idossoms wavo; 

I tell na lie, for yo yet may see, 

I King Maleolino's Idoody grave. 186 

Sing oil an dulufully, aao mournfully. 


tilt 


Tub Blauglitor of tho IVwhop la nmntiimed 
in llrand’s Hiatovy of Iturliam ; what ■waa 
tho oJJ'cHca of this prolate, tlui hiatoviau iIooh 
not say ; porhaps it was a iiunation of tithoa, 
or moro probably some ooulosiaatioal ehatigo, 
to whiivh tbo pooplo ofl'erod roHifitamio, and iu 
tho boat of thoir fury, they liroko in upon 
him and slow him. " Tlio old Chapel liy tho 
gato,” as tho Ohronioiov avovs, might well 
auBWOv to tho old Cliapoi ia Gatoslicad. The 
watch word of tho rauvdorevs was “gndo 
rodde, shorto reddo, slay yo tho Blsolvoppo,” 
moaning probably, a good riddance; or as 
“ roddo” stands for counsel in the old ballads, 
it may have meant the latter. 

He hath, hroughta King William’s hondo. 

That it was a weighty matter affecting 
some reformation in the Church, we are led 
to believe by the Priest being armed with 
King William’s word (that is the parchment), 
with the law or order signed by tho King 
(William I.). 

The Black Friars and the White, 

And eke the Lowly Qreye. 

There were Monasteries of all those orders 
in Newcastle, during tlio period of which we 


write, 'rimroi are Htiuavi'H Htill known liy the 
miiim of ” Itlm'.k V'riarH, Wliile Friavs," awl 
Bovoval ianoH oallod "Croy Friava, Low 
Friiu'a, CnUolmd Frlara,’’ &o, 

And, ^ty manlova, ho aayd, wlint means Ihia 
offoiv ? 

" Bodiii in elVnir,” a Border phraao, to aotno 
armed fur iiatlln. 

lUmo liigli as Saynt Nioholasso. 

See tho Ballad of “ Karl Moray.” 

lie clave ttio woode, when strange to tell 
Out gushed a etreume of bloodo. 

A mitaolc occurred on the feast of St. Oa- 
■wln (wdiioli tho author has copied in the pre- 
sent ballad). “On the feast of the passion 
of St. Oawln (a Saxon martyr and king), as 
a sailor was cutting a piece of wood on hoard 
hia schippQ at Newcaatle-on-'X'yne, he saw 
blood gush out of it in groat abundance ; ro* 
collecting tho festival ho gave over work, but 
a companion of his, regardless of tins miraolo, 
persisted in his profane businosa ; and upon 
striking the wood, the blood gushed out in 
I still greater abundance. Both clergy and 
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laity wcro infon>*t'H of Uius, and approved tho 
miracle I the wood was eavriod to Tynemouth, 
whore tho Saint’s bodio was intorrod, to 1)0 
tlioro preserved in testimony theroof.'’ 

Bodo, 

K no WHO for hye Banotitio. 

See tho lifo and writings of tho Vonerablo 
Bode. 

'I'nE Bischoppo has come with King William’s 
worde 

To tho Chapell by the gate ; 

But he may ruC bis journeyings, 

Or ere it be too late. 

Gudereddo, shortvedde, slayye the Bischoppo. 

The people avo there, with hanging looks, 6 
And no man cries, “ God hies, so 
Thoe thou Bi.schoppe of King Willyam, 
Arrayed in holyneaso." 

Glide rc.ddc, &o. 10 

IIo hath brougldo Kyiig Willyain's lumdo, 
Written oil parohmont fayro, 

Gif any lilw to soo llin wordos 
They in iiia face ttUall stave. 

Qudo roddo, &o. 16 

Tho Blaok Friars and tlio White, 

And eke tho lowlyo Oroyo, 

Walk two’s and two’s wyth tho proud Bisoh- 
oppo, 

A fayro sighte by my fayo. 

Gudo roddo, &o. 20 

In and upon tbo Gateshond streets. 

The people gather and fllle, 

Wyth sticks stoBo headed, stavoB and stones, 
Tho Durhain Priost to kllle. 

Gudo roddo, &c. 25 

They gather about tho holye ohappelle, 

And talk of his perfidie ; 

How that he has graspit all the tythes, 

And swept the fat off the lea. 

Gudo redde, &c. • 30 

Ruddie his hue and whyte his haire, 

Firm was his browo ; albeyte his eyes 
Flamed in his hedo iyke coals of fyre, 

As rounde ho looked in wonder wyso. 
Gudo roddo, &o. 


Tim Hlowiio nf timguos gvowa llirontcuingo. 

As tho Bisolunipo Itindod miisso; 

But tho slimitliigo and Ihu pooplo’s groans, 
Host) Ingho as lit. Nlchnhisfio. 

Gudo roddo, &o. 40 

Tho Bischoppo rushed to the altarr stono, 

For ho wa,s a hasty innnno ; 

And, “ My nuiators,” ho say’d, “ what moans 
this effeir?" 

When arose aroundo tho hanne. 

Gudo roddo, &e. 45 

They closed uppone the Durham Saynt, 

To split his shaven orowno, 

When ho heldo tho procionso orosse aloofe, 
Where our Savioure lookijd downO. 

Gudo roddo, &c. 50 

But the howlingo men of the goto 
Presto on to slaye tho Prioste, 

So ho withdrew into tho chappollo. 

As a sanotuario of rosto. 

Qudo roddo, &o. 65 

[Jppo camo llingan of Lymington, 

And Ilugor'of tlio fonno. 

Nod of tho llndducks, St. Dnnutono's Cooke, 
And a host of shriolting mouno. 

Gudo roddo, &c. 60 

Tho Bisohoppe stoodo, and his snowy bairs 
Wore streaming in the blast ; 

Quo he, “ Have yc some rovoronco — ” 

But tho orosso from his gripo tliof oast. 

Glide roddo, &o. 65 

He hastened to tho altarr steppes. 

And there his courage koppo ; 

A lowsel lifted his partisan, 

And clave the ohappello steppe. 

Gudo redde, &c. 70 

Ho clave the woode, when strange to tell 
Out gushed a stre.ame of blonde I 

“ A mivaokle,” the Bisohoppe criede 
From the altarr where he stoode. 

Gude redde, ifco. 75 

“It shalle not save thee,” tierce Ringan sayde, 
And the Bisohoppes skulle he clave, 

When blonde and hvalns ■flew all aboute, 

On ohappello walle and pave. 

Gude redde, &c. 80 
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Tlii‘1'11 wiw a I'j'ia wail: ii|iiiii 

Fur luivviir at, wliat whm ilnni' ; 

Tlmy lln't thinv wiiyt'M, iiml tin' i'niiMll.' was 
lllt'tO 

Daiiila I mi tlio aUarr .stiiiii'. 

Ihuln ri'ildc, iti'. 

'L'liii Jliiukos Ilf Jiiri'owo up llii' 

Wytli iSl. OntlilKM't'.s liaminr a’ atn'iinm. 
Ami tlio (lyr^o riiso fur tlm liisi'.ltiijnu's sinilt', 
Tlui niivcrs’ smijfii hrtwamiK. 

OiuUi rodde, itii. 'jO 

They gatliorol uppo tlm slau'^litorcd I’riestto, 
111 his gory rohoa bcdiglito;' 

Oh holye Cliryato ! hia crimsmiiio hloodo 
Had dyad hia atnle so whytis. 

Glide reddu, Ac, 05 

They never lyftcd oai-ro nr aayle, 

AVlioii they hove the liudio aljiirdo ; 


M Imii ilm leeiii- it j'lomuh'd iu .Inrruw Sluice 
Ah oI ilH nil mr itri’iirdo. 

limit' ri'ilih', dr. jflQ 

Nut nil till* iiiriiiir in t'hrislriidit', 

Fiirhyr Nni'lluimlmrliimlr, 

I'lUlhln lliriialr tio' Imiltr a lathmi's Iriigtho 
Fniiil nir llir tiiil Ilf llir Siiiidr; 

liilili' rrdilr, itr, 105 

Ihit IL griilil vviiiilr riiiim frnm tlir iviiat, 

And they .siiii!]; Saynt thitldiert’a hymn, 
And the hndiii ilryl'ted to tlin Uuide, 

A.s fast, as itt rinihle .swym. 

Glide ruildfi, Ac. 110 

They lairyod liyin iu sidemii vvy.se, 

In .Tarriivv MiiimHterie, 

Where lived and iirayed tho hulic Bode, 
Iviiowne fur hys saiielitie. 

Glide redde, Ao. 116 


(OnlliuitiiiJli %\\W> 

A lleitniiii 1).vi.i..iii, 


lilts Ballad ia onpuid from a hroad Hheet 
in tho po3«o.sainu of a gentleman of New- 
cnKtlo ; it has also hcon puhliahed in " .lUcli- 
ai'dsoti’s Tahlo Book.” Tho vorsoH with lu- 
vorted oouniiaa avo addod at tlio suggoslion 
of n fvioml, as it was tlnmghl tho Knight was 
not ronderod fliiffioiontly odious without this 
now trait of hia dishonour, Tliaro is in 
Monk Lowis'a Tales ofWondor, a translation 
from a German Ballad, on tho aaiiio subject 
or nearly so; for tho Knight goes to ohurch, 
and mooting with a lovely maydon, ' 

ITo skipiped o’er honchos one or two, 

“ Oh lovely maid, I die for you 
Ho skipped o’ or honchos two or three, 

“ Oh lovely maid, conio walk with me,” 

The maiden omnpllcs ; but it appears tho 
Knight proves to ho a “ moat perfidious mon- 
ster,” aa Trinculo says of Caliban, for ho 
entices the pretty maid to cross the river in 
a boat, and when in tho oentro of the stream 
he sinks with Ida prey into tho waves, Camp- 


lioll’s well known llnllatl of "Liml Ulliii's 
Hauglilrr,” is mi Urn samii soliioot. 

Wlmthoiviuhm'iif tlm "Ontlaiulisli Knight” 
was, I havi! no iimiin.s of iliscuvoring, as it is 
mm of tlioso lialliuhs Unit puss iluwn tho 
strimin of tiino unclaimi'd, and vvhuao n.iithoi- 
ship is loft for tho antiipuiry to discover, 

An OijUandi,sh Knight from the north lands 
came. 

And ho otiino a wooing to mo ; 
lie told mo ho’d take luo to tho north lands. 
And I should his fair brido be. 4 

Abroad, broad shield did this stranger wield, 
A?heroon did Uie rod cross shine ; 

Yet never, I wcBn, had that strange Knight 
boon 

In the fields of Palestine. 

And out and spoke the stranger Knight, 
Tills Kniglit of the strange ooiintrio; 10 
“0 mayden fayr, with tho raven hayre, 
Thou shalt at my bidding bo. 
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“Tby Hiiv bo in IVom Ikimio, liulyo, 

For bo liatb ajoiu'iioy noiioj 
And bis 8hag{!;y blood-lmund in Hlouping 
sound 11* 

Beside tbo poatoni stoiio, 

“ Go bring mo some of Iby laUior’H gold, 

And some of thy inotbur’a foo ; 

And steeds twain of tbu best, that in tlie 
stalls rest, 

Where they stand thirty and three.” 20 
* * * » « 

She mounlod her on her milk wliite steed, 
And he on a dapple grey, 

And they forward did ride till they reached 
the sea side, 

Throe hours before it was day. 

Then out and spoke tills stranger Knight, 25 
This kniglit of the north eoiintrio ; 

“0 maydon fayr with the raven hayio, 

Do thou at my bidding bo. 

“Alight thee from thy mylk while stood, 
And deliver it unto mo ; HO 

Six maids have 1 drowiiod where the billows 
Bound, 

And the seventh one shalt thou bo. 

“ But first pull off thy kirtlo fine, 

And deliver it unto mo; 

Thy kirtlo of gvoon is too rich, I woon, 35 
To rot in tho salt, salt sea. 

“ Pull off, pull off thy silicon shoon, 

And deliver them unto me; 

Methinks they are too fino and gay. 

To rot in the salt, salt sea. 40 

“ Pull off, pull off thy bonny green plaid, 
That floats in tho breeze so free, 

It is woven fine with tho silver twine, 

And comely it is to see.” 


“ If 1 must pull oil' my homiy silk plaid, 45 
0 turn tliy back to mo, 

And gazo on the sun, whieli has just begun 
To poor owro tho salt, salt sea,” 

“ Thou art loo sliamoful, fayr maid,” lie sayd, 
‘‘ To wanton so with nio ; 50 

I’ve seen thoe in tliy holland smock, 

And all to pliiaaui'o me.” 

“ If thou hast seen me in my smock, 

The more shame thee betide ; 

It better beseem’d that tongue not tell, 55 
But rather my sinne to hide. 

“ AVho ever tempted weak woman 
Unto a deodo of evil ; 

To tempt tho first and then to twit, 
Boseemoth but tho doyvil.” CO 

llo turnod liin back on tbo fayr damsollo, 

. And looked upon tlio beam ; 

Sho graspl him tight with her arms so white, 
And plunged him in tho stromo. 

’i’ho stromo it rnslicd, and tho Knight ho 
roar’d, C5 

And long with the waters stravo ; 

Tho water kelpies laughed with joy, 

As thoy BiiKWred him in tho wave. 

“Lie there, lie there, thou false hearted 
Knight, 

Lie tliero Instead of mo ; 70 

Six damsels fayr thou hast drownbd thero, 
But the seventh has drownbd thee.” 

Tho ocean wave was the false one’s grave, 
For ho sunk right hastily ; 

Tho’ with bubbling voice he pray’d to his 
saint, '75 

And utter’d an Ave Marie. 


65 
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(irocl]n\iU''5 6n*'n. 


Tins lliillail camuu'inoviitiN I Ini mati'lilfsi 
(ioviiluiii mill iiiiloinitalilt' i‘ii\ira"i‘ iil' tii'i/.nl 
CiH'lii'iuu', wliini tlui (ynimiy iiml lii|?iitr} <il 
JiUiii'a Vr. lnwiinlfi Ills Si-uttisli siitiji'i'ts, 
lun'cil tIuMii 111 tiikc' u\i lU'iiiM I’tir tin* rc- 
tlrfissal Ilf tlii'U* |!;i'iisv!U\ei'S. Oiu'ivf tUv* mo'it 
Ainiililiililo I'idtoi's a<i M'i‘11 ns nuist immiiiu'ist 
actors in Arf^ylii's Itcliiillinii, M'lis {■'ir .Inlin 
Ooclu'iino, ancestor (if the pi'csciit, Karl of 
Diiiulinmld. Tor affcs a ilcstruetivo ilooui 
pooma to liavo hung over the housft of fanni- 
bell, envolojiing in omi comnimi ruin all who 
uiiitod their fortunes in the oaiisn of its (.Jliiof- 
taina. The samo doom hofoll Sir John (’och- 
rano;for ho was aiUTinuulod by the King’s 
troops, and though ho made a dcaporato ri'sist- 
an««, was nvorpowevodand cotivnyod to (irison 
in Kdinhurgh. Ilis trial was brief, the jndg- 
nioiit dt'oisivo, and the jailoi' wailed but (bo 
arrival of bis death warrant from laitidon to 
load him forth to oxeiiuthm, when (Iri/.i'l 
Coidivano, the prido of his life, atid the nobln 
(laughter of his lumse, diiUn'inhmd mi riwuing ] 
hor father from the Hcall'uhl, Having roeeivi'd 
his blessing, she wended her solitary way lo 
BorwicU, disguised in a palmer's weeds*, and 
robbed the man of the Loudon Mail as do- 
sovibed in the Ballad. Every cxoiiion was 
made to diaoovor the robber, but in vain. 
Three days had passod: Sir John Guodivane 
yet lived, and bofove another order for his 
exeoutiou could roaoli I'ldiuburgh, tlio intor- 
cession of his father, the Earl of Duudonald, 
with the King’s Confessor might bo success- 
ful. Grizel now became bis only companion 
in prison, and spoke to him words of comfort. 
Nearly fourteen days had now elapsed since 
the commission of the robbery, and protracted 
hope began to make sick the heart of the 
prisoner. The intercession of Dundonald had 
been unsuccessful, and a second time the 
bigoted and despotic monarch signed the 
warrant for Cochrane’s death. “ The will of 
Iloaven be done,” exclaimed the nobleman, 
when the jailor informed his prisoner of the 
circumstance. “Amen,” said the hornio 
Grizzy with wild vehemence : " but my father 
shall not die.” To save him, as the Ballad 
informs us, 

She aiblins kenned a way. 


Ilm- iim*.i*uliin' jrarnutul ‘1 were again iiue- 
Huisiiliiu; a.'.dn the I'id.a- li, id almost gaiiu'G 
(he .Miinriif ’I'wcnlnmiilh, he.ningwUh him 
Ilm diiem of roclii'arie; lint (iriv,'/,y waa at 
her post, and again ile-ipidled 1dm of hU 
packet. By this second Mbhevy (b'i'/.zy in- 
hiire.! her father's life liir f.inrtceii days, tho 
time then iiece'.-.ary to riiie lietween Lmakin 
and the Seotti.sh mctropnlis. But on this 
oeeiminn, Hundimnld and several Lorda of 
great worth uml eonsideration, used tho time 
.an elli'elmilly, that .Sir Jnhn Cnchrano was 
liberated and ]iardimed. 

(irizid Ciiehrane, whose heroic ennduct and 
filial aHectimi we have imperfectly sketched, 
wa.s, necnrditig to tradition, tin* great-gmild- 
inniher of tin* late ,'dir didm .'ituartuf Alliui- 
blink, and greal-groal-gramlmoilu'r of tlio 
(ii'lelii'Hled Mr. I'niitls, the Banker; Imtafrw 
year.*! ago the iinihoi’ of tin* Ibiriler Talus ro- 
eelved a letter IVmii Sir llngli Siiiarl, sou of 
Sir John, etiilbig lhal his family would he 
i glad to iiino Hiieh a lierobm as llrizel I'on- 
iiectod with llieir genealogy; 1ml llmk tliiiy 
wero nimhle to iirove Mieh eoimexhm. A few 
niilc-i from lloll'ord may yet be seen a solitary 
('lump of lir Iree.'i, walled vonml, and stand- 
ing by Urn road side, which is yet called 
“(Iviz'/.y’s (dump,'' and pointed imtiwapavt 
of tlm tliickel, IVom wlveueo ('oclivane’wbiamy 
docblev lived on flu* carrier of the mail We 
[ have lost nvnc.b of the wisdom of onr anocs- 
lova, and lummgst other laatters, Ilia folly of 
Heudiug oa« horseman with (hcnmil, who had 
already licon despoiled of his charge. 

The warlooks are daneiug threesome reels. 

Ooswick Links, Kyloo Hills, Lowlinne, ifec., 
are plaeos in tho iimnediato vicinity of Grizzy's 
Clump. I am not aware that this Ballad was 
over printed before, nor have I any knowledge 
if a Ballad on tho same subject exists. 

Listen now baith great and somple, 

Whilst I croon to yon my sang. 

Ere Buclian anithor damscll poors, 

The world will oenso to wag ere langt 
For she Is the flower o’er a’ tho bower, 5 
My blessings on Cochrane’s Bonny Grizzy. 
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llor foytlid.- l<iy liM'fi >n t''« ji«l. 

Woiiviu last, to liin o"ilt 
For his lioad imuiii b» awopl tiloim frao hia 
shoLilliorB, 9 

When tlu! wiirraul the King Rhall aond; 
Singing wnes ni«, wi’ the Iciar in her e’o, 

Did Coehrano’s bonny duuh ter mourn. 

She kist lior foytiior's lyarl looks, 

Unkcmtt for mony a day; 

And she said, " To save my feyther’a life, 15 
1 aiblins kon n -way : 

G-lo me thy luvo, that I fortune prove?” 

Quo Cochrane’s bonny doehtor. 

She rode awa’ tbro’ the straggling toun, 

Of boggart Iladingtonn, 20 

Syne by Dunbar, thro’ the Coppersmith, 

'J'ill to Berwick she has ooino ; 

And she rappit ryghte loud on the barred 
gates, 

Did Goohrano’s bonny doehtor. 

She slept all night, and she rose holimoH, 2.5 
And cross'd the lang brig o’ tlio Tweed ; 
And nuor the moor at Twiiedmouth lirao, 

Sail’ dragglit was her woman’s weed ; 

And liglitin doiin hy Ifaggorston Shaws, 

Did Ooehrano's bonny Grisizy, 30 

A cloak she draw frao her saddle bag, 

Wi’ trunks and a doublet fayro, 

She cut off wi’ a faulding knifo, 

Her long and ravon hair ; 

And she dressed herself in laddies olaitha, 
Did Cochrane’s Bonny Grizzy. 3C 

The horseman rode intill Bedford toun, 

AVha’ carry’t the London Mail, 

Bauld Grizzy she sought the hostel out. 

And there wi’ a enuthy tale, 40 

Forgathered wi’ the London post, 

Did Cochrane’s Bonny Grizzy. 

She roared the loudest af them a’, 

Quo the fallow, “ My o.i,nty ohiel, 

Dell blaw my pipes yere the crack o’ the wa’, 
And tha be.st nmang the hail.” 46 

In the dead of night did they gang to their 
beds, 

And so gaed Cochrane’s doehtor. 

She rose ower the bed, ere the second cook, 
AYent jimply alang the floor ; 50 


VNY GUWZY. 


She's stnwn her faytlicv’s doalh warrant, 
AVhiistthn hihhort loud did snore. 

Sl.e’s gaini’d the hills cro tlio huo and cry 
Tlioy raisit on Coohnino's dnehter. 

Blit the King can write anithcr brief, 55 
For a’ the first be stown ; 

And onee again the fallow rode, 

AVi’ the warrant frao London town ; 

Now out anil alas, wdiat can she do ? 

For tho he.art o’ Grizzy s.ank. 00 

Thh red sun went down o’er tha sea, 

And the wind blew stiff and sneli, 

And as it shot by Grizzy’s lug,s, 

It sounded auld Cochran’s knell ; 

“ But downa despair, ’tis a kittle carle,” 65 
Said Cochrane’s bonny doehtor. 

The hireh and tlie tall fir shrieked wi’ pain, 
As they bent before in tho wind, 

And down there fell tho heavy rain, 

Till sense and e’en wore blind ; 70 

” A lang night 'tie ne’er sees a day,” 

Quoth Cochran’s undannlod Grizzy. 

Tho warincka are dancing threesome reels, 
OnGoswiek’s haunted links, 

Tho rod lire shoots hy Ladythorno, 76 
And Tam wi' the lanthorn fa's and ainlcs ; 
On Kyloe’s hills there’s awfu’ sounds, 

But they frighted not Ooehrano’s Grizzy. 

The moon beams shot from the troubled sky, 
In glints o’ flickorin light, 80 

The horscraan earn skelping thro' the mire, 
For his mind was in affright ; 

His pistol cooked lie hold in his hand. 

But the fient a fear had Grizzy. 

As ho cam’ fornenat tho Fenwioka woods, 85 
From the whin bushes shot out a flame ; 
His dappled filly roared up in affright, 

And baokward over he came ; 

There’s a hand on his craig, and a footon his 
mouth, 

Twas Cochran’s Bonny Grizzy. 90 

“ I will not talc thy life," she said, 

“But gie me thy London news ; 

No hloode of thine shall fylc my blade. 

Gin Hie ye dinna refuse 94 
She’s prio’d the warrant, and away she flew, 
AYi' the speed and strength o’ the wild curlew. 



Y0UN(5 U-Vri'l-Un'K. 


fi 14 

will a tiift ^Y(iw khul, 

Liiv« win lu'hi)' WoMHiiin wUiw imil is 

lUUlJ'lll, 

Lovft luUli Hiiftwunl II kiiii^ly mind ; (I'd 
Lhhty Ualtv mwmy to oiuviunlliu's 
IIi'i’ rrinnda at (MHii'tihavn jiviiivon tlio lil'o 
O’ Orlz/.y’s liiinitiliiiil fiiytlier. 


taint’s wcdtlt’ii ntifii a ( dwuiau kuifhl 
Uiw liiiivnifs lilyiU wi' lun- sivo vnnaiii, 

Sln'V I'U.il flui Inddii-i idiniN iiwii, 

And Imr mvrii Imii' in {fnnviii'f iiKidii. 
Wliiit tlciuk ,vi', j'l'iilli-i ii' cvi'i'y diijjKffi, 
Ut' OiH'livinmVi lltmny (!vi'«.y V 


The Iicvo of tliia Ijnllad, wliiiih iippoara 
for tlio first tlnio in print, was Jiunea Rad- 
olilfu, third Earl of DorwoiitwatBr, who was 
behcnded fur high trcnaim on Tinvor Hill, in 
1710. The oircumatiincoa that led to his 
untimely fato (for Iw was nnly in his 2Gtli 
year) avo sot forth in the hallad. His last 
ri'.quost, lo ho hurlod with liio lUioo.sUirH at 
Dibflton, — a riiimiiitio spot sitnatnd on tho 
hanks of a small Htriuun that (lows into tho 
Tyno hfilwoon Oorhvuli'o luul Iloxhtvm, — wan 
rol’uHiul ; hut oithor a sliaiu fiinoral took 
pliiun, or Ills holly tviia ' soorotly convoyod 
from London ; for, on tlio family vault bolii(i; 
npoued aomo yoavs as"i '■i'® oovpao was fimnd 
in a hl};h state of ]n'naoi'vatlon. Tho nmpln 
estates of the llatcliiro fnmily wore doolarnil 
forfeited ; ami translorrod to tlio uso of 
Groonwioh Hospital. 

Young RatollfFe looked frno Dilstnn lin'. 

When he hoaril tho trumpota hray ; 

“ And whn comes hero in sic offeir?" 

This nohloman did sny. 

There looted his kdye by his side, 5 

And a bnivdly dame was she, 

She cam from a stock of ungentle hluid, 
Albeit of high degree. 

“ It means,” quo’ she, ” my gentle luve, 
Jamie has taen the bent, 10 

And whoso follows not his flag 
iSall never be content, 

“ The pick of a' the western hills. 

With nordern Billies to boot. 

Have thrown up caps for bonny James, 16 
Sprung frae a royal root. 


"Why hangs my hive ahint the rest, 

Why innpi' in sullen nutudf 
One of less wealth wiul he content, 

To peril lands and bltiod.” 20 

(iuid Ralelillb, " tUn Dint I had less, 

I might bo moved lo light’. 

But then to loso my liorltugo 
Wad bo a sorry nighl.” 

" And slinll it be my lord dees halt, 25 
Nut knowing whivt to ilo? 

Tlio best of sidii'imm will id'lim fail. 

If not gano luddly thru,” 

Out answoreil I>i!rwentn'atev belli, 

“Why )irop a falling troof 30 

Whim duos tlio .Sliiart's kingly oauso, 

Lie rotting on the lea. 

"Ill spooil anil hlfiiidslind ntivov yot 
Brought fiirtuno to a oanso ; 

Never a man out prospered right, 35 

That broke bis country's laws. 

“If ho had right, and I lo.ss woalth, 

I might adventure more ; 

But honey luvo, thou knowst small ships 
Should keep well in tho shore,” 40 

Loud storm’t the Lady o’ Dilaton Ilnll, 

Wi’ a gluncbing o’ disdain ; 

"When others seek tho smile o’ kings. 

To stay were ruth and shame. 

“How could I live to hear my luve 45 
Shamed as a coward man,? 

Were I a Lord, in the foremost rank 
I’ fight for King and Inn’.” 
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YOtINd UATOLimi, 


“Ooli,” tlioii quo’ lift, "my hiimy Hwoflt, 

AVlia iu)lluu!j; 1ms to lyiio 50 

May biildly I'Ot ho who owns 
Sio hilla and daloH as iniuo. 

“ I could not lose luy hourly holts, 

Oi' sliarvs and knowos so pvocii, 

AVhei'B popplinp: by tho moss grown BtiinoH, 
The watova flush between. 50 

“Were all around mo not my ain, 

I’d freely gun tho gate ; 

Wha has nao fortune fights more bold 
Than one with large estate.” CO 

Quo' she, “ Shame fli’ upon EntolifFe, 

Or ever I was told, 

My huabiind snoovea awa from fight, 

For greed of yellow gold. 

“ That over weary waofu’ gear 65 

Should mar bti fair a oauho. 

That over to stand by Jiunio’s aide 
Should make my llalelilfo iiuuao, 

" There’s Kenmuro’a up wi’ the western lads, 
Euy wi’ tho llighhiiulmon, 70 

And hoclilol’s (dun, wi' pipes to their tooth. 
Are skirling down tlio tlluu j 

‘'’Tlioro’s Fenwiekos, and Ilorrios, and Pos- 
ters too, 

Wi’ tho feok of Cumberland, 

Are ganging to tryst on StegHlmw Eank, 76 
To moot Nortiunnborlatui. 

“Think not I’d peril tliy sweet life. 

Thy fame more rich I prize ; 

A coward’s name,” quo’ the wily dame, 
“When branded never dies. 80 

“'The smallest drop o’ my Ratoliffe’s blood 
Is far more dear to me 
’Than all the ryches ever sunk 
In the waters of the sea.” 

He sprung aw.ay wi' a brow o’ fire, 85 
Gave tlires skips thro' the ha’; 

And cried, “ Hurrah for Jamie yet, 

What aver may hofa’. 

“Go saddle me my Marigold, 

'That browses on tho lea ; 90 

My father’s helmet and his sword, 

So likewise bring to me.” 


'I'ho robin chrepoil a dolorous uoto, 

M'ith dm onrn ernik from llm lua, 

'I’ho owlet gave an ('I'vio skrhigh, 95 

As ho louped to saddle tree, 

Ho looked down on the shows and woods, 
Syuo up to his custlo hall ; 

On the waving trees, and flowery hanks. 

By tho hnruio’s wimpling fall. 100 

It raised sore tews in Ratoliffe’s breast, 

'To leave his plonishcd liouse ; 

And the grooms out cried, “'The game’s nae 
worth, 

Sin Ratcliffs sings sae orouse.” 

But he saw the eye of his buird Countesse 
Glint hlyths and bonnily ; 106 

“Forth fortune," lie cried, “and fetters fill. 
Heigh, Jnmio cure the lea.” 

Young Ratcliffo called for tlio stirrup cup, 
Kro ho rodo down tho hrao ; 110 

llo’so hid tliom never stint tho wine, 
Whalovor men may say. 

Ho flung tho glass right ouro his shouthor. 
When ho liad drained tho toast ; 

Ho kist ilia glov’t liand to tho Ila’, 115 
For oil ho loved it most. 

There’s stir upon Newcastlo Streets, 

In Morpeth 'Town there’s noise ; 

And Berwick Johnnies wi’ Carabo Billies, 
Frateh wi’ tho Hexham boys. 120 

'The brash o’ Alnwick shout and fling, 

Deil gin tliey never tire ; 

And tlio nows o' tho rise thro' the country 
flies. 

Like tho flash o’ levin Are. 

'To Jamie’s flag cam ridin in, 125 

'The flower of all that’s fay re; 

But the fause Joblins, wi' the Johnsons 
coarse, 

Gudo faith lad were na there. 

There was a battle in the North, 

"Twas siecan a bloody fight, 130 

Where many nohlomen were slain. 

And young Ratcliffe gat the wyte, 



voii.vu it.vTi'i.uTi:, 


rtUt 

Tfiat Nii'i'iui u t'lHiMt' rtiilil I'M'i' fail 1 
'I'lia priiirft bun Ib'il tlia Uuul ; 

Wi' lliiliiii'i'iii iiiul aiilil Liiviitt, bi"* 

IbmUl RatolUTu taku KIh hliuul. 

And Ins ban wi'itUni a bin;' Inttnr, 

Uiiti) bin Lady tab', 

“ Y« maun oouia np to luinibai town, 

To son yoiu' Lord onca nmu'," I'ltl 

Whon flvHt alu) looked the letter on, 

She was baitli rod and may; 

But ore aim road a word nr twa, 

Sbo wallowt like a lily. 

“ Oao got, to me my giulu grey stood, l-l.') 

My monsiio a gaa wi' nu), 

Bor I aball neitlior eat nor drink 
Till London town sball soo me.” 

And sliB baa muntit her good groy atocd, 

Ilor nionzio a gaod with bcr; irsO 

And noithnr did ahu oat nr dthik 
'I’ill London To-wn did hod lior. 

0 eho fell on hot bonded knon.a, 

I wat'a alio'a palo and ivoai'y j 
” 0 pardon, pardon, noblo King, 155 
And gio mo back my doavio. 

"I hao boim sons to my Ratnliffo dear, 

'riiB last no’or aa-w bis daddio; 

Oh pardon, pardon, noblo King, 

Pity a -waofu’ Indio.” 100 

“ Go bid tlifl headis-man mako hasto,” 

Our King did loudly cry ; 

“Por ns Hive, or ■wear a crown, 

Yon bold traytor shall dis,” 


Ivenimire, iMun-. and I'l'iiui, ke'i ran, ICJ 
.V.inl well' -ii uk and ileinlyi 

And a Itie uind .Hilling ibi'm a', 

Wil-l " ll.iU'lille, kfrp yi leiuly.” 

All aged m.iii at Hie K1iii,''m viglit liami, 

S.U'* “Ni'Ide King, but lieiie mo; 170 

( nir her tell dnwii li*ii tlinii^.llld poinul.l, 

-liiil gill bee biiek lier ileavle." 

(}nii' tleiirdie, ‘‘.Vnt fiir all the gimd 
Tliat eier a King eniild tell, 

It .sball not wive yiinng UatelillV.s lift, 175 
From till' ii.\e lie'.s (‘.itned full woll.” 

And tben a]ipeared the fatal libiek. 

And syne tbn axe tn bead him ; 

And Itatelille enniing down tlic .stair, 

\VL' bands o' iiien they lead him. 180 

But tlin' lio was ehaiii'd in fettei'S strung, 
'I’liul gyved bis mible limb, 

Thorn was nan ann in a’ tlin miiirt, 

That limkwl Him lira’ as liim. 

tin ebiHpnd Iiih lady by tl'i' waist, 186 
And kist bnr rijiH sue red; 

” Bn tninilfnl of my ynnngeNt bairn, 

Wlimi is his I'allier tlend,” 

Gnnnly Ims taim snn wiir a fright, 

Iln’s mi aafn in bis hall ; 190 

And tbn tano and llm lilhermaun liauld tlioir 
gabs, 

Young Uateliffn’H baud maim fall. 

Ills Idond liiiB ivatted tlio 'J'tiwor block, 

And dyod IiIh yellow hair ; 

Ilia CouTitoss nils wailing in Dilaton Halls, 
But Ratolillb is iia thero. 196 
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I'liii" H0te .of |l!fli‘t|uiul)frl!tnir. 


This Ballad tvoata of tho Botvayal a>ul de- 
Bortion of a daughtor of “ tho good lOvlo of 
Novtliumborlaitd but which Earl, or in 
what ago it happened, thero arc no mcana of 
asoortaining, further than ho was a Scottiali 
Knight, who proved untrue to his vows. 
“ Tlio fraud of man wa.s ever so, since Sum- 
mer first was leafy,” so writes Shakspearc, 
who took it in turn from that truly old Eng- 
lish Ballad, ‘‘It was a Eriar of Orders Grey,” 
attributed with I know not what justice to 
Beaumont and. Elotohor. Tho last verso but 
one is added, as I tiiought the ends of Ballad 
justico would not bo fullillod, if the falao 
Knight should cscapo coiulign puuishniout. 
Chopping tho spurs from a Kuight’s liool, 
was tho very hoighl of dogradaliou, a kind of 
knightly drumming out; whilst breaking tho 
aword over tho culprit's head was always ro- 
aorlod to, preparatory to execution for trcivson- 
ablc or disgraceful oircneoH. 

It was a Knight in Scotland born, 

EoUtnv my lovo, come over the Strand ; 
Was taken prisoner, and loft forlorn 
.Even by tho good Erlo N'orthuraborland. 

Then was ho oast in prison strong, 5 

Follow my love, come over tho Strand ; 
Where he could not walk or lay along. 

Even by tho good Erlo Northumberland. 

And as in sorrow thus he lay, 

Follow my lovo, come over the Strand.; 10 
The Erl’s .swoet daughter walks that way. 
And she is tho fair Flower of Northumber- 
land. 

And passing by like ane angel bryght, 

Follow my love, come over the Strand ; 

The prisoner had of her a sight, 15 

And she the fair Flower of Northumber- 
land. 

And aloud to her this Knight did cry, 

Follow my love, come over the Strand; 

The salt tears standing in his eye. 

And she the fair Flower of Northumber- 
land. 20 


“ Fair lady,” ho said, “ take pity on mo. 
Follow my lovo, come over the Strand ; 

And let mo not in prison die. 

And you tho fair Flower of Northumber- 
land." 

“ Fair Sir, how should I take pity on you ? 
Follow my love, come over the Strand ; 26 

'Thou being a foe to our countrie, 

And I the fair Flower of Northumberland.” 

‘‘ Fair lady, I am no foe,” ho sayd. 

Follow my lovo, come over the Sti'and ; 30 

“ Through thy sweet bvo here was I stay’d, 
Fur tho fair Flower of Northumberland.” 

“ Why shouldst thou come hero for lovo of 
mo, 

Follow niy love, conio ovor tho Strand ; 

Having wife and ohildron in tliy country, 35 
And I tho fair Flower of Northumberland.” 

“ I swear by tho bleeaod Trinity, 

Follow my lovo, come over tho Strand ; 

I liavo no wife or children, I, 

Nor dwelling at homo in merry Scotland. 

“If courteously thou wilt set mo free, 41 
Follow my love, come over the Strand; 

I vow that I will many thee, 

So soon as I come to fayre Scotland, 

“ Thou slialt be a lady of oastlea and towers, 
Follow my love, come over the Strand ; 46 

And sit like a qucoii in princely bowers, 

Were I at homo in fayre Scotland.” 

Then parted hence this lady gay, 

Follow my lovo, come over the Strand j 50 

And stole her fathers ring away, 

To help this Knight in fayre Scotland. 

Likewise much gold she got by sleight, 

Follow my love, come over the Strand ; 

And all to help this forlorn Knight, 55 
To wend from her father in fayre Scotland. 
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TIIH K.uu u 

'I'wii ''iilliiiit hiiiU‘iI‘1, liiitli f'linil null 

Fulliiw my liivi', I'liliift uvi'V lliu Stnuul! 

Sliu llkt'wlwi* tonk nut ul* tliu htulilu, 

Tu I'uluw'Uli Uui Kuii-lit to liijru Soiitl.iml. 

Anil til tlm jiiylur hIui Htuit tliu riuj;, lU 
Follow my luvo, ('imia ovur the Strutul ; 

Who till) Knifiht from iirismi forth ilhl lirtuK, 
To woml with hov into fivyvo Fimthuul. 

Thia tokon sot tho priaonor froo, Ch 

Follow my love, coma ovi'v ttio Stniiul; 

Who atrai^ht wont to thia fiiiv Ituly, 

To wund with heir to fiiyre Soothmd. 

A j^allnnt stood ho did hoatvvdo, 

Follow my love, oomo ovur tho Strand ; 70 
And with tho lady luvny did rido, 

And she thu fair Flower of Northumljer- 
livud, 

Thoy Kilo till thoy oanui hi a walnv oloivr, 
Follow my lovu, oomo ovor tho Slriuid ; 
"Good Sir, how slioiild I fullow you horo, 75 
And I thulUirFlowfir of Northuinhovlnud? 

" Tho walo.r ia rou);h and wonderful doop, 
Follow my love, oonin ovcir Ihei Strand; 

And on iny aaddlo I hIiiiII not keep, 

And I tho fair Flowor of Nortlmmlmr- 
land." 80 

" Fear not tho ford, fair lady,” quo’ ho, 
Follow my lovo, oomo ovor tlio Strand; 

“ For long I oannot stay for thon, 

And then tho fair Flowor of Northuinhor- 
land." 

Tho lady prlckt her gallant stood, 85 

Follow my love, came ovor tho Strand ; 
And over the river swam with speed, 

And she the fair Flowor of Northutnhor- 
land. 

From top to toe all wet was she, 

Follow my lovo, come ovor the Strand ; 90 
Thus have I dona for lovo of thee, 

And I tho fair Flower of Northmnherlond. 

Thus rode she all ono winter’s night, 

Follow my love, oomo over tho Strand ; 
Till Bdinborough they saw in sight, 95 
Tho fairest town in all Scotland. 


MinTunir.iiUhAM). 

"Nmw i-lmn hi*,‘‘thmi wan tun Flowor, 

Fiilluw my hui', rumu liMT (ho Strand; 

If ihuu wilt lu‘ my piiumiiinr. 

Hr ”rt ihi'o himii! tu Nurthumhorlaud, IQQ 

" Fur I liavti II. wifo, and ohihlroii five, 

Fiilhiw my lu\i', niinu ii\ur tlui Stvaiid; 

In Fdinhui'uuuh thoy In' iilivo, 

Thun gut thuu luium to Nuvthunvhorland 

" Thia favmir tlnni shalt have hi liuot, 105 
Fulluw iny lovo, otimu mor tho Strand; 

I’ll have thy ImrHu, gu thou on foot, 
tin, got thou, hunvc hi Kortluimhorland,” 

“ 0 false and faithlo.s.n Knight,” quo she, 
Follow toy lovu, oomo o\or tho Strand;110 
“ And lainst thou dual .so had with me, 

And I tho fuyro Flower of Nurlhumhev- 
Imid ? 

*' Itishmimir not a Indy’s mime. 

Follow my love, eimm over tho Strand ; 

Hut draw thy swonl and end my shiimo, 115 
And I I ho fair I'Tower of Nortliiimhor- 
huiil." 

He look her from her statuly steod, 

Follow niy love, oomo uvei' tho Strand ; 
And loft her there in oxlreme neod, 

Ami sho tliu fair Flowor of Northumhor- 
land. 120 

'I’lion sat she down full heavily, 

Follow my lovo, eomo ovor tho Strand ; 

At length two Knights e.iwnc vidiu liy, 

Two gallant Knights of fair JCngland. 

She foil down humhly on lior knee, 125 
Follow iny love, come ovor tho Strand; 
Saying, “Courteous Knights, take pity on mo. 
For I am tho fair Flower of Northumher- 
laud. 

“ I havo offoncled my father doar, 

Follow my lovo, come over tho Strand; 130 
And by a false Knight, who brought mo hors 
From tho good Fade of Northumberland.” 

They tonk her up behind them there, 

Follow my love, oomo ovor tho Strand; 
And brought hor to her home again, 135 
And ho tho good Earl of Northumberland. 
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'J'lioy choppod Iho spiirH I'niin tho falao 
ICuijrUfc’H Iu'hIh, 

Eollow iny cnnie ovfli' Uio Striinil ; 
And broko his tiword iipcm liiH bead, 

Pur wronging tlio Plnwur of Norlluinibor' 
land. 140 


All you fair nmydotia, bo warned by me, 
Polbtw my lovft, ooiuo over Urn Strand ; 
Scots novel- were tnus, nor over will bo 
To lord, or Indy, or fair England. 


Silt It 

(very ancient.) 


Tins old ballad ooaura in Sharpe’s Bishop' 
rio Garland, a oollcotion of Song.s and Bal- 
lads publisbod in tlie beginning of this cen- 
tury. Tho Knight, who was inurdorod in 
tho arms of his loinan, "in liis bower at 
Houghton,’’ as it is headed in Sliarpo’s Col- 
lection, would seem to have boon a crusader, 
and had probalily fought ’noath the " honour- 
giving bannor’’ of Ulolmrd I. or Edward I. 
(who in tho orusivdo was woimdcd by a poi- 
soned dagger). At least the versos hint as 
muoli. 

Ere tlio waning Oreoeout fled ; 

When tlio Martyr’s [mini and golden crown 
Howard Ohryat’s soldiers dead. 

The crescent was tho ajinbol of Saladin, 
and it is on record, that an ancoetor of the 
Perclo,s won a Paynitn standard in single 
fight from tho Sultan of Trebizond, and after- 
wards adopted tho cognisance as bis own. 

That Syr John lo Spryngo was untrue to 
his marriage vow, is tho only supposition we 
can put upon tho concluding lines, 

Lordlings, mind how your vows you keep, 
And kiss no loman gay. 

Infidelity seems to have been liia crime ; pro- 
liahly some of the kinsmen of the infuriated 
and jealous wife tracked the unfortunate 
Knight to the hower, and whan 

At dead of night, in the softe moonlyght, 
In his garden bower he lay, 

06 


they broke in upon the guilty slumbers of 
the ungu.arded Knight. 

St. George’s banner was the “ orlflamme” 
of tho English Crusaders, and hence the bal- 
lad states that 

lie fell not in tlio battle field. 

Beneath St. George's bannor bryght, 

St. George aooma to have boon tho tutelary 
Saint of English Knights, from tho days of 
King Arllmr downwards. 

'L’ho murdered Knight, it would appear, 
was buried in tho “ south aisle” of the 
Chuvoh in Houghton ; and until a few years 
ago, there vvas in the south aisle, tho figure 
of a Knight in armour, in the attitude of 
prayer; tho tomb being curiously ornatuented 
with sculptures of the Holy Family in niches. 
Above, on a slab of marble, wore his arms, 
with this solemn inscription, “ Praye for the 
Soule of Syr John le Sprynge.” 

Tho Knight’s family would seem to have 
been .an ancient one, and their castle was 
probably at Houghton, or near it; and to 
this they added their patronymic appella- 
tion, calling it Houghton lo Sprynge, to dis- 
tinguish it from another town of the same 
name, as there are several Houghtons in tho 
shire of Durham. 

Pray for the souls of Syr John le Sprynge, 
When the black Monks sing 
And tho vesper balls ring, 

Praye for the soule of a murdered Knight, 
Praye for tho soule of Sir John le Spi-yng. 5 


0^1) 


I.AI’Y .fi:,VN. 


lti> li'll Hot liiirni'ii tlio jiayiiiin inMn-il, 

Ki'« tliH (Vt'M'i'iit til'll I 

Wlitiii till'. iniU'tyi''H iistlm mill ^vililim I'l'iittH 
lliiwaril ('ln‘y«t'!i mililli'i'.i ili'uil. 

IIii fi-’ll Hot ill tliii liutlli' lii'lil, 111 

BtiiieiUii St, ()i'iu'Hi''.'i liiimii'i' lay^'lit ; 

Will'll till' iicalyiii' I'ry iit'iii'toiy, 

Migliti 1 'lu'i.U' till) Ndulii uf a ill iiiif Kuyj;lit. 

Blit at (li'iul of ni(;lit, in thn soft niiii>iili};lit, 

111 Ilia ifavilon liowi'i' hi' liiy, 15 

Ami the iluiv iiFaleuiiii did lii.a ('yt'Uds utriiji, 
III tho ai'ins of his li'iiiiiu gay. 

And hy imirdoroua hand, and bloody brand, j 
In that guilty bowor, 

Wyth hia iMU'aniour, 20 

Did hia Himlo from hia liiidy iloetn, 

And through mist nud mirk and inoonlight 
proy. 

Was fovood iiivny from llio hlnodhig olay, 
To tlio ilriiudriil judgiiiwib Hoal. 

In tbo southflrmmst ainlo hm oiiat of miul, 25 
Hangs (I’ur tha iiiarhla nlu'iiio ; 

And his tyllyng Hpava is ruslyng Uioi'o, 

Ilia Ualuv and Ida gahardiua. 


I And lUi' Ihi' 111 1 -.-I jirii'st 'lings hi.s simn 
I And J| itti'i S in Uij 11 (ii'iLyi'i- ; jq 

And tin- i-liiMintiiig hnll lidifi Iniiil lUld long, 
And iiyi' till' 1.1111(1 hiirini tlimi, 

Ami stiil uhfii iliiU I'liilty iiiglit rntivviis, 

Hu till' I'lii of S’ly MI liaiiiiiliy livyglit, 

'fill! dying tii[ii'r liiiiiily luii'ii.s 35 

Wyili a witn and vviivi'riiig light. 

And tlmidaiiimj midnight di'w hraiks forth, 

Idki' di'iips (if iigiiiiy, 

Frnni th« iiiavUh' dank, whilst Ihr armour's 
t.'lauk 

iAilVights till' prii'st im his knc«. 40 

And high ovi’rhiiad, witli hoavy tread, 
Uni'iirlhly fnnfslop.s pass, 
t'or till' spivit.H of air are gathering there. 
And monk till) liuly mass. 

Iiordlings, iniiid how your vmva you keep, 46 
And kiss no h'liiivn gay; 

Kor hi! llmt sinks lii sin to sloopi*, 

May nevi'f wiiko to pray. 

ifndgu uni, miiiuir as thou art, 

Onmmnno with thy wmriit hevtis 60 

And VMittdi, for thou kiinw.st, not tlio houra, 
lint to .InHiiH hriglit, and iilary id’ might, 

; I’ray for Ihti houIu of tlm murdnriul Kuiglil, 
That diml in llui mooulit luiwer. 


SirlirE 

Bothai, Oastme, the aoono of this Ballad, 
is situated on the Wansbeok, throo miles 
from Morpeth. Ilivaa built by the ancestors 
of the "Bertram," mentioned in the Ballad 
of Lord Hepburn, and in anoionl tlroos it was 
a place of considorablo strength. It is rolatccl 
by tradition, that a “Scotch Knight, named 
Dunbar, bearing a fox’s tall in his helmet, as 
a challenge for any man to fight him, travelled 
throughout Bnglnnd, and going towards bis 
own country, was oncountorad by Syr llobort 
Ogle, and slain with a poio-axo, which re- 
mained ns a trophy until very lately in tho 
great hnll of Bothal Castle,” The Lord 
Dacre, mentioned as the intended bridegroom 
in tho Ballad, may have been tho " Daore” of 


|uin. 

Floddcn Fiuld. (For an account of whoso 
family, see Snntl’n " Lni/of the last Mimirel") 
Ho was warden of tho lOiistorn March in tho ' 
reign of Henry VIIL Tho Umphrovillo or 
Uinfravillc, moutionod also as the lover of 
Lady Joan, was do.scomlod from a very power- 
ful family, of which there were several 
branches. In tho reign of Henry V. we find 
one “Sir lloliort IJmfravillo,” prosecuting 
John (le Manners, Slioriff of Nortlmmborhind, 
and his son, for having killed William Heron, 
Bsef, and Hubert Atkinson. 

There was formerly at Alnwick on Abbey 
of Promonstratenslan Canons. In the Chroni- 
cles of this house, preserved in the library of 
King’s Oollogo, Cambridge, tliore is an atr 
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count of a lianquct (bin'll liy WtilliUMlu Hop- 
BcutOH, the Ahljot, A.)>. 127(1, on Uitiday ortlni 
Artsumpl:i</u of Iho lilonHiiil V’ii-jjjiii Mary, to 
)I(inry, tlio Fourth Lol'il of Alinviuk, and 
thirtcaa Knif^hts, amoiiKHt whom uciuira tlio 
1)111110 of “ Iiip;raiii dll IJnfVai illo," Tho ]ii'iii- 
cipal union of thu fainily mitllod at OHor- 
bonriio at a voi-y oaidy jinviod ; and wo liiiil 
that at till) " Battle of Otti'rhiuiniu'’ lielivonii 
the Douglas imd I’oro.y, Sir llulph do UiU' 
phrovillo perfoi'inod good “ yenmuu’s sovvioo.” 

Who the author of this Ballad is, I know 
not; it appeared in " llichai-daoii’s Table 
Book," rvith tho initials 11. W. appcudoil to 
it. It is an old Ballad, and llko other re- 
nowned lyrics, whose authors are enveloped 
in mystery, it has become a “waif” and 
‘'stray'’ to any Poetical Lord of tho Manor 
who may oluioso to lay claim to it. Wo may 
suppose Soott to have seen it ; if so, I am 
strongly iuelinocl to holiovci that it ftimialied 
tho “Young Loohitivnr” of the great Novol- 
i,st, Tho imii<loiil,s aro nearly t.lio saino as in 
tho “Bridal of Nolherliy,” only tho lioro 
Umphrovillo, though niunli talked of, is like 
tho “gvoalTimoloiin” in tho “ Urooiaii Diingli- 
tor,” never soon. 

Bv BotlmTs towor, sweat Wausheek’s atronm 
Kins hiokfli'iti to tho aoa ; 

Aloft, tho broozaa'of tlio moi'ii 
'The banners waving froo. 

There’s joy in BothaTs bonny howora, 6 
'rhore’s mirth within tho ha’ ; 

But onro tho cheek of Lady Jean, 

'The trioklin tear drops fa*. 

She aits within her ohamher high, 10 

Her cousin’s by her side ; 

Yet sweir is eha to don tlie dress 
That’s fitting for a bride. 

“ 0 haste ! Lord Dacre’s on his way, 

Ye hae na time to spare ; 15 

Come let me clasp that jimp girdle, 

And braid your glossy hair. 

“ Of a’ the ladies in the land, 

Yeso be surpassed by nane ; 

The lace that’s on your velvet robe, 20 
Wi’ goud 'ill stand its lane. 


“ Tlii.i jowi.lled (ilmplol, yo'H put cm, 

That hi'diileiTil muddaeo gay ; 

For we maun lia' yo hmskit well 
On this your hriihil day.” 25 

“O Klltm, you would think it hard 
To wed against your will ; 

I never loved Lord Dacre yot, 

I dinna like him still. 

“ Ho kens, tho’ oft ho sued for love 30 
Upon his bondod knee ; 

Ae tender word, ao kindly look, 

He never gat frae me. 

“ And ho has gained my mother's ear, 

My fatlier’s stern command ; 36 

Yet this fond heart can ne’er bo his, 
Although ho claim my hand. 

“ 0 Ellen, softly list to mo, 

I still may scape tho snare; 

I'lihs morn I sent to 'Otteihouruo, 40 

'The tidings would be there. 

“ And hurrying on, cotnes Umphrovillo, 

Ills spur is sharp at need ; 

'i'lioro's nano in a' Norlhmnhorland 
Can boast a Hector stood, 46 

“ Ah, well I ken bis heart is true, 

He will, ho must ho hero ; 

Aboon tho garden wa’ lie’ll wave 
Tho pennon o’ his spoar.” 

“ Far la the way, the burns are deep, 50 
The broken inuira are wide ; 

Fair lady, ere your true love comes 
You’ll bo Lord Dacre’s bride. 

“ Wi’ stately, solemn step, the priest 

Climbs up the chapel stair ; 65 

Alas I alas 1 for Umphrevilla, 

His heart may well be sair. 

“ Keep back, keep back, Lord Daore’s steed, 
Ya maana ti-ot or gang ; 

And haste ye, haste yo, Umphreville, 60 
Your ].ady tliinks you lang,” 

In velvet sheen she wadna dress, 

Nae peai'lins cure her shone, 

Nov broidered necklace sparkling bright, 
Would Lady Jean put on. 65 



vSm UUtHAlU) WIUTTlXiiTliN'S A1»V AM'KMUNT. 


U^i inHH hUk Iran Ui'v iivwU'miu'tl koiU, 
iVud tiiltcrcil llki' to la' ; 

lldv I'hoiik jfiTvv Ukd thu I'lisd, autl llu'ii 
Tm'uod wliiliT tluiu tlui wa'. 

“ 0 Elk'n, tlinuv t!\n I'lwciuont >iii, 7tl 
Lot in tlui air to m« ; 

Look down witliiii th« riisllo yard, 

And toll 1110 what you aoc." 

“A'our faythor'a atan’nin on tlio Btiipa, 

Your iiiotlior'a at tlio door ; 75 

Out thro’ tlio poatorn coinea tho train, 

Lord Daoro oomos bol'oru. 

“ Fu’ yauld and gracofu’ liulita ho doun, 

Sao does his gallant hand ; 

And low he doffa Ida boniuitt plnmo, SO 
And ehakea your lathar'a band, 

“ Liat, lady, lint 1 a buglo note, 

It aouudotli faintly dear ; 


I'p, up! I wi" aliUiu' itu' 

Vntir tuiu lmii'-i iii'liiiiinM Mpauv,” gg 

And up Cu' tpiii'k i.;;ai lauly duaii, 

Niii> alliiii-nt b>uL‘tlii‘ niair; 
lllyth Will bi-r had,, and tinii bar atop, 

Ah him r.ui dnun (bo Htair, 

Ah tlirn’ iiiiiaug tln> ilpiiln IriH'M, 9C 

An’ up tlio walk ^bn Ih'w, 

IJniill slif roacln'd bur truo Iuvu’h aido, 
llor bri'iitli h1u‘ aranady draw. 

Lord Daevo liiln would bi’i; tlui lirldo 
IIo sought lii'r bowor ahmnj 95 

And dowfand Iduiikiit grinv bis looks, 
Wlion Lady Joan was gono, 

Sttir did lii'r iiitlu'r stiunp and rago, 

Sail- did lii'i- niollu'r lununi ; 

, ,*h1ui’m up and all' with Uniplirovillo 100 
I 'I'o bniiny OUorbimrni', 




TiiEMi is aoniotbing so fabulouH, or nt l(>aMt, 
that lias such a romantio appoaranco in tho 
history of Whittington, that we aliall not re- 
late it ; but rofur our roadors to common tra- 
dition, or to the histories which arc without 
any difficulty to ho inot with. Certain it is, 
that there was such a man ; a citixeu of Lon- 
don, by trade a niorcer ; and one who has left 
public edifices, and olmritahle works onough 
behind him, to transmit his name to posterity. 
Amongst others, ho foundocl a house of priiyor ; 
with an allowance for a master, fellows, choris- 
ters, clerks, &o,, and an almshouse for thirteen 
poor men, called Whittington College. He en- 
tirely rebuilt the loathsome prison, which tlion 
was standing at the west gate of tho city, and 
called it Newgate. He built the hotter half 
ofSt, Bartholomew’s Hospital, in West-Smitli- 
field ; and the fine library in Qrny-Fryars, 
now called Christ’s Hospital : as also a great 
part of tho east end of Guildhall, with a 
chapel and a library ; in which tho i-ecoi-ds 
of the city might he kept, lie was ehoson 
sheriff in the seventeenth year of tho reign of 
king Eioliai'd tlio Second, and of the Christian 


wra j 'William Stmidun, by trade a gro- 
oer, lining tlmu mayur of Lmnhm. After 
which ho wuH Ictiightnd! and in tlio mm and 
twentieth year of the same reign ho wns 
chOROn mayor. Wliieli hnnnur was again 
(Minfemid on him in the eighth year of king 
Henry the Fourth, and the Heventh of king 
Henry the Fifth. It is said ef him, that ho 
advanced a very eoiiRidnraldo sum ef money 
towards carrying on the war in France, under 
tho last monarch, IIo married Alice, tho 
diiughtov of Hugh and Moldo Fit/.warri'n ; at 
winmc houso, traditions say, Whittington 
lived a Borvant, when he got his immense 
riches by venturing his cat in one of his mas- 
ter’s ships. Ilowovor. if wo may give credit 
to his own will, hu was a kniglit’,H sun ; and 
moro obliged to an English king, and priiuio, 
than to any African nioiiarcli, for liis riches. 
For when ho founded Whittington College, 
and loft a maintenance for so many people, 
ns above related, they wore, ns Stow records 
it (for this maintenance), hound to pray tor 
tlio good estate of Hicihard Whittington, and 
Alice his wifop their founders ; and for Sir 



SIR UURrAUD WIIITTINOTON’H ADVANCIKMENT. 


Williw" Whitliiigtini, and damn diian liia 
wife; and I'oi’ Ihigli I'it/Avarrnn, and daiiio 
Moldfl Ilia ivifo, tlni I’nllii'i'a and niatlioro nf 
tlvo said Riidianl \V!uttin{;l(iu and Alien lih 
■\vifo; Fof kinp; llicduu'd thn Setiuiid, and 
Tliomaa of Woodainclc, dulca (d‘ Ulimoeatiu’, 
epcoial lorda and iivomotava of tlio aaid lUuU- 
anl Whittington, &i!. 

IIebi; ninat I tall tlio praiaa 
Of flioi'thy Whitlingtoii, 

Known to bo in liia daya 
Tlu'ice lurd-niaj'or of London. 

But of poor parentage 5 

Born was he, na wo hear, 

And in hia tender ago 
Bred up in Lancaaiiiro. 

Poorly to London then 
Oaino up this Bimplo lad ; 10 

"Whore, with a inowdiant-man, 

Soon ho a dwcdling liad; 

And in a Icitc.linn plan'd, 

A aoulllon for to ho ; 

Whore a long limn ho paati’d Hi 

In labour drudgingly. 

Ilifl daily sorviao avaa 
'i’uruing at Iho lire s 

And to scour pots of brass, 

For a poor scullion's hire : 20 

Moat and drink all his pay, 

Of coin ho had no store ; 

'Lhereforo to run away, 

In secret tliought ho boro. 

So from the merchant-man, 25 

Whittington secretly 

Towards his country ran. 

To purchase liberty. 

But as ha went along, 

In a fair summer's morn, 30 

Loudon’ s bells sweetly rung 
Whittington’s back return ; 

Evermore sounding so. 

Turn again, Whittington ; 

For thou, in time, shalt grow 35 

Lord-mayor of London. 


WhoWHipiin, back again, 

AVhittingtim caino with speed, 

A servant to reiiiahi, 

As the Lord laid doorood. 40 

Still hloased bo the bells. 

This was hia daily song; 

This my good forlnno tolls, 

Most swootly havo they rung. 

If God so favour me, 45 

I will not prove unkind ; 

London my love shall see, 

And my large bounties find. 

But, SOB his happy chancel 
This soullion had a cat, 50 

Which did his state advance. 

And by it wealth he gat. 

Ills master ventur’d forth, 

'J'o a land far unknown. 

With morehandi/.o of worth, 65 

As is in stories shown : 

Whittington had no more 
But this poor cat as thou. 

Which to the ship ho boro, 

Like a bravo valiant man. 00 

Vont'ring tho same, quoth ho, 

I may got store of gold, 

And mayor of London ho. 

As tho bolls have mo told. 

Whittington's merchandise, 65 

Carried to a land 
Troubled with rats and mice, 

As they did understand; 

The king of tho country there, 

Ab he at dinner sat, TO 

Daily remain'd in fear 
Of many mouse and rat. 

Meat that on trenchers lay. 

No way they could keep safe ; 

But by rats bore away, 75 

Fearing no wand or staff ; 

Whereupon, soon they brought 
Whittington’s nimble cat; 

Which by tho king was bought, 

Heaps of gold giv'n for that. 80 
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LtFK ANt> PKATH (tF UH’tl vllU III, 


IIiiiiu' imiuu iMUii' Iho'to ini'H, 

WllU thlHl' Hlup llllll'll H(t, 

WlnUint!;(iiii'H wt'iillli lic^an 
]ly tliirt mvt tlnm tii ('row ; 

F()\illiau’a llfi' Ua fnrHank, 

To lio 11 iiK'i'oliiiiil' p;ouil, 

Anil aiHin to look 

llovv woll liiN ovoilit stooil. 

After that, ho was ohosn 
fthovltf of the city Inwc, 

And tlien full quickly rose 
Higher na ilitl ajipoar ; 

For to tho city's praiso, 

Sir Eieharil Whittington 
Came to ho in hia ilaya 95 

'i'hrico mayor of London, 

More hia fiimn to lulvnucc, 

TluniaatnlH ho lent tho king, 

To maintain war in Franco, 

Glory I'riim thoinio to hrlng, 109 

And after, at a fcaat 
Which lio Uio king did mako, 

Ho burnt tlio bonda all in joat, 

And ^Yoald no mtnioy tako. 


*fon tliooMuiol pounds ho ga\o 1Q5 
To ins piiiioo willlnjdy ; 

And \\l mhl um pioiiiy h i\ 0 
For ihis kiiol 001(1 ti‘\\’. 

Vs i;oil tlnci niiolo him groat, 

Sn ho n oiihi d.idy w‘o HQ 

I’oor people It'd v\ ith moat, 

To hhow hi'i charity ; 

Frihonoi's poor oliorishM rvoro, 

WuloviiH avscol cumCovt fovnvd; 

Gond denis, hath far and near, 115 
(If him do still resound. 

Whittington's oollogo is 
Ono of hi.s elmritica ; 

lloeord i'0](oiTeth tliia, 

To lasting momorics. 120 

Newgate ho Imililed fair, 

For prlsoneiM to Ije in ; 

OliriHtd'ldireh 1(0 did repair, 
lllivietiiin hi\o for to ain. 

Ma((y inora kooIi lik(( deeila 125 

W((i'ti don(( hy Wl\iilingt(in : 

Whieli joy ([lid eoiiiforl hreoilrt. 

To Hueli as look tlieroon. 




Iliffi mill iNitl «f llttinirt lilt f'liitli. 


A soNo of the life and death of king Ilich- 
ard III., "who, after many murthors hy him 
committed upon tho princes and nobles of 
this land, -was slain at tho hattlo of Bos-worth, 
in Leioeatershire, by Henry VII, king of 
England. 


In England once there reigned a king, 

A tyrant fierce and fell, 

Who for to gain himself a crown, 

Gave sure hia soul to hell ; 

Third Biohard was this tyrant’s name, 6 
The worst of all the three j 
That wrought such deeds of deadly dole, 
That worsor could not bo. 


For his di'Hii'i's ware still (hy blood) 

To ho made Unglaiid’H king, 10 

Which ho to gain that golden prize. 

Did many a wondrous thing; 
lie alanglitor’d up our iiohlo poors. 

And ohiofost in this land. 

With every imo that likely was 15 

His title to withstand. 

Four bloody fields tho tyrant fought, 

E're ho could bring to pass, 

What ho made lawless claim unto. 

As Ida host liking was ; 

Sixth lliinry’s princely son ho slew, 
Bofnro his father’s face. 

And weeded from our I'lnglisb throno 
All hia rcnuw'nod race. 



hUi'M AND DKATll in- kh u.vu, • Lh 


'Wiis kilip; likowiMi in LiuuUm tiiwct, "H 
][o iniu'llnn'inK nii»k' away ; 

IHm bwtluir iliiki) ni' (Ihu'diimi life, 

IIo iilHi) iliil liiiD'ay, 

Witli ihiWB J-iglit tiiiiilo priiic’CH twiiiw, 

King Kilvvani’a (Jiillili'nii ilisar, 30 

CooauHi) h) Wnfflaml’a I'liyal eniwu 

IIo tllOUI'llt tllOlU lllitU till) 1U5IU-. 

Ills OM'ii (lear wife also lio slew, 
Inoesfciiously to wml 
Ilis own (loiu- dauffhtor, wliieli fur fear, 
Away from liini wiia fled : 36 

And made aneh Imvoek in this land, 

Of oil tlie royal blood, 
riiat only nao wnn loft nnslain, 

To havo bis claims witbstood. 40 

Earl Kiobmoud bo by boavon preserv’d, 

'J'o rlglit bis (,'i>ut\try’a wrong, 

From Franco pvopiir'd full •vvoll to fight, 
llrougbt, c’or an army strong: 

To whom lord iStmdey indily came, 45 
Wllb many an English lumr. 

And join’d Uudr forces all in mm, 

Marl iUeUmoud’s heart to ebuar, 

Wbiob news when as tint tyrant hoard, 
How they worn coinn on slioro, 00 
And bow his Ibrocs day by day 
Inoreafied more and more : 

IIo frets, lui fumes, and ragingly 
A madding fury sliows, 

And ibougbt it but in vain to stay, 55 
And so to batlol goes. 

Bari Ilichniond l)o in erdor bravo, 

Ills fearless army led, 

In midst of whom tlieso noble words, 
Their valiant leader said, 60 

Now is the time and place, sweat friends, 
And wo tlio soldiers be, 

That must bring England’s peace again, 

Or lose our Uvea must we. 


U« valiant limn, wc light fur fame, 05 
And fur our lamntjy's gmxl, 

Against a tyrant mark'd with shame, 

Fnr sliediliiig Ungli.sh Idooil; 

1 a)n right Imir id' Liumastor, 

EiiliU'd to llui cnnvn, 70 

Against this bkiudy '*‘buar of York, 

Thun lot ns win reninvn. 

Mcanwldlo had furious lliclmrd sot 
Ills iirniy in array, 

And with a glmstly look of fear, 75 

Desparingly did say. 

Shall Henry Eiolimond with liia troops 
O'cr-iiiatuh us thus by miglit, 

That comes with fearful cowardice, 

With us this day to fight f 80 

Shall Tudor from Plantagonet 
VYin thus the erovvn away ? 

No, Richard's noble mind foretols, 

'That ours will bo the day : 

For goiden orowns we bravely fight, 85 
And gold shall bo tboir gain, 

In great almndanco giv’n to tliom', 

'That live tills day unslain. 

'Those wiirdslieing spoke, Iho liattols join’ A 
Whore blows limy bravely chango, 90 
And Hbdimond, like alien bold, 
J’orformed wniidors BtrangO) 

And make such slaughter tliroiigh the 
camp, 

Till bo king Ricbni'd 'spie 
Who fighting long together there, 95 
At last tho tyrant dies. 

Thus ended England’s wofui war. 
Usurping Richard dead, 

King Henry fair Elinaboth 
In princely sort did wed : 100 

For he was then made England’s king. 
And film Ilia crowned queen : 

So ’twixt these houses long at strife, 

A unity was seen. 


* iUchard wtis iipually callet! tlio Boiu* of ?crkj by reason 
of the hour bo bad in bis cojit of otmB. 



TUK DKA'I'lt dV’ giU-l'.X 


f-lj( .^olcfnl pfall] of I'Jitcfti [hwt, 

IVirt; TO KINO IIKNIIV vilt,, AM) Till) HINM')! Ill' I'lllNCl, 1 IIVI Mill'.'. I.I.IMI (Oil' (lUT op npn 

W (>.MIt. 


One would’ lliiiik it iilmost impoMililo tluit 
tliiTO ahould bo tlio least duubt iimiiii'il.st wri- 
toi'H, ill any point no lundorn as the lael on 
which this ballad ia founded, ami yi-t if av(' 
soavoh uui- liistoi'iiinM, wo aball hardly find 
any of thorn ngrccinif in the atory of (jneeii 
Janu. Wo aball not thevofnre priitoml to ad- 
vanuo anything ouncoruing the. luanncr of her 
doiith, but .shall iiuoto the oplniona of aoiue 
of our writera, that every ono may be at lib- 
erty to judge for thuinaelvDs. 

Anno of llullcn, Ifenry Vllltb’a soeond 
queen, being bebeuded in the tnwur for mini- 
lory, king Henry vvaa luarriml tlwi very ni'Kt 
day Ui lady iTaue ■, who, on the 1‘Jith of tlolo- 
bor (nenordbig to the upiuion of a vaat. majo- 
rity), wna delivered of a aon at llainphm- 
nimrt. But notwilhatanding thm, >Sir dohn 
ITayward aaaoi'ta, (hat prineo Kdward waa 
not born until tho ITUm and adda, ".\ll re- 
ports do oonatantly run, that lie waa not by 
natural paasago doUvered into tlio world, but 
tluit Ida niotlior'a belly waa opoiiod for bis 
birth ! and that aho died of tbo hiuiaion tlio 
fourth day following," Eoluu'il, in Ida history 
of England, ia of a very different opinion ; 
whore talking of prineo Edward’s birth, he 
tella ua, “ That the joy of it waa nniuh allayod 
by tbo departure of tbo admirable queen, 
who, contrary to tho opinion of many writers, 
died twelve days after tho birth of this prince, 
having been well delivered, and without any 
incision, as others have malioiously reported." 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, in hia history of 
Henry VIII., asserts, “ That tho queen died 
two days after her delivery.” And indeed he 
has the authorities of Ilidllngshoad and Stow 
to support tho assertion. I)u Ohesne, a na- 
tive of France, who in hia history of England 
has undertaken to clear up this point, does 
but perplex ns the more ; talking of those 
times, he goes on thus: “La royne Jeanne 
estoit alors enceinte & presto a enfanlor, mais 
quand ce vint au terme do I'accoueliement 
elle out tant da tourmont & dg peine, qu’ il 


luit f.iilut fi'udre lu t'listo par l('(pii'l on dm 
Him fruit li> iliiii'/.li'iiu' .hmrd' Octohvo alVin- 

doHori' Elli' inuiiviit dmize joura apiAs el 

fut mitorri' mi Cluilmui do Wiiulaove.” 

When um king lloiiry rul’d this land, 

Ho liiid a queon I undm-Htaiul ; 

Lord Si'ynumr’.H daughter fair and bright, 
King Iloiiry'H omufurt and deliglit: 

Yet dealli, liy liiM rumor.selt'a.s pow'r, 5 
Old bloat tlu! liliKMu of tliia aweet Elow’r; 

0 iiiunru, nuiurn, nmnrn, fair liuiiea; 
rliuio your queen, the ilmver of England’s 
dead. 

Ilia funner unuen lieing wriqit in lead, 
'I'IiIh gulbint damn pu.aaeMH'd Ida ln'di 10 
Wlioro rigidly friim her womb did apring 
A joyful eomfui't In her king, 

A woleonio lileHaiiig to Ihu laud, 

I’roaorvM liy (lod'H moat holy liaiul. 

t) mimrii, Am, 15 

Tho queon in travail, piibied sore 
Full tliirly woful ilaya and more, 

Ami mi waya iinuld deliver’d lie, 

Aa every lady wiali’d to aem 

Wlirroforo tliu king made greater moan, 20 

’I'lnin over yet lii.a grace liad aliown. 

0 mourn, ito. 

Tlien being aomotliing cas’d in mind, 

Ili.s oyoa a aluinbering sleep did find; 

Wlioro droannng lie had lost a rose, 25 
Bub wliich ho could nut well suppose; 

A sliip ho Imd, a roao by name ; 

Oh, no! It waa his royalJano. 20 

0 mourn, (ko, 

Being llms perplex’d with grief and oaro, 
A lady to him did repair, 

And said, 0 king 1 show us thy will ; 

'The queon’B sweet life to save or spill. 

If she eannot dolivor’d bo, 

Yet alive tlio fiow’r, tbo’ not tho tree. 35 

0 mourn, ifco. 



I Utll'l I IVM 


TUi'! ri(U\(ll!!l (U'- A 

’.I'hi'ii (Idwii iiiiiiii liirt fiiiHli'i' UiH'i', 

For liolp iVniii liwivi'ii iim.\inl In', 

Moiui wliiln into 11 tilroiii thoy 

Ilia muH'ii, wliii'li (ivoi'iiioro diil liial ; 'll) 

Ami Ai'i' tiimli'V wnmli, 

Alivo limy tmik liiia Inuldiiiji; liluniii. 

0 moll I'll, SuL\ 

Tills liiiliii Nil liovti mill'll I'liiiiliirl: linm(i;lil, 
And cliPiir’il Ills fiitlmr’K ili'iiiiiiiii.u; thmif^lil, 
Prhiiic Kilwiu'd liii WHS riillTl liy limiui, -Itl 
Gvaoiid with virlim, wit, iiiiil lUnu' ; 

And ivhon Ills fiilhnr loft Uiia Piivtli, 

IIo rul'd tliia land by lawful birth. 

0 inourn, &o. 50 


lAIMUHV 

i lint murk tint pmv'i'l’iil will of hi'ii.v’ii ; 

Wo IViiin IIiIh jiiy worn aiiini horiiav’n ; 

Nix yours ho roippiod in lids liuid, 

And tlioii nhoyod llod'H oiniiiiiaiid, 

.'full loft hiN oriiwii to Mary lioro, 55 

Wliiisn (ivii yoara roip,n oust I'jiip,himl dour. 

0 iiniurn, Sii, 

Klizidicth roign’d noxt hi hor, 

Viilv l'iiirii[ii)’a prlilo, and Tliigland’H star; 
The world'H wcnidi;r ; for .smili a qiieoii. 00 
Uiidor heaven wan never seen : 

A maid, n hiiint, an angel bright, 

In whiim all prinecs took delight. 

O imiiirn, numrn, mourn, fair ladies ; 
Eliiobolh, the flower of England's dead. 


f,jrc ffiiottt of 11 f flutoii ’Ittiiticf, 

deinu an \eem(NT m- kih jiATciir.r.iiH manuiiod and iiuavu adventures donii in turkey, and 
nr wuA'i' Hi'oVNH ur, mauuiiui the kinh’s iiauiiutiiu, etu. 


Tun fiillnwlufj; Hinig volidnH In ii 1101110 piero 
of niilvalry porfiirniiid in (iniiiui l<lli'/.aliotlii'N 
days, and Ihorefnro eluiiiiH a iihieo lioro; 
though it mu.sl, bo aiiknowlodgod w havo wot 
been ahlo io dimiovor wliii the hovo was, n'.'v 
any account of the fuels on which Iho biill.id 
is founded, 

Or a worthy London 'prentioo, 

My purpose is to speak, 

And tell his bravo advontnroa 
Done for Ids eountvy's sako : 

Seek all the world about, 6 

And you shall hardly find, 

A man in valour to oxeeed 
A 'prentice gallant mind. 

lie was born in Cheshire, 

'The chief of inon was ho, tO 

Prom thonce brought up to London, 

A 'prentico for to be. 

A merchant on the bridge, 

Did like his service so, 

That for three year,? hi.s factor, 15 
To Turkey he should go. 

07 


And in that faiuoiia country 
Omi year ho had nut lioeu, 

E’er he liy tilt miiinlainDd 

The himmir of his quoon, 20 

ElisiabaUi Ids prineesa, 

Ilo nobly did make known, 

To bo the phennix of the world. 

And none but she alone. 

In armour richly gilded, 23 

Well mounted on a steed, 

One score of knights most hardy 
One day ho made to bleed; 

And brought tbem all unto the ground 
Who proudly did deny, 30 

Elizabeth to be the pearl 
Of princely majesty. 

The king of that same country 
Thereat began to frown. 

And will'd Ids son, there present, 35 
To pull this youngster down ; 

Who at his father's words 
These boasting speeches said, 

Thou art a traytor English boy, 

And hast the traytor play'd. 


40 



528 


TIIK honour ()!•' A 

1 luu no lioy, nor truytov, 

Thy tnH'm'lu's I iloly, 
li'or wliio.h I'll ho rnvouj'oil 
ITpim thui'. hy ami hy. 

A Uoinhiu 'iirunticn atill "h* 

Shall jivovo as {'ood a man, 

As any of your Tiii'kish lcnl{;;htH, 

Do all tlia host you oan. 

And tluirowithal ho gavo him 
A bos upon tho oar, 50 

Which broke his ma'k aaumlur, 

As plainly dutli aiipoav. 

Now know, proud Turk, tpuoth ho, 

I am no English boy. 

That can with one small hi?x o'th' oar 
Tlio prinoo of Turks destroy. 5C 

When as tku king pcri!clv(!d 
His sou so strangoly Hluiu, 

Ills soul was sore uIHujLod 
With moro than mortal pain: 0(1 

And in rovimgo lluiiMtol', 

IIo Hwora Uml lui slumhl ilyo 
Tho uruulloHt doalh that ovor i\>an 
Eohold with mortal oyo. 

Two lyons wove propavod (15 

This 'pvantioo to dovtmv, 

Near fnmialiod up witli linngor, 

Ton days witldu tho towor, 

To make thorn far inoro tiorco, 

And ongor of thoir pvoy, 70 

To glut thornsclves witli liunian goro, 
Upon this dreadful day. 

Tho appointed time of torment. 

At length grew nigh at hand, 

When all the noble ladies 75 

And barons of tho land, 

Attended on tho king. 

To 800 tins 'prentioo slain, 

And bury’d in the hungry maws 

Of those fioroo lyons twain. 80 

Thon in his shirt of oatnbriok, 

With silks most richly wrought, 

This worthy London 'prontioo 
Was from tho prison brought, 

And to the lyons given 85 

To stanch thoir hunger great, 

Which had not oat in ton days space 
Not ono small bit of moat. 


LuNUtiN 

Uul (iiiil (lint ku'iwii all wcvi'U, 

Till' iuutti‘1' 'll I’liiilrlv'il, 

T'liul lij, Hii'. yiiiiiji, iimu’s inliuir 
Tliny v.i'ii'iif lili‘ ih'privM; 
h'nr heiiij,!; t'.iiul fir fniiii, 

'I'lu'j .'.rai'i'iily I'liiilil witlmlimd 
Tim uiiiihi liu'i'i', ami fnrtituilo, 95 
Ami I'luir.igii iif his iiauii ; 

For will'll tiui luiiigry lynns 
llail east im him timir lyps, 

Tim I'ii'iiii'uN dill tliimder 
IVilii dm I'i'lm Ilf du'ir wyes: 100 

And ruiuiiiig all amain 
Ills bmiy to dovniir, 

Into tlieir tliniats ho tlinist his arms, 
Witli ull lii.s miglit and power: 

From tlimmoliy manly valour, 105 

'I'lu'ir Imarts Im loro in sumlor, 

Ami at dm king lie llirow Uiem, 

To nil dm pi'mdi'H wimiler, 

'I’his I liavi' diiiu'i i(uotli im, 

Fur lovely England's saki', 110 

And for my ooniitry’s mahlim rpioon, 
Mill'll morn will nndartako. 

Hut when tlm king pernoiveil 
Uis 'wrathful lymm hearts, 

AlHioU'd with great terror, 116 

His rigour suou raverlH, 

And turiiml all his liato 
Into romiirse ami lovo. 

And said it is sonio angel, 

Soiit down from lioav’n above. 120 

No, no, I am no angel. 

The courteous ymiiig man said, 

But horn in famoiis England, 

Whore (lud's word is obey’d ; 

As.sistod by tho hoavens, 125 

Who did mo tliiis hefriond. 

Or olso tliey had most oruolly 
Broiiglit hero my life to end. 

Tlio king in lioart amar.od, 

Lift up ids oyos to hoavon, 

And for his foul oH'onoos 130 

Did cravo to bo forgiven j 
Bolinving that no land 
Liko England may bo soon. 

No people bettor govern’d 
By virtue of a quoon. 136 



Tin*; STUIIY OK u,l. MAY-DAY, 


So lakiii" iiji Ihin mini, 

Ild jiiu'iliiiiM him IiIn lil'ii, 
Ami gavii hifi ilaujjhhn- tn liim, 
Til ho hi.'i M'l'ihlml mi/'it; 


Wlu'i'ii Uicni tlu'.y dill rimiaiii, 140 
And liv'H 111 nuiot (Miiuio, 

III K)ioiiirnij; of tlmii' hajipy (laya 
la jiiy mul lovii’w inoroiiso. 



IN THE TIME OE KINO llENllY VIII,, ,\NI) WHV IT IT AS SO CAI.I.BD; ANB IIOW QUEEN CATHEIilKJi 
BUfilll'U) TUB I, IVES OP TWO THOUSAND EONDON Ari’IlENTICES. 


The following song is foumlud upon iifact; 
nor has the writer taken iniiny liberties in 
altering it, having only niagtiillcU and illus- 
trated the story, Tho thing happened on tlio 
May-eve, of the year If) 17, tlio niglith of Henry 
VUIth’s roigii, Nnmliy™ of forcignerH wore 
at that time nettled in Unglaud, with particu- 
lar privilflgos ; uiid oiu' author obsorvos, ran 
away with the greatest jiart of tlio triulo, 
whilst .several of the iialives wanted, K-khs- 
poratod at this, noveral were for eneouraging 
a tiimult, but parliinilarly oiio r/im;iilm!, a 
hiokor, who lured a eertiun proiuiher, enllcd 
Dr. Ilijlo, to iiidiuno the peepln by Ins nor- 
mons. 'i’ho oimrt poreeived what the tsitiv.cna 
would fain bo at, Imt to provont tliom, an 
order was sent by tho king and his privy- 
oounell to tli-o lord-mayor and alderman, that 
they required every houRokeapm', umlnr very 
severe penalties, to take' care that all his ser- 
vants and Ids whole family aliould ho within- 
doors by nine at night; and this tho magis- 
tratos were to sou piuiotnally performed. This 
order was for some time very well observed, 
but still they wanted only an opportunity of 
rising, which an accident gave them. Two 
apprentices playing in tho streets about eleven 
o-olook on the May-eve, tho alderman of tho 
ward came to arrest them; but they thinking 
they had more privilege on that night than 
any other, began to call out to their fellows 
for asslstaneo, and so many came running 
out of doors from tho neighbourhood, that tho 
aldoniian was forood to fly. Encouvngod by 
this, and seeing their numbers iuerease as 
the rumour of thoir being up spread, they 
hastanod to tho prisons where some had been 
committed for abusing strangers, and these 
they irst delivered. Tho lord-mayor and 
sheriffs, and Sir Thomas Moore, who had been 


their rccoi'der, and was very innoh beloved by 
thorn, could not with all their persuasions 
restrain them, and force they had not suffi- 
cient to oppose them ; but furiously rushing 
on to tho luinse of a very rich foreign or, 
whom, as ho was a groat trailer, they particu- 
larly hated, they broke open Ids doovs, killed 
every one tlioy mot with thero, and rilliui all 
tho gooils; ami in othor phuios they emu- 
initted divers othor mi triiges. A t length tho 
nows of this diHui'iler roaehod tlio ears of ihe 
earls of Shrewsbury mid SiuTey: tlioy rowi, 
and taking witli them all tho iinis-of-court 
moil, they cleared the si, roots of tho rioters, 
and took mimhers of them iirisoncrs. Shortly 
after, tho duke of Norfolk, and the oivrl of 
SiuToy, witli 1‘iOO soldiers, oamo into tho 
city, and ^joining tho lord-mayor and aldor- 
mon, pnicoedod iigainet tho criminals, Two 
hundrod and soveuty-oight wore found guilty, 
but wliotlier througb tho intereosaion of 
queen Catherine, or througli a meroiful dis- 
position of king Ilonvy, not above twelve or 
fifteen Bufforod ; Linoolne, with throe or four 
more of the most guilty were hanged, drawn 
and quartored ; about ton more wore hanged 
on gibbets in the streets, and the lord-mayor, 
aldermen and rooorder appearing on the be- 
half of the rest at court, theyreceivod aoheok, 
as if some of the magistracy had connived at 
the riot ; and the rest of the criminals were 
ordered to appear before the king at 'West- 
minster in white shirts, and halters about 
their necks ; and with thorn mixed a groat 
number of people, who were not before sus- 
pected, that they might be entitled to a par- 
don; which tho king having granted, he also 
ordered the gibbets which had been erected, 
to bo taken down, and tho citizens were again 
restored to favour. 



TtlM STnU\ <»!■* Il,l, MAV UAV. 


5:^(1 

PiiRr^u tlit‘ “t' lliiR bill'll 

Ami witli iiilvlM'iiii'iif murk tin' "aiui', 

Ami yun ulrill juUli uiiili'r-'l.iml 
lln’w ill JIu\-iliiy lii-if 'vil llmmiiim, 

Fiiv will'll kiiij;' lli'iiry lb' i'i;.i;lilli 'Ibl n'ij'n, !> 
And viili'd mil' r.uiioiN kiiiyduui lii'n', 

Ills I’oy.il Qiii'i'ii Im hu'l li''iiii S|iiiiii. 

■\YUii wlmiii Im Inod l\iU iiuwy w yi-.vv'. 

Cj.iii'rai Fal'lu'i'iiui imiuM, us .sturb's ti'll, 
Siinmtiiiu) bis idilur hvothi'i''s wibi; 1(1 
Hy wbioh uiibiivl'ul iiiuvriiiyi' fbll 
All I'lidb'ss tviHibUi diii'iii}; lil'iii 
But aiiuh kind bii'ii liii .still I’oimcivM 
Ofhis fair iiinSBii, and nfliiH' frii'iids, 

Wlilidi buing by (l|iiiiu and Frnnno ]icn;('iv'd, 
Tlia'ir juiirni'y.s fast fur Knf'lnnd lu'iiils. Ifi 

And with good luiivn wi'i'o HiilFi'rod 
Within onr Idiindom Imvn In sliiy; 

Wliicli innltiliidii madn vii-liuil.s dnnr, 

And all Uiiiij's idsii fwm day t<i day ; till 
For Htrunsiirs lluni did ho iiinrimsn, 

By niasim of li'mp; llnnry's umiim, 

And privllniJi’d in many a ^diu'o 
To ilwnll, iiH wan in Londuii siion. 

Poor triidosmon had small doalitig tlinii, 2n 
And who but plraiigiirH born lliii boll? 
Whiiih was a gritif to llnglishmiiii, 

To Rfto Uiora Iwivo In liondim dwt'll ; 
Wberoforo (Und wol) iipiiii Mny-ovo, 
Asproulloos on Mayinp; wont, 30 

Who luado Iho magislraloa boliovo, 

At all to have no otlior intent. 

But suoli a may-game it was known, 

As like in London never were ; 

For by the same full many a one, 35 

With loss of lifo did pay full dear : 

For thousands oamo with bilbo blado, 

As with an army they could meet, 

And such a bloody slaughter made 
Of foreign strangers in the street, 40 

That all the obannols ran down with blood, 
In every street whore Ihoy remain’d; 

Yea, every one in danger stood, 

That any of their part maintain’d; 

The rich, the poor, the old, the young, 45 
Beyond tho seas tlio’ born, and bred, 

By prentices they suffer’d wrong, 

When armed thus they gatl’.or'd bead. 


Sm-li multilndi'. in .ytlmr Mmu, .pj 

.\i. a ulil.'" fiMuj" i-imld tlii'iii Mitlialiiml, 

Am' _\,u by ji.iliry ibi-ni |.ii'\i‘ld. 

\\ li.it tliry by Ihi-i-o tlnm tiii'k in Imnd ; 

Till a) ill*' l.i'.l kinit; lli'nr\''t jinivcr, 

This innllilmli' l‘lll■llI|l|l,v..,'d rnlind, i'll 

M In'Vt* with till’ I'lrt'ni'jh id' iinndini'.H tniver, 
TTu'V wi'i'o by Ibm’ Ktippvvi.H’d and bmmtl, 

And hniiilri'd-i luiiig'd by uiiirtiul law, 

(In sign-|Hi-.t'. lit timir nia-iti'r.s dimrs. 

By ivbiidi tim rust wim-c ki’|d in iiwi', 

And frij'bti'd fnnn .uimb bmd nin'niirs: GC 
And ntlinr.s wbii'li tIm I'md ri'iumli'd, 

(Two tlmiisuiid prnntii'os at loiiHt) 

Wnrn dll iiiitn tim king iiri'scntni!, 

As uiaynt and luagistvati's tbniigbt best. 

Wilh tw'ii and (lYn Ingi'tlmr til'd, Ol 

TIinnigh Ti'inpb' lair and Striind limy go, 
'I'd IV'n'.lminsti'i' (Imi'n (n Im Irh'il, 

With rii]m:< abiMil. Ilmir m'l'ks iiIhii ; 

But Hill'll a I'l'y in I’Vury hlri'id, 

Till limn wmi nmii'i' Imiivd nr kimwn, TO 
By nndlim'ii I'nr Ilmir t'liihlvi'ii hwi'hI, 
Biihajipily lliiiH iiMivlbrniYii, 

Wlnwi' bitter means and sad buimiilH 
I’es.sesH’d llieiimirt with trembling fear, 
Wlii'reiUi ilm iiiieen Imr.self ri'leuta, 75 
Tlwd it eeiiferu’d her I'eimtvy dear i 
What ir(i|iiiilli Him) by S|iimi.sb bleed, 

Have Lmidnu’H Htalely atviints bi'ou wet, 
yotivill I seek tlii.s eimntry’s geed, 

And pardon fertlm.sn young mon got. 80 

Or olao tlio world will Kpeak of mo, 

And say itiiotm Oatliorine was unkind, 

And juilgo mo still Ibn eanse to bii, 

These yeuiig inou did tlmso fertnnes find; 
And so disrob’d from rich attires, 85 

Witli iiaira liiviig'd dinvn, she stwlly lues, 
And of her graoiiniH lord rofpiires 
A boon, wbiidt liardly bo denies. 

The lives (quotli alio) of all tbo blooms 
Yet budding groon, those youths I crave ; 
0 lot them not luivo timeless tombs, 91 
For nature longor limits gave : 

In saying so, tbo pearled tears 
Fell trickVing from her princely eyes ; 
Whereat bis gentle queen be obears, 95 
And says, Stand up, sweet lady rise. 
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'L'holivi''i III' tliiMii 1 I'l'i'i'ly j'un, 

Nil nu'iui'i thii KiiiilHc-,-1 hIuiU ili'luir, 

Tlinii liii'it tliy I ii-iiil liny III. O' li'i'. 

To i-oi'vo ini' in Illy lUilliin \mu\ ll'H) 

No mioiior WHS this |iiu'iliiii jovlu, 
liiit'lHMils of joy I'lin^^ tliroi|.};li llio Imlt 
As tlio' it tluiiuiiu'M ilowii from liciiveii, 

Thi) nuoon's roiuiwu luiioiiysl (.liinii all. 

For wliioli (Ifii'il iim’on) -with joyful liouvl, 
Sl.e p;avo to tliom both Uiaiiks luul Ki'H-in''. 
And so from flirm did }'('n(ly iiiirt, 107 

And liv'd liidovod nil hi'r diLys: 

And when kinj;; Ilonry stood in nuwl 
Of trusty Holdlers at oiimniand, ILO 

TliPse proiitiui's pvov’d iiiuu iudcod, 

And four'll no i'oi'oi" of wiirlikn band. 

For at the hi(ifi;(! of 'I'mirH in KraMi'c, 

'i'lioy sbow'd llu'iiiHiilvi'a briivn KiiiKliahmon; 


Al Ibillioi too Ihoy did iuImioi'O, lid 

St. (ii'oi.'o'... liisly sloodard llion ; 
hot 'I'liiiriin*, Tioiriioy, and tlio.so (owns 
That j'.ood kin;; lloory nobly won, 

Tell l/oudoii's |iri'iitii‘i'M vonowns, 111) 

And nfliudr drods by tlunn Iboro dono. 

For ill May-ibiy, and ill May-rimn's, 
IVrforni'd in youno and tondor days, 

Call bo no hindranrn to tlioir fainos, 

Or stain.s of nmiibood any ivay.s: 

Tint now it is nrdaiii’d by law," 12d 

We son on May-day’s eve at night, 

To kcop nnnily youths in awe, 
liy Luiulon’s ivatoh in armour bright. 

Still to provent tliB liko misdeed, 

Wliieli oniio tliro’ lipadatrong jmnng men 
(mmo; 130 

And tliat’o iiio canso that I do read, 

May-day duth got so ill a nanio. 


;?lo|llUC of 

This is «lylod by Sir dViiUor Scott “an an- 
flietd. Nitlnsilalo llalliul," llio boro of wliiidi 
appoara to bavo liium an outlaw mid decr- 
stoalor ; probalily ouo of tbn broken mou rc- 
aiding upon llui bordor. Tt is soinofnmm said 
that Iio poflae.saud tho old vaatiu of Morton, in 
Dumfi'ioa-sliirc, uownruinns; — “Nuai’to tills 
castlo thora wna a park, built by Sir Tliomas 
Kaiubdpli, on tbo face of a very great and 
high iiill; so artiiioiiiliy, that, liy the adviiii- 
tago of the liill, all wild beasts, Bneb as deers, 
harts, and rocs, and bares, did easily leap in, 
blit could not get out again ; and if any other 
cattle, Bueh as cows, sheep, or goats, did volun- 
tarily leap in, or were forced to do it, U is 
cloubied if their owners were permitted to get 
thorn out again.” But Hie date of Jobuie’s 
history must be very remote, for the seonoof 
his exploits ha.s lieen icducud from the con- 
dition of a deer-forest to that of a cultivated 
dimiain from a lime “ beyond tbo memory of 
tradition.”* There are Bovoral versions of the 


Anotlior tTfidiLkm, afCOrdiiiR to l\Iollinrwoll, nsslKTis 
Braid iti Lhe uo[;i;Iibc>m'hocid of EiHnburuh, to havo boon 
tliti Bceao of tho “woful b-uuting;” — ’‘and/’ wi-Upr Jlr. 
CunnlnghUm, “ Bveadoshie, wear Locbiutibon, lias been 



ballad i Ibo oiin wo have Holncled is that 
priiid'il hy Sir U'liitcr Smitt- friitu tlio dif- 
I'nreiit copies.” Mr. Mothcrwidl vopriiits it, 
but gives also tbese i'mginonlH of a inoro an- 
oienl com])oi.iUon, eiititlod ” Joliiiic of Braid- 

iMliiiiilc — 

Jidiiiio roso up on a May mnriiliig, 

Called for water to wash his hands ; 

And he’s nwa hi Braidislianks, 

To cling tho dun deer down. 

Johnie lookit east, and Jolmie lookit west, 5 
And it’s hang before (ho sun ; 

And there did ho .spy the dun deer lie, 
Beneath a bush of hi'iime. 

Jolmie shot, and tbO dun deer lap, 

And he's wmindod her in tho side ; 10 

Out then .spake liis si.ster’B son, 

“ And the neist will lay her pride.” 


pointed out iiB tins nioro piolnlilfl mUlonca of tho hero of 
tlm Bong! and Uio Boonory In tlio nclghbouvliood, and Hie 
tradlllona of tlw country, countennueje the Buppositlon.” 



.jiiiiN'U' 111’ mil', 


'I'liny'M' l' ill'll Sill' inli'kli'ii' tin' S'lnl'' \i'iii'"'ii. 
Ami tlic'y'vi' ilriiiiKrn s.u' iiun-kli' n' tin* 
lilmli' ; 

'I'lmt tlii'y'vn fiUli’u iiilu iis snuiiil n -.li'i’n, 

Ah ^U‘ Uuit tlmy wi'i'n ili'.iil, 

It'H iliiun, mill it’s ilniin, nml it’'i ilnnii. ilnuii, 
Ainl it's iliiuu iiiiiiiiip; tin' si'iMn'ys ; 
lAwi tlu'l-o yw ’ll t'spy tvvii iMiniiy tnijs lio. 
Asioup auiauji; tlmii' iIii|j;h. 

'i’liey’Yi' -wiiuki'iipil .rnliiiiti nut ii’ liis sloi'p, 
Ami lie'8 liniivii to liim liis I'U'.vt ; 

“ My iinujprb liva, hiivr' iiK' aliva, 

Ami a stimt hoavt I’nil me not!" 

Anti Mv. Mitlhevwcll sn};t!;ostR tlai iutriiilac- 
linn of the iuiimving lu'iiiUirnl stivu'/.vi (pri'- 
snrveii ity Mr. I’inlay), aitov tlio ninoti'nntli 
Rtan’ia in tiiu print oil ropy . It is, im iin justly 
vimnirka, “mi ili'si'ripUvn oi tint liuif^unv ot' 
iippviMM'liiiij' lioalli,” llial it is Hnr|n'isin)' Sir 
iViiltor Suiitt sliiiulii luvvu omittoil to lulnpl. 
iti — 

“ Thorn’s no it liini in a' lliis Coviwl 
Will til) ns inii'kin i'lir mo, 

Ah ilip ilH will)' in llio wan witlnr. 

Ami Hli'uik it nil my n’li hrmi." 

Ai.utiwv copy has luinii priutmi by Riiliart 
OliitmlK'i's—SuiiLtisli BalliulH—piivUy Ukoii 
from the hiilUulH of vSrntt niul Mntliorwi'll, itiiil 
partly from Uio ‘‘ vceilatimv of a laily resilient 
at Poebies, ami from a MS. ooiiy submilteil 
to him by Mr. Kinlouh.’’ IIu piililishcH, for 
the first tinio, no fewer than Ion mldilional 
Btanr.as; wo solcot three, as imiicating that 
tile hero held a higlier station Ihiin that of n 
mere deov-ste.tier i— 

Hia chocks were like the roses rod. 

Ilia nock was like thesnaw; 
lie was the honniest gentleman, 

My eyes they ever saw. 

His coat was o’ the scarlet red. 

His vest was o' the same ; 

His stockings were o’ the worset lace. 
And hackles tied to the same. 

The shirt that -waB upon his hack, 

Was o’ the holland fine ; 

The donhlet that was over that, 

Was o’ the Lincoln twine. 


Th. ■•111.- I , li..ti .•ii-r, may li.ivis hmi n 
iii.riliiii mil 1(1.. lull, 01. Mr. t'liiiuiiighnni, 
[itiiili .1 u-i iMh, iiiiii uliiidi he liiiHevi. 
di'iitly inliii.|lii','il ..linn' implnii'iiiinUs of his 

im 11 . \\ 1 ..(H till, riinidiidiiig vovm; - 

"tl l.u my hrtiwn ..niiid hv my nidi*, 

.Vinl my lii'lil li'ivv 111 nn fort ; 

.Viiil hI.iv till' liiiH ling n' my gray dogs 
'I'liiit -.niuid limy 111 ' my sh'cp,’' 

Ills dt'g'i in'o ili'.ul, hiv hi'Ut how lirnko, 

Ami hi*! sliiilt'. that (low sao free; 

And ho liosdo.id lu’.vr niivisdeor, 

I'air tiidni of Ureadiik'o. 

'I’lu' (hiring ovplnit'i of liiirdor outlaws arc 
the tln'ino'i nf nuuiy nnoioot liiilladH ; the reck- 
losH olmriiotor of llioir liios, tlioir indumitii- 
Ido oinirngo, ami onotioiml osoniio.'i from their 
(‘uomios iwid till' liiis', NiiggoHli'il favmirulilo 
lopios to tho old miii.Hlrol'i ( sovonii of them 
am Hiiignlnr liir tlm lolvootuvo'i (lioydi"iiii'ilin, 
alllnnigli I’ow iiiliaui'o vory high oliiiiUH to 
piiotio inorit. (loo nf tho iiioHt Htl'ildug in 
imldishoil by llilmiii (" Aneioiit .Suugn''), and 
ro piiidiolioit, wilh ‘'hollor voiidingH,’' liy 
i'hooII. it i"! onlitlod liy IvitHoii "'I'lm Lilli 
mid lioaili of iiiigh of tlm tivinui;’’ and 
hy Soott, ’’ lliighio till' tinomi'.’’ Tlm follow- 
ing urn tlm ininidui'inry yovui'h;— 

Undo Lord .Soroopn’s to tlm Ininting gano, 

III) Inm riddon o'or ioobs and raiiir j 
And lie has grijipit Hngliii) tlm (ii'iemo, 

It'or Htciillng u' tlm liialiop’s jniive. 

“Non', good Lord Soruopc, tliia may not ho? 

Hero liatigs a liroailnword i)y my side; 
And if tliat tliiiu eanst eoiiquor mo, 

The inatter it may soon lie tryod.'' 

“ 1 ne’er was afraid of a traitor thief ; 

Altlmugli tliy name ho Hugliio the Gruemo, 
I’ll make time repent thuo of tiiy deeds, 

If God hut grant me hut life and time.” 


JouNNin voHO np in a May morning, 
Oalloil for wilier to wash his hands — ' 
“Gar loose In niu the glide griiie dogs 
That are hound wd’ iron hands.” 
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When Juliuid'H inotlKU' wunl ci’ tlmt-, S 
IIov hands fni' (UiUi him n ’ 

"0 .Toliuiol fuv my lumihiui, 

To the p;vccu\vuod diiina p,ani^ I 

“Enough yn hao n’ gndo wlmat hroad, 

And enough ii’ ('hii Idinle-ml wino; 10 
And, tiun'ofoi'a, lui- nau voniHini, tldluiio, 

1 pray ye, Htir iViiu haino,” 

But Jedmio'a Inisk’t up hhs gudo bond bow, 
Ills arrows, ane by aiio ; 

And he Iras gane to Duri'isduor, 15 

To hunt the dun doer down. 

As ho oamo down by Morrionras, 

And in by the benty line, 

Thoro has ho espied a door lying 
Aneath a bush of ling. 20 

Johnio ho shot, and the dun doer lap, 

And ho woundud her on the aide; 

But, atwoou tlui water and tlm bran, 

Ills luiunda timy laid her pride. 

And Johnio baa bryttlod tbo deer aao wool, 
That ho’a had out her liver and liiiigH ; 20 
And wi' UioHO ho haa leaatod hia bluidy 
lionnda, 

Aa if tboy bad boon oiirl’a aona. 

They oat aao muoh o’ tbo voniaon. 

And drank sao innoh o' tbo Idudo, 30 
That Jobnio and a’ hia bluidy Inmuda, 

Boll aalcop aa Lboy ba<l boon dead. 

And by there oanio a silly auld carlo, 

An ill doath moto ho die I 
Eor he’s awa’ to Ilislinton, 35 

Wlioro the seven foresters did Ho. 

“ What news, what nows, ye grayhonded 
carle, 

IVhat nows bring yo to me ?” 

“I bring nao nows," said the graylicaded 
earls, 

“ Save what those eyes did see. 40 

“ As I came down by Morriemas, 

And down among the soroggs. 

The bonniest ohilde that over I saw 
Lay sleeping among his dogs. 

The shirt that was upon his back 45 

Was o’ tbo holland fine ; 

The doublet which was over that 
'Was o’ the linoomo twine. 


Tlio buttonM lliiit wore on bia aloovo 
Wore o' tint goiid .aao gndv ; 50 

Tim gitdo gviuo Innmd.a Ini lay amang, 

Tlioir mouths woro dyed wi' bludo. 

Then ont and apalc the drat foroslei', 

Tim hold man uwor tlionr a’ — 

“If this bo .lohiiio o’ Breadialoo, 55 

Niio nearer will rvo draw.” 

But up and spak the sixth forester 
(Ilia sister’s son was he), 

“If this bo Johnio o' Bvoadisloo, 

We soon shall gar him die !” GO 

The first flight of arrows tbo foresters shot. 
They wounded him on the knee : 

And ont and spak the seventh forester, 

“ The next will gar him die.” 

Johnio’s set hia back against an nik, 65 
Ilis futo against a stano ; 

And bo has slain the seven foresters, 
lie has slain tbmn a’ but ane. 

lift lias lu'oko llireo rilia in that ano’s side. 
But and hia collar bane ; 70 

IIo’m laid Idm two-fabl over hia stood, 

Biuhi biiu oarry tlio Uditiga liamo. 

" 0 is Ihovo nae a bonny bird, 

Can sing aa 1 can say f— 

Oould lice away to my mother’s bower, 76 
And tell to foleh Johnio away ?" 

The starling flow to his mother’s window 
stano, 

It whistled and it sang ; 

And aye the owor word o’ the tune 
■Was— “ Johnio tarries lang 1” 80 

They made a rod o’ the hazel bush, 

Another o’ the slae-tborn tree. 

And mony, mony wore the men 
At fetching o’er Johnie. 

Then out and spak hia auld mother, 85 
And fast her tears did fa’— 

“■yo wad nae be warned, my son Johnie, 
Erae the hunting to bide awa'. 

“ Aft hao I brought to Breadislee, 

The loss gear and the mair ; 90 

But I ne’er brought to Breadislee, 

What grieved my heart sae sair. 
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They’ve eaten sac inicklo o’ tlia giule vonifum, 
And they’ve dvonUon sae muclcle o’ the 

blude ; 

That they’ve fallen into as sound ii sleep, 

Aa gif that they were dead. 

It’s doun, and it’s doun, and it’s doiin, donn, 
And it’s doun anoang the soroggs ; 

And there ya ’ll espy twa bonny boys lio, 
Asleep iuuang their doge. 

They’ve wivultened Johnie out o’ hia sleep, 
And he’s drawn to him his coat ; 

“ My lingers five, stive me alive, 

And a stout heart fail me not 1" 

And Mr. Motherwell suggests the introduc- 
tion of the following beautiful stanza (pre- 
served by Mr. Finlay), after the nineteenth 
stanza in the printed copy. It is, as ho justly 
remarks, “ so descriptive of the languor of 
approaching death," that it is surprising Sir 
Walter Soott should have omitted to adopt 
it; — 

“There’s no a bird in a’ this forest 
Will do as mioklo for mo, 

As dip its wing in tlie W'an water, 

And straik it on my e’e broe.” 

Aiiother copy has been printed by Robert 
Ohambera— Scottish Ballads — partly taken 
from the ballads of Soott and Motliorwell, and 
partly from the “recitation of a lady resident 
at Peebles, and from a MS. copy submitted 
to him by Mr. Ivinlooh.” Ho publishes, for 
the first time, no fewer than ten additional 
stanzas; we select three, as indicating that 
the hero held a higher station than that of a 
mere deer-stealer : — 

Ilia cheeks were like the roses red, 

Ills neck was like the snaw; 

He was the bonniest gentleman. 

My eyes they ever saw. 

Hia coat was o’ the scarlet ted, 

His vest was o’ the same ; 

, His stookings were o’ the worset lace. 
And buckles tied to the same. 

The shirt that was upon his back, 

Was o’ the bolland fine ; 

The doublet that was over that, 

Was o’ the Lincoln twine. 


KADISLRK. 


Tli(>.Mn slnuzav, Imwevov, may have been n 
mudern iuturpuhition. Mr. Cunningham, 
also, prints a version, into whicli ho has ovi- 
deully hitruduord smno impvuvemonts of hi» 
own. W'e copy the eoiuihuling verso;— 

“ 0 lay my brown swnrd by my side, 

And iny lient bow at my feet ; 

And .stay tlio luiwling o’ my gray dogs 
Tiiat soinul may bo my sleep." 

Ills dogs aro dead, his bent bow broke, 
And his shafts tliat flew see free ; 

And ho lies dead near Durisdeer, 

Fair John of Breadislee. 

Tho daring exploits of border outlaws are 
the themes of luanyanoionthallads ; the reck- 
less oharaetcr of their lives, their indomita- 
bio oourngo, and continual osoapos from tlioir 
onomios and tlio law, suggested favourable 
topics to tho old minstrels ; several of thorn 
aro singular for tlio advonturcs they dosoribe, 
altliougli fow advance very hlgli claims to 
poolio morit. One of tho most striking is 
published by Ititsou (" Anoiont Songs"), and 
rc-pnblishod, with “bettor readings,” by 
Soott. It is ontitlod by Ritson “ The Life 
and Loath of Sir Ilugli of tho Grime j” and 
by Soott, “ Ilughio tlio Gromio." Tho follow- 
ing aro tlio introdiiotory versos 

Gads Lord Soroopo’s to the hunting gano, 
lie has ridden o'er moss and muir ; 

And he has gripplt Ilughio tho Grffims, 

For stealing o' the bishop’s mare. 

“Now, good Lord Scroope, this may not he? 

Here hangs a broadsword by my side ; 
And if that thou oanst oonctuer me, 

The matter it may soon be tryed.'( 

“ I ne’er was afraid of a traitor thief ; 

Although thy name ho Ilnghie the Gvoeme, 
I’ll make thee repent thee of thy deeds. 

If God but grant me hut life and time." 


Johnnie rose up in a May morning. 
Called for water to wash his hands— i 
“Gar loose to me the gude graie dogs 
That are bound wi’ iron bands.” 
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Wlien Jolinio’a mothoi- gat woi'd o’ that, 5 
Ilor hands for dulo sho wrinig — 

“ 0 Johnio 1 for my henison, 

To the greenwood dinna gang ! 

“Enough ye hao o’ gude wheat bread, 

And enough o’ the blude-rcd wine ; 10 

And, therefore, for nao venison, Johnio, 

I pray ye, stir free hame.” 

But Johnie’s busk’t up hia gudo bend bow. 
His arrows, ane by ane ; 

And he has gane to Durrisdeer, 15 

To hunt the dun deer down. 

As he came down by Morriemaa, 

And in by the benty line. 

There has he espied a deer lying 
Aneath a bush of ling. 20 

Johnie he shot, and the dun door lap. 

And he wounded her on the side ; 

But, atweon the water and the brae. 

His hounds they laid her pride. 

And Johnio has bryttlod the deer sae wool, 
That ha’s had out her liver and lungs ; 26 
And wi’ those he has feasted his bluidy 
hounds. 

As if they had boon earl’s sons. 

They eat sae much o' the venison. 

And drank sao much o’ the hlude, 30 
That Johnio and a’ his bluidy hounds, 

Bell asleep as they had boon dead. 

And by there came a silly auld carle. 

An ill death mote he die ! 

Bor he’s awa’ to Hislinton, 35 

Where the seven foresters did lie. 

“What news, what news, ye grayheaded 
carle, 

What news bring ye to me?” 

“I bring nae news,” said the grayheaded 
carle, 

“ Save what these eyes did see. 40 

“ As I came down by Merriemas, 

And down among the soroggs, 

The bonniest ohilde that ever I saw 
Lay sleeping among his dogs. 

The shirt that was upon Ms back 46 

Was o' the holland fine ; 

The doublet which was over that 
Was o’ the linooiue twine. 


Tho buttons that were on his sleeve 
Wore o’ tlio good sao gudo : 50 

Tho gudo graio hounds he lay amang, 

Their mouths were dyed wi’ hlude. 

Then out and spak the first forester, 

Tho held man ewer them a’ — 

“If this be Johnio o’ Broadisloe, 55 

Nae nearer will we draw.” 

But up and spak the sixth forester 
(His sister’s son was he), 

“If this he Johnie o’ Breadislee, 

We soon shall gar him die !” 60 

The first flight of arrows the foresters shot, 
They wounded him on the knee : 

And out and spak the seventh forester, 

“ 'Tho next will gar him die.” 

Johnie’s sot his back against an aik, 66 
Ills fute against a stane ; 

And he has slain tire seven foresters, 

He has slain them a’ but ane. 

lie has broke three ribs in that ano’s side, 
But and his collar bane ; 76 

lie’s laid him twa-fald over his steed, 

Bodo him carry the tidings hamo. 

“ 0 is there nae a bonny bird, 

Can sing as I can say ?— 

Could flee away to my mother’s bower, 76 
And tell to fetch Johnie away?” 

Tho starling flew to his mother’s window 
stone, 

It whistled and it sang ; 

And aye the ewer word o’ the tune 
Was—" J ohnio tarries lang 1” 80 

They made a rod o' the hazel bush, 

Another o’ the slae-thorn tree. 

And mouy, mony were the men 
At fetching o’er Johnie. 

Then out and spak his auld mother, 85 
And fast her tears did fa’— 

“Te wad nae he warned, rny son Johnie, 

Brae the hunting to bide awa'. 

“Ad hae I brought to Breadislee, 

The less gear and the mair ; 90 

But I ne’er brought to Breadislee, 

What grieved my heart sae sair. 
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But wao 1)0151110 Ikivt silly aulil carlo, 
An ill doatli sliall l:o dio 1 
loi' tliQ lilgliost ti'oo in Morrioroaa, 
Shall be hia morning’s foo." 


Now .loUnio'H gmlu IniwI bow is brolse, 

And bis giiilo gvaio dugs aro Bliiin ; 

And bis body lisa dead in Durriedoor, 

And Ids bunting it is dono. lOQ 


jOf IllttfilU. 

Tms ballad was first publisbod in the 


“Miiistralay of the Soofctisb Border;” but 
other versions of it were, previously, in cir- 
culation, and it is stated by Sir W alter Scott 
to have been “a very great favourite among 
the inhabitants of Ettrick Eorest,” whoro it 
is nnivorsally beliovod to bo founded on foot. 
Sir’Waltor, indeed, “found it easy to oolloot 
a variety of oopias aud from thorn ho col- 
lated the present edition — avowedly for Ibo 
purpose of " suiting the tastes of tho.so more 
light and glddy-paood times.” A copy is 
oontainod in Mothorwoll's “ Minstrelsy, An- 
cient and Modern.;” another, in Buohan’a 
‘‘Ballads and Songs of the North of Scot- 
land it, no doubt, originated the popular 
composition beginning— 

Busk ye, husk ye, my honny, honny bride, 

by Hamilton, of Bangour, first published in 
Ramsey’s “ Tea Table Miscellany ;” and sug- 
gested the ballad ‘‘ The Braes of Yarrow," by 
the Rev. John Logan. In Herd’s colleotloii, 
in Ritson’s " Scottish Songs,” and in the 
‘‘ Tea Table Miscellany,” are to bo found 
fragments of another ballad, entitled ‘‘Wil- 
lie’s drowned in Yarrow,” of which this is 
the concluding stanza; — 

She sought him east, she sought him west, 
She sought him braid and narrow ; 

Syne in the cleaving of a oraig, 

She found him drowned in Yarrow. 

Indeed, ‘‘ Yarrow stream” has been a fertile 
SQliroe of poetry, and seems to have inspired 
the poets ; the very sound is sednotiTe : and, 
as Mr. Buchan remarks, “all who have at- 
tempted to sing its praise, or celebrate the 
actions of those who have been its visiters, 


have almo.st universally succeeded in their 
attempts.” The ballad he publishes is enti- 
tled “ The Ernes of Yarrow it hears a close 
resomblanoo, in its more prominent features, 
to that collated by Sir AVnlter Scott, hut is 
far nioio rugged nnd loss poetic; take for 
example tho opening verse : — 

Ton lords sat driirldrrg at the wiiro, 
lutill a morning early; 

Tlioro foil a onmluit thorn amang. 

It must bo fought — nao parly. 

Tho version prosorvod by Mi'. Motherwell 
was taken down ” froirr tho rooitation of an 
old woman iir lCil))arcivii,” and is ohrefly valu- 
able ns showing Iho slalo in wliielr tho song 
is prosorvod in tho west of Scotland. It is 
entitled “ Tho Dowic Downs of Yarrow," 
Tho main iiroidonta are similar to those eon- 
tained in tho ballad of Scott; hut the style 
is, as mrvy be expected, much inferdor. The 
tw'o intioduotory versos may suiEco as a sam- 
ple of tho whole ; — 

There were throe lords birltng at the wine, 
On the Dowic Downs o’ Yarrow ; 

They made a compact them between. 

They would go feoht to-morrow. 

“ Thou took onr sister to be thy wife, 

And thou ne'er thooht her thy marrow ; 
Thou atealed her frne her daddie’s hack, 
When she was the rose o’ Yarrow.” 

Another version was published by Robert 
Ohamhera, iu his “Scottish Ballads,” — 
“chiefly taken from a fragment in Herd’s 
collection (which wo have introduced m a 
pole), a few stanzas and linos from Buchan's 
copy, and part of a ballad printed by Jaurie- 
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gon, Giitifclcd ‘Lijiiti i^diich Jainio- 

aan gives in an impwfoot, and Biiuhan in an 
entire, sliape. Mr. Chambora, however, has 
been “ under the neooasity of altering several 
linos and versos, and ro-writiug others.” Mr. 
Allan Ounninghain, also, prints yet another 
version, principally copied from that of Sir 
Walter Scott, but omitting the three first 
verses, and reforming the remainder. Mr. 
CnnEingham states, that “ he had seen a frog- 
niont of the same song in the handwriting of 
Burns,’' — of wlilchhehas given three versos; 
the first is as followa : — 

“ Where shall I gang, my ain true love, 
Where shall I gang to hide me ? 

For wool I Iran, i’ yere father’s bower, 

It wad he death to find mo.” 

" 0 go you to yon tavern house, 

And there oonnt o’er your lawin ; 

And if I ho a woman true, 

FU meet you in the dawin.” 

That the several versions of the story, 
scattered among the people, and preserved hy 
them in some form or other, had one oommon 
origin, there can bo little doubt. “ Tradition,” 
aooording to Sir Walter Scott, “places the 
event recorded in the song very early, and it 
is probable the ballad was composed soon af- 
terwards, although tlio language has been 
modernized in the course of its transmission 
to us, through the inaoonrate channel of oral 
tradition.” “The hero of the ballad,” he 
adds, “ was a knight of great bravery, called 
Scott;” and ho believes it refers to a duel 
fought at Deuoharswyre, of which Annan’s 
'LVeat is a part, betwixt John Scott, of Tushie- 
law, and his brother-in-law, Walter Scott, 
third son of Robert of Thirlstane, in which 
the latter was slain. Annan’s Treat is a low 
muir, on tho hanks of the Yarrow, lying to 
the west' of Yarrow kirk. Two tall unhewn 
masses of Stone are erected about eighty 
yards distant from each other, and the least 
child, thdt can herd a cow, will tell the pas- 
senger, that there lie “the two lords who 
were slain in single combat.” Sir Walter 
also informs us that, according to tradition, 
the murderer was the brother of either tho 
wife or the betrothed bride of tho murdered; 
and that the alleged cause of quarrel was, 
the lady’s father having proposed to endow 
her with half of his property upon her inar- 
68 


riago with a warrior of such renown. The 
name of the murderer is said to have been 
Annan, hence tho place of combat is still 
called Annan’s Treat. 

Date at e’en, drinking the wine 
And ere tlioy paid the lawing, 

They set a combat them between, 

To fight it in the dawing. 

“ 0 stay at hame, ay noble lard 1 > 5 

0 stay at hame, ay marrow I 
My cruel brother will yon betray 
On the dowie heums of Yarrow.”- 

“ 0 fare ye wool, my ladyo gaye ! 

0 fare ye weel, iny Sarah I 10 

For I maim gao, though I ne’er return 

Free tho dowie banks o’ Yarrow." 

She kissed his cheek, she kaimed his hair, 
As oft she had done before, 0 ; 

She bolted him with his noble brand, 16 
And he’s away to Yarrow. 

As ho gaed up tho Tennies hank, 

1 wot he gaed wi’ sorrow, 

Till down in a don, ho spied nine armed men, 
On tho dowie honms of Yarrow. 20 

“ 0 1 come ye here to part your land, 

The bonny forest thorough ? 

Or come ye here to wield your brand, 

On the dowie bourns of Yarrow ?” — 

“ I come not here to part my land, 25 
And neither to beg nor borrow ; 

I come to wield my noble brand, 

On the honnie banks of Yarrow. 

"If I see all, ye’re nine to ane 
And that’s an unequal marrow ; SO 

Yet will I fight while lasts my brand. 

On the honnie banks of Yarrow.” 

Four has he hurt, and five has slain. 

On the honnie braes of Yarrow ; 34 

Till that stubborn knight came him behind, 
And ran. his body thorough. 

"Gae hame, gae hame, good brother John, 
And tell your sister Sarah 
To come and lift her leafn’ lord ; 

He’s sleeping sound on Yarrow,” — 40 
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" Yost’voon I droamoil a dolofii’ droam ;* 

I i'eav til ere will bo sorrow 1 
I drfiiuuod I pil'd tlio licatlior groon, 

W\’ my trues lovo, ou Yarrow. 

“ 0 gontla wind, that blowetli south, 45 
Yrom whore my love vcpairotb, 

Convey a kiss from bis dear month. 

And tell me liow bo faroth 1 

"But in the glen strive arinhd men ; 

I'liey'va wrought me dole and sorrow; GO 
They’ve slain— the oomolieat knight they’ve 
slain, 

He bleeding lies on Yarrow.” 

As sbe sped down yon high high hill. 

She gaed wl’ dole and sorrow ; 


And in the di-n spied ton slain won, 55 
On tliodiiwiii liaiiks of Yarrow. 

Sho kis.snil his ohuolc, she kaiinud his hiiir 
,Slm Si'iitohud his -wonuda all tlun-ough, 

Slio klsHod tiii'in till lior lips grow red, 

Ou tlio dowio houms of Yarrow. 60 

‘‘Now hand your tongue, my daughter deavl 
For a’ this broods but sorrow ; 

I’ll wed yo to a bettor lord 
Than lilni yo lost on Yarrow.” 

' " 0 hand your tongue, my father dear ; 65 

Yo mind mo but of sorrow ; 

A fairer rose did never bloom 
'Than now lies cropped on Yarrow.” 


IcUtJi Hill 


This Ballad is founded on a legend apper- 
taining to Thirlwall, whose propriotorH in 
remote times wore called Barons, and hold 
under the Kings of Scotland ns Lords of Tin- 
dale, The township and manor derives its 
name from the Koman ihvalling or barrier 
wall running through it. To “ thlrll,” in the 
old Northumbiian dialect, means to bind or 
enthral. 

Thirlwall Castle stands on .a rooky preci- 
pice above the river Tiffalt ; there is no men- 
tion of it before 13G9, in which year John do 
Thirlwall is called lord of it, and the manor 
of Thirlwall, 

* The folloi^lnsi is tUo fcagmeat glvou by Me. Herd, “ to 
tho tuuo of Lcadisrhauglis and Tnnw:”— 

droam’il a dreary dream last night; 

God keep ua a’ frao sorrow] 

I droam’d I pil’d the hirk aae green, 

\YV my true liiTe on yarrow,’' 

“rn read your dream, my sister dear, 

I’ll tell you a’ your sorrow; 

j You pil’d the birk wl’ your true lure; 

Ho’a kill’d, bo’s kill’d, on Yarrow.” 

“0 gontla wind, -thatbloweth south, 

To where my luve ropairetb. 

Convoy a kiss from bis dear mouth, 

And tell me bow bo fareth. 

“But o’er yon glen run armSd man, 

Have wrought me dulo and sorrow 
They’ve slain, thoy’vo slain, ta comeliest awalo. 

He bleeding lies on Yarrow " 


The legend on whleh part ef tlio Ballad la 
founded is us follows. One of the Batons of 
'I'hirlwall relmnied ftmn tlio fiweign wavs, 
laden with ahumhmoo of trcasiito, araongat 
■which was a table of solid gold; his wealth 
■n'ns much spoken of, and often o,voited the 
cupidity of the numerous hand of frcehootei'a 
with which the Botdor almnndodi but the 
■W'ell known bravery of tlio Baron and the 
strength of his followers prevented them from 
making an open attack. The gold table, it 
■was affirmed, was guarded day and night by 
a hideous dwarf ; some said it ■was the foul 
fiend himself. In a predatory exoursiem, the 
Baron was pursued homo hy the incensed 
Warden of the March, who stormed his castle, 
and slow the Baron and most part of his 
retainers. The oastlo was ransacked for the 
treasure ; but the gold table, dwarf, and money 
bags had dis.appeared. Dungeons and vaults 
■were searched, but nothing oould bo found ; 
and after setting fire to the castle, the victors 
retired. The dwarf (acoording to tradition) 
during the heat of the engagement, removed 
the treasure, nnd ’thro'wing it into a deep well 
jumped in after it, when by his infernal art 
he closed the well over himself and his charge ; 
and it is said that he still remains under the 
influence of a spell, only to he broken by the 
virtuous son of a widow. About fifty yews 
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ago, a wan wlw wiiH plotigliing in an adjoin- 
ing field imiigiiicd llnil a oai'lilin part of tho 
ground sounded hollow when the plough 
passed over it, This li.iving excited hia 
curiosity, lie struck the earth violently, wlicti 
he distinctly hoard a stono drop, and .strike 
the aide wall repeatedly, and end in a hollow 
murmur at tho bottom of some deep well or 
pit. Impressed with tho belief that this was 
the dwarf’s -woll, and that ho was on tlic point 
of possessing unhounded wealth, lie resolved, 
like Goldsmith’s Miller, to proceed cautiously, 
and returning at the dead of night, to explore 
the subterraneous cavity. But, alas, for the 
instability of earthly hopes ; on his return ho 
was un.able to cli.soovor tlio place; day after 
d.ay he recrossod and searched the field, and 
night after night he atruok tho ground in 
vain ! the hollow sound was heard no more, 
and the dwarf's well remains {iiidiscovcred to 
this very day. 

Waworth Castle, the abode of that famous 
warrior Bolted IVill, slood near Brampton in 
Cumberland. It was burnt down in 1844. 
Lord Morpeth is orocling a slatoly odifieo on 
its ashes. For a desoription of UfiR Border 
soldier and his dwolling, see Scott’s notes to 
his Lay of tho Last Minstrel. In tho Moinoirs 
of Sir Bnhert Carey, then deputy for Ifis father, 
Lord Ilunsdon, Warden of tho Eastern 
Marches (and afterwards Earl of Monmouth), 
a singular picture will be found of tho rude 
and lawless state of society, at tho period 
when tho scene of tho Ballad is laid. 

They wont along a close passage, 

Built in the Castle wall. 

Discoveries made during tho removal of the 
ruins, corroborate this and other allusions 
made in the Ballad. 

'I'nE Baron of Thirlwall came from the wars, 
Laden with treasure bold ; 

Among the which a fayre tabal, 

All of the beaten gold. 

And n'.jn will speak of the Baron’s wealtli, 
Whatever he may say, 6 

And how a grisly dwarf does guard 
His treasure night and day. 

Mony a Border freebooter 
Eyed Thndwall’s gude castell, 10 

Thinking to win tho bag.s of gold, 

And eke the fayre tabol. 


But tho Baron hath I'otainors bold, 

And swaU'hora mony iino, 

And tlio castle walls are high to win, 15 
Howe'er they iidgo and fain. 

'The boldest ano o' a' his men 
Was Jockey of the Sheugh; 

'The Baron loved him like a brither, 

And that was fair enoo. 20 

Jock could warslo, run or lap 
Wi' ever a living man ; 

Never a wight in Cumbernauld 
Could heat him at the span. 

But Thirlwall's Baron heeded not 25 

The word o’ Bolted Will, 

Who dwells within the dark Naworth, 

Tho Border March to still. 

He can rule all the Border roun', 

Wi' a peeled willoy wan ; 30 

But Thirlwall's Bnron geeks at him, 

And a’ the laws o’ the Ian’. 

So fast oomo tidings of ravin wrong 
To Bolted Willy’s ear ; 

Quo’ he, “By my bolt I’ll trap this man, 35 
If I cateh him in offeir. 

“Blithe i.s like a wily tod, 

That tftkoth to his liole. 

An I can catcii him on tho tan, 

Ise smoke him fras his hole. 40 

“lie re.T.vo.s and havrie.'i ilka ano, 

The’ he has goiip.s o’ gold ; 

Ise lay a trap for him hedeen, 

By which he shall be sold.” 

Thirlwall's Baron hoard hie speech, 45 
Wi' acorn .amaist he burst; 

“ His anger it is like a haggis, 

That’s hottest at the' first.” 

Sore smiled the wily Belted Will, 

But in so dark a way ; 60 

Better that smile were wanting there. 

Than on his lip to lay. 

Jock o’ the Sheugh tirled at the string 
Of the Baron of Thirlwall’s yett ; 

“Up, up, and rise, my noble lord. 

Some plunder for to get. 
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i‘ 'riuiro arts ii swatch o’ ffinglishci's 
Coming I'nio OiU'liNlu louii. 

Well Imk'U wi' tilts yellow gmnl, 

Ikn- Aiiuan aro tlicy lioiiii." GO 

“ Ctiic talc a ilnzoii o’ my nion, 

And bviittlo o’er tlio loa, 

Livy wait and wattdi tmlill they jiiiss 
The Boiviioss witches tree. 

“ A doaon n’ yo well may lick G5 

'i'livec score o' English tykes, 

Talc a' they have, and leave them sae 
To tell o’ this wha likes.” 

Then Jock hanged o’er the broomy knowe, 
And reached the witches tree, 70 

And wi’ his dozen freebooters, 

Lay doiin on thir hellio. 

I'Yxri Second. 

Jooic heard a sound, and looked up, 

“ Ye fulo," says one, “ lig doun. 

It’s but a paU'iok on the wing. 

Or a reaving tod in the broomo." 

Qno’ Jack, “Gudo Willio yo aay wrang, 5 
And 80 I'll prove to you ; 

" Its no ano tod, ila a baker’s dozen. 

That’s low in the broome tlio noo.” 

Thovo cam on twenty Englishors, 

Wi’ cloaks and saddle hags; 10 

There cam on twenty ti-avollers, 

Mounted on goodly naigs. 

‘‘A shame upon yon aorning orow,” 

Quo’ Jock, “the dell me flay, 

Ii6 have half dozen o’ yon yauds 15 

Before that home I gae. 

“That they spld ride ao oantily, 

The doll pike out thar e’en, 

And the mucklo fiend their baggies gnaw. 
For well stuffed haa they been.” 20 

C.vm on those twenty travellers, 

With lang eloaka flowing down, 

Ctiin on these twenty travellers. 

All thro’ the yellow broomo. 

Then started up Jock anij his men 25 
Wi' sic an awfu yell. 

Ye might have heard it at the top 
Of Skiddaw or CriffeU. 


“(liimo olTyuur imig i yo MiiMiliig crow, 
lU'simlhnm )im'k')"'ddiug!i, jd 

tlr ye sail bar Iho gudo nvuhl stod, 
hlo giu u.s a' yuur lliiugc.” 

“Wo.sn gio ye Ihul,” hind aiui o’ tliem, 

“Ye,so no fiirgut I whsse, 

Tins iiHUiy a day gude Jock u’ the Slieiigli, 
And that my lUllic’a this.” 35 

’They throw the olnaks from off thoir hides, 
And buck and breastplate shono; 

They gvlppit thoir swords, the first blow struck 
Was echoed with a groan. 40 

Gude fiiith, but Jock had fund his match, 

For tho Southrons hacked about; 

The 'Thithvall boys were fain to fight, 

But soon put to the route. 

Of twelve 0 ’ Jock’s gude freolwoloiB 46 
But three flo,d owro the loa, 

'The other nine lay still oueuoh 
Beside Uio wilcluts’ tree. 

Poor Joek i.s dmiii upnu his hack, 

Wi’ a sail' clour on Uio head ; 50 

Ilis billies all are sliil'oniug, 

And three 0 ’ them are fled. 

Out spoke tho twenty travellers, 

“ AVlvy Jock, how’s this of a', 

Yo bid us to a inonl gndo faith, 66 

And then ye rin awa ?” 

Quo' Jack, as they bund fust his arras. 

And raised him frao the lea, 

“ Gif I had kenned ye wore Belted Will’s men, 
The devil might stopped ye for me.” 60 

FrTTB Tuinn, 

Tme Baron 0 ’ Thivlwall looked abroad. 

From out his strong oastell. 

And ha saw three men oomo posting on. 

Out owre tho fern and fell. 

“ I wad,” said ho, “ they run a race, 5 
A thousand merks I lay 
Upon the wight in the rod jerkin, 
lie wins the race this day.” 

The three men burst in on hie room, 

“My lord,” then each one said, 

“Jock 0 ’ the Shaugh ie wounded aair. 

And nine gude fallows dead.” 


10 
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Tho (liu'k spot How to tlio liiU’ou's cLeolc, 

“ Yo cqwiu'iIb Olio iiml ft’ 

Gae join your liliiiily liillui'e llioii, 15 

Wlifttover may bcfii’.” 

lie struck oach iniui the neck iiitil), 

And they foil on tlio floor ; 

“ To fly without a siiiglo blow, 

Shows valour to bo poor. 20 

“ Gif Bolted Will suld harm a hair 
O' Jock o' the Shoiigh hia lioatl, 

I’ll put the Border in bicoaii a bloozo, 

Shall male him flee with dread. 

“Gif Jock o’ the Sheugh hangs for this ploy, 
The hail o’ the hlarch gall woep, 20 

Nae man sail waukon in tha morn, 

That gangs alive to sleep. 

“ Moiiy a mithor sail woop hor lane, 

With outon woo and alack ; 30 

Many a rod cook craw botimos, 

In a farmor’a garth or ataok.” 

They brought tlmso words to Bolted Will, 

As at raokot ball he played ; 

But the Only answor lie loot fall, 35 

“Weso auno see thet,” ho said. 

lie wont up to hia own ohamhor 
Wi’ ano stout serving man ; 

Ho atript him o' hia oarlio's olaothes, 

And naked there did stan. 40 

lie pat aff silk and sondal too. 

And plume, and bolt, and a’. 

And drew on druggott and hodden groy ; 

Bub ha dldna look sao hraw. 

lie wont in that room a bolted yorl, 45 
And a serving man cam out; 

He took a lamp frae tha windovv neuk, 

And lookhd sharp aboot. 

He lifted up the painted arras. 

And a little door ho spied ; 60 

Tho liid and him went in the wall, 

\Yi' quick and hasty stride. 

They went along a close passage. 

Built in the Castle wall ; 

Sometimes up heights, then over baulks, 55 
Syne forced to stoop and crawl 


Down steep stops tlioy lower wont, 

' Till thoy roimliud tho fimuding rook ; 

At length tho Earlio oamo to a door. 

And ho shot biuilc tho lock. GC 

'Thoy want into a dimgcon high, 

And Jock o’ tho Sliough lay there ; 

He viiisit himself upon his crook. 

To look upon the pair. 

“ Good o’en to ye," said Bolted Will, 65 
“ I .am a serving man 

Unto tho Warden o’ the March, 

Eov as simple as I stan. 

“ My name is Thomas Eoatherstone, 

As I now tell to time, 70 

Come of as good a kith and kin 
As any tho north oonntrie.” 

“ I dnwna question yo, my man,” 

Quo’ Jock wi’ gimo.sonio mood ; 

“ But yo must male mo wun thro' walls, 75 
Or olso do me uae good.” 

“ llailh lad, hero’s wine and gudo pasty, 

Sao never fash your thuomb ; 

Yo’vo been in sioeiui a stato before. 

For a’ yo look sao gloom.” 80 

“ And that is true," quo' Thirlwall’s Jock, 

“ Sao gics tho gudo red wine 

'J'hoy sat thorn donn upon the floor. 

As in a ohambor fine. 

“Then here’s to tlieo I” quo Belted Will, 85 
The very words he spak; 

“The same to you,” roared Jock o’ the Sheugh, 
And slapped him on the hack. 

Jock told him o’ his wickedness. 

From now since ha could stand ; 90 

The frolics of his wantouness. 

In England and Scotland. 

Nine Englishmen he had amrderet, 

Beside some orta thing: 

“ No ranoh to crack about,” quo Jock, 95 
“ Nor worth the mentioning.” 

How he had robbed and plundered a’, 

On Sabbath and wor-day ; 

“ Are yo no sorry for these things ?” 

Then Belted Will did say. 
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"Oudo faitli, my lad, I’m no tliat saft, 

For wore I ft‘OQ tlw movn, 

I wall be off upon Uio auld scoro, 

As sure as yo wore born.” 

Dp rose bis cflinvada frivo tbo floor 105 
“ At morning ye sail dio ; 

It were a shame to lot ye scape, 

Liring so -wickodly. 

“ Ilad’st tluui but said, Good lord, mo save, 

I am a sinful man, 110 

There were some hopes o’ thy convert, 

To lengthen out life’s span. 

" Thou hast rejoiced in all thou’st done. 

In guiltyneas content; 

And thou shall die so saying this, 115 
lie from the dungeon wont. 

Puir Jock leaked with a serious fane, 

Friuj’s luiiicl there dropped tlio gill ; 

"Now save my soul, what have I said? 

That suro was Bolted "Will !” 120 

IfvTTE Bouni’n. 

By Brampton’s town there stands an oak, 
Upen a hill so high ; 

And Jock was broughton there betimes, 

Upon the tree to dio. 

They strapped him to tho highest branch, 

Of all that goodly tree, 6 

And there the righteous chaplain prayed 
For Jock’s soul solemnlie. 

Thirlwall’s Baron saw the sight. 

And swore revenge to have ; 10 

For better part o’ a summer’s day 
Ha nothing did but rave. 

lie sent a messenger sao bold 
To Will, wha cried in scorn, 

“ Bettor he looks Intill his nest, 15 

I’sa burn it ere the moi'n," 

The Baron fled to his castell. 

And guarded it sae grim ; 

The fiend tak Belted Will,” he cried, 

“ 'Tis word and blow wi’ him." 20 
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But scarcely had tlm midnight fell, 

When .spile e’ a' liis care. 

Belted Will his castell Htonned, 

Fur a’ he fought .so sair. 

A tar barrel aiul reeking peat, 25 

'I'licy laid mite his neat. 

Threw open gales and wide windows, 

And tho night wind did the rest. 

Tlio Baron fled frao room to room. 

By tho flames o’ his own ha’, 30 

‘‘lie’s glen, mo light to go to bed, 

■Whatever may befa’. ” 

Ha rushed into his inner room, 

Where his golden table lay ; 

The devil in likonoss o’ a dwarf 35 

Kept watoh there night and day. 

Bolted Will pursued him hard, 

Amid tho flamo and sLour, 

For ho cut tlio skirt frao tho Bavon’ii cloak, 
As ho whiskod thro’ tho door. 40 

“Save mo now Hum gruosomo olf. 

And my snul and body’s thino 
Tho dwarf iio jahhorod hidoously. 

But nevor made a sign. 

Bolted Will called for a ram, 45 

To bash tho doorway donn, 

Tho rod flames thro’ tlio keyhole flashed, 
And filled wi’ rook tho room. 

‘‘ My soul and bodio,” tho Baron said. 
Abjuring Chryst his sign j 50 

The devil ho grippit him in liis arms, 

“ Now, Baron, art thou mine.” 

Tho door gned splint’ring frao the posts, 

In rushed the enemie ; 

But Baron, dwarf, and goud table, 55 
I wat they could na see. 

And legends say the ugsome dwarf 
Threw all into a well, 

And by tho glamour o’ his art, 

Oast over all a spell: 50 

Which never may be rendered vayn 
But by a widow’s son ; 

And he shall find the gold table, 

When years away have run. 



IfflLTEU WILL. 




Itciteil Will looked up ftt tlio tower, C5 
Where Unshod the Ilamea so rod, 

"The Baron’s soul nmun he iu hell,” 

The Border Warden said. 

“ Now hy my word, I rather had 
Met him upon the field;” 70 

Then Thirlwall’s freehootera cried out, 

"IIol Belted Will, we yield.” 

Of horse and foot five hundred strong 
Wore mustered on that morn. 

To keep the oastlo o’ gude Thirlwall, 75 
Wi’ sword, and spear, and horn. 


They drove thorn nntill Cumhornauld, 

All that wore prisonors taon ; 

But many by the Warden’s men 
In the blazing towers wore slain. 8C 

And better they wore, who on that night 
Had fallen in the strife. 

Than thus to live of hope bereft, 

A captive’s weary life. 

To count the sad return o’ day, 85 

For many a lonely hour. 

All thro’ the ijight thro’ tho cold daylight, 
In Naworth’s dungeon tower. 




(iliisininj. 

The Scottish words ero douoted hy a., French by f.. bntin by 1., AaRlo-Saiton by a. a,, Icelandls by Isl 4c 
Fof the etymology of the words in this yolume, the render Is reforrnd In Juaii Utymologicum Anglicoiinm, Edl’dit Fd. 

lye. Oxon. 174iJ, folio. 


A. 

A‘ Aii, a. all. 

Abacke, back. 

Aboncj ahnoii, s. above, 

Abovan oua, abovo «s. 

Aboioylilf about. 

Abvaide, abroad. 

Ab^/e, sufTev, to pay for. 

Acioa, a kind of armour made of 
ta/Tota, or loiitlier quilted, tfec., 
worn unclov tho liaborgoon, to 
save tbo body from bruisos; f., 
ITocquetonf 

A del’d of nicht, s. in doud of 
night. 

Aclrad, afraid. * 

AdvoiiUroua, adultery, 
adulterous. 

Af, s. ofF. 

A/ore, before. 

Aft, B. oft. 

Agmjue, against, 

Ayoe, gone. 

Ahte, ought, 

Aih, s. oalc. 

Ain, Aioin, s. own, 

Aiik, s. oath. 

Afafe, of late. ' 

Al, albeit, although. 

A?e??ifti^He, f. Germany. 

Alyife, although, 

A^^afya, by all moana. 

Ali/ea, probably corrupted for aU 
gates, always. 

Amoii(/e, at the same time, 

An, and. 

Aucji'ent, a flag, banner. 

Ane^ent, standard. 

And, if, 

A«e, s. one, an, a. 

Anfjel, a gold coin worth lOs. 

Ann, if. 

Anif, and. 

A'pnyde, satisfied, contented. 
ApWu, Al nplykt, quite complete. 
69 


A quay, coy, shy. 

Arc, Goddys are, God’s hoir or 
son, i. G., Jesus Christ, who is 
also God himself. 

Amiy, dross, clothing, 

An-aycd, freighted, furiiishod. 
Ani«, Arros, arrows. 

ArotV, arch or. 

Artjuhitshc, harquobnsso, an old 
fashioned kind of rnuskot. 

Asq, as. 

AsHiHflc, ftssignod. 

AssoylUl, Assoyled, absolved. 
Aatate, estate, also a groat per- 
son. 

Astom'edt astonished, stunned, 
Astound, Astonyed, stunned, asto- 
niakod, confounded. 

Ath, At/te, o' th*, of the. 

Alto ton, B. out, over, over and 
abov. 

A Txoyd^ of Tweed. 

Awoioe, a vow, an oath. 

Anld, s. old. 

Anreai, golden. 

Aiistenic, stern, austere. 

Avowe, vow. I 

Avoyd, Void, vacoto* 

Awa’, B. away. 

Axed, asked. 

Ayance, against. 

Ayenst, against. 

Aye, over, also, ah, alas. 

Azein, Agein, against. 

Azont, s. beyond. 

AzoTt^ i/ie ingle, s. beyond the flro. 
The fire was in the middle of 
the room. 

In the West of Scotland, at this pre* 
sant tirao, in many cottages they pile 
their peats and turfh upon atones in 
the middlo of tho room. Thevo is a 
hole ubove the Are in the ridge of the 
house to let the smoko out at. In 
fioino places aro coltoge-houaos, from 
tho front of which a very wide chim* 
noy projects like a how window ; the 
fire is ill a grate like a malt-kilu | 


gmte, round which the people alt; 
soiueLimcs they draw this i;rate into 
tlic middle of the room.— jJ/r. LmiU. 

E. 

iJa’, s. ball. 
liachclccro, knight. 

Haile, lah, uvil, hurt, mischief, 
misery. 

Huinte, s. child, 

Haim, a. child, 

Hah'dad, s. bearded, 

Huith, 8. Bathe, both. 

Hale, evil, mischief, misery. 
Hulrm, 8. a nursery term, hush, 
lullaby, (fco, 

Balysbcte, Hetter oto* haUs, remo- 
dy onr evils. 

Hann, borio. 

Bati, curse, Hanning, cursing. 
HnnderoUeo, stveamei's, littlolliigs. 
Hand, bond, covenaot, 

Hnvj bare. 

Bnrgan, business, oommission, 

' Bar-hed, bare-hoad, or perhaps 
bnrad. 

Bavne, Berne, man, person. 

Base court, the lower court of a 
cnstle. 

Busnete, Baauite, Baanyte, Haso- 
nef, Basaonnette, helmet. 

Baitsa, heavy sticks, clubs. 

Baud, 8. bold. 

ilonzfln, a. *S'/£inne, porhapa sheep’s 
leather dressed and coloured 
red, f. Harans, sheep's Icnshor. 
In Scotland, sheepskin mittens, 
with the wool on the inside, are 
called bauson mittens. Bauson 
also signifies a badger, in old 
English, it may theroforo sig- 
nify perhaps badger's skin. 
Bayard, a noted blind horse in 
the old romancea. The horse 
on which tho four sons of Ay- 
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mon ro(to 13 ojillod Bnyard . 
Mnntii*U)oii, ))y SkoUon, in liis 
“PliiUip SpiuTow.” 

Bwring arrow, an arrow that otiv- 
1 ‘ieswell. Or povhapa boiii^iiK 
or liirving, i, o.j whirling or 
whirring arrow, from ial. Bir. 
voiitiiS!i, or a. s. 

JBcue, ivomitus. 

Bmrn^ Dairw, a. a obilcl, alao hu- 
man cvoaturo. 

Be, s. by, Be that, by that timo. 
Bed, liada. 

BciIp, offer, engage. 

Be(ico}ic, immediately. 

Bcdigkt, bedecked. 

Bediiiip, wrought, made up. 

Bedyh, beadles. 

Bedys, beads. 

Bufull, bofallen. 

Befoir, s. before. 

Beforn, before. 

Bcgylilc, boguiled, doeoivod. 
Behmrd, heard. 

Behove, behoof. 

Bdive, iinmecllatoly, presently, 
Belyfe, p. Belivc, immodiatoly, by 
and by, shortly. 

Be\ide-h(iw, a bent bow, qu. 

Bene, Bmi, an expression of con- 
tempt. 

Bew, be, aro. 

Bm, Beiie, boon. 

Bew, 8, wUhln tho Innor-reom. 

‘‘But 0’ house,” moans the outer 
part of the house, outer room, viz. that 
part of tho house into which you llrst 
unter, suppose from tho street. Bon 
O’ house/’ is thu inner room, or more 
retireil part of the house. Tho daughter 
did not lie out of doors. The cottagers 
often desire their landlords to build 
tlicm a But and a Ben. (Vid. Gloss.)— 
Mr. Lamht. 

Ben, 8. within doors. 

Of tho Scottish words Ben and BoT, 
Ben is from the Dutch Binnen, Lat. 
inlra, inlus, which is compounded of 
the preposition £r or Be (the same as 
Br in English), and of In. 

..Z?entso)(, blessing. 

Beni, s. long grass, also wild 
fields, whoro bents, &q., grow. 
Bent, bents, (where bents, long 
coarse grass, &c., grow), the 
field, fields. 

Benijngne, Benigne, benign, kind. 
Beoth, bo, aro. 

Bernee, barns. 

Beere, s. bier. 

Bereth, (Introd.) beareth. 

Ber the prya, bare the prize. 

Berys, beareth. 

Beaeeme, become, 

Beaett, laid out, bestowed. 

Baahreia me, a leaser form of im- 
pieoation. 


Btahmilik, riit iuti» hImmmIjj. 
Beamirvhct to Koil, (li.uuolour. 
Beapmd, besprinkled. 

Jhatutido, situatod, placed. 

Boatc, boost, art, 
lhatt'd, abode. 

Bealia, boesta, 

lhatmmjhted, cliutraclod. 
be, aro. 

Be thifl, by that time. 

Beetc, did beat. 

i?cf, bettor, ftetf, did beat. IFitre 
hytt belt, lay it out to more ad- 
vantage. 

Beiomicfl, diacovors, botraya. 
Biakarlc, bickered, akinnished. 

(It is alao used somelimos in the 
sense of, swiftly coursed,” 
which seems to ho tho sense, p. 
6fi, col. 1, — Mr. Lambo). 

Mr. Lauibo also intorprots “ Biokkr- 
Iffo,” by ratlling, e. g. 

And on that aleo tilywtoa head, 

Sad curses do^Yu dues iiioKUii. 

I't'anataLof OekL 

BUI, <&c,, I have dollvovod a pro- 
miso in writing, oonllrmod by j 
an oath. 

Bi «ti ^caufti, by my loyalty, ho- ! 
nosty. 

Birk, 8. biroh troo. 

BiJan, JOianne, did hlin, 0, Un- 
ger, stop. 

Blane, Tilanne, did hlinf i. 0 . lin- 
ger, atop. 

Blaro, to oinblazon, display* 

Blaw, 3. blow. 

IUm, colour, ooniploxion. 

Bleid, 8. Blede, blood. 

Blent, blopdod. 

Blent, ceased. 

B,lvine, coaae, give over. 

Blinkan, Blinkand, a. twinkling, 
Blinking, squinting. 

Blink, s. a glimpse of light, tho 
sudden light of a candle soon 
in tho night at a distance. 
Blinks, g. twinkles, sparkles. 

Bliat, blessed. 

Blive, Bclive, s. immediately. 
Bloonied, besot with bloom. 

Blude, Blnid red, blood, s. blood 
rad. 

Bluid, Bhidij, s. blood, bloody. 
Blynne, stop, ceaao, giro over. 
Blyth, Blithe, s. sprightly^, joyous. 
Blyth, B, joy, sprightliness. 

Blythe, Bhjue, blithe, with apirit. 
Blyve, Belive, s. instantly. 

Boare, bare. 

Bode, abode, stayed. 

Boiaf, Boiateria, s, boast, boasters. 
Bookoaman, clerk, secretary. 

• BoUye, bowls. 

Boltea, shafts, arrows. 


Uinnrn, bowiimn. 

favour, roquust, polition. 
Bnonr, a favour, roquoat, potUion. 
}hn\ny, Bonnie, s. comely. 

Bovc, born. 

//(.rrotor(f,waiTautea,plodgfid,wfta 

QXidianged for. 

Bontmo, Bornwc, pledge, surety. 
Uorom', to vodoom by a pledge. 
Bote, boot, advantage. 

Boot, Boole, lulvantugo, help, as- 
aislanco. 

Bootc, gain, advantage. 

Bed, a. but, soiiiotimos it seoms 
used for both, or, besides, inoro- 
ovor. 

Bot and, (it should probably bo 
both and), and also 
Bot, s, without, Bot dreid, with- 
out droad, corLainly. 

Bongitl, s. buglo-horn, hunting 
horn. 

Bongilia, s. buglo horns. 

BoumU, Bowynd, Binoned, pro- 

also used In tho north in the 
Bonso of wont or was going. 
Bownc, to dino, going to dino, 
Boionc, is a common word in the 
North for going, 0 . g. IVbcro 
aro you bowno to, whoro aro 
you going. 

Jhnucr, Home, any bowed or 
aroiiod room, a parlour, cham- 
ber, also a ihvolUng in general. 
JJuwrc, buwor, habitation, charn- 
bov, parlour, perhaps from isl. 
to dwell. 

7?oivrc-tco)«an, s, ohambor-maid, 
Bomre-windoxo, chambor-window, 
Bomndea, bounds. 

Bowxxc, ready, 

Bowne, ready, Bowned, prepared. 
Boione ye, prepare yo, got ready. 
Boxoya, bows. 

Bfade, Bx'aid, s. broad. 
iB'ae, 3. the brow or side of a hill, 
a declivity. 

Braea of Yarroio, s. the hilly 
banks of the river Yarrow. 
Bnaid, s. broad, largo. 

Bnahea, tufts of fern. 

Bnand, sword. 

BraxuUa, swords. 

Braat, hurst. 

Bx'uate, burst. 

Braxa, a. bravo. 

s. bravely. 

3'>'^yd, s. arose, hastened. 

Brayd attowre the hent, s. hasted 
over the field. 

Brayde, drew out, unsheathed. 
Breech, breeches. 

Breeden hale, breed mischief. 

I Brede, breadth. So Chaucer. 
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livc.ih, brcftfl. 

Bred finiMic)', broad boiinor. 

Bvenand-dvnlc^, p. may porliapa 
bo the same ii9 a iiro-ilnilcu, or 
fiory sorpoiit, a motoor or flro- 
wcn’IvSG ealled. Hero itflooms 
to signify burning cmbera, or 
iiro brands. 

Jli-emj, Bryng, bring. 

Ui'euu, s. burn. 

Breercy lirevey briar. 

Brest, burst, broko. 

Bvcther, bvQtbron. 

Bridal, (properly brido-aU), tho 
nuptial foiist. 

Bn'gut, Brigr/j bridgo. 

2?n‘aj«ifl,publie,univoraally known, 
a. s. Bnjnie, idom. 

Jirilled, carvod, vid. Urgitlgnge. 
Gloss, vol. 1, 

Broad-arrow, 3. a broad forked 
hoaclod arrow. 

BroocliO, Broncho, Isfc, aapit. 2dly, 
a bodkin. 3dly, any ormiinontiil 
trinket. vSLonc buokloa of silver 
or gold, with which goutlemou 
and Indies clasp their shirt- 
bosoms and liavidkorehiefs, uro 
called ia tlio north, brooelioa, 
from tho f, broeho, a spit. 
Bmich, an ornamental trinlaJt, a 
stono buoklo for a woman’s 
breast, Jso., vid, Brooebe, Olo.s. 
vol. 3. 

Drochti 8. brought. 

Broohya, ornamuntal pins, or 
buckles, like tho Homan fibulir, 
(with a single prong) for tho 
breast or boad-dress, 

Brodiiiije, pricking. 

Brooke, boar, enduro. . 

Brooke, enjoy. 

Brouh her with winne, enjoy bor 
with pleasure, a. s. hroJe, 

Browd, broad, 

Brozt, brought. 

Bnjtllynge, Bry/ling, oufctliig up, 
qiinrloring, carving. 

Bnen, Bueth, been, bo, are. 

Bugle, bugle-horn, a hunting- 
horn, being the horn of a bugle, 
or wild bull. 

Bnik, s, book. 

iJiir^rcns buds, young shoots. 

Burn, Bourn, brook. 

BnuJimeni, ambuahment, ambush, 
a suare to bring them into 
trouble. 

Buaket, Buakt, dressed. 

Buak ye, s. dregs ye. 

Busk, dress, deck. 

Bitak and bovn, i. c. make your- 
selvoa ready and go; Botm, to 
go. (north country.) 

Biiskt them, prepared thomsolves, 
made Ihemsolve.s ready. 


lintr, H. bo<»t, advantage, good. 
But if, iinlosa. 

But wUhoiit, Hut let, wilhoiit hin- 
drance. 

But, K. without, out of doors. 

llup, or Butt, is from tho DutrB Buy- 
Ti«s. Lat. extra, prn'lpr, pnitiirgmini, 
wldch H cirtupoumloclol tlio hiuuw pro- 
po.sittoi), Br or Bk, and of uyt, tho i.»uic 
as OUT ill KugUsh. 

Butt, fl. out, tho outer room, 
Bnttea, butt.s to shoot at. 

Bydys, Bides, abides. 

Byeara, Becrea, biors. 

Bye, buy, pay for, also, Abey, 
sulfer for. 

Byll, Bill, an ancient kind of hal- 
bert, or battle axo. 

Byn, Bine, Bin, been, bo, arc. 
Byrcke, bu*oIi-trec3, biruU-wood. 
Byre, s, eow-houso, 

Byate, boest, art. 

By thro, of throe. 


0 . 

Cfulgily, 8. merrily, ehcorfully. 

Oaiiljf, a slave. 

(Jaldc, iuiUyd, callod. 

Oalker, a kind of mu.skot. 

^ko)XHoh>, 8. stern, grim. 

L>kx ""a, 8. ennnot. 

Can ouwci began to ory. 

Can eurtcHyo, know, unUorstand 
good manners. 

Can, Gail} bognn. 

Oannea, wooden-cups, bowls. 

Cantahanqai, ilnl. ballad-singers, 
singers on bonebos. 

Ganllca, piocos, corners. 

Cunly, 3. oboorful, chatty. 

Caiiul, a poor horse. 

Gapnll hyde, horao-liido. 

Oare-hed, bod of enro. 

Carle, churl, clown. It is also 
used in the north for a strong 
bale old man. 

Garlinc, s, tho feminino of carlo. 

Carpe, to speak, recite, also to 
censure. 

Carping, reciting. 

Carpe of care, complain through 
care. 

Carliah, churlish, discourteous. 

Gaai, rnodD, intend, 

Gnu, B. call, 

Oauld, S- cold. 

Oawte, vid. Kdwte. 

Gciytijfe, caitifif, slave, desploable 
wretch. 

Gertoa^ eertaiuly. 

Getytoall, Sotiwall, the herb vale- 
rian ; also, mountain spikenard. 
See Gorai'd’s Uerbal. 


Ohiinlochrc, tho cock. 

Chop, knock. 

Gluihlo, eliastiHo, correct. 

OJmyme, eliuin, 

Ohuys, shaso. 

Gheak, to stop. 

Chech, to riilo at. 

6V<e, (Romcraet dialoct), I. 

Ohrr/e, the upper part of tho 
floiitcljeoJi in lioruJdry. 

Oheia, s. ohooso. 

Ghokc, choiiked. 

Ghcvalicra, f. knights. 

C/ii7Zj (Som. dial,) I will. 

Qliild, knight, children, knights. 

Chield, a. is a slight or fauiili.ir 
way of speaking uf a person, 
like our English word fellow. 
The Ghicld, i. o. tho fellow. 

Ghould, (ditto) r would. 

Ghristentie, Chl'isfendora. 

Qh'istcMiye, Qhry&lianic, Christen- 
dom. 

Ohw'oh-cdc, a wake, a feast in 
coimnenioriition of Lho dedion- 
tion of a cluiroh. 

Churl, clown, a porgon of low 
birth, a villain. 

Ghyf, Chyfc, chief. 

Gbyhlcr, children, children's. 

Ohylded, brought: forth, was doU- 
vered, 

Glaitha, s. cloLhos. 

Olaitcred, beat so as to rattle. 
Olmvdc, clawed, tore, scratchodj 
figuratively beat. 

Olrad, 3. clothod. 

Okading, 8. cloLliing. 

Clod, s. clad, clotbod. 

Clcnhing, oUnldng, jingling. 

C7^eJiae8«e, cleanness, chastity, 

Glcpe, call, 

Oleaped, Gleped, called, natnod, 

Gierke, scholar. 

Glerka, clergymen, literati, scho- 
lars. 

Gliding, a. clothing. 

CUm, tho contraction of Clemont. 

Clough, a north-oountry word for 
a broken cliff. 

Clowch, clutch, grasp. 

Glyppyng, embrncing. 

C^oafe, cob; cottage. 

GookevH, a sorb of buskins or short 
boots fastened witii laces or but- 
tons, and often worn by farmers 
or shepherds. In Scotland they 
are called Cutikine, from Cute, 
tho ankle. Qohera, fishermen’s 
boots.” — (Littleton’s Diction.) 

Gohorted, incited, exhorted. 

Cokeney, seems to bo a diminutive 
for cook; from tho Latin ca- 
quinator, or coquinarius. Tho 
meaning seems to bo that 
overy five and five bad a cook 
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or Bpullion to attend 
Ghniiccr'a OunU Talva, 8vo,vol. 
iv. i>. 25;]. 

Onllaiinc, ColoRno stool. 

Ovhl rost, (n pliraso), uotliing to 
ti\o pvwposo. 

UoUf, could, know. 

Oolaym, Oologno stool. 

CoHi, oamo. 

GowihvQi ouGumbov, liQ too many 
fov. 

Comen, Oommi/n, como. 

Confctercd, confeileTatod, ontorod 
into a confodoracy. 

Con, onn, ijan, began. Item, Oon- 
Bpriiif/fi, (a phmso), sprung, 
Qunfara, went, passed. 

Con thanks, givo tbanica. 

Cop 7iead, the top of anything, sax. 
Comige, heart, spirit, inclination, 
dlspoaition, 

Cordiwin, oordwnynfl, properly 
Spanish or Cordovnn loather ,• 
hero ib signifies a muro vulgar 
sort. 

Corsiare, oonraor, etood. 

Coat, oonst sldo. 

Cootc, coat. 

Cote, oot, cottage, ttom, coat, 
Qohjdyallye, daily, ovory tiny. 
Qonldc, cold. Item, could. 

Oanld ifl, waa, CavXd dya, died 

(a phraso). 

Gould hear, n phrase for hare, 

Gould orejp, s. oropt, Could aay, 
said. 

Gould lOsip, S. TYOpt. 

Gould life good, know what was 
good fov Um, Or perhaps eeuld ' 
l\vs wpTkW his r>vjw, 

Couiitie, count, oarlo. 

0 . pen for poultry, 

Couihen, knew. 

Couth, could, 

Oovetiae, covetousness. 

Qoyntvie, Govontvy. I 

Oramasie, s, crimson. i 

Granchj, merry, sprightly, exult' 
ing. 

Cmnioii, skull. 

Credence, boUof. 

Crevis, crevice, chink. 

Criehe, s. properly an ant, but 
means probably any small in- 
sect. 

Orinhle, run in and out, run into 
dexuros, wrinkle. 

Orietee core, Christ's curso. 

Gro/t, an enclosure near a house* 
Qrois, cross. 

Vroofc my Jenee, make lame my 
knee. They say in the north? 
'‘The horse is crooklfc,” i. o* 
lama, “ The horse crooks," i. c* 
goes lame. 


Crook, twist, wnnklo, diahirt, 
CVim'cft., crulrU. 

Crounrth, crown yo. 

Growl, to pucker up. 

crooked j nr perhaps 
with crooked knotty horns. 
Gryance, belief, f,C’rc«acc,[wliouoo 
recreant]. Hub in p. 12, col. 1, 
ifcc., it Booms to signify fear, f. 
Ominte. 

QuIl\ cool. 

C'jim, a. come, enmo. 

C7«mM»er, s. gossip, friend, f. Coui- 
iuirc, Qo}n2>ere, 

Cure, oaro, heed, regard, 

Ourtea, courteous. 


D. 

Dale, a. deal, Dot give I dale, un- 
less I deal. 

Game, mistress. Cure daweya 
peny. Our mistross’s penny, 
Dampned, dimmed. 

condemned. 

Dan, an nnoienfc title of rospool, 
from Lat. Domiuua. 

Dank, moist, damp. 

Daneke, Denmark, (luery, 

, Darr\l, 8. hit. 

perhaps for Thar, there. 
Dart the trio, a. hlWlio tree, 
Duukin, diminutive of David, 
Diuinger houU, coyness holdelb. 
Dawes, (iiitrod.), days. 

Doitlun, delund, s. dealing. 

Deare day, obarmlng pleasant 
day. 

the h\gh Iw w- 
imll, from f, Daie, a canopy, 
Doc, a. die. 

De, day, dy, die. 

Dcde is do, deed is done. 

Deed (introd.) dead. 

Dcid, s. Dcde, deed. Item, dead, 
Deid-hell^ 3 . passing-bell. 

Dell, (leal, part. Evciy dell, every 
part, 

Dell, narrow valley. 

Dele, deal. 

Dolt, dealt. 

Deelye dight, richly fitted out. 
Demnins, domosues, estate in 
lands. 

Dome, doomed, judge, doomed, 
Demwd, doomed, judged, & 0 . ; 
thus, in the Tslo of Man, judges 
are called deoiusters. 

Den, grave. 

Danay, deny (rhythmi gratia). 
Dent, a dint, blow. 

Deimt, s. deemed, esteemed. 
Ddp, 8, Depe, deep. 

DaiVf 8. Deere, Deret dear. 


IMr, a. (Icnr. Itojii, Inirt, trouMo 
(listurh, 

Jh'iil, ihilc, grit'f, 

Dt'vpr-fi'ttr, iIoi'p-futoliQil. 

Grpiirnl, piirifk'd, run clear. 

luut, mischief. 

Dt'orly, preciously, richly. 

[ho-c, Ihye, die. 

Ihrc, Dtcrc, dear, also hurt. 

Dctkcd, diirlconcd. 

Dcrn, a. socrotv 1 darn in, sACvit, 

I Dm'rce\^c, dosevibe, 
jfJc8i'rye, Dvm'irc, iloscribo. 

devise, the act of beciueath- 
ing by will. 

Dight, fleeked, put on. 

Dight-dieht, 8. decked, dressed, 
prepared, fitted out, done. 

Dill, dole, gviof, paiii, Dill 1 
dryc, pain I suffer. Dill was 
di(jhf\ grief was upon him. 

Dill, still, culm, initigfito, 
iJiii, Dinnc, noise, buitlo. 

knock, boat. 

J)\nt, stroke, blow. 

Dimwt, distuissed. 

Dhna, h, does not. 

Din, lluH. 

Jiisti'vrr, tbo horse rode by a 
kniglil in tlm touniamonfc. 

J)itvH, (UbtioH. 

Jht'htor, H, ihiughtor, 

Do gladly, eat heartily. 

Dais, 8, Doyn, doea. 

Jhilc, grief. 

DoL Soo Deal, Dtilo. 

Dolours, dolorous, mournful. 
Dohfnltlumpa, sorrowful gloom, or 
hwwiucftB of hourt. 

JfJoiviijv., d'ilvGd, b.’ivl'i'i. 

Don, clown. 

Duaciid, 8. doeing, drowsy, torpid, 
bonumhod, (ice. 

Doth, Doihe, dooth, do, 

Doubt, fear, 

Doublet, a man^a inner garmoni, 
waistcoat. 

Duuhteons, doubtful. 

Doughetic, i. o.’doughty man. 
Dowghie, jDot(,97iet0, Douglieiic, 
Dowghtyp,, doughty, formidable. 
Doughtiness of dent, sturdiness of 
blows. 

Doiume, s. am not ablo ; properly, 
cannot talte tho trouble. 

Douic, doubt. Item, fear. 
Doxiiied, doubted, feared. 

Dumty, doughty. 

Dozter, daughter, 

Doz-irogh, a dough-trough, a 
kneading-trough. 

Dnulde, dronded, feared. 

Drake> Soo Brenand Dralce, 
Drap, s. drop. 

Drapping, s. dropping. 
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VvG, suilfm*. 

IJyede, fiiav, flnutjt. 

dyetd, a. JJi'GfdC) dnjful. 
J)rej>, a. iliips, droiis. 

I}i'ei)n/j s. ilvuavy. 

Dretbk, The word proxioi'iy siff- 
infied Invo, onuvtsliip, Ao,, uiul 
honco ti love-tokon, or lovc-ft'it't,; 
in wbioh sonso ib ia uaiMl by 
Bp. Boii^jlas, 

Dcie, s. suffer. 

Brougltf di'Oiv. 

BroinjerS) drovers, such as drive 
herds of cattle, doer, &g. 
DroioGi drew. 

Dryo, suffer. 

Bryghica, dryness, 

Dyyng, drink. 

Dnjvni'a, drovers. 

Biihh dyac, doable (false) dice. 
Dude, did. Ludeat, didst. 
BHghtie^ donglity. 

BnUf s. Duel, I)ol, dolc^ griof. 
Bwcllan, Biodlandf s. dwolUng. 
s. dying, 

BycQf a. (Uqo, ohuq.uor-worlc, 

J)yd, VydGi did, 

Byghif dighif di'osaod, put on, xnit. 
By hi, to dispoao, order. 

Dyne, a. dinner. 

Bynie, dint, blow, atroko, 
Byngyayngc, disguising, masking, 
Byti, vld, Biy^t. 


-B, 

Bame, Bme, unolo, 

Bard, s. earth. 

Barn, s. to curdle, mako chaose. 
Baih, easy. 

Bather, s. either. 

Bell, Belie, Eiclie, Elhe, ouch. 

Be, s. Eie, eye. Een, Eyne, eyes. 
Be, even, evening. 

Bjfmd, pour forth. 

B/taoon, in a short time. 

Bihcd, a. added, enlarged, 

Ehi, B, even, 

Eir, Evir, a. ©’or, ever. 

Bke, olsoj Eilce, each. 

Eldeni, s. elder. 

Eldvidge, Scoticef Elriclie, EU 
ritch, Elviche ; wild, hideous, 
ghostly. Item, lonesome, unin- 
habited, except by spectres, &o. 
Gloss, to A, Ramsey, Elritchtj 
laugh. Gen. Shop. a. 6. 

In the ballad of Sir Cawllne, wo 
have “EWrldpo 11111” pt. 1, vor, 63, 
I'Mdridge Knight, pt 1, v. 63, pt. 2, 
v, 80. Kldiiilgo Sword, pt. 1, v. U5, 
So Gawln DoupluR calla tho Cyclops, 
the Klriche nrethir.’^ i. e. brethren ; 
find In ttif ProloguQ, ho thus describes 
Uieulgbt-owl, 


“ baliludv nt' foMiH*, >\hU ftruklt eaiu- 
ht'ito Imlk, 

Ughimio b» hero wan liis wyld Klrlcluj 
Rkrlt‘k.” 

7i) )hu)niilyi)o''s MS. ri>m)ia(rol. 135, 
ii\ tlin AUvtu'nti’fi' Iilbniry at Udlu- 
burgb) In a wlihnslral rliiip«iulv of a 
tlwraHi'il old wniiuu), IriivfllUig III IU« 
other world, in wliirh, 

“,'^t'l»« waiHhM'lt, M»\ Kvld, by to an 
l<ltrk‘h 

Tn thi‘ tlluHsary In O, T>ouglflR, lU- 
rUdus Ac., 1>« oxplalnoil by " wild, liido- 
intK, bat. TiUK.inima\dfl*/'but Itaiieins 
to imply Koiurwhat more, as In Allan 
Jbunhfty's UloBsary. 

Bll'p, eftcli. 

Eilunii/iige, cmbelUshtiig. To il- 
lumino a book was to ornament 
it witii paintings in miniature. 
EUyoonya, s. HoUoons. 

Elohh, peevish, fantastical, 

Eine, kinsman, undo. 

Eiidycd, dj'od. 

Buy, 8. Eyn, eyes, Enc, s. ovon. 
Enharpid, hookod or edged with 
mortal dread. 

Enkunkered, cankered. 

Ehiouch, s. otiongk, 

Euanc, follow. 

Entewdementf f. understanding. 
EHtent!Jly,iQ tboliitont,x)urpo8ely. 
Envu, Envyc, malloo, ill-will, in- 
juvy. 

Er, Ere, hoforc, nro, Ere, oar. 
Brat, H. hvrotoforo. 

Eti')'7}nmihh, inlermlnahlef nnll- 
initod. 

Ettlcd, aimed. 

Eeaninhid, a. vanished. 

Eeenehe, every, each. 

Evmjelmm, every one. 

Evcrych, one, every one. 
Ewbitglita, or Ewe-lowjhla, a. are 
smaU enclosures, or pons, into 
which tho farmers drive (Seo- 
Lioe, weir) their milch owes 
morning and evening, in order 
to milk thorn. They are com- 
monly made with fall-dykes, 
i. 6. earthen dykes. 

Eyre, heir. 

Eysell, vinegar. 

Ezar, aiuro, 

R. 

Each, Feche, fetch. 

Fader, Fathcria, s. Fadnr, father, 
fathers, JJh /adnr eyre, his 
father's hbir, 

Fadge, s. a thick loaf of bread, 
figuratively, any course heap of 
stufF. ' 

Fa, s. fail. 

Fa’s, 8. thou falleat. 

Fain, Fayne, glad, fond. 

Faine, Fayne, feign. 

J’oiiie of Jiyhte, fond of fighting. 


Fair of fiAr, 8. of a fair nnd 
luoilibfii] look. (Kuin.«ay) per- 
hiipH, far (}ff{fVoo from) fear. 
Fallan, Falland, h. 

Ftihh, s. thou roUlost, 

Fills, /also. Item, liiUcdi. 

Fular')', a (loeotvov, byporvito. 
Falsing, doallng in fuksL'liood, 
Fannes, Inatriunonta fur iviniiow- 
ing corn. 

Fung, .scizo, carry off. 

Fiv'den, fared, Unshod. 

Fare, go, jiass, travel. 

Fare, the price of a passage, shot, 
reckoning, 

Farley, wonder. 

I Faupll, deceit. See Skelton^a 
Bowge of Courte, The mean- 
ing of the text is nevertheless 
still obscure, though it should 
seem to be tho oiigin of our 
modern phrase lo ctirr^ favour, 
FanUone, fnulcon. 

Fanzt, finioht, 3. fought. It., figlifc. 
Fawn, 3, fahon. 

Fay, I^aye, ikith, 

Fayerc, fair. 

Fayne, lain, glad, 

Fnylora, deocivers, dissemblers, 
ehents. 

Fiwo, Fere, l^nire, male. 

Feat, nice, neat. 

Fcatomly, iieaLly, doxtoronsly. 
Fchlo, Fahnll, Fehyll, poor, 
wrotcbeil, misorable, 

Fc, foe, reward; also bribe. Bnfe 
proporly foe is applied to lands 
' and tenements which are bold 
' by perpetual right, and by ao- 
knowlodgmont of superiority to 
I a higher lord. Thus, fa/ec, i. o, 
in feudal service, 1. foudum, 
&o. — Z?h.iunt. 

Feffe, otifeoff. 

Fell, 3. Fde, many, Bo Ilardingo 
has Lords felc, i. o. many 
Lords. 

Feir, s. Fere, fear. 

' Felay, Fdoy, fellow, 

Feh, Fell, furious, skin. 

Fend, defend. 

Fendya ^ray, Ae., from bsing-tho 
j prey of the fiends. 

I Fee, reward, recompense ; it also 
I signifies land when it is con- 
I nected with tho tenure by which 
I it is hold, as knight's fee, &o; 
Fere, fear- Item, companion, wife, 
husband, lover, friend. 

Fcrliet, s. wondered. 

Fevly; wonder, also wonderful. 
^Feraly, fiercely. 

Feztyng, fighting. 

Feaante, pheasant. 

Fette, fetched. 
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Fcttclvd, propnrod, adtlvftasod, 
rftiMly. 

Fat, fytcluid. 

R. iu-G(]Gatinati3(J ia lioathj 
01' sotno misfortune j niulor a 
fjJtnlifcy. 

Feift, fnitli. 

Fi'c, boasts, cattlo. 

FiltaUf FiUandf s. filling. 

Fihle, liolfl, 

iViunmcc, fine, forfeiture, 

Finci/i'chtj find mlBolmtico or dis- 
aster, A phrase still in uso, 

Firih, Frith, s. a "^voolI. It., m 
arm of tiio sea, i. frctrmi. 

Ftil, division, part 


Fitts, i. s. "(tivislons or parts in 
muBlo” aro alludiid to lo *i'voilus (vad 
Cl•G^'fiida, A. ill. BO. I. Soo Mr. Sfoe- 
yoiife’a note. So in .ShakBpi'are’s Klnn- 
Ueuty V. (A. 3, so. 8), the Uiui; mys 
‘'My army’s but a ivaalc and elckly 
guard, 

Yet God before, toll Hm >vo ■will eomo ' 
on.” 


Fitj pTjtj Fyttej part oc division 
r>f a song. Hoqoo F^tt, ia a 
strain of uauaio. 

Fit, s. foot. 

Pit, a, foot. 

Pivsiciati, fiftoen, 

Plnyne, llayod. 

Pics, p. fleooo. 

f'lcyhe, a largo kind of hiirdlo, 
Cows nro froquontly inilltod in 
liovols nindo ct floykoa. 
Fliiidurs, S. pioooa, tpllutora, 
fioicm, a. flowing. 

Plyl, ahift, 

Plyte, to oontead -with, vroids, 
scald. 

Folijs, foola. 

Pam, FamsiS^a, 

Pao, foes. 

Farebads, aommandmont, God 
faiinde, Oner Gods /orborle, 
[Printer Doi proooptniii sit,] 
q. d, God forbid. 

Fond, contrive^ also ondoaTour, 
fly, try. 

Fomh, found. 

Pane, fues. 

Poree, no force, no mattor. 
Pamd, regarded, beedod, 

Pardo, undo, ruin, destroy. 
Parcyoe, quit, givo up, resign. 
PorewearicA, much wearied. 
Pa’/end, prevent, defend, 

Po'fend, avert, hinder. 

Por./ougU, overfonght. 

Parmure, foraor. 

Pot, on aceoant of. 

Parsede, regarded, heeded. 
fart, Ido no fora, I don’t oare. 
Parii, leededj regarded. 

Porst, farced, compelied. 


pantera ii/t/ic/e, foroalera of the 
Uing’a dtaai'.sac.o. 

Pur', drunk. 

Purthurt, lliiiiigirt or,roiii(‘mbert‘d. 
Piirlh,, llit'i efiiru, 

Poidhyiiirili, reiPi'iilolh, YO.velli, 
irniiliiolli, 

I fun, i'tm, a. full, ulao fiicldlod. 
foil, a. fall. Itoin, druek, 
Pummir, I’Mieonfe, the van, 
I'lirwulcht, ovurwatehcil, kept 
awake. 

fine, a. fro, from, 
f.iio t/iei; tryia, from their hegie- 
ning, fnaa tlio time they begin. , 
Prculx, Fretic, Fnujke, man, per- 
son, Imuiiin creature, also a 
whim or maggot. 

Freake, Frvbc, Frcykc, man, hu- 
man croaturc, fellow. 

Fre-bvre, freC'born. 

Frerhyc, persons. 

Freita, a. ill.omena, ill-luck, any 
old auperstitious saw, or im- 
presMou. 


An InaontouH rwreapooilont in llio 
Iforlh Hiliika [Cml la eoi on wnlnrhy 
onion, hut, “Hint tiling whieli tm'i- 
r,''®'. , >>'i‘of« will purouo llu.iii 

that look after frighllnlUihiKa. Vrlalit 
Is tiriiiimiiireil hy Llio miiiiuiit laaii.lo 
in the North Frrrt. ' ‘ 


freorc, Fete, mate, compnnion, 
iVcora, I’ryttri, friars, monks. 
Preyh, humour, iiidnlgo, froak- 
iaiily, capriciously. 

Freyned, askotl. 

Prie, 6. Pre, free, 
froo, from. 

Pmmard, forward. 

Punk, forth. 

fiijuoB, fvyson, plenty, also sub- 
ataneo. 

faio/iiti, a cant word for a fart. 
Pyers, (intro.) fieroo. 

Pyhkill, fickle. 

Fyll, fell. 

Pylcd,fyHn(j, defiled, defiling,' 
Fyr, fire. 

Fytt, fifc^ part, cudIo, 

Fytte, slrain. 


0. 

Gnberlmizie, Go,hevlnmje, s. a Tval- 
loL 

Oitherltinme-mnn, s. a wallet-inan; 

J. Ca tinker, hoggsw, 

Oadliwjs, gndders, idle fellows. 
Oad)-T/nri, gathorinff, 

Qae, 8. gave. 

Gae, Goes, s. go, goes. 

Gnde, 8, went. 

Gk, Gais, s. go, goes. 

Gail’, s, geer, dreaa. 


fiVfiiiinr, 11 .“Iirighlly . 

uiinoo, ‘ 

tiFiiun, to umko game, 

H. . 1 . IliUMouiiin, joeavi. Hmu-J 

)»i<‘kga timiiiii, 

(iitna, bugan. 

K gojio. 
s. go. 

{/tiryilr, giiinoi]. 

(jtirrctl, mado. 

GiU-c, (?tir, 8. imdto, caiifio, force, 

oomjiol. 

lidf'i/tyld, from Gargouillo, f. Hie 
apowt uf a gntLer. ’I'bo toivci- iv/is 

artovnod \\iih spouts cut io ibc 
figiU'Qs of greylmuuiU, lious, itc, 
^rfir, s. t(j make, cauao, Ao, 
Gitrlund, iho ring within u'biGli 
the prick or mark was set to ho 
shot at. 

Oitvif Garrccl, s, iniido, 

niaile gay (iheir elothes), 
(juaVf Gvii'c, Gcir, Ouiv, s. goods, 
clTccts, stulfi 

Gadcrech p host, gnthorefl Via 
host. 

G'f, Ocvfi, give. 

Grid, 8. gave. 

(/aara laiU smty, this matter will 
turn out, ftll’niv tormiiialo, 
(iiiii’ti.) pioirod, 
not, feat, story, hiatory, (it 
18 jtjflt in MkS.) 

GfGvno, what ho had got, Ills 
pltnuler, booty. 

(Fve, Grreiu}, give, glvon, 

Gdicd, joorocl. 

I Gif', Qieii, b. give, glvon. 

0if, if. 

GiA Oif, if. 

Gi, <7i>, B. give. 

GUlorc, (Irish) plenty. 

Giriiy, Jiui}), a. noat, slender. 

(7ui, 3 . on, if. 

Gui, Gyu, erigino, contrivance. 
Gins, begins. 

Gi2h nn intorjootion of contempt, 
Girt, s. piorcecl, Thorongh-gH, 
pierced through. 

(rive oiore, s. surrender. 

Giro, Gif, Gif) if. 

Glaive, f, sword. 

Gicde, a red-hot coal. 

Glee, merriment, joy. 

Glcv, s. a narrow valley. 

Glenio, glanced, slipt. 

GHe, 6. glee, merriment, joy. 

Gliat, B. glistened. 

Glose, set a falao glosa or colour, 
ffluwr, s, stare, or frown. 

Glose, canting dissimulation, Mr 
outside. 

God, goods, merchandise. 

Ooddea, goddess, 

Gode, (inttOv) good. 
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Oodc, goods, property, 
gon:. 

Good, p. sc. a good deal, 
Good-c'cns. good o’onings. 
frooii, go. 

Godc, Godncfie, good, goodness. 
God-hefore, i. Q. God he thy guide, 
II foun of blessing. 

Gofjfjlim eyeii, gogglo eyes. 

Gana, (intro.) go. 

GorgH, the drcha of the ucok. 
Gomtn, a, the common yellow 
ciow-foot, or goldcup. 

Qoml, s. Govld^ gold. 

Graiuc, scarlet. 

Graitlicd goiodeWi B. wna capari- 
soned with gold. 

Griimnrcy, thanks, grand mercie. 
Gravw'cgef i. o. I thank you, f. 
Gnind-mercie. 

Orminge, granary, also a lono 
country house. 

Graylhed, 8. decked, put on, 
Grea-hondesf groy-bounds. 

(Jvocco, fat, (a fat hart) from f. 
graisse. . 

Orcro, a stop, a flight of stops, 
Greea. 

Grcc, s. a prizo, a victory. 

Qrcomlt grow green. 

QvQnnyvQi grinning. 

Greet, s. woop, 

groat, gviovod, swoln, ready 
to burst. 

Gnt, Gmt, groat. 

Orevea, Groves, bushes. 

Gromea, attendants, servants. 
Oroundwa, grounclwaU. 

Growcjide, Qrowynd, ground. 
(?roicines,groands,(rbythmigraUa. 
Vid. Sowno.) 

Oroiote, in Northamptonshire is a 
kind of small hoer oxtrneted 
from the malt after tho strength 
has been drawn off. In Devon 
it is a kind of sweet ale medi- 
cated with eggs, said to. bo a 
Danish liquor. 

Growto is a kind of fare much uaGd 
by Danish Bailors, being boiled groats, 
(i.e. Imllod oata) or else shelled barley, 
served up very thick, and batter add^ 
to it, (Mr, Lambe.) ’ 

Grippel, griping, tenacious, mi- 
serly. 

G^ojpe, a griffin. 

Gryae, a species of fur. 

Gryaely groned, dreadfully 
groaned. 

Gmh, Gnid, Geud, g, good. 
Guerdon, reward. 

Guh, rod. 

Gyhe, je.st, joke. 

Gyle, guile. 

Gytca, guiles. 


Qyn, ongine, contrivanco. 

G>,,d, glided, la.ihod. 

Gyee, a. guiao, form, i'nshiun, way, 
manner, method. 


U. 

Jlalibe aae lie hreWf have ns ho 
brews. 

Habergeon, f. a lessor coat of mail. 

Hahle, able. 

Hnggia, a sboep’g stomach stuffed 
with a pudding made of mince- 
meat, &C. 

Ua, Uae, s. have. Item, hall. 

Ila, 8, Imll. 

TJa, have. Ha, s. hall. 

Hail, hale, 8.‘ whole, altogether. 

Halcked, Halaed, saluted, em- 
braced, fell on his nock, from 
halsc, the nook, throat. 

Halcaume, wholesome, boaltby. 

Halt, holdolh, 

Hattie, Ilunmard, homo, home- 
ward. 

HniuWow, Iho long-bow, or oom- 
inoii bow, as distinguished from 
the cross-bow. 

Han, have, H pars. plur. 

Hare stoerdea, their swordos. 

Hariod, harried, harycd,haroiocd, 
rijbbed, pillaged, plumlorcd. 
“ lie harried a bird’s neat.”— 
Scott. 

Harrowed, harassed, disturbed. 

Harlocka, perhaps cbarlocko, or 
wild rope, which bears a yellow 
flower, and grows among corn, 
&o. 

Harnhine, harness, armour. 

Hartly first, hearty desire. 

Hartooa, harrows, 

Hastarddis, perhaps hasty rash 
fellows, or upstarts, qu. 

Hatche, a low or half door. 

Hauld, 8. to hold. Item, hold, 
strong, bold. 

Haim-hnne, s. tho nock-bone, 
(hnlso-bono) a phrase for the 
neck. 

Htivca, (of) effocts, substance, 
riches,. 

Hftv, have. 

HetL'ionr, behaviour. 

Hawberk, a coat of mail consist- 
ing of iron rings, Ac. 

Htttvkin, synonymous to HalHii, 
dinuD. of Harry. 

Ilayll, advantage, profit, (for the 
profit of all Hngltind,) a. s. Hml, 
salus. 

Heal, hail. 

Heave, here, hair. l 

Hear, here. i 


Hcathcnnm, tho lioathon pait of 
tho world. 

Jhch, hatch, Rinnll door. 

Jlci'ht to lay thee law, a. proinisod, 
engaged to lay Iboo low, 

Hcdc, Hied, he’d, bo would, liccd. 
lied, IJcdc, head, 

Tlednv, hilber, 

J/ee’s, s. ho shall, also ho has. 

He, Ilec, Ilye, high, 

He, Hie, hasten. 

He, Hye, to hie or hasten. 

Ileieht, s. height. 

Heiding-hill, s. the ’beading (i. e. 
behc/Lfling) hill. The place of 
execution was anciently an ar- 
tificial hillock. 

Ilcil, 8. hell, health. 

Heir, s. here, hoar. 

Helc, health. 

Helen, heal. 

Jhilpeih, help yo. 
i IhtYL, Em, them, 

I Henna, lienco. 

I llend, kind, gcntlo. 

I Hende, civil, gentle. 

I Jlenla, (iniro.) help, pulled. 

Halt, Unite, held, laid hold of, 
also received, take. 

Hi'o, (intro.) they, 

Ilecrc, hear. 

Here, their, hear, hiiir, 

Her, hare, their. 

Herknelli, hearken ye. 

Hart, Hortie, heart, lioarts. 

Ilea, B. has. 

Heat, hast. 

Heat, command, injunotion. 

Hettf Jlight, bid, call, command, 

I Hct, hob, 

I Hether, hilhor, 

I Uelher, s. heath, a low shrub that 
I grows upon the moors, Ac. ao 
I lu.xuriantly aa to ohoak tho 
I grass, to prevent which the in- 
habitants boL whole acres of it 
on fire, the rapidity of wbltdi 
gave tho poet that apt nnd noble 
aiinile, in p. (Mr. Hutchinson.) 
Houck, a. a rook or steep hill. 
Hevede, Hevedeat, had, hast. 
Heveriehe, ffcvenrich, heavenly. 
Heiokes, heralds’ coats. 

Ifewyne in to, hewn in two. 
Haeyng, Hewinge, hewing, hack- 
ing. 

Hey-day guiae, frolio, sportive 
frolicsome manner, 

TJiia wox'd is perhaps corruptly 
eiven. bdiig apparently tho same wilh 
HtTDfiGWES, or HEY/iEOuiviS, which 
ocrnvs in Spenfler, anil ntrana a “ wild 
ftollo dance.” — Johnson's Dictionary. 

ffeynd, Head, gentle, obliging, 
Heyre, high, Heyd, s, hied. 
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U A-hii'M^ s, on lioight. 

(lanm to waily a, higli (ov 
•oat) lailics to ^vail, or, IuihLoii, 
fllos, to wail, &o. 

, go, run, 

, FF^a, FFoy ITacj high. 

hf hj'o, oomo, hasten, return 

)ee(.hly. 

hty engiigo, engaged, proiniaod, 
umed, called. 

Hie, ho. 
hjs, liiUs. 

t, taken off, flayed, Sax.hyldGn. 
laFi-hoijs, IJenchj properly 
aiinch-men, pages of honour, 
ag03 attendlQg on persons of 
ffice. 

irf, a. behind. 
idc, Hend, gentle. 
t<j8, 8, bangs. 

}ii^, s. honey. 

n, JTepj the berry which con- 
nlns the stones or seeds of the 
log-rosQ. 

'•, Hi)' lam, s. her, horaolf alono- 
rself B. hmoll 

I, it, Hit he ivvUe, It bo written. 
da, hood, eap, 

0 , Jio, an interjoQtlon stopping 
u* desisting, hence stoppage. 
lien, probably a corruption for 
lolly. 

ilclen, hold. 

lie, whole. Holl, idem. 

K)lp, 8. slowly. 

dies, woods, groves, in Norfolk 
a plantation of chorry-troca, is 
called a cherry holt,” also 
sometimes “ hiUa.” 

Iloltea Peerna evidently to signify 
ilfl iu the following pasBagoYi'oin Tu* 
p^ ilia’s Songs and Souuuta,” 12uio. 
fi7, fol.fifl. 

that fvoquent the hilles, 

VnU hlifhest Holte-s of all, 

lue with your skilful qulUos, 
^nd li^^teu ^Yh'’u I • 

? al so III this other vorao of an ancient 
let. 

•' Underneath the IIoltes bo hoar.” 

nltis hair, s. hoar hills. 
'olij-roode, holy cross, 

\dy, wholly, or perhaps hole, 
whole, 

^tm, Hem, them. 

^oiiden imjm/e, hands wring, 
Ilondved, hundred. 
Ume, hand. 

Ftmge, hang, hung. 
fontijng, bunting. 

Top-halt, limping, hopping, and 
halting. 

Tone, stockings. 

Toiint, hunt. 

Touzle, give the sacrament. 
loved, heaved, or perhaps hover- 
ed, hung moving, (Ql. Chauo.) 


Iloved or Iiovlmi in (ho 

North awolUHl, lint Mr. Liinihu 
ihinIvH it m llm i-uinu im Jioiuf, 
still usod ih Ihc North, and iip- 
])Ilecl to any light mihMlamm 
heaving to niul from an unduliil- 
ing eui face. Tho vowel w ia often 
usod there lor thu cun.soiiaut v. 

HoicereR, I/xtwcrB, hours. 

Hmrle, heart. 

Hugijlc, ling, olnsp. 

JJyc, Hgent, high, highest. 

Ihjghi, promised. 

Hyghte, on high, aloncl. 

Hyne, a hind ia a servant 

Hyp-halt, lame in tho hip. 

HyndaUimre, a. behind, ovor, or 
about. 

Jlyn, his, also is. 

Hyt, (intro.) it. 

JJysnea, lughncsa. 


I. 

Ivh, 1/ JoJi hJynctJ/, I hoqncnth, 
hupped, called. 

F feve, to gather. 

Ifetli, in faith. 

H/itrdlg, s. ilUfavourod, uglily. 
lid, l\\, I would. 

He, ril, I will 
Ilht, 8. each, every one. 

Ilh'o, every Hlc, ovory one. 

Wc, Tina Ilk, s. this same. 

Ilh one, each ono. 
hlorc, lost, I-aU'ike, stricken. 
hn, him, 

Impc, ft littlo demon. 

In fere, I fere, to gather, 

Ingle, s. fire. 

IiiowQ, enough. 

Into, s, in. 

Inirea, entrance, admittanoe. 
lo forth, corruptly printed so, 
should probably be loo, i. e. 
halloo. 

Ireful, angry, furious. 
lae, I sball. 

Ib, is, his. 

I trotoe, (I believe) verily. 

Its neir, a. it shall ne'er. 

I-iuned, tuned. 

I-iaeen, (I think) verily. 

I iDiBse, (I know) verily, 

I woi, (I know) verily. 
jT icya, 1 wia, (I know) verily. 
lye, eyo. 

Janglera, talkative persons, tell- 
tales, also wranglers. 

J'enkin, diminutive of John, 

Jimp, Si slender. 

Jogelera, jugglers. 

Jo, s. sweet-boart, friend. Jo is 


pi-oiiiTly tlio rontrai'tiiiii ofjoy 

«o n'jiiicii in wnttiiii vijdoii iii 

old Hi'dttisli MMS. 

Jttiif, B. jull or jfnvl, 

Jiipe, nil uppov ganiioni, ft, n 
potlicoat. 

K. 

Kail, call, 
iuf/iic, B, conih. 

Kamcing, a. combing. 

Kan, can. 

Kantle-jnccc, corner. 

KarU, carh, churls, Kwlia of 
kynd, churls by nature. 

Kanlc, 8. chalk. 

Kauled, called. 

Kawia and hccnc, cautious and 
active, 1. cautiig. 

Keipand, s. keeping, 

Keel, s. raddle. 

Kcle, cool. 

Kempea, soldiers, warriors. 
KempeTye-miin, Boldior, wanior, 
iightiiig*inan, 

“OovTiianlB ranip, excrrltum, ant lo* 
cuni \ibl oxoroItUR ciiHtrnmolatiir, Rig* 
uHlmt: Indo ipuls vir ('aKtronbls, ot 
nillittirls krmjjh', tit Icmphcr wt Icmpn', 
lit khnhcv, H /annper, pro variolaLo dlii* 
loctonini vooatur. Vocahulum lino 
noatro Hornuimi nimduni pi'nitns oxo* 
iovit: Nori'oli'iniiRiiH cnlm pieblo, ot 
nrolotnrii) wirinono dicunt.” JFt is a 
keinper old -mun, 1, o, "Som'X voKotnH 
cst.” “llltio Vimhria Rimm nnmon; 
Kimhcr onum homo hidUt'osuB pu| 2 [il, 
Tobiistus miloR, Ar., NlgniPciil,” vShe- 
rlnglmm do Angler, uontlfl nvig. png. 
5T. koefluH au turn hazius [npuil oim- 
tlum, p. ‘lir]. “ fSaibrns, a l>i>llo ti’aod 
iiamf}, tit SftxonlcQ iiunpiipfttos 
crodklorlm, undo bolliitorus, viri dU 
Imnpp’er, di'fl kmptrP 
Kempt, combed. 

Kema, s. combs. 

Kend, s. know. 

JTeu, Kenat, know, knowost, 

Kene, keen, 

Keepe, care, heed. So in the old 
play of Hick Soorner (in the 
last loaf hut ono), ^*Ikeeponot 
to olymbe so hyc,” i. e. I study 
not, care not, &o. 

Kepere, &o., those that watch by 
■^ho corpse shall tie up my 
winding-sheet. 

Kever-cliefes, handkerchiefs, (vid. 
intro.) 

Kid, Kyd, Kiilie, made known, 
shown. 

Kilted, 8. tucked up. 

Kind, Kinds, nature, p. fo caipit 
our hind, it is natural for us to 
talk of, 

Kii'h, s. church. 

Kirh-wa, s. church-wall, or per* 
haps ohuroh-yard-Wftll 



GJLiUfciSAUI, 


B* churn. 

Kirih, a petticoat, woman's gown. 
JCislSf g. chosts. 

ICit, cub. 

Kith and hin, acquaiutanoo and 
kindred, 

JCithe or rCin, acquaintanoo nor 
kindred. 

^jiaoe, servant. 

Kncen, knees. 

Ktidlan, Knelkmd, s. Icnolling, 
ringing the knoll. 

Knichii B. knight. ! 

Kni(fhtfi /ee, such a portion of I 
land as required the possesaor I 
to servo with man and horse. 
^noMj^cs, Knolh^ little hills. 
Knykdf knelt. 

Kbwaydey coward. 

Kowe, cow. 

Ku7'teisy courteous, 

Jiunirej/, country. 

Kynd, nature. 

Kythe, appear, also ranko appear, 
show, declare. 

Jiyfhed, s. appenrod, 

Kartell, vid. JCirtie. In the intro, 
it signifies a man's under gar- 
ment. 

Halo, In his AofM of Dngllah Vota- 
ries, (2d part, fd. 63), ufios tlio word 
Ki^rti-r to siKnlfy a Mouk’s Frock. ITo 
saya Iloger, Ikirl of Shrewsbury, •wlioti 
ho was dying, sent “to Clunyalw, in 
France, for the KmLK ef Uuffh tho 
Alihot thcro,'’ Ac, 

ICyc, Kine, cows. 


L. 

ZaeJee, want. 

Zagh, laugli,' 

Zaghiiuj, laughing. 

Laide tniio hev, imputed to her. 
Laitliy 8. loth. 

Laiihly, s. loathsome, hideous, 
Zamha^wool, a cant phrase for ale 
and roasted apples. 

Zane, Law, s. lone, Jler lane, 
alone by herself, 

Lang, a. long. 

Xun^flonis, s, long; tedious. 

Lanle, lent. 

Zap, a. leaped. 

Lai'geaae, f, gift, liberality. 

Zaaac, loss, 

ZaiicJi, hnclied, s. laugh, laughed. 
Zaimde, lawn. 

Zayden, laid. 

Zaye, law, 

Ltty-la?id, land that is not 
ploughed, green-award. 
layZcinds, lands in general. 
Layjif, lain, Tid. Zeatte. 

Zatjne, Jien, also laid. 
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Lea, Ion, ilold, pasture. 

Zeal, Zoil, a. loyal, honost, truo, 
f. loyal. 

Zeane, conoonl, hido^ Item, lyo, 
(query,) 

Zeanydo, leaned. 

Zearnd, lournod, taught. 

Zeaac, lying, falsohood. With- 
outon lonso, vorily. 

Zmayiiffc, lying, falsehood, 

Zee, Ion, the field, plain, open Hold. 

I Zee, s. lio. 

Zeeohe, physician, 

ZeecMngc, doctoring, modioinnl 
oaro. 

Zeehy phrase of contempt. 

(Intro.) Xec/a, dear. 

Zefe, Lecoe, dear. Thai ia the 
lefe, that is so dear to thoo.j 
whom thou art so fond of; dear, 
or beloved, Ze hym le/c, o? he 
hyiti loth, lot him like it or not; 
lot him bo ogroeable or unwil- 
ling. 

Zeid, 8. lyed. 

Zema»f Ze7m}i, hrer, mistress. 
Zeir, 8. Lere, learn. 

Lexvc, s. leave. 

Leman, Zcmmaii, mistress, concu- 
bine, lover, gallant, paramour. 
Lenc, loud, 

Lenger, longer. 

LengetU in, roaidoth in. 

Leer, look. 

Xere, face, complexion, a. 8. 

hlcajae> facies, vultua. 

Zero, loam. 

Xoi'ncd, learned, taught. 

Xcese, s. lose. 

Lett, LuUe, hinder, alaoken, leave 
off, Late, lot. 

Lelte, delay. Lette not for this, 
be not hindered or prevented 
by what has bappeoed from 
proceeding. 

Letleat, hinderest, dotainest. 

Let, hinder, binderod. 

Zettyng, hindrance, i. e. without 
delay. 

Lcneh, Zengh, 8. laughed. 

Lena, believe. ' 

Leeve London, dear London, an ' 
old phrase. 

Zeeveik, belieretb. 

Lever, rather. 

Levea and Zowea, leaves and 
boughs, 

Xciod, ignorant, scandalous, 

Jyejvde, foolish, 

Zeyhe, Like, play, 

Lexjve, lore, learning, loro. 
Lihhards-haixe, a herb so called. 
LiUhard, leopard. 

Ziohtly, s. lightly, easily, nimbly, 
JAe, a. Lea, field, plais. 


ZAcge..men, vamls, aubjoats, 

^Ag, g. lie, 

ZAghtly, oaHily. 

■Lighiaomc, ohcurful, sprightly. 
Liked, pleased, 

Zimiioura, frinra licensed to bog 
within certain limits, 
Xijuikac/ojuje, a certain precinct 
allowed to a limitour. 

Zingell, a thread of hemp nibbed 
with rosin^ tfeo,, used by rustics 
for mending their shoes. 

Lire, fioah, complexion. 

Zith, Lithe, Zyihc, attend, hearken, 
llston. 

Zither, idle, worthless, naughty, 
froward. 

Liver, deliver. 

Zivermee, doUvaranoe, (money* 
or a pledge for delivering yon 
up.) 

^odlye, loalhsorao, Vid. LoiUy, 
Zo’e, Load, 8. love, loved. 
d^ovght, Xo7uc, Lngk, laughed. 

Zoo, halloo I 
Zo?ce, lock of wool, 

Zongea, belongs. 

Xope, leaped. 

Zovrel, Loael, a sorry worthless 
person. 

ZoYdp)gija, &D., sirs, masters, gon- 
demon. 

Lora, lesson, doctrine, learning. 
Loro, lost. 

Lore, doclrino. 

ZoHot, losecl, loosed, 

Zothhj, (vido Zodlyo) loathsome. 

The adverbial terminatioas bomb 
and LY were applied indilTcrautly by 
our old wrlfers ; thus as wo have Lafhly 
for J<}s.tlmaie, sa m ham Casosfe la 
a «oiiSD BOfc very remote from ilgly. In 
hoRD Stjiiiiet’b 'Version of JEneid; 11. 
viz. “ In every place tho ugsma Bights 
I saw.*' 

Z/oud and atiU, phrase, at all times. 
Lough, laugh, laughed. 

Zouhed, looked. 

Lounge, (Intro.) Inng. 

' Zoun, 9. Loion, Loon, rascal, from 
the Irish Xiuu, slothful, slug- 
gish. 

Xottrd, Lour, a. Xecer, had rather, 
Zouted, Lowtedej lowed, did oboi- 
sanco. 

Zovea, (}/«?/ lows, an adjuration 
frequently used by Shakspoarc 
and contemporary writers. 

Zovetk, love, plural number. 

Lowe, a little hill. 

Zoiede and atylU, windy and cnlra. 
Zoteke, laughed. 

Xoioji^, s. blazes, rather opposed 
to windy, boisterous, 

Xoiffte, Xouf, bow, stoop. 

X«de^ Laid, Znivtj s» loved. 



(iLOvSSARY. 




Lwf^ lovo, 

//lU’H. ZkiT. S, loVOBj lovo 
/vltil'/'N, ft. looUft. 

Jj\iriki)y LnvdcuiHi HUiggfinl, 
drono. 

h}}a\)tlj H. lying. 

Xyttf'rf, gray, a wiimo givers to a 
boi’so friini its giay coloi\r, lift 
fi'om bay. 

Lymlcy Lyne, tho limo troo, or 
ooUucitlvely Umo troua, or troea 
in general. 

Lyn, lies, 

LyMQnijthf (Intro.) listen, 

Lyih, Lythc, Lythsomc, pliant, 
flexiblo, ensy, gontlo. 

Lyven, m J/yre, livo no more, no 
lunger, 

Lyzt, light. 

M. 

J/tjrfcn, mado. 

Maliowxd, iUct/ioiinie, Mabovuct. 
jljfuir, s. Marc, inoro. 
jAfa-ii, '£Ci\gV\'v. ' 

MiijQHio, jlfayaate, tnay’st. 

Ifciking^ ac. vorsos, vuraifying, 
Mid'ySi Jlhihca, mates. 

As tlio words malm and mate wore 
In anmo cases usrd promlsruunsly by 
tvnclentwiian'S; fto tho wordHonko and 
rate aoom to have boon applbnl with 
tbo Biuno ludiCrnroncy : this will Ulus* 
tmto llmt cninmon English Proverb, 

“ to turn Cat (1. c. Onto) In pan.” A 
rnu-Cftlw is In NorlbamptuualUro still 
called, a Pan-cate. 

ifaZe, ooal of mail. 

Mane, man. Item, moan, 
ifane, Ifainingi, s. moan, moaning, 
Mangonel, an engine used for dis- 
charging great stones, ntrowa, 
Ac,, before tho invontion of 
gunpowder. 

Ilwch perih ill tho parts lying 
upon the marchoB. 

March-phie, March-pane, a kind 
of biscuit. 

Margarite, a pearl, 1. 

Morrow, s. ei^ual. 

Mark, a coin, in value 13s. id. 
Mart, s. marred, hurt, damaged. 
J/ast, Jffssle, mny^st. 

Maalerye, Mayesiry, a trial of skill, 
high proof of skill. 

Maugre, spits of, ill will (I inour). 
hfangre, in spite of. 

Manger, Maugre, spite of, 

Manu, s. must. 

Maun, s. Mun, must. 

Mavis, 8. a thrush. 

Jliuiot, a. malt. 

Mayd, Mayde, maid. 

Maye, maid, (rhythmi gratia.) 
Moyne, foroe^ strength, horse’s 
mane. 


Mtisr, a luhyriiilb, nuylliiiig on- | 
taiigiinl m' inii’ivuto I 

On Lhn tup Ilf ('atluirini'-UUh lYlii- ^ 
<du't‘iui\ (tini UHunI play-phirn uf ihu 
tu’huul.l vvtv^i a v^»ry purpluvod wul 
nihdihK )ini)i running in n very sinnll 
f,ptu'u ovnr a Kn'at di*id uf gwonul, i 
valU*d u. Mi/.’Mnvo, Tluv luiya I 

obliged ilui jnnlui.ntu ticnil It, to ]iin- | 
vent Ihe ili^iuu ftuui bidnp |o8t. uh L l 
am hifiirinoil by au lugonUiun vurut* 
apnmlrnt. 

modernte, midillo fiiy.ed. 
Mcany, rotinuo, train, company. 
Meed, Meedr, roivnril, 

I 3feiti, S. mood. 

il/€i>e, 8. soften, reduoo, mitigate. 
MeU, 3. Meet, lit, proper. 

Jfdl, honey; also, meddle, min- 
gle. 

Me, men, Me con (men 'gan). 

Men nfamiee, gens d’armes. 
Menincerc, a species of fur. 

J/cM«c the faiujkt, 8. p. inoaanvQ 
the hnttlo. To givo to the 
monfto, is to givo above tho 
monsiire. Twelve, and ono to 

children in thoir play, 
ilfciuir, a. 3fcattry, rotinuo, com- 
pany. 

3!cn‘hfH, marchoa. 

J\fe88itgcr, f. mossoiigor. 
3fe-thunkcth, motlilnks. 

Met, 3lcif, 8. Jfeto, wool, lit, pro- 
per. 

3fcyH(t. Soo Mcany* 

Mickle, much, groat. 

3Hcht, luiglit. 

3fi(lgG, a small insoot, a kind of 
gnat. 

Mighite, mighty, 

montionod, 

8. mother. 

Mimlml, a. minatrol, musician, Ao. 
^linetrelfie, music. 

Mirke, s. diirk, blaok. 

3{irJcie, dark, black. 

Mirry, s. McH, merry, 

Miadovht, suspect, doubt 
AtiecreoAitH, unbeliovcrs. 

Mieliap, misfortune. 

Miakavyed, miscarried, 

MisJedn, mistake, also, in the Scot- 
tish idiom, ^^lot a thing alone,” 
(Mr. Irfimbo.) 

Mister, s, to nood. 

MUher, s, mother. 

A/bdc, mood. 

3Xoiening, by means of, f. 

Mold, mould, ground. 

Mo, Moe, more. 

3Iome, a dull, stupid person. 
3Ionand, moaning, bemoaning, 
Mone, moon. 

Mon, s. month. 

Monynday, Monday. 


uriginiilly and pvupci’ly.sig. 
iiilliw a liiii, (fnmi a. p mop 
muns,) hut hills of tiii 
Noilh hidng gcnmilly full of 
liogft, w Mtior iiiuno Lo signify 
b'>gKy» iniu'shy gruiuul, in gene- 
ral. 

Mtii'en, hills, wild (hjwna, 

Muyynwnynin'fi, moniingg. 

Jlornr, To vwni, to-morrow in the 

uinvuiug. 

I Moyne, 8. un the morrow. 

^ Moynyng, mourning. 

I Moi't) death of the deer. 

3{otisc8, awampy grounds, covered 
with pcatiuosa. 

Mod, must. 

Mote f tlu'G, might I thrive. 

XXaught, wot, inoic, might. 

Moxce, nuiy, 3[oxi, h. mouth. 

Murhelo boat, Michlo loaat, great 
bouBt. 

}[{idc, 8. mood. 

I 3hdxto, mill. 

jViin, ilfuini, s, must. 

\ ■ 6 , HfyjSk 

bOlltllB, Ao. 

^fiirncy 3Cuvnt, 3rur\iing, s. mourn, 
munrnod, mourning. 

lUUHOH. 

jMyflnn, Milan 6 t 0 (d, 

povhnpft, many plies, 
or folds, Monyplo i.ft still used 
in tluK ftomio in tho North, 
(Mr. Iiambo.) 

3li/yi'y, imirj'y. 

3Iyenyyd, misused, applied to a 
bad purpoBO, 

jUyst, ^lyxty, might, mighty. 


N. 

MaitUng, s, nothing. 

Naws, names. 

Ma, Nac, s. no, nono. 

Mane, a. none. 

Max', nor. Item, than. 

Naiheleae, nevertheless. 

Nat, not. 

N^ar, s. Ner, Nero, ne’er, never. 
Neat, oxen, cows, largo cattle, 
Neatherd, a keeper of cattle. 
Neo.lreaae, a female koeper of cat- 
llo. 

Neigh hixn ncarc, approach him 
near. 

I Nee, Nc, nigh. 

1 Ncir, s. Nore, ne’er, never. 

I Neva ne were, were it not for. 

! Neisf, NycBt, next, nearest. 
iV^Gio/aiif/^e, Nmofaxigled, fond of 
novelty, of new fashions, Ae. 
Nicked him of naye, nicked him 
with a refusal. 



(iljUinrtAu i. 


yiclil, s, niglit. 

Hi), I, Iiinclicil. 

yMe, n. gol'l 

o'ri>iil8, or (i*. M. 
yMcH, NdUeite, mililonoaa. 
yoll^a, timUlloa, liwina, 
y„m, tooli, jVowr, iinrno. 
yrmee, purptiso, Fm' the iioncc, for 
(ho (lOOfision. 

]>fon, noviQ, i^oon. 

J^orkvifl, B. northern. 
j{ovsc, s. Noi-'Viiy. 

J^ortli-unlc^i North Wiiloa, 

Jifon, nQ«'. 

J^oni'ice^ s. nurso. 

}font, Nocht, a. nought, also not, 
soerna for 'ne iiiought/ 

J^owtjU, nought. 

nofUUes, heads, 
annoy, query, 
nought, not. 

educated, bred up. 

.Vj/fl, Njf, nigh, 

Ki/xt, night. 

0 . 

Ohmid, a, upbraid. | 

Ocht, s. ought. I 

0/cthinff, Bupovioi*, pfinimuunt, ^ 
opposed to undeillng. 

0 yi'h 0 if, a fdiniHfl. 

fought. 

On-loj't, aloft, 

.On, 0110 } an. 

On, one, On mait, ono man. 

One, on. 

Onij, R. any. 

Onys, onco. 

Or, Eve, before ; oa seflfns to liiivo 
the foreo of the Latin vol and 
to signify evkn. 

Qv-cre, heforo, 

Or-eiVf heforo over 

Orisona, s. prayers, f. ORAisoxs. 

0s{, Ofiie, Oosl, host. 

Ofh Oure, you, your. Ibid., oiir. 
Out alas ! exclamation of grief. 
Oi/f-braT/cfe, drow out, unshoathcih 
Out-hmi, tho summoning to arms 
by the sound of a horn. 

Ont Qioer, a. quite over, over. 
Oulrake, an out-rido, or expedi- 
tion. To raik, s. is to go fast. 
Oiitrake is a cominon term 
among shepherda. When (heir 
sheep have a free passage from 
enclosed pastuvos into open and 
airy grounds, they call ita good 
oatrako. (Mr, Lamhe.) 

Owure of none, hour of noon. 
Oioc/tes, bosses or buttons of gold. 
Owene, Aioen, Ain, s. own. 

Oiore, Oicr, 6. o'er. 


Oie»v, p. ovftv. 

Oiarn mvd, n. fhn last word, ()»» 
htirtlxon of a aoug, 

Oiof, out 

Pall, ft oloftk or mantle of stato. 

a mho of statu. J*nvple 
aiuf paV, i. o. n. purple robe or 
cloak, a phriiKC. 

Palmer, (i pilgrim, who, baring 
been at tho Holy Ijnnd, carried 
a palm bvanoh in Ins ImiuL 
Paramour, lover. Item, ii. mis- 
tress. 

Pard^, Perrlie, vorlly, f. par dion. 
ParetjaU, equal. 

Partake, participate, assign to. 
Parti, party, a part. 

PalUrutg, murmuring, mumbling, 
from the manner in which tho 
Paternoster was oucicntly bur- 
riod over, in a low, iuartioulato 
voico. 

Pn, 8. the river Po. 

; Puuhy, s. shrewd, cunning, sly, 
or saucy, insolent 
Paves, ft pavice, a largo shield 
that covered tho whole body, f. 
pauvois. 

7ht«H/m»c, pavillion, lout 
Pai}, liking, siitlbrncdmi, bcnco ^ 
well ap(ii(i, i, o. pleased, highly 
BatiHlicil, 

Patfnim, pagam 

VearUm, a eoarso sort of bone- ' 
Iiioc. 

Pree, /Vccfi, sc. of cannon. 

Pclc, ft baker’s peel. 

Penon, ft banner or streamer, 
borne at tim lop of a lance. 
PcniartihifB i>/ tenses, five toiisos. 
Perchuhie, f. pfliclnoeilt. 

Perclnns, yjm/onw, porilons, dan- 
gerous. 

Per fay* verily, f. par foy. 

Pccre, Pere, Peer, equal. 

Peer, Peerless, equal, without 
equal. 

Perjfijhf, perfcft. 

Peerivy, peeping, looking nar- 
rowly. 

Pen'll, danger. 

Perkin, diminutive of Peter. 
Perhse, peerless. 

Pees, Pese, peace. 

PersH, Peaiecd, pierced. 

Pertp, part. 

Perfyd, parted. 

Petye, phy. 

Peyn, pain. 

Phihmaiiej Philomel, the nightin- 
gale. 

Pibrochs, s. Highland war- tunes. 


PU'vr, H, ft liKlo, 

IHtjht, Pyifld, pitched. 

Pil'd, prob'd, Itnld. 

Pine, fnmiHli, slarvo. 

Plniis damon, a godly song, oi 
ballad. 

^Ir. RowiVp I'klii. lioH “ Tlift first row 
of tho lUUirirk.” vUiicli has hcou snp- 
iMisnl by l>r. Wiu'burlon to vrfi'v lo 
thfi nul-bitturril tilli's of old ilallads. 
To tho liirgo rolIrrUoti inudo hy ^tr. 
Vopy.s. 1 do not lomrmlu'V to hnvn rcoU 
omiViii'ilo hall.'ul with its title printed 
in red haiuvs, 

Pite, Pitlyc, Pyle, pity. 

Phiine, complaint. 

Plaimny, coin plaining, 

Plnyantl, s, playing. 
jHaij-fercs, playfellows. 

Plaasanee, plea sure. 

Plciv, complain. 

PleU, s. platted. 

Plowmell, a small wooden ham- 
mor occasionally fixed co tho 
plow, still used in the North; 
in the Midland counties in ita 
stead is used a plow-batohet. 
Plyst, plight. 

Pall-caf, a onnb word for a wlioro. 
P<dtys, PoviUs, Polls, head. 
Pompnl, pompous, 
j Poittlcrod, ft toi'iii in Heraldry, for 
1 Bpriiikled over. 

Pojjiuf/fty, n ]>rtrrot. 

Porenpuj, porouplpj^ f. porcopig. 
Portcrucr, pc‘rhai)8 pocket or 
pouch. Pautonicro in fr, is a 
Hhcphcrd'a scrip (vide Col- 
graro.) 

PnrtrcH, povtaross. 

poicllo, polls, heads. 

Potottnes, pounds, (rhytb. grntin.) 
7-^0 }£?, Pnu, Pomd, b. pulled. 
picas, PreBc, yvess. 
pi'cae'l, pressed, Preeed, 
prest, f, ready. 

Prestly, Prostlje, readily, quickly. 
Prioked, spurred forward, travel- 
led ft good round puce. 
Pricke-wand, a wand set up for a 
mark. 

Priv.ke’i, the mark to shoot at. 
Priefe, prove, 

PrUing, s. proving, tasting. 
Prove, proof. 

i^rowm, bravery, valour, military 
gallantry. 

Prawh, prowess. 

Prude, pride. Item, proud, 
Pryke, tho mark, commonly a 
hazie wand. 

Pvyvie, daybreak. 

Pubiij, 8. pulling. 

Piiissauf, strong, powerful. 

Pnlih, pulled. 

Purchased, procured. 



OLOSSAllY. 


*, lovo. 

t, Lnve. s, loYoa, lovo 
•/.*«, 8. looks. 

lUi}, Zurdaijne, sluggfird, 
I'ono. 

ff, Lyand^ s. lying. 

■rd, g>ay, a narao given to'a 

orso from its gray colour, aa 

la^ai'cl, from 'bay. 

ide, L^tie, tho Unio troo, or 

oUcctivoly lime trees, or tveea 

n general. 

ti, lies. 

steMjth, (Intro.) listen. 

tJi, Jji/lhc, Li/tliaome, pliant, 

flaxiblfl, easy, gentle. 

'I'eii ‘7ia JAore, live no more, no 

longer. 

r4t, light. 

M. 

Virfcn, made. 

'ahoMidf iVa/ioicne, Mahomet. 

'<nVj s. 3!ure, more. 

^ail, s. might, 

fajeUe, 3taisij Mnycate, may’at. 
iitkmff, 80 . versos, versifying, 
/n/tv/a, JhiJecs, mates. j 

Afl the words make ami mate wore 
)snuio ca'-es need promUcuously hy 
nelentwi'ltci's; so the words cake and 
ate acftiu to have beun appUi'd with 
he same indiCTorency : this will Ulus* 
rale that common J'luglwU I'rovorb, 

‘ to turn Oat (1. e. Gate) in pan.” A 
?nn‘Cal£e is in Norlhamptousuire still 
sailed, a Pau'Cate. 

Male, coat of mail. 

Mane, man. Item, moan. 

Mane, Maimng, 8. moan, moaning. 
Mangonel, an engine usod for dis- 
charging great stones, arrows, 
«fcc., before the invention of 
gunpowder. 

Manoh jierti, in the parte lying 
upon the marches. 

3Tarck-j)ine, Marcli-pane, a kind 
of biscuit. 

jl/rtj'^nnfe, a pearl, 1, 

Mlcit'raia, s. equal. 

Mark, a ooin, in value 13 a id. 
3[art, s. marred, hurt, damaged. 
Maet, IFaste, may’st. 

Maaierye, Mayeatry, a trial of skill, 
high proof of skill. 

Mawjre, spite of, ill will (I incur). 
3faugre, in spite of. 

3faiiger, Mangrc, spite of, 
jUWtiu, s. must. 

Mniin, 3. ilfun, must. 

Mania, s. a thrush. 

Maiot, 8, malt, 
jifayc^, Mayde, maid. 

;l/rtye, maid, (rhythmi gratia.) 
Mayne, force, strength, horso^s 
mane. 


Mttxe, a labyrinth, anything on- j 
t angled or intricate I 

On tliQ top of Cntlicrino-ITill. Win- ^ 
p!u‘t-(or, (tliQ viMiiil play-plfloo of tho 
solKM)!,) wjiH a Tory pori»luxed and 
winding path running in a viiry wnHll 
fiptico over « great deal of grouiul, 
called a M'u-Mnzo. 'I’ho senior buys 
obliged the juniors to Irond It, to pwt- 
vent Iho JIguro from hidijg lost, as I 
am Informed by an ingunlous corre- 
spondent. 

jl/caii, moderate, middle sixed. 
j^fcany, rotinuo, train, company. 
Mecde, I'oward. 
s. mood. 

jlffiise, 8. soften, reduce, mitigate. 
Mcitj s. 3Ieet, fit, proper. 

Mell, honey ; also, meddle, min- 
gle. 

Jle, men, Me con (men *gan). 

3/en of annes, gens d’armos. 
Memveere, a species of fur. 

J/entfQ the /aught, a. p. ineasuro 
the battle. To givo to the 
monso, is to givo above tho 
measure. Twelve, and one tn ; 

the inenso, ia common with ! 

ohUdren in their play. | 

3Uusie, a. Mmnoy, rotinuo, com- 
pany. | 

McToliQB, marches. 

Meaaaycr, f. moasengor. 
JI/c-tAttn/i*ct7i, mothinks. 

Met, Mcit, 8. 3(etc, moot, flt, pro- 
per. 

3fcyni. Seo Jl/c«»y. 
jl/teA*7c, much, groat. 

Micht, might. 

Midge, a small insoot, a kind of 
gnat. 

Hfightte, mighty. 

Ifinged, montionod. 

3/iurty, 8. mother. 

MhtBiral, s. minstrel, musician, £e. 
3finstrel8ie, music. 

3{irke, a. dork, black. 

3[ifkie, dark, black. 

3Rny, s. Men, merry. 

JAarfoudf, suspect, doubt. 
Mtecreanta, unboliovera. 

Mishap, misfortuno. 

JIA'sfearyed, miscarried. 

MUken, mistake, also, in the Scot- 
tish idiom, “lot a thing alone,” 
(Mr. Lambo.) 

Miaiej'f a. to noed. 

MiCher, s, mother. 

Mode, mood. 
ifofcTjin^, by means of, f. 

3fold, mould, ground, 
il/o, jlfoe, TQoro. 

Mome, a dull, stupid person, 
^fonand, moaning, bemoaning. 
3Unc, moon. 

Mofi, s. month. 

Mony7\duy, Monday, 


Jlfm-r, ovigiimlly iivopevlj sig. 
nilUi“ a liiU, ((Vum a. p mop 
inourt,) but the bills of tbo 
Nunli bi'iiig goi.ci'nlly full <,[ 
bogs, II jUiuji' cinno to higiiify 
^"Sgyi ii'iii sliy ground, ill geiio. 
ral. 

j)/’f>7‘CN, hills, wild downs, 
Mon'oinuynijt's, mornings. 

Jlfoj'ue, To 7uo»'u, to-uiovrow in the 
morning. 

Monie, s. on tho morrow. 

Mornyiig, mourning, 

3foyt, clonth of tho door. 

31os6c8, swampy grounds, covered 
with peatmoss. 

Moat, must. 

^fote I ihcc, might I thrive. 
3fought, viot, moie, might. 

Mojoc, miiy, 3Iov, s. mouth, 
3Ina7ude boat, 3Iiokle boast, great 
boast, 

a. mood, 

3lnh\e, mill, 

3hm, 31avih a, must. 

J/ure, jlfio'cs, s. wild downs, 
lioatlis, ifeo. 

Mii/'/u', Mund, jlfirntiig, s. mourn, 
inunrniHl, inourning, 
um.scs. 

3fylku), Milan stool. 
jV//)Jc.7/e-p7r, ])ovhnps, many plies, 
or folds. Munyple is still used 
in tluH Hcnao iu tho North. 
(Mr. Liimbo.) 

3fyrry, niorjy. 

Myanvyd, misused, applied to a 
bad pnvpoBO. 

Myzt, My%ty, might, mighty. 

I 

N, 

Naitliing, s. nothing, 

Na^na, namos. 

Ma, Naa, s. no, none, 

I iVhne, B. none, 

I Nar, nor. Item, than. 

Natlieleaa, nevertheless, 

Nat, not. 

Near, s. Ner, Nere, ne’er, never. 
Neat, oxen, cows, largo cattle. 
Neatherd, a keeper of cattle, 
Neo.treaae, a female keeper of cat- 
tle. 

Neigh him ncctre, approach him 
near, 

jVise, Ne, nigh. 

Neir, s. Nere, ne’er, never. 

Neve no were, were it not for, 

' NypM, next, nearest. 

Nexofangte, Newfangled, fond of 
novelty, of now fashions, (&c. 
Nicked him of naye, nioked him 
1 with a refusal. 





.VtVfii, a. 

ijinolit'il. 

a gold cniit, in valiiO 1!0 
grtiatfl, (U* 

^^nblen, Kobloiioafi. 

NollT/fi, tiolUIIch, hdails. 

A’ln/f, twolt, nainii. 

i^ojjce, purpose, Fuy ihc noiicr, ftir 
tho DCL’fision. 

none, noon. 

Nodaiid, 8. luivtliorn. 
iVoj'flc, s. Noiuvay. 

Norih-gfileSj KovLli ‘VValca. 
iVb/r, now. 

}{ourk6, 8. nurso. 

Noid, Nocht, s. nought, also not, 
soems for ^ no moughfc.* 

Noivght, nought. 

N'nwlut noddles, heads. 

Nni/n, annoy, query. 
nought, not. 

Kurtiired, educated, bred up. 

N) /6, Ni/, nigh. 

Npi, night. 

0, 

Ohraid, s. upbraid, 

Ocht, 8, ought. j 

Ofcvhjwf), aupovior, paramount, 
oppoBcd to underling. 

0 (fin, s. 0 I/, a pliniso. 

Oii/otiy/deu, r/n/ou^/WciijUnCought. 

Oti-lfi/t, alol’t. 

, 0 ) 1 , one, an. 

On, one, On Man, one man, 

One, on. 

Oni/, 8, any, ! 

Oiij/s, once. 

Or, Ero, befovo j oa aooms to havo 
the force of the Latin vel and 
to Rignify KVRN. 

Or-erc, bororo. 

Or-eiV, before over 

O) u'so7i8, s. prayers, f. otiMsoxs. 
Ont, Oetc, Oost, host. 

On, Onre, you, your. Ibid., our. 
Out alas/ exolam.ation of griof. 
Oiit-hrayclc, drew out, unslioalhed. 
Oiiuliorn, tho summoning to arms 
by tho sound of a horn. 

Old mt'er, s. quito over, over. 
Oiitrake, an out-ride, or expedi- 
tion, To riiik, s. is to go fast. 
OiUralto is a common term 
among shepherds. 'VYheu their 
sheep have a free passage from 
enclosed pastures into open nnd 
airy grounds, tboy call it a good 
oiitrake. (Mr. Lamhe.) 

Oifmro o/no7ie, hour of noon. 
OiocAcs, bosses or buttons of gold. 
Owene, Aioan, Ain, s. own, 

Oiore, Oior, s. o’er. 


Omr, a. ovor. 

Otiire morfi, p, (ho ln.‘)t woni, tlio 
burthen of a .song. 

Oiof, out, 

P. 

Paii, rt oKittlc OP luatUlc of etutc. 
PalU, a robo of state. J'urph 
ttiitf pall, i, 0 . n purple rubo or 
cloak, a phrase. 

iViZwJcr, a pilgrim, who, having 
been at tho Holy Land, carried 
a palm branch in his band. 
Axraiiioup, lover. Item, a mis- 
tress. . I 

Panil^, Perdte, verily, f. par dicu, | 
Pareijall, equal. I 

Pnrtalce, partieipatc, assign to. j 
Parti, party, a part. 

Patieyinff, mnrninring, mumbling, 
from tho manner in which (ho 
PatornoBter was iincleiilly hur- 
riod over, in alow, inarticulate 
voice. 

Pn, s, tho rivor Vo. 

Punkff, s. shrewd, cunning, sly, i 
or saucy, insolent. , 

Pam, a pnvico, a large shield 
that covered tho whole body, f. 
])auvoiH. 

/hii.‘i7/miu‘, pavilllon, lent. 

Petij, liking, saiisractiou, hcucc 
well apiud, i. c. pleased, highly 
satisOed. 

PuffwiM, pagan. 

JUmrlinH, a convao sort of bono- 
luvo. 

Pi'.cfi, Piece, flc. of cannon. 

Pete., a baker’s peel. 

Penon, a banner or atronmor, 
borne ut tho l>»p of n lance. 
PcnliO'i'kije of tenHcs, tivo tenses. 
PetTh))iinc,f, pnrclitnent, 

PcrdoiiH, parhiiH, perilous, dan- 
gerous. 

Perfaif, verily, f. par foy, 

Pccre, Pare, Peer, equal. 

Peer, Pecrlesfi, equal, without 
oqnal. 

Perjiffhf, perfect. 

Peerhuj, peeping, looking nar- 
rowly. 

Pen'Ul, danger. 

Perl’in, diminutive of Peter, 
Perlene, peei‘less. 

PcPM, Peae, peace. 

Persit, Penreed, pierced, 

Perte, part. 

Perhjd, parted. 

Petye, pity. 

Peyu, pain. 

Philomone, Philomel, the nightin- 
gule. 

Pihyoolie, 0 , Iligbland war- tunes. 


Picec, H. rt litllc, 

Piyhi, Pfif/lK, ])it(‘heil. 

Pil'il, pi'cicd, bald. 
l*ini', fiMuisli, fiUivvo. 

Piona ehfiimm, n guilly song, 01 
ballad. 

l^fr. Iltiwc’s KiHL. hiiH "'I'lio first vow 
ofliio Uvibrii'k." vliii'libus l)i*on »n\y 
poKi’d by Dr. \V»)’l*urLiin (o refer to 
tho roa-lettoviHl LiUi’S of old IluUailH. 
In dm largo eollortion unuic by Atr. 
Peiiys. I di^ not roinomher to have scon 
one f.(ngIo liallad with Its title pi'liifeJ 
in red letturS. 

Pitc, Pittyc, Pyte, pity. 

Plaine, complaint. 

Plaiuii](jf, complaining. 

Playaml, s. playing. 

Plny-ferca, playfellows. 

Pleasanre, pleasure. 

Plein, complain. 

Plctl, 5, platted, 

Plowinell, a small wooden ham- 
mer (jcoaslonally fixed to the 
plow, still used in tho North; 
in tho Midland counties in its 
stead is used a plow-hatcbeb. 
J’hjsl, plight. 

Poll-oiTl, a onnl word for a whore. 
Pullya, Poxidln, PolU, hoadt 
pompous, 

Pondered, u term in Heraldry, for 
sprinldod over. 

Popinfffty, a parrot. 

Porunpiij, poreupii\jj, f. poroopig. 
Portenwr, perhaps pocltet or 
poucli. PuuUmiei'O in fr. is a 
Bhej)hor(ra scrip (vide Col- 
grave.) 

portvea, portercss. 

Powlia, polls, heads. 
pomum, pounds, (vhyth. gratia.) 
Pow, Pun, Pomd, s. pull, pulled. 
P) eaa, Preae, press. 

Prcccd, pressed, Preaed, 

Prcai, f. ready. 

Preatb), Preailye, readily, quickly. 
PrioJcod, spurred forward, travel- 
led a good round pace. 

. Prioke-wand, ft wand set up for a 
j mark. 

I Frichcn, tho mark to ahoot at. 

' Priefe, prove. 

Pricing, 8. proving, tasting. 
Prove, proof. 

PrQxoeHH, bravery, valour, military 
gallantry. 

Pvtneh, prowess. 

Prude, prido. proud. 

Pryhc, the mark, commonly a 
hazle wand. 
pyyme, tlaybreftk, 

Pnixxg, 8. pulling. 

Pninaant, strong, powerful. 

Pidde, pulled. 

PxircJiaaed, procured. 



(ILOSSAIiy. 


yfd, nn ornainonfc of ombroid- 

r/ellcdf ombroidorod, 
rmycil, provided. 

Q. 

ftrfranf, fuur-aquaro. 
mil, shrink, llinoh, yield. 
inintf cunning, nioo, fniitnsticnl. 
tarr^, in Ininfcing or hawking 
ia the slnughtorod game, tko. 
lat) a. quitted. 

nay, QttJtey, s. a young heifer, 
called a Wine in Yorkahiro. 
ucaiif sorry, base woman. 
udl, subduo, also kill. 
net, cruel, murdorous. 
iidch, a blow or bang. 
ucrc, quire, choiv. 
uest, inquest. 
din, s, who. 

'nhair, a. whore. 
hiliar, s. whei'O. 

}nhnn, Whan, s, when. 

}uhance>', s. when o’er. 

'inhatlon, s. whafc. 

}Hhat, 5, what. 

s. whon. 

Jdiy, s. why. 

^uick, nlivo, living, 

QuiZ7c/ 8, quibbles, 1. quldlibcb. 
Qiiitt, roquito. 

Quo, quoth. ^ 

Qnyle, a, while. 

Quyrr^. Soo Qnai-yyj above. 
Qiiyte, requited, 

Quyfj B. quite, 

Qiayhiiit, s. quiokened, restored 
to life, 

B. 

Jlade, s. Tode. 

Eae, a roc. 

Jinik, a. to go a-pace, BaiJe on 
raw, go fast in a row. 

Emtin, reign. 

Eaiac, 8, roPb. 

Ectnlcfl, s. were merry. Vide 
G-losa. to Gentle Shepherd. 
Ea^hiut/, seeras to be the old 
hunting term for the stroke 
mnde by a wild boar with his 
fnngs. 

liiiiif/}/i,reiiohcdf gained, obtained. 
Rttyne, remc, rain. 

Uaymtt, race. 

Rnzi, Rangh^j or self-bereft. 
RcmhUn, (jnrolesa. 

Reurle, Rede, ndviso, hit off. 
Readf advice, 

Ren^mCf Reaume, realm. 
i2ea«, raise. 

J?e«i;e, boreaTB. 


rogavdod. 

RtHU\ Umdt advise, advieo. 

Ri'ih, liutlde, read. 

Updresfie, cure, labour. 

Rd'i't liLMcavo, «>r porlinpa Hive, 
,qdU. 

7?//e, Row, Reeve, baUiff. 

Reft, boi'oft. 

Reyhlcr, the officer who keeps the 
public register. 

Jietil, 8. ndvi.so. 
linnl, s. rood. Redr, red. 
licidroan, s. red-roon. 

JiraJe, 3. smoko, 

RckclcH, Reeklcfteo, rcgurdlcaa, void 
of enro, rash. 

Rcmeid, a. remedy. 

Rcnncth, Reiming, runneth, run- 
ning. 

Rcnn, run. 

Jlrnieh, Renisat, x^erhiips a doriva- 
tlon from Reniieo, to shino. 
Jleuyed, refuaed. 

Jiaacoua, rescues. 

Jlcece, bailiff. 

Roue, borcavo, doprivo. 

Rovcvb, a. robbora, piratoa, rovers. 
Remtk, rogrots, luis reaaon to re- 
peat. 

RaiOy a. take pity. 

ReiolU,rntU, Ilrtoa, pity. 

Jiyull, Ityul, royal. 

Itieht, 8. right. 

lUddlc, flooms to bo a vulgar 
idiom for miriddlo j or Is por- 
hupp a corruption otreado, i. e. 
advise. 

Rida, make an inroad. 

Rtn, s. run. Rtn my istrand, n oon- 
tracted way of speaking for 
** run on my errand." The pro- 
noun ia oiiiiltod. So the French 
say fair© message. 

Rian, shoot, bush, ahrub. 

Rive, rifo, abounding. 

7i?fjc7ie, rock. 
lioode 0 }'O 88 , crucifix. 

Rood-lrft, the place in the church 
where the images wero act up. 
Rond, Ronde, cross, crucifix, 
ifonuc, ran, 7?oo»ic, run, 

Roafe, roof. 

Route, gn about, Iravol. 

Routhe, ruth, pity. 

Rowned, Jiownyd, whispered. 
72ou>, Roxod, B. roll, rolled. 
Rowyned, round. 

Eowyhij rout. 

Rudd, ruddiness, complexion. 
Rude, s. Rood, cross. 

Ruell-honea, perhaps bones di- 
vcrsly coloured, f. Riole, or per- 
haps siuall bone rings from the 
f . ranelle, a small riug or bo op.— 
Cotgrav6*8 Diet. 


Rurn, /7/r, pilioth, 

Riifjytd, pullod wIlU vtolunco, 
Jluidiy, Hlumld bo Rmhy 
vuHhy hUiIT, ground covoruii 
with rnsboa. 

Ruth/nl, nioful, woful. 

UiUh, l)ity, 

Rnthe, pitj--, w'oo, 
liydrro, ranger. 

Uijdr, i. i:. uuiko an inroad. 

Ryndr, rent, 

Rijnchya, rushes. 

Rywc, ruo. 
jiyzt, right. 

S. 

Safer, snpphyrc, 

Saft, a. soft. 

Saif, 8. safo. 

Sair, s. sore. 

Snim, s, same. 

Sail, 3. almll. 

Sitif, 8. savo, Savely, aafoly. 
Saiaedc, sci«od. 

*S^(t77i*, shirt, shift. 

Snr, Sair, s, soro. 

Sit, Sao, 8, so. 

Srit, Sole, set. 

Said, 8. salt. 

Siivyde, saved. 

Suio, Say, spooch, discourse. 

Say, AuHtiy, attempt, 

^S’ay, saw. 

Say MB no harm, say no ill of us. 
Sayoe, any. 

Sr.nnt, soarco. Item, scantiness. 
Svhidl, shall. 

Srhapped, perhaps swapped, Vid 
loo. 

Sohattered, shnfctavod. 

Sehnw, fl. show. 

SeliGwe, s. Sheen, shining, also 
hrighlnoss. 

Schip, s, ship. 

Schiplce, B. RhiploBB, 

Selio, Sehe, s. she. 

Schone^ shone. 

Schonte, shot, lot go, 

Schoiete, Sohoiotie, shout. 

Sohrill, B. ahvill. 

Schuke, 3. shook. 

Solat, slat©, little table-book of 
slates to write upon. 

Scomjit, diacomfit. 

Scot, tax, revenue, a year's tax 
of the kingdom, also shot, reck- 
oning. 

Scathe, hurt, injury. 

Sed, said- 

Seik, g, SeJ^e, a. seek. 

Sek, sack. 

Sat, Soil, self. 

Selver, Siller, silver. 

Seneaohallf steward. 



GLOSSARY. 


Sene, seen. 

Sen, a. since. 

JSeiivi/, mustard aecd, f. aonvie. 
Scrta^nCf Serteidi/e, certain, cer- 
tninly, 

SeCj Sees, a, Bca, soas. 

Se, Sene, Seyvuj, see, seen, aeoing. 
Secihitiy, boiling. 

Seetyioall, see Ceiywall, 

Seoe, seven, 

Sey you, say to, tell you. 

'Sey, s. say, a kind of woollen 
stuff. 

Seyd, a. saw. 

Shave, Be a/ioue, be ahaven, 

Sliawa, little woods. 

Shear, entirely, (penitus). 

Sheele, Shc*U, she will. 

Sheene, Shene, shining. 

Sheila, Shetea, a. sheets. 

Shce*8, aho aboil. 

Sheene, abining. 

Sh^nf, shamed, disgraced, abused. 
Shejmiea, Shi'peiia, cow-liouaoa, 
flhoop-pona, a. s. Svypen. 

Sheeve, Shive, a groat siiuo or 
luncboon of broad. 

Shidd-hone, the blade bone, a , 
oommon pbruae in iho nortli. 
Shimmered, s. glittered. 
ShUnmeriJif/, shining by glances. 
Shirt of male or nmil, was ft gar- 
ment for dolbnco, made all of 
rings of iron, worn under the 
ooat. According to some tbo 
hauberk was so formed. 

Shocii, s. Shooiie, shoos. 

Sfinkc, shookest. 

Shold, Skolde, should. 

♦S'Aope, shaped. 

Shape, betook me, 

Shorie, a. sburtoc. 

Shn, Scho, a. she. 

Shote, shot, 

Shradda, Vid. locum. 

Shread, cut into small pieces. 
Shveevan, Shriven, confessed her 
sins. 

Sftveto, a bad, an ill-fcempprodpor- 
aon. 

Shre.ioard, a male shrew. 

Shrift, confession. 

Shrive, confess. Item, hear con- 
fession. 

Shrofjda, shrubs, thorns, briers. 

G. Doug, Soroggia. 

Shullen, shall, 

Shnlde, should. • 

Shunted, shunned. 

Shiirtinff, recreation, diversion, 
pastime, Vid. Gawin Douglas's 
Gloss. 

Shynra, shires. 

Shynaiid, 8, shining. 

Sih, kin, akin, relatod. 


Sich, Sic, 8. Bueh, Sich, &. sigh, 

Slck-like, s. such-Uko. 

Side, 8 . long. 

Sied, s. saw. 

Sigh-clout, (Sythe-clotU), a clout 
to strain milk througli, a strain- 
ing clout. 

Sighaii, SUjhand, a. sighing. 

Sik, Sihe, such. 

Siker, surely, certainly. 

Siller, s. silver. 

Sindle, s. seldom. 

Sltteth, sit ye. 

Sith, since. 

Skftith, Scath, harm, mischief. 

Skulk, perhaps from the Germ. 
Scbalck, malicious, perverse 
(Sic Dan. Sicalck ncqiiiCia,’ ma- 
lioin, &o. Shoringharn do Ang. 
Orig. p. 318) j 01 * perlmps from 
the Germ. Schalchcn, to squint. 
Hence ournorlborn word Skdly, 
to squint. 

Skiiiker, one that serves drink. 

Skinfcled, a. glittered. 

SkomfU, discomrit. 

Skott, shot, rockoulng. 

Slade, ft breadth of greensward 
betweon plow-lands or woods, 

suited, 8. whetted, or perhaps 
wiped. 

SUtfered, slit, brokointo splinters. 

Slate, slew, (Sc. Abel). 

Slean, Slone, slain. 

Sleuth, slayeth. 

Slee, s, slay, .also sly. 

SU, Sice, Sley, Slo, slay, Slccnt, 
slayesk. 

Stexp, s. Slcpe, sleep. 

Slode, slit, split. 

ShiiQ, slain. 

Slo, Sloe, slay. 

Sloughe, slew. 

Sinithem, 8. smothers. 

Sna% Snaw, s. snow. 

Soil, Sutdle, Sotclc, soul. 

Soldain, Soldatt, Sowdeu, sultan. 

Som, 6. Sou, sun. 

Sond, a present, a scuding. 

j Sone, soon. 

Sort, company. 

Soothly, truly. 

Sooth, truth, truo- 

Sotky Sothe, South, Southc, Snath, 
truth. 

Solh-Ynglonde, South EngJand. 

Soudan, Soudain, sultan. 

Souldan, Stddan, Stnodau, sultan. 

SuuUl, B. Sold, sboiihl. 

Souling, victualling. Souh is 
still used in the north for any 
thing eaten with bread; ii. s. 
sujilo, suylc, Job. xxi. 5. (or 
to aowle, may bo from the 


Eronoii word saoulor, ‘^to BtniT 
and cram, to glut,'* Vid. Got* 
grave). 

Somilt!)), Somdain, sultan. 

Sotvue, sound, (rhyt. gr.) 
iSbJorc, sour. 

Somra, Sonre, soro. 

SoM)te}', Bhooiuakef. 

Soy, f. silk, 

Spak, SpaiJe, s. aimko. 

Speere. Vide locum. 

Spec, Spak, Spaok, s. spake. 
Sped, Bpoodod, suceeoded. 

Speik, a. speak. 

Sjyeir, s, Sperc, Speare, Speere, 
S^yire, ask, inquire. 

go Chaucer, in his Ithymo of Sip 
Thopas, 

“ Ife Boughte north and souih, 

And oft lie f>pired with his mouth,*^ 

J. L*. iuyulred.—not spied, as in the 
Tilnv cJiUtiouof Ounterhuvy Tales, vol, 
ii, p. 234. 

,S'/jtJnci?, exponsfl. 

Sjiondyd, i^robably the same as 
spannoil, grasped. 

Speered, Sparred, i. o. fastened, 
shut. 

go in an old “Ti'calyso a;juynp6 
PusLilonce, Ac., ‘ito. UDiprlntud liy 
Wynliyn do "VlVinie,” wo are oNluirtMl 
to “spore (i, e. shut or b.u-) the wyn* 
clowos ugoDBt tho south," ful, B. 

SpUUn, Spilland, s, spilling. 
Spill, Spille, spoil, come to harm. 
Spill, spoil, destroy, kill. 

Spindlea and ichorles, tbo instru- 
ments used for spinuing in 
{Scotland, instead of spinning 
wheels. 

The rock, ppindlos, and wliorlc.i nvo 
very imu-h. used in Sccdlimd and the 
nortliern parts of Northymliurlimil. at 
tills time. The tlu'cad. lor shoemokerfi, 
and oven Mneii and all the twine 
of which tho Tweed tnlnion uets are 
maxle, iiro spun upon f'pitidieR. They 
are tiniil to make a innro even and 
snioolh ihroad than, tpinniiig wheels, 
hlr. hnmho, 

Sjiorclea, epurlcRs, without spurs. 
Spole, shoulder; f. cspaulo. It 
seems to moan, ‘'arm-pit." 
Spreiite, spurted, sprung out. 
Sjnii'f/inr/, froth that purges out. 
Spurn, Spnrnc, a kick. See Tear, 
Spyde, spied. 

Spylt, spoiled, destrayed. 

Spyt, Spyti\ Biiito. 

SqiivUh, ii blow, or bang. 

Stuiille, p(*rUnpa ’stnbliah. 

Sudmirt, Stahvortk, stout. 
Suihrorthlye, stoiitly. 

Stune, B. Stean, stone. 

Stark, stiff, entirely. 

.Sfrtrtopefl, buskins, or half faooU 
worn by rustlcSj laced down be- 
fore. 
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Stfixdf pliioo. 

iS'fouu, a, atom). 

I^tcadye, atomly. 

(SW, Htocl, AV(.‘i7?y, a. fltooly. 

Side, Htecl. 

Steid, a. iSVet^c, flUtid. 

a. Btlr. 

Storm, aturs. 

Siornc, sLei’n, or pfli'lmpa, fllai'S. 

Stert, start, stai’tod. 

Sterte, Stortalf atavtod, 

Sluven, tinio, 

Slci'en, voioo. 

Still, quiet, silent. 

Slifit, stop, stopped. 

stage, a frioud, intor- 
preLed this, “juany a stirring 
travelling journey.’'' 

S'frtiiderfiB, standora hy. 

Slou 2 ) of weir, pillar of wnr. 

Stonnd, Sfonde, (Intro.) apace, 
moment, hour, time. 

Sloand, timo, A-fitonju?, a-'svlulo. 
*y(oi(r, Stowovj Stonre, light, dia- 
turbanco, Ac. This word is 
a\\vUed in tlw north to siguify 
dust agitated and put into mo- 
tion, US by tUo swooping of a 
room. 

Stower, Stovire, stir, disturbanno, 
flght. 

Stow», stolon. 

iS^loiorc, strong, robust, fiotco. 

Stra, Strae, s, straw. 

Slreujltt, straight, 

Slrokenc, Slno/conf struck. 

Sint, street. 

Striok, strict. 

Slriho, strLckon, 

^ilrofeo, struck. 

Stnde, Siuid, a. stood. 

Siijntyde, stinted, stayed, stopped. 
Slijrt, start. 

Snar, sure. 

j^umfuerc, a aumptor horso. 

Sum, s. some. 

Sumpters, horses that carry 
clothes, furniture, &c. 

Sane, s. soon, 

Suore by ya oMn, sworn by hla 
chin. 

Sw'ceaac, cease. 

Sttilie, Siuith, soon, quickly. 
SiL-afHe, Sioap 2 )ed, Sioapede, struck 
violently, Scot. Siveap, . to 
scourge, (vid. Gl. Gaw. Dougl.) 
or perhaps exchanged; sc. 
blows, so ^*Swap or Swopj)" 
signiliGa. 

the grassy surface of the 
ground. 

^Swarvde, Swarved, olimhcd, or, 
as it is now expressed in the 
midland oountles, /Smarm, To 
«u?arm, to draw onesolf up a 


Iron, or any ulhor lliiiig, oiiii;; 
ing to it with iho logs uiul niio'^ 

«H inUh bmm miggr^tod by an 
ingoniims corroHiunnloiit. 

S}M, Sn, .so. 

iS'tPut, iSVat/< , iSVottc, dulHWOUt. 
aSW<m*, Mwaru. 

Su'f'tndr, Swrrtf, sword. 

Sionor, bWi'jiring, Jiath. 

Stovavt'H, a droain, 

Smvit, 8. Swrtr, sweet. 

Sm'rio, Swire, neck. 

Sm\ifpyh, A Sarypifl ia tbathtalf 
of tim flail, with which corn is 
iteuten out, vulg. a Sv^plr, 
called in the midland eounliea, 
a Swiiulgell, wlioro Iho other 
part is termed tho hand-stnjf, 
Smuhen, Inbourora. 

Sioith, quickly, inatnnlly. 

Swi/ke, sigh. 

Swpoiug, whoring. 

Swypi/ntj, striking fast, (Cimb. 
Siiipati, cito agore, or rather 
** scourging’^ from volvcro, rap- 
taro). — Soot. Sweapy to scourge. 
Vido. Glossary to Gawin Dou- 
glas. 

Si/oh, such. 

Syde-fthcar, SyiiU-shear, on nil 
sides. 

SyU, side. 

iV^iic, 8. then, aiXerwards. 

SynkmeUt Ishrnaol. 

Syth, sinco. 

Syat, sight. 

T. 

Tail'en, s. token, sign. 

Taint, s. token. 

Take, taken. 

Talents, porhap.s golden ovna- 
moiits, hung from her bond to 
tho value of talents of gold. 
Targe, target, shield. 

Tear, this sooms to be a proverb, 
“That tearing, or puUing, oo- 
casiunod his spurn or,kiak.” 
Teem, Tene, sorrow, indignation, 
wrath# properly injury affront. 
Teenefu, 3. full of iudignation, 
wrathful, furious. 

'To he J interjection of laughing, 
Teir, s. Tere, tear. 

Tent, 8, hoed. 

Termuyannt, the god of the Sa- 
racens. See a memoir on this 
subject in page 75. 

The old Trench romanvora, who bnd 
corruptptl termagant into torvngttut, 
couple it with thr name of Mnhomot, 
as constantly as ours j thus, ia tha old 
Homan de BlanchanHn, 

“Gy guotpisou tult Apoliu, 

Et iUabomot ot Tergavant.” 


IliMM'o iMnttnbio. u nil Iiutiunir, 

In min oniitliii "i.fv ll'iitriti <io 

Un> ill' Giiilii'," h v\ K, 

roMiiiit Miiln'in. .lupin, ot 'I'lnn 
^tuuT. 

iiuilnl nuhn dh' uiiiui inning i>v 
InuM'-'nut “ 

Mi'Ui- il>' I’Ai iiil. di'S Iiun'iliil. Inin, ’jn, 

•Mt., fi 

Vs U*nn-i .mil I'l of An}^iti. 

ilniviilliin, mill lauunh I'O nv- 
lilidtmd liiuii Oil' I'lcnu'iil^ "t tlniMuii- 
guu'f'.n', llslsluji: liy Uu* ulA 

l>'iii)U'li rnliiiiui (M I liuiL Lliey 

hun'OWi'd wiuui thtn{',H I'unn i»uin. 

Terry, diminutive of Thierry, 
Theiulorieus, DiderU'U.M. Liit, 
alf^o of Terrnee. 

To, to, Tc )inxkr, to make. 

27mi, them, Thwh, though. 

Thiiir, their, T/tuir, Tharv, there. 
T/utmr. a. them. 

T/iitu, s, then. 

Tharc, Theirc, Thrr, Thorv, there. 
Thcar, They, tlmro, 

Thee, thrive, lie thee, may ho 
thrive. 

The God, Koein.s contracted for 
The he, i. 0 . high God. 

'i'kc, Tkee, uude t 

so may I tlirivo. 

Ho In (’luxueur, Givntorhury 

Tales, vol. 1. p, lluM, 

“Uodbil him never iho.” 

The, they, The wear, they wore. 
The, thuo, Thrud, Iho ond. 

Thor fur, thowfovo. 

The.rlo, UioroLo, 7'heH, LhOHD. 

Ther, their. 

Thii, they. 

Thie, Ihy, 77n>ia<’, tlmu. 

Thi sour, thy Hon, 

Thilke., tliiH, 

Thir timmouds, s, Ibeso twelve 
inontha. 

Thir, a. this, these. 

Thirtti ihoimnt, thirty thousand. 
Thoidit, thought, 

Thole, Thtded, aufTor, sulTored. 
Tho, thou, those, tho. 

Thome, a. thou art. 

Thomt, Ihou shnlt, or shouldest. 
Thrall, captive, Thraldom, cap- 
tivity.* 

Thrang, s. throng, close. 

Thrnwia, 8. throes. 

Threape, to argue, to affirm or 
assort, in a positive overbearing 
manner. 

Thro, This, s. three. 

Thrie, Thre, throe. 

Thrif, thrive. 

Thrilled, twirled, turned round. 
Thritie, thirty. 

Throng, hastened, 

Thropes, villages. 

Throw, s. through. 

Thruoh, Throuoh, a. through. 
Thxid, noise of a fall. 
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ji/jfiMS, iiianm'i'H, liuilm. 
fhejjlhr miMl, tliillii'nviinl, t(i- 
wnril« tliiit 

JCi'/iir. fu iSr.iiHiuiili VV/j/zn it. Iln> 
(liiiiimUivu .if Isiili.tl. 
fifU 8 . liull’i'l’ 

Tilt, s. III. "iiu". 

fill, iinlii, oiiiii’i'. 
fild diiwii, iiiluliml, 

Timkiii, .limiiuuivo of Tim.itliy. 
Tiiw, luso. 

TinI, a. lust. 

Tirlal, tw irt.n!, (iinicil mmul. 
Ton-fall, s. twilijilit. 

Too full of lhi> iiijtlit, " so.'iivfl III 111 ' im 
linaso draivii f.oiii.i'.iisiiiiiiiii'aiiiiiin'y, 
so let fall as to tovor wliiit is liolim 
Mr. Lliiuio). 

Ji), too. Item, two, 

Tone, 'f'one, tlio ono. 

Ton, Tone, the olio. 

Tor, n, tower j iilso a lugli poiuteil 
rock, or hill. 

Tow, Town, two, Tmi, s. two. 

Toici, a, to lot down with n r«iio, 
Jso. 

Towpi, town. 

Tmilcfi/i', tronsoii. 

Ti'emliiint, 1. ontliiig. 

Tm-liariUe, f, ttu'ieo hivnly. 
Trcj/Oir//, Tmitoi'!/, Ir.'iii'linry, 
Triehard, tniiioli.ii'ims, IV. ti'k'luinr, 
Trielhi'ii, trlolt, ilnoulro. 

Tritle, Irlwl, 

Trie, fl, Tn, tl'co, 

Ti'iest fatlh, a, ilriiw fortli to uii 
nssigtinUun, 

fnfnhato, three forked, tiinm 
po in tori, 

Ti'lm, o.vnot, 

Tmth, truth, Initli, (Idnlity. 
Timijjh, Triinl!i, InUh, 

Trowllio, Troth, Trn, true. 

Trow, holiovo, Irn.st, nlso verity. 
Trumped, bonstml, told hniggiiiK 
lies, lyinn; Btoriea, So in the 
north thoysny, “thnt’sn tmnip,” 
i. 0 , a lio ; " slio goes iihout 
trumping,” i. o. tolling lias. 
Tnimpe, inaclo of ii tree, porlmps, 
“ wooden trninpotB,” uiusicnl 
instrumonts fit onovigh for n, 
moelt tonrnnmont, 

Titik, a. todlt, 

Tvl-e (/ude kelp, s. kept a close 
oyo upon her, 

Ttd, s. till, to. 

Turn, such turn, such an oeoasion, 
Turnee a crab, so. at tho lire rousts 
a ortib, 

Ttwh, an intorjootion of contempt, 
or impationoo. 

Twa, s. two. 

Twnyife, two. 

Twill'd, S. partod, aoparatod, Vid. 
G. Dougins. 

TairlU, tmiet, s. thoroughly 


(hi toil, '* 111 i di'il," I'luii'li'il 
Ms i ft)" t« tdl {(Mot 


ir. 

Ft /l, lMU*h. 

Ff/iomr, HhorUin^, ilOVl'Utio. 
//M/u'Fiiitii/Af, tor Ho 

f ‘ufn>,nc, t‘or louso. 

t'lit, vlnunuy, oi]y, 

f ’mit'i Ml I A V, ai’fi't lUMitiM. 
f'niln/hl, 

f'lih unt'oniboil. 

!%nniii‘hhfi\ urn ';hii|hMK 
Vikiitiijlt, F, inuli.*«LuilMMl, unc'on- 
i'oiuoloti^ )>ertoi)*s A'HHiurt/. 

</, upi'iuMl ; 11 lerm iu fulfil. 
N/t'rtii, uiiiippointiHl liiHO, 

imoxpcftedly. 

IhifionHir, R. uiiluuky, tinfortuniUo. 
IhityUf iiiHo, 
u.'-o. 

lUh>ir»f a. ulliora^ 


V. 

I'fnV, (.'^iMiKU'aolah. Dialect,) fail*. 

YtihJrnt, a. viiliiiiib 

{Sum.) |M'ul»ahly for /'*«♦• 
ibrn, i. i\ J'rtilliaj «a Jhnm'n, 
t-VtJNfH, iVc, 

IV«H, (tniro.) ii|ipr«aoh, 

! 'm’ch, (ptulMiUly otiuinu'tiMl for 
iluviocH) nm’fWH, (It porhapM, 
UinitiifC plriH, swlvcl-i, An iii- 
11*01)101(8 iVioii<l iliiiikft a vioo la 
airiiullo of u pro.aa,^' 
llirtt gooU) by M vice, iluit,.secm- 
oth to inovo of Uaelf. 

YUawi", riiHcally. 

Vh'c, (Homerset.) ttvo. 

Viiijtlfdj quiltetl, left Iho plaoo. 

Vriers, (Soin.) fiitira. 


W. 

Wa, 8. wn, wall. 

Wadded, perhaps from IKoctf/, 
i, 0 . of a light blue colour. 

Tuylor, In bia History of flavel-klndi 
p. 'iO, says, *’ from tbo Briilsb 
word br'uh, wbieU signifies th**irtoa<A 
ikeiAouvi thl8 WHS a liglit blue"— 
Mlnsbow’s Wcllonary. 

Wad, s. Woldt Wnlde, would, 
Wne, Wne/it*, woo, woful. 
Wacioorih, s. WOO betide, 

IVrtiitc, wngon. 

WuUoxoit, s. fnded, withered. 
Wallccr^ a fuller of ol(^tb. 
Widtered, Weltersd^ rolled along, 
al.'so wallowed. 

Waltervxj, weltering. 

Widy, an intci^ocfciim of grief. 


iruDit , ii. W(»ml). 

M uifu', llVm, }(. Imlly. 

H'uuf, ibn f'liinc 1(8 .lof, one. {Ic 
In omo. 

In lb|, ll.t't (iC nimntitvnf’H Ml^. Is «j 
In wliiih lln/n' In un'il 

{iir rini ; ni-, ntut; 

" Annum'll llui mmniti'i’H flnil wo lunl; 
'I’lioii'V vwiitii iHlni’Vfd Mru*i(Hftiili.in<b 

Ki'mnt'tioil (in- initinuKy, 

I'ltun Adkiiiiy drivti bl-i jioiUip'eo.” 

If ufi ju'jV, a, draw uetir, 

{r«u»ni/f, a. mioaay. 
ll'ur, awurc. 

l)'^((r(/r, 8. »dvlH(3, forcwarui 
Defied, «. w/itel), sonlinol. 

HViJ'/.r, 8. worlc. 

Wiu'ld, 8. Wi)]-lil, 

Wuyhlis, s. worlds, 
reward, 

]Va)‘i/tl, s. nciuivsed. 
ll^cjsscA drlnltiiig, good oboor. 
IKuift', s. Weeic, Wate, Witte, Wot, 
Wote, Watte, knoiy. 

Wute, 8, blamotl, Prmt. of }Yyte, 
to blnino. 

IKub }Yot, lIn()^y^ am aware, 
irm, B. wot, also know, 
ir«u', to grow, bocoino. 

Huyoifin/, froward^ peovisli. 
Wai/dr, waved. 
flViA woll, 

IfVuF, Imfitanefts, pro.'ipority, Ao. 
ir<vj)7.‘ i}>, 8. drive in geotly. 

weai'isuijio, tirosomo; 
diKtnvblng. 

Tr(>e(fe, clolhlngj droBB. 
elothua, 

IKffl, fl. little, 

)1W, well, alwo wq'II, 

Wriiii, Wven’df think; thougbtr 
Wevt, 8. wot. 

Wedom, widows. 

Tf'ejY, 3, Wfepc, woop. 

IFej'iidc, 8. IKe/irfc, Went, Weende, 
Weened, thought, 

Weid, B, Wede, Weed, clothe^ 
clothing. 

Weird, wizzard; witch; properly 
futo, deatiny. 

Well aioay, exclamation of pity, 
Weldynge, ruling, 

IFe^ of pile, source of pity. 

Welkin, the sky. 
lYeme, womb; belly; hollow. 

WeM, (Intro.) hurt. 

Hfeode; went; Weiide/b, goetK 
Weiido, Weeiie, thought. 

Wend, }Fe/ide, go, goes. 

Wene, Wsetiesi, ween; wceneBt. 
Wem, Weir, 0 . war. WarrU, 8 
wars, 

Werryed, worried, 

Woret/i, dafandeth. 

Wei'^c, work. 

W^r, wbre. 

Wes, was. 
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s. •ffoatorn. 

WcMlintja, woatovn, or ^vliiatUng. 
Wha, B. who. 

Whair, a. where. 

Whau, a. whou. 

Whanfj, s. a largo sUoo. 

Wheehjngt whoohng. 

Wheder, W'hithor, 

Whig, sour whey, or buttor-milk. 
While, until. 

Whilk, s. which. 

Whittlea, knives. 

Whit, jot. 

Whoard, hoard. 

Whorlea, Vide Spindles. 

Whoa, whoso. 

Whyllys, whilst. 

Wi', B. with. 

Wight, person, strong, lusty. 

Wight, human oraatare, man or 
woman. 

Wighty, strong, lusty, activo, 
nimhlo. 

Wightlgdj vigorously. 

Will, 8. ahall. 

Wild, worm, sorpont. 

IFiirftuyH, wild npploa. 

Wilfidl, wandering, porvorao, err- 
ing. 

TViiwMae, will not, 

Windar, perhaps the contraction 
of Windhover, a kind of hawk. 
Windling, s. winding, | 

Win, gofcj 

Winsome, ngrooablo, engaging. 
TYir&e viUliev, work more wisely. 
Wisse, direct, govern, take oaro 
of, n. 8. pii'pian. 

Wise, know, wist, know. 

Wit, Weei, know, understand, 
Withonten, Withoiighten, without, 
Tl^oJaier, s. Wehater, weaver. 
TTdocZ-iorot/i, s. furiously enraged. 
Woodvjeele, or TTodewa^c, the 
golden ourle, a bird of the 
thrush kind. Gloss. Chauc, 
Tho original MS. has Wood- 
■weete. 

Worfe, IFod, wood, also mad, 
Wode^^ward, towards the wood. 
iroe-Ite^one, lost in woe, over- 
whelmed with grief. 

Woe~man, a sorrowful man. 
Woe-worth, woe be to [you], n, s. 

northan (iieri) to bo, to become. 
Woe, wo fill, sorrowful. 

Wolde, would. 

IFoioic, dwell. 

TFondera, wondrous. 

17dnc2e, (Intro.) wound, winded. 
Won*d, Wonn'd, dwelt. 


Wondoi'ely, Wondcrly, won- 
drously. 

TFfui, wont, usage. 

Ifoiie, ono. 

WortthipfuUi/ fnmdcd, of wov- 
ahipfiil IVionds. 

Woi'thl^f worthy. 
iFoi, know, think. 
ir«?c, IFof, know, I iooto, verily. 
lFoiio/*c, inlsuhiof, ovil, II. ». pohg, 
i, 0 . Wogh. Malum. 

IFo, IFoo, woo. i 

TFom?, an exclamation of wonder, j 
also Fo«J, London dialout. 
iFroc^’e, ruin, dostruotion. 

TFran^, s. wrung. 

I7rea^;c, pursuo revongofuUy. 
Wrench, wretchedness. 

Wright, write. 

Wringc, contended with violonoo, 
17ri//te, writhed, twisted. 

Wronge, wrong. 

T7rt>»yt, wrought. 

Wroken, revenged. 

Wullf 0 - will. 

Wyght, strong, lusty. 

Wyghtyc, the eamo. 

WyUl, wild door. 

17//Hnc, 17/n, joy. 

Wymmi, win, gain. 

TTenrfc, go. 

Wyste, know. 

Wyle, Ulamo. 

Wyt, 17ii, Woet, Icnow. 

Y. 

Y, I, Y exjnge, I sing. 

Ycie, B. each, 

Yalpviff, B. yelping, 

Yaned, yawned. 

Yave, gavo. 

Yate, gate. 

Y-heare, Y-horen, boar, borne. 
So Y-/oimde, found, 
made, Y-wonac, won. 

Y-huilt, built, 

Yc7i, Yoke, oneli. 

Ycholde yef, I should if. 

Ychone, each ono, 

Ychon, each ono. 

YcinilU, (Intro.) I shall. 
Yehyseleii, cut with tho chisol. 
Y-cleped, named, called. 

Y-ovn\l, taught, instruefcod. 
Y-corc, ohosen. 

Ydle, idle. 

Yee, eye, 

Yeardedf buried. 

Ye bant, Y-beut, bent 
Yede, Yode, went. 


JV srih, Y-aelh, in faith. 

each, every, 

Yrldyiir, yioldtul, 

1 1 'ntniiihi', yiunii/ho, enough. 
Yrrrtu'vlty, liieniruliy. 
l'‘r<’, Yn‘r<', year, yoiU'S, 

Yrrlr, YcrUo, curl. 

Yi'vfy, curly, 

YfNr>, H. yc hHiiU. 

1 H. yostor ovoning, 

37, if. 

Yferc, together. 

Y-/oundo, fuuiid, 

Yf/jiominice, ignorance. 

Yll, ill. 

Ylkc, Ilk, same, That ylk, that 
siiniQ. 

Yiythc, (Intro.) listen. 

Yn, in. 

Yn /louse, homo. 

Ynglondc, Engiiuul. 

Yngglislic, Ynglysahc, English, 
Todo, wont. 

Yonc, you. 

Y-piehiny, picking, culling, ga- 
thering, 

Y«, is, bln, in his, 

Y-rtfdiy, slain. 

Yntongc, (Inivo,) slung. 

Yt, it. 

Yih, in the. 

Y-kuoy, were. 

Y-iois, I wtH, verily. 

Y-V)ro\ight, wrought. 

Y-ioys, truly, verily, 

Y-yotc, molten, meltod. 

Zmring-hdl, Rom. Sncrlng hell, a 
Uttlo bell rung to give notice 
of iho elevation of the host. 
Zoe, Zecue, Sum, seo, soon. 

Zees, yo shall. 

Zr, 8. yo, Zcc*re, yo arc. 

Zedo, Yede, wont. 

Zc/, Ycf, if. 

Zeirs, s. years. 

Zcllov), s. yellow. 

Zeme, take cavo of, a. a. aexnan. 

I Zent, through, a. a. sieonb. 
Zc8«?'€»c, s. yestor e'en. 

ZH, 8. Zei, yet. 

Zunder, a. yonder. 

Zoitg, a. young. 

Zou, 3, you, Zonr, s. your. 

Zt)\id, s. yoiiM, you w'ould. 

, Zouv-lanc, Yonrlunc, alono, by 
yourself. 

Zouth, 8. youth. 

Znlo, s. Yule, Christmas. 

Zuji^r, s. young. 


*^*The printer hna usually substituted the letter z, to express the character which occurs in old 
MSS., but we are not to suppose that this ^ waa ever pronounced ns our modern k ; it had rather tho 
force of y (and perhaps of gh), being no other than tho Suxon letter which tho Scots and English 
have, in many instances, changed into y, as joopb, yard, goap., year, ^oong, young, »S;o. 
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